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A  Fragment  of  a  Grecian  Tale,  translated  from  a  Greek  Manuscript 
discovered  in  the  Summer  of  1814. 

l^BE  adventure  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript,  from 
which  the  subjoined  translation  has  been  made,  is  not  one  of  those  that 
can  be  ushered  in  as  curious  or  extraordinary.  It  is,  indeed,  little  be- 
yond a  common-place  occurrence ;  but  it  possesses  the  advantages  of 
simplicity  and  truth,  which,  in  my  mind,  can  giye,  even  to  common- 
place, a  charm  fiir  beyond  the  reach  of  singularity  and  pretension.  I 
shall  therefore  briefly  relate  it. 

In  the  memorable  year  1814,  when  the  vast  theatre  of  Napoleon's 
pride  and  power  was  thrown  open  to  British  subjects,  I  was  one  of  the 
many  who  hastened  to  go  over  what  had  so  long  been  forbidden 
ground.     My  intention  was,  having  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Paris,  to 
cross  the  Alps  and  visit  Rome,  the  object  of  my  early  and  unbounded 
veneration.  A  friend  told  me  that  he  should  charge  me  with  a  commis- 
sion to  execute  on  my  way.    He  was  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family;  and 
his  only  sister,  in  the  very  blossom  of  her  youth,  had  sacrificed  fortune, 
beau^,  and  the  graces,  to  a  life  of  religious  seclusion.     The  place  of 
her  retirement  was  a  small  convent  beyond  the  Alps,   on  the  great 
Milan  road,  at  the  village  of  Vallerosa.    'My  commission  was,  to  pur- 
diase,  at  Paris,  a  collection  of  the  small  medals,  crucifixes,  rosaries,  and 
amulets,  which  had  been  issued  from  the  Imperial  mint  on  the  occasion 
of  Napoleon's  being  crowned  "  the  Lord's  anointed"  by  the  Pope — all 
of  which  professed  to  have  received  the  benediction  of  the  holy  father. 
I  was,  however,  particularly  cautioned  to  guard  against  a  fraud,  which, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  fair  recluse,  the  bijoutiers  of  Paris  some- 
times practised  on  the  faithful,  viz.  imposing  comme  bents  du  Pape,  what 
had  received  the  blessing  only  at  second  hand,; — ^by  being  placed  in  con- 
tact  with  others  that  had  received  the  primary  benediction.    I  was, 
also,  charged  with  letters  from  my  friend,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
&mily,  for  the  novice-nun  and  the  abbess  of  Vallerosa.     Having  passed 
some  days  at  Paris  pleasantly  enough  (I  owe  this  acknowledgment 
en  passant)^  I  began  to  think  of  continuing  my  journey.     My  first  care 
was  to  execute  my  commission.    I  consulted  on  the  subject  a  charm- 
ing friend,  with  whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
during  my  short  stay  in  the  French   capital.     She  observed,  with  a 
smile,  that  she  thought  Englishmen  wero  all  heretics,  and  had  no  faith 
in  Bons  Dieux,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  accompany  me  to  the  Qttai 
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dcM  Orftvres.    We  proceeded  immediately  to  her  jeweller's.    She  men- 
tioned what  I  wanted,  the  caution  given  me  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  the  benediction,  my  being  a  heretic  and  therefore  without  discrimi- 
nation in  diose  things — all  in  that  tone  of  delicate  banter  which  French 
women  can  assume  with  so  much  tact  and  fascination.     As  we  were 
Jeavinff  the  shop  with  my  assortment  of  holy  relics  in  a  small  box,  I 
notic^  Sophie  (for  so  my  lorely  friend  was  named)  looking  at  a  small 
watch,  one  of  those  usuidly  worn  by  French  women,  suspended  from 
the  neck.    I  asked  her  to  let  me  see  it.     She  gave  it  to  me,  observing 
that  her  attention  had  been  fixed  by  the  painting  of  St.  George,  our 
patron,  spearing  (he  Dragon,  on  the  cover.    The  painting  was  really 
pretty,     l  purchased  the  watch  for  a  few  Napoleons,  and  presented  it  to 
Sophie.     She  declined  accepting  it,  and  declared  that  she  would  have 
prevented  my  purchasing  it,  but  that  she  thoiight  I  designed  it  for  a 
present  d  ma  bzen-aimie  in  England.     I  urged  her  to  give  that  proof 
of  her  confidence  and  esteem — which  she  no  longer  demed  me.    1  per- 
ceived that  she  wore  no  chain,  and  asked  the  jeweller  to  produce  some 
from  which  to  choose.     To  this  she  objected  in  a  decisive  tone — de- 
sired the  jeweller  at  the  same  time  to  let  her  see  some  chains  of  a  parti- 
cular workmanship  and  value — selected  one  the  most  costly  and  superb 
— ^passed  it  round  her  neck  with  the  watch  suspended  from  it — and  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  smile  significant  of  soul  and  sentiment  beyond  the 
power  of  language  to  express,  hid  the  happy  bauble  in  one  of  the  loveliest 
bosoms  in  the  world.     I  would  make  one  remark  here  for  the  benefit  of 
my  countrymen  :  he  who  aspires  to  please  French  women  must  assume,  if 
he  has  not,  the  virtue  of  generosity.    Tliey  will  receive  "  tokens  of  af- 
fection" from  *'  a  chosen  nriend,"  but  without  disenchanting  the  sex  of 
its  delicacy,  or  sentiment  of  its  disinterestedness.  Sophie  was  an  epitome 
of  all  that  is  most  charming  in  her  countr3rwomen.     I  think  I  first 
loved  her  for  a  certain  accordance  of  her   character  with  her  name, 
which,  in  (rreek,  conveys  a  sedate  propriety  of  female  demeanour 
that  reminds  one  of  Minerva, — relieved,  however,  in  the  demeanour  of 
Sophie,  by  delightful  alternations  of  French  vivacity  and  playfulness. 
The  thought  struck  me  one  evening  in  her  society  that  she  resembled 
Hebe  actmg  the  part  of  Minerva,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  court  of 
Olympus.     I  addressed  her  a  copy  of  verses,  which  turned  upon  this 
ideau   Never  were  verses  or  poet  in  higher  vogue.    All  the  world  met 
me  with  compliment  and  congratulation.     But  there  is  no  glory  without 
its  alloy.     Mine  certainly  was  not.     In  the  first  place,  the  auditors 
scarcely  understood  a  syllable  of  what  they  praised,  and,  even  if  they 
did,  my  unhappy  verses  were  declaimed  by  a  pigeon-headed  voUigcur^ 
who,  after  twenty-five  years  emigration  passed  in  England,  mangled 
our  language  into  a  jargon  so  whimsical  as  to  convulse  with  laughter 
any  person  knowing  English — excepting  only  the  unfortunate  author. 
But  my  greatest  torture  was  the  self-complacent  grimace  with  which 
the  Kni^t  of  St.  Louis  appealed  to  my  candour,  for  the  marvellous 
skill  with  which  he  had  mastered  ihejinesses  of  English  pronunciation. 
The  second  mortification  was  still  more  grievous.     My  vogue  lasted 
but  three  days.     A  cursed  Prussian,  maliciously  introduced  by  one  of 
my  best  friends,  had  the  art  of  imitating,  with  his  voice,  the  blowing  of 
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a  trunpet  His  fint  blast  blew  all  tbe  world  into  an  ecstasy,  and  me 
and  my  verses  into  utter  obliTion.  I  could  not  help  confiding  my  sur- 
prise (lor  so  I  called  the  vexation  of  my  mortified  conceit)  to  Sophie. 
**  What!"  said  she,  laughing  outright  in  my  fiice,  **  not  satisfied  at  Paris 
widi  a  vogue  of  three  days !  Why  even  I,  who  love  you,  should  have 
goae  off  with  the  Prussian,  like  the  rest,  if  my  vanity  were  not  ranged 
on  your  side  by  the  flattery  of  my  charms — Ma  foi,  vous  etes  bien  exigeanSf 
vous^  Messieurs  ks  AngUtis.**  I  perceived  the  justice  of  what  she  said,  made 
aa  eiSbrt  to  laugh  too,  and,  having  bid  her  a  sincerely  aflfectionate  fare- 
well, left  Paris  that  very  day.  By  a  somewhat  carious  opposition,  the 
only  stage  at  which  I  made  any  delay,  on  my  way  to  the  convent,  was 
the  residence  of  Voltaire.  I  verily  believe  the  air  breathed  by  the  old 
sinner  is  still  charged  with  contagious  impiety.  I  have  not  the  least 
taste  for  pro&neness,  of  which  I  am  indeed  intolerant,  firom  a  senti- 
ment diat  even  wit  cannot  redeem  it  from  the  original  sin  of  bad  taste. 
Yet  I  passed  the  whole  night  previous  to  my  intended  visit  to  Femey, 
composing,  or  rather  dreaming  pro&ne  compliments  and  impious  ej^" 
grams,  as  the  means  of  gaining  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  "  old 
ratriarch,'*  whom,  in  the  capriciousness  of  my  dreams,  I  imagined  still 
nving,  and  invisible  to  all  but  some  fortunate  few  of  the  numberless  pil- 
grims who  visited  his  dwdling.*  Perhaps  I  may  one  day  give  them 
to  the  world  as  *'  psychological  curiosities**' 

The  reader  (if  what  I  write  should  ever  meet  a  reader's  eye)  may 
now  imagine  me  at  the  convent  gate  of  VaUerosa.  Diverging  ftom  the 
great  roi^,  and  winding  a  half-circle  round  a  jutting  rock,  the  convent 
a^^pears,  to  the  traveller,  embosomed  in  a  valley  beneath  him,  and  "  look- 
ing tranquillity."  I  rang  the  bell,  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  the 
parlour.  The  abbess  addressed  me  in  English  with  the  politeness  of 
one  accustomed  to  the  best  society.  She  was  the  sister  ot  a  deceased 
Irish  peer,  whom  a  disappointment  of  the  heart  had,  in  her  youth,  driven 
from  the  world,  which  she  was  made  to  adorn.  Upon  receiving  my  let- 
ters, she  retired  for  a  few  moments,  and  returned  with  the  sister  of  my 
friend.  I  beheld  her,  not  quite  twelve  months  before,  blooming  and 
beautiful,  and  lovely  as  the  morning  rose — arrayed  in  the  elegancies  of 
a  costly  toilette,  directed  by  the  best  taste — her  heart  light,  her  voice 

*  **  Empress^  d'aHer  rendre  ses  homages  2k  Voltaire,  dont  il  ^tait  ua  det  plus  t^l^ 
^•oiples,  M.  da  Gidbert  se  pr^Mota  aa  chateau,  oh  il  fiit  irU  Inen  accuelUi  par 
IfadaBieDenia ;  niais  malgr6  ses  instancea  et  sea  aoUicitations,  il  ne  pat  voir  le  Fa- 
triarche  de  Ferney,  <|ui  flora,  accabl^  d'ana  et  d'infirmit^,  et  jaloax  de  mettre  i 
profit  ce  qai  hU  reatait  d'ane  vie  d  glorieoaement  employee  2k  lllhiatration  de  U 
mace  litt6*aire,  refbaait  obstin^ment  de  ae  montrer  A  la  foole  d'illuatrea  peraoa- 
nagea  qae  la  c^l^briti  de  son  nom  attirait  de  toui  lea  pays.  M.  de  Goibert,  apria 
svoir  attenda  inadlement  pendant  plasieura  joars,  se  d^termina  enfin  A  partir. 
Bfua  svant  de  qoittar  le  chateau,  il  voalut  tenter  an  dernier  effort ;  il  le  fallut  vio- 
lent ponr  r6uamr— aoisi  le  fut-il.  H  tra^a  i  U  hAte,  et  an  crayon,  le  diatiqae  fui- 
vantt  et  le  fit  porter  a  son  hAte : 

Je  vous  trouve,  0  Voltaire !  en  toot  semblaUe  k  Dien, 
Sana  vous  voir,  on  vous  boit,  on  vous  mange  en  ce  lien. 
Cette  aiuUie  un  pen  impie  produidtTeffet  d^siri.    Le  front  da  vieus  philosophe  se 
d^rida,  la  conaifne  fot  kvte.    M.  de  Ouibert  fut  introdoit;  Voltaire  se  jetat  daiii 
seabrai^  etle  retint  encore  pendant  plusieurs  jours  chez  lui."— Anon. 
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musical,  her  eyes  radiant.  I  raised  my  eyes,  and  now  beheld  her  cheek 
pale — her  eye  bright  as  an  icicle,  and  as  cold,  and  half-dissolyed  with 
weeping — ^her  lips  meagre— -her  expression  fled — the  dimpled  angles 
of  her  mouth  relaxed — ^her  person  clad  in  the  ungraceful,  sordid  sim- 
plicity of  the  convent  costume.  I  fell  back  upon  my  chair  speechless, 
powerless,  and  faint,  as  if  my  whole  being  were  unstrung.  Upon  re- 
turning to  life  and  consciousness,  I  found  myself  profusely  sprinkled 
with  perfumes,  the  tears  gushing  down  my  face,  and  the  abbess  alone 
standing  over  me  with  moistened  eyes.  She  knew  our  story — the 
disastrous  influence  that  divided,  when  all  human  wishes  seemed 
conspiring  to  unite  us — talked  to  me  only  of  indifferent  things,  until  I  had 
fully  recovered  myself,  and  then  invited  me  to  return  the  following  day. 
I  accordingly  did  return;  Adelaide  shewed  fresh  traces  of  having 
passed  through  a  painful  scene.  Never  did  human  creature  so  cordially 
renounce  the  world,  and  embrace  a  life  of  privation  and  prayer.  She 
told  me  there  was  one  of  the  idle  accomplishments  which  made  her  vain 
in  the  world,  to  which  she  still,  without  scruple,  gave  a  portion  of  her 
time — it  was  drawing.  She  then  shewed  me  "  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  Greek,  with  a  coloured  picture  of  the  Virgin." 
She  was  employed  in  copying  the  picture  for  die  nuns.  The  &ther 
confessor  of  the  convent  pronounced  the  picture,  as  well  as  the  hand- 
writing, to  be  the  work  of  the  Saint  himself,  who  had  been  a  painter 
before  he  became  an  Evangelist.  Upon  seeing  the  painting,  which  was 
in  a  singular  state  of  preservation,  I  could  not  help  observing  that  it 
looked  more  like  the  Grecian  Venus  than  the  Virgin — the  supposed 
cherubs  being  really  Cupids,  or  perhaps  "  the  Hours."  She  rejoined^ 
that  Saint  Luke  was  a  Greek,  and  had  naturally  given  to  the  Virgin 
the  Grecian  contour — ^at  the  same  time  a  gleam  of  r^d  passed  faintly 
over  her  cheek.  Upon  examining  the  manuscript,  however,  I  discovered 
beyond  all  doubt,  from  some  fragments  of  sentences,  that  it  contained  a 
profane  narrative ;  and  the  confessor,  not  a  litde  piqued  at  the  dis- 
covery, acknowledged  it  with  a  bad  grace.  The  condemned  manuscript 
was  readily  abandoned  to  me.  A  reverend  makes  it  a  point  o£  con- 
science not  to  let  familiarities  of  this  kind  with  an  individual,  or  with 
the  order,  pass  unrequited.  Father  Bernardo  intimated  strong  doubts 
of  the  holiness  of  my  Parisian  relics,  and  I  perceived  that  he  made  but 
too  great  an  impression  upon  Adelaide ;  I  gave  every  assurance  on  my 
part,  and  with  perfect  sincerity.  The  honest  Father  said,  he  knew  a 
criterion  which  would  determine  whether  they  had  really  received  the 
benediction  ; — it  was  to  try  whether  the  touch  of  one  of  them  would 
remove  an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  from  which  a  servant  of  the  con- 
vent was  suffering  severely.  I  trembled  for  the  credit  of  my  relics,  hut 
had  no  other  alternative  than  joining  this  perilous  issue.  The  Father 
gave  me  an  under-look,  half  malice,  half  surprise.  Poor  Adelaide  too 
looked  surprise,  but  the  surprise  of  pleasure,  at  my  giving  '*  signs 
of  faith."  The  patient  was  called  in — a  fat  blowzy  peasant-girl,  em- 
ployed in  the  garden  of  the  convent.  Her  eye,  thick  bandaged,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  light  and  air,  was  really  in  a  dreadful  state  of  inflam- 
mation. The  performance  of  the  operation  was  assigned  to  Adelaide. 
She  prayed  for  a  few  moments,  entreating  the  Virgin  to  intercede  with 
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ber  blessed  Son,  and  bolding  in  her  hands  a  small  crucifix  (one  of  those 
I-  had  brought),  with  a  fervour  of  devotion  that  would  have  touched  a 
heart  of  adamant.  The  patient  now  knelt  beside  her.  I  shall  never, 
while  I  have  memory  on  this  side  the  grave,  forget  the  heavenly  aban- 
donment and  devation  of  soul,  the  boundless  hope  and  unclouded  £uth, 
which  i^yed  upon  the  countenance  of  the  innocent  girl,  whilst  in  the 
Bame  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  touched  the  in- 
flasncd  eye  three  times  with  the  crucifix.  The  ceremony  over,  the  ban- 
di^  was  about  to  be  restored,  when  I  suggested  that  ail  human  means 
should  be  discarded,  and  the  cure  left  to  Heaven  only.  This  edif3ring 
discourse  was  much  relished.  I  consented,  however,  to  a  light  shade, 
which  should  prevent  the  sudden  transition  from  giving  pain  to  the 
CH^gan.  Tlie  dinouefMent  is  now,  no  doubt,  expected  with  curiosity.  I 
solemnly  declare  that  the  girl's  eye  was  perfectly  cured  in  three  days ! 
The  miracle  of  this  cure  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  convent,  with 
(how  could  I  refuse  it  ?)  my  formal  attestation  as  a  witness  of  its  truth, 
to  be  scofifed  at,  as  doubtless  I  shall  be,  by  the  profime.  Notwith- 
standing this  signal  triumph,  however,  I  soon  perceived  that  my  re- 
ception at  the  convent  was  become  somewhat  cold.  Father  Bernardo 
had  been  suggesting  scruples  against  the  continuance  of  my  visits,  with 
Iwit  too  much  success;  and  thus  my  evil  genius,  in  a  monk's  cowl, 
divided  me  once  more  from  Adelaide.  I  took  leave  of  her  with  a  heart 
as  heavy  as  if  I  had  parted  from  her  grave. 

After  a  few  days  passed  at  Milan  my  mind  had  recovered  its  spring, 
and  I  bethought  me  of  my  manuscript.  I  easily  ascertained  diat  it 
contained  a  Grecian  story,  and  my  curiosity  was  not  a  little  stimulated 
by  discovering,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  manuscript,  the  words 
AIIEAA**  YnEPftON  which  I  translate  "  The  Gallery  of  ApeUes," 
the  genitive  termination  of  the  painter's  name  alone  bemg  illegible. 

I  fortunately  had  letters  to  the  Abbate  Angelo  Maio,  the  mdagator 
dUigentigsimus  of  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
precious  acquisition  I  had  made.  By  the  application  of  chemical 
procesaes,  and  the  aid  of  his  sagacity  and  experience,  I  soon  beheld 
with  delight  the  e£bced  duuracters  reproduced,  with  the  exception  only 
of  a  few  places  which  I  have  marked  in  the  translation.  The  picture 
was  almost  perfectly  restored.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
aatis&cticm  of  the  learned  librarian,  as  the  chemic  applications  gradually 
brought  out  the  colours.  "  Ecoo,**  said  he,  "  the  Melian  white,  the 
Attic  ochre,  the  Pontic  red,  the  common  ink — those  few  simple  colours, 
with  which  the  divine  Apelles  produced  Opera  ilia  immortaUa,  as  they 
are  called  by  the  elder  Pliny — It  is  (said  he)  a  copy  of  the  Vetuu 
Anadyomene  herself."  I  now  applied  myself  to  the  translation  of  the 
manuscrmt,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

Thb  Gallery  of  Apelles.  ♦  •  •  On  the  third  day  of  the  first 
decad  of  Thargelion,  Megabyzus  and  Combabus  landed  on  the  island 
of  Cos.  "  Where,"  said  the  young  man  eagerly,  to  the  first  person  whom 
he  met  upon  the  beach,  **  where  dwells  Apelles,  the  glory  of  Greece  and 
the  admired  of  Asia?"  "  Hence,  not  quite  twenty  stadia,"  replied  the 
Coan.  *'  Go,"  said  M^;abyzus,  interrupting  the  dialogue  commenced  be- 
tween the  islander  and  Combabus,"goandbidApellesp^epare  to  receive 
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the  eousiii  and  covnsdlDr  of  the  great  kiiig,tatrap  ol  Baetria,  Megabyena, 
tiie  most  enlightened  eemioisseur  and  niumficffifit  patron  ef  thea^e, 
who  has  deigned  to  visit  ham"  *'  A  Greek,"  said  the  Coaa,  ^  reoeiret  not 
thecommanids  of  a  barbarian;  and  he  whom  the  Goddess  of  beauty  has 
honoured  with  her  presence,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  painting  her 
immortal  charms,  may  well  disdain  the  Tisit  even  of  the  great  kuig." 
*^  Insolent  knave,  begone,'^  said  Megabyzus*  -  Then  tmming  roand  to 
Combabus,  "  You,"  said  he,  *'my  yoang  friend,  who  are  kisimictedM 
the  mysterious  learning  of  these  Ghreeks,  do  you  believe  the  strange  tale^ 
that  Venus  has  really  appeared  to  this  old  man,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  her  portrait  paint^  by  him?"  "The  Goddesses  of  Ghreeee^"  re* 
plied  Combabus,  *^  have,  according  to  the  divine  Homer,  frequently  visited 
mortal  men;  and  the  appearance  of  Venus  to  Apelles  is  certified  by  the 
priests  of  the  goddess,  who  never  Ue."  Megabyams  and  Combabus, 
rode  at  a  quick  pace  in  advance  of  their  splendid  retinue,  and  soon 
readied  the  dwelling  of  Apelles.  They  found  the  old  man  seated  at  hk 
door  and  basking  in  the  sun.  He  was  dad  in  a  purple  pephu  of  the 
bright  hue  of  Ecbatana.  An  ample  violet-coloured  cfilaina  of  Hoscuktir 
cotton,  garnished  with  the  party-coloured  iiirs  <^  the  wild  animals  of 
Sbytfaia,  hung,  as  if  dropped  loosely  from  his  shoulders,  upon  the  back 
and  arms  of  his  chair.  It  was  the  gift  of  Alexander.  The  son  e^ 
Ammon  did  not  disdmn  to  guard  the  second  childhood  of  the  old  man'a 
age  against  the  variable  climate  of  his  Grecian  isle.  The  Scythian  furs 
were  an  offering  of  the  ambassadors  of  that  noble  savage  race  to  the 
conqueror  of  the  world.  On  his  head  he  wore  only  a  simple  fillet  of 
bandeau,  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  fair  CiMnpaspe — that  exemplary 
beauty,  who  preferred  the  true  passion  of  a  man  of  genius^  to  the 
homage  of  the  world's  conqueror — and  whom  that  first  of  conquettm 
and  of  heroes  so  generously  resigned  to  his  rival's  humiltty  and  love« 
The  fillet  passed  across  his  forehead,  nearly  shaded  by  the  silver  but 
still  abundant  curls  of  his  hair.  His  sandals  were  of  cerulean  bltte» 
laced  round  the  ankles  with  bands  of  the  same  colour.  At  his  feet,  and 
seated  on  the  ground,  were  boys  employed  in  grinding  his  colours. 
They  seemed  proud  of  their  ministry,  and  often  looked  up  to  the  adll 
bright  expression  of  the  cM,  man's  eye,  for  his  directions  or  his  com* 
mendation.  On  eidier  hand  were  beds  of  flowers^  of  every  variety  of 
class  and  hue,  industriously  placed  there  for  the  purposes  of  his  an^ 
It  was  from  the  studious  contemplation  of  these  chef^d^atuvre  of  Nature's 
colouring,  and  of  those  beautiful  island  waves  that  ever  fluctuated  in 
his  sight,  and  of  the  lovely  Grecian  sky  above  his  head,  thikt  he  caught 
the  magic  delicacies  of  outline,  tint,  and  shade,  for  which  he  wan 
unrivalled.  Apelles  received  the  magnificent  stranger  with  dignky  and 
ease ;  and  Megabyzus,  whether  lessoned  by  the  islander  whom  he  had 
accosted  on  &e  beach,  or  subdued  by  the  noble  presence  of  the  old 
man,  saluted  him  with  ^e  respect  due  to  his  genius  and  his  age.  ''You 
come,  doubtless,"  said  Apelles,  ''  to  behold  me,  not  in  this  wasted  and 
worthless  body  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone,  which  perhaps^  befons 
Phoebus  Apollo  shall  have  twice  reposed  him  with  die  goddess  of  the 
western  wave,  will  be  reduced  to  ashes,  and  comtigned  to  an  um,  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Cos;  but  in  my  better  and  nobler  self,  t^ojfe 
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pictiiMt  UuCt  hftve  gaoied  ne  a  mme  amongtbe  Gbreeka."  *  *  ^  *  Com« 
ImhoBf  lumng  sanreyed  the  gallery  in  mute  admiratknv  at  length  cave 
mxfitemQa  to  hk  enthusiasm.  "  Oh !  Apelks,"  said  he,  "  hast  uou, 
fike  Prome&eus,  stolen  fire  from  heaven  to  animate  these  forms,  and 
b«re  the  gods  in  wonder  of  thy  genius  spared  thjeehb  &tal  punishmetti 7 
Behold  those  that  have  received  the  last  master-touch,  how  they  seeHf 
to  Tc^ce  in  the  glory  of  their  heing;  whilst  these  yet  unfinished  sigh 
asd  struggle  (br  the  perfection  which  they  are  to  receive  firom  £y 
VModroos  art."  They  now  stood  before  die  paintings  in  suocession« 
llie  first  was  the  picture  of  Cahimny,  in  vdiich  Uie  maligaant  force  and 
mwrnness  of  human  passion  was  expressed  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
Batdre,  without  shocking  the  beholder's  itaagination,  or  invading  the 
cwgntial  nobleness  of  fine  art.  Next  in  order  were,  the  two  famed 
figures  of  VidOTy  and  Fortune ;  die  portrait  of  Antigonus,  whose  loss 
of  an  eye  the  artist  concealed  by  painting  him  in  profile ;  the  several 
porttaita  of  Alexander  the  Great : — ^that  in  which  young  Ammon  bore 
m  his  i^^  hand  the  wenpon  of  the  Thunderer. — ^Alexaader  on  horse* 
back,  surveviag  the  field  of  Arbela,  on  the  morning  of  his  victory^ 
atsoired  wiih  the  dying  and  the  dead. — ^Alexander  after  the  battle  of 
Ihob,  on  foot,  in  the  rersiui  tent,  his  countenance  beaining  efiulgent 
pky  on  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Darius. — Alexander  weeping  at 
ihe  toBob  of  Achilles,  with  the  Iliad  in  his  hand. — Campaspe  repre- 
sented as  a  sleeping  Venus ;  her  eyes  dosed,  her  bosom  heaving  gently« 
«id  the  secret  of  her  dreato  escaping  in  the  tremubua  movement  of  her 
dewy  lips.  *  ^  *  Apelles  now  proj^Msed  to  introduce  them  to  an  inner 
gallery,  wfaidi  contdined  that  work  upon  which  he  chiefly  relied  for 
immortality — his  Venus  rising  firom  the  Sea.  **  Hold,  my  old  firiend," 
said  M^fi^sus,  who  had  gradually  assumed  a  cold  and  superdlunis 
A.  Megab^sus,  be  it  renumbered,  was  a  lord,  and  his  coUection  of 
pictures  was  the  richest  in  Persia,  comprising  several  thousands,  whieh 
bad  been  purchased  for  him  at  vast  mans  in  weece  and  Egypt,— and  all 
firamed  in  ebony  and  gM.  "  Before  we  proceed  forther,"  said  Mega* 
bysoB,  '^receive  the  benefit  of  my  judgment  upon  those  that  we  have 
seen."  The  old  mansmiled,  and  made  a  sign  of  assent.  **  In  your  fi^asa 
e£  Calunaay,"  resumed  M^^id»yzus,  "  I  discover  an  awkward  squinC 
Your  Sleepily  Venus  wants  the  m^ow  tone,  the  crisp  colour,  the  racy 
taste,— -keeping,  my  old  firioid, — let  me  recommend  to  you  stricter  keep- 
inf.  Then  the  fore-shortening  is  bad,  the  right  diigh  out  of  drawing; 
ai^  mark  that  folse  diadow  upon  the  infonor  upper  section  of  the  left. 
Then  again  your  Alexander  on  horseback,  how  mean  in  drapery,  ho# 
eomnaon  the  attitude,— «nd  for  the  horse,  it  is  (excuse  my  firankness,  m 
old  fiiend,)  a  wretched  figure."  Apelles  could  bear  no  more.  "  HoU, 
Sir,^  said  he,  "  let  the  <£arger  whidi  bore  you  hither  be  placed  before 
the  picture."  "  Oh !  yon  would  appeal  to  the  Irving  model,;'  said  Me- 
gabysufl,  scornfully.  ''  Let  the  horse  b^  introduced,  I  pray  you,"  said 
Apdles.  The  steed,  a  truly  galhuit  one,  in  rich  trapping;s  and  shod  in 
foid^  was  placed  before  the  picture;  which  n6  sooner  caught  his  eye 
than  he  neijB^ed  and  started ;  his  eye,  Ins  ear,  his  crest  giving  signs 
of  siVDny  ex^tement,  whilst  he  applied  his  nostrils,  to  ming^  his  breath 
with  diat  of  tbd  animal  that  lived  and  moved  in  the  picture  of  Apelles* 
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*'  Sir,"  said  the  painter,  Cuming  round  upon  the  satrap,  "  whilit  you 
were  silent,  I  took  you  for  one  really  aupenor  to  other  men,  but  by 
your  speech  you  have  shewn,  that  even  this  horse  that  bears  you  can 
judge  a  picture  better."  •  •  •  •  The  mortified  pride  of  Megabysus  •  ♦  *  *  ♦ 
Coinbabus  lingered  behind^  to  salute  Apelles  at  parting,  and  request 
his  permission  to  return.  •*«••«•  Combabus  was  sUU  kneeling  in 
speechless  adoration  before  the  Goddess,  when  Apelles  touched  him 
gently,  and  awakened  him  firom  his  ecsta^.  "  Oh !"  said  Combabus,  *<  let 
me  implore  pardon  of  the  Goddess  for  an  impious  doubt  that  lurked  in  ray 
bosom,  of  her  having  revealed  herself  to  you,  and  of  thee  too,  thou  divine 
old  man.  Oh  no,  it  is  not  in  the  art  of  mortal  man  to  create  that  image 
from  mere  invention,  and  the  pencil  of  Apelles  only  could  catch  thcMe 
traits  of  the  present  goddess — ^her  charms  visibly  naked  to  vulgar  sense, 
but  clothed  in  divinity  to  the  soul's  eye, — the  young  Himerif  those  soft 
ministers  of  universal  love,  binding  up  the  still  dripping  ringlets  of  hev 
hair,  whilst  the  compassionate  goddess,  but  just  emergent  firom  the  wajve, 
catches,  with  gracenil-bended  neck,  and  listening  ear,  the  prayers  and 
vows  of  lovers."  "  Young  man,"  said  Apelles,  **  thou  art  worthy  to 
know,  and  thou  shalt  know  this  mystery,  which  my  lips  wiU  then  have 
disclosed  to  thee  alone  among  men.  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Demetrina^ 
and  betrothed  bride  of  Selencus,  filled  Greece  and  Asia  with  the  fiune  of 
her  charms.  Though  age  had  already  stolen  away  the  vigour,  and 
spoiled  the  form,  of  my  limbs,  my  heart,  still  warm,  glowed  with  pas« 
sionate  curiosity  to  behold  this  inc<nnparable  beauty.  I  set  out  secretly 
from  Corinth,  dien  the  place  of  my  abode;  and  aAer  a  journey  which 
need  not  be  detailed,  reached  Antioch,  the  royal  city  of  Seleucus,  on  the 
very  day  of  his  marriage  with  this  fairest  princess  of  the  age.  I  waa 
iofnaaate  in  the  time  of  my  arrival,  as  it  is  only  on  occasions  of  grand 
aolemnii^  that  the  usages  of  Asia  permit  their  princesses  to  be  publicly 
seen.  The  ceremonial  began  with  a  grand  procession  to  the  Temple 
of  Apollo,  led  by  the  royal  brid^proom,  the  bride,  and  the  court. 
I  joined  the  procession  as  it  entered  the  temple,  and  placed  myself 
behind  a  pillar,  whence,  unseen,  I  might  behold  Stratonice.  The  Prm^ 
cess,  completely  envdc^ped  in  a  large  veil,  approached  the  statue  of 
ApoDo.  Two  priests,  who  stood  one  on  either  hand,  gradually  raised 
the  veil,  and  discovered  that  form  of  celestial  lovelmess.  Oh  I  my 
young  friend,  it  is  not  in  language  to  describe  her.  She  seemed  ao 
immortal  beauty  bending  and  burning  before  the  image  of  ApoUo, 
whUst  the  enamoured  god  returned  the  adoration  which  he  received* 
As  soon  as  I  recovered  from  die  trance  of  delight  into  whidi  this  vision 
direw  my  senses  and  my  soul,  I  took  out  my  pencil,  and  tried  to  sketch 
the  heavenly  idea.  The  ceremonial  was  repeated  during  three  suc- 
cessive days,  and  each  day  I  returned  to  my  task — in  vain.  The  ever- 
varying  play  of  the  lines  of  beauty,  and  the  light  of  soul  upon  her 
countenance,  vanished  firom  the  touch  of  palpable  delineadon.  4?or 
several  days  the  image  of  Stratonice  still  haunted  me,  whilst  every  effort 
to  fix  it  on  the  canvass  fiuled.  One  day,  at  laagth,  afler  a  long  reverie^ 
my  fancy  warmed,  my  enthusiasm  rose.  I  offered  up  a  prayer  to  Ve- 
nus, (for  I  reverence  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece,  young  man,) 
the  tutelar  deity  of  beauty,  to  inspire  and  aid  me.     W^  it  reality,  or 
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it    I  fdt  myself  transported  once  more  to  the  temple,  and 
diefe  the  8ett-h<Nm  Venus  helrsen  appeared  before  me,  in  the  form  of 
Strstonice,  not  in  the  cumbrous  splendor  of  her  bridal  robes,  but  clad 
only  in  her  divinity,  as  just  risen  from  the  wave.    I  seized  my  pencil, 
and,  with  a  toudi  of  lightning,  sketched  the  picture  which  is  now  before 
you.     In  a  few  days  my  work  was  finished.     I  loved  it  with  the  piety 
of  a  mortal  towards  the  kindest  daughter  of  Olympus,  and  the  predilec- 
tion of  a  &ther  for  thet>£&pring  of  his  old  age.     Anxious  to  produce  it 
to  die  admiring  eyes  of  Greece,  I  hastened  to  the  nearest  port,  and 
went  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Corinth.  The  weather  was  delightful, 
and  the  breeze  fair.     But  after  an  hour  passed  upon  the  water,  the  sun 
having  nearly  reached  the  boundary  of  the  west,  a  small  black  cloud 
obscured  a  portion  of  his  orb.     The  sailors  observed  it  with  ominous 
silence.     The  doud  gradually  expanded,  until  in  a  short  time  its  size 
became  prodigious^  md  involved  the  world  in  darkness.  The  land-wind, 
at  the  same  time^  blew  a  tremendous  g^ale — ^all  became  terror  and  confu- 
sion.    Tlie  thunder  pealed  above  our  heads.     During  a  transient  flash 
I  seised  and  clasped  my  picture  to  my  bosom,  as  a  mother  would 
cla^  her  child  in  a  deluge  or  a  conflagration.     The  sailors  observed 
me :  superstition  and  the  presence  of  death  are  the  most  infatuated 
and  rdentiess  counsellors.      A  cry  ran  through   the   ship  that   the 
old  man  and  his    mysterious  packet   had  brought  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods.    They  seized  me,  and  had  just  dragged  me  to 
the  verge  of  the  vessel,  to  be  flung  into  the  waters,  when  suddenly, 
a  happy  inspiration — "  Hold  I"   said  I,   '*  wait  for  the  next  flash — 
it  wM  be  but  a  moment,  and  your  lives  are   saved."      They  re- 
leased me.     I  instantly  unrolled  my  picture,  which  was  painted  on  the 
flexible  canvass  of  Egypt,  folded  into  a  small  compass.     A  propitious 
flash  came,  and  reveded  the  beauteous  image  to  their  eyes.     '*  Behold," 
said  I,  '*  it  is  the  celestial  daughter  of  the  waves — ^it  is  Venus,  who  can 
save  you  firom  the  storm."  The  crew  and  passengers  all  dropped  down 
in  wonder  and  adoration,  with  their  faces  on  the  i&p's  deck.    On  a  sud- 
den the  Goddess  heard  iheir  prayers,  the  wind  abated  of  its  fury,  the 
blade  doud  that  curtained  Heaven  from  our  sight  was  rent  asunder, 
and  the  twin  children  of  Leda  shone  forth  with  hope  and  joy  to  ma- 
riners.    We  landed  at  Corinth  wi£h  a  feeling  of  happiness,  which  may 
be  easily  conceived.     On  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  to  my  great 
smpriae,  I  behdd  a  grand  procession  approaching  my  threshold.     It 
was  <3ompoBed  of  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  Venus,  who  came  to  con« 
gratalate  me  on  the  signal  fi&vour  and  familiarity  which  the  Goddess 
had  vouchsafed  to  me.    It  appeared  that  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers 
had  solemnly  declared  the  appearance  of  Venus  in  the  midst  of  the 
stonn,   to  rescue  from  a  watery  grave  the  painter    Apelles,    whose 
cabiiiet  she  had  visited  in  secret,  in  order  to  employ  his  favoured  pencil 
m  pourtl^ying  her  immortal  charms.*  *  *  *  *  "  To-morrow,"  said  Com- 
babus»  "I  d^iart  from  Greece."     ''  Whither  in  such  sudden  haste?" 
nid  ApeOes.     ^  To  Antioch,"  replied  the  young  man,  **  to  behold  this 
paragon  of  beauty,  Stratonice,  thiis  wonder  of  her  sex."    "  Beware,  my 
young  firiend,"  said  Apelles ;  "  you  are  now  in  the  morning  of  life, 
whilst  the  senses  are  yet  fervid  and  unworn*"    *'  My  mind  is  resojyed," 
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Baid  Cotnb^buc^,  "  tdtsA  thou,  nfty  friend,  shah  give  nde  letters  of  ie* 
quaiittance  to  sovne  fHetid  of  thine  ift  Andooh."  "  I  hate  bm  one  friead 
uiere,"  said  Apelles ;  *'  it  is  firasistratitt,  the  nephew  of  my  old  fHend 
Aristotle,  mid  physician  to  the  Queen.  **•*•" 

[We  break  off  here  for  the  present,  but  shall  probaAily  continve  die 
adventure  of  Combabos  and  Stratonice  in  a  future  Number.] 


OLD    CHRISTMAS    TIMES   AT   THE    TEMPLE. 

We  have  not  heart  almost  to  touch  upon  the  merry  days  that  have 
been  kept  in  our  halls.  We  address  not  ourselves  to  the  distant  years 
when  knighthood  held  gay  and  gallant  reign  within  these  borders,  nor 
aught  would  we  here  fiun  know  of  those  places,  but  as 


-  the  bricky  towres. 


The  which  on  Thames'  brode  aged  back  do  ride. 
Where  now  the  studioas  lawyers  have  their  bowres.'' 

Bowers  indeed!  but  now  forsaken  of  the  good  sprit  that  used  to 
dwell  therein.  As  to  the  old  virtues  of  hospitality,  social  kindness, 
good-fellowship— this  goodly  pile  of  our's  is  but  of  yesterday ;  oin^ 
benchers  (patriarchal  title !)  have  not  a  touch  of  andqui^.  The  foslnon 
of  their  persons  is  contemporary  wil^  the  notions  of  the  least  atnoi^st 
us.  That  they  are  of  recent  diate,  ^ou  have  a  probate  in  whataoevef 
they  say — in  whatsoever  they  do.  Speak  not  to  them  of  the  Christ* 
mas  of  ancient  days — die  epic  times  of  the  Temple — the  spring  seaaoli 
for  die  affections  of  its  young  followers.  They  will  not  hear  you  upon 
tihe  glories  of  the  banqueting  hour,  nor  in  celebration  of  the  reign  of 
the  mighty  Prince  of  the  time,  or  the  ministry  of  Masters  of  J^veHa 
and  Lords  of  Misrule ;  nor  yet  touching  the  history  of  the  marvelloas 
conversion  of  lawyers,  benchers,  and  **  their  mighty  paramounts,"  (who 
may  not  be  lightly  spoken  of)  into  wilful  abettors  of  the  game  of  blind* 
man's-buif,  knowingl]^  giving  countenance,  aid,  and  support  to  the 
practices  of  minstrels,  jesters,  and  such  like.*  We  had  a  parliament  here 
in  ancient  times — a  blessing  of  a  legislature  it  was.  The  approa^  of 
Christmas  always  brought  a  full  attendance,  for  then  bills  were  brou^^ 
in,  papers  laid  on  the  table  (and  no  doubt  much  oratory  spilt  upon  the 
occasion)  for  the  due  solemnization  of  the  merry  rites,  time  out  of 
mind  celebrated  by  their  good  predecessors.  They  were  in  earnest 
about  the  matter.  Commend  us  to  a  corporation  for  the  ordering  of  a 
foast.  Straight  were  ministers  appointed — straight  were  die  hands  of 
government  strengthened — and  all  tneir  resources  produced,  to  meet  the 
vast  exigency  of  die  timet. 


*  Dugdale,  in  his  '<  brlpnes  Juridiciales,"  bus  extracted  fh>iii  the  Registers 
of  tlMT  T^p!e  ate  acf  dUat  of  the  manner  of  spending  the  Christntas  Aere.  But  f6t 
a  sprightly  and  picturesqne  description  of  the  samd  scenes,  we  refer  to  the  *<  Aoea«> 
iteoce  of  AnjO^nry,"  by  Gerard  Laigb. 

f  The  oifficers  of  all  kinds  were  diosen  in  fall  Parliament,  in  Trinity-term,  cveiy 
year ;  ,aiid  the  provisions  which  were  contrired  against  crosses  and  contingenciea^ 
eM^bodB^tmicb  rare  practieal  wisdom. 
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But,  by  oor  Lady,  it  is  the  dsy,  Um  long^cocpeeted  day  6f  rc^oicmg, 
and  the  tables  are  all  set.  Hark  to  that  courageous  blast — it  is  the 
grand  procession  with  the  first  course.  You  see  our  great  officers  of 
state  at  the  head.  What  a  fantastic  group  would  their  quaint  costume 
make  of  them,  but  for  the  glare  of  those  torches  borne  in  front !  The 
constable  marshal,  for  a  follower  of  Minerva,  really  shews  bravely 
in  his  mail  of  knighthood.  But  see,  the  tables  have  received  their  des- 
tined burden — the  awful  courtesies  are  over,  and  the  rites  begun.  Now 
mark  that  dish  of  precedence,  so  reverently  gazed  upon  by  all — it  is 
smoking  beneath  the  "eyes  intent**  of  that  worthy  "auncient"  seated 
in  the  place  of  honour.  That,  Sir,  is  the  boar's  head  soused — ^it  is  a 
storied  dish,  and  there  are  secrets  in  its  biography  that  may  not  be 
lightly  tdd.  It  was  among  the  temporalities  &at  stuck  longest  to  tltis 
mitre.*  The  second  and  third  courses  are  served  up  with  the  sataie 
ceremony  as  the  first. t  The  tables  being  '*  avoided*'  after  the  banquet, 
*' in  fiur  and  decent  manner,'*  afler  a  due  interval  devoted"  not  to  toys, 
but  wine,'*  the  "  auncientest^'  Master  of  the  Revels  (always  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest)  adventured,  as  by  office  bound,  even  upon  a  carol  suited 
to  the  occasion ;  and  having  to  the  extent  of  his  good  voice  diligently 
performed  the  same,  had  the  right,  in  virtue  of  the  dangerous  service, 
to  claim  a  carol  from  one  of  the  company,  who  likewise  nominated  his 
successor.  And  thus  the  laughing  hours  passed  by,  until  the  clamorous 
blast  proclaimed  that  the  Master  of  the  Revels  began  his  reign.  But 
of  the  de%hts  of  those  moments,  ere  that  blast  was  heard,  who  shall 
^peak  ?  The  circle  of  elders  that  you  see  grouped  about  that  table — 
what  a  communion  of  high  spirits  is  there ! — ^what  intelligence  —  what  a 
tone  of  mind  are  expressed  in  that  brilliant  period  I — what  a  war  of  wit  is 
Bghted  up  amongst  them ! — ^how  they  smite  each  other  with  their  airy 
brands !  But  hear  the  wild  laugh  from  the  young  group  beneath  them ; 
these  are  the  known  patrons  of  every  fireak — the  op^i  professors  of  mis- 
^taei- — the  very  children  of  Misrule  in  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of 
every  sober  subject  of  his  Mightiness,  the  great  paramount  of  the  time. ' 
Bat  the  Master  of  the  Revels  is  on  the  floor  with  his  train-band  of 
jesters  and  mummers.  We  will  invoke  them  even  in  the  words  of 
old  Chaucer,  as  worthy  a  member  of  our  Inn  as  has  been  seen  since 
Us  day: — 

**  Doc  come,  my  mynttreles 
And  jesten,  for  to  tell  us  tales, 

AnoD  in  mj  armyage. 
Of  romances  yatto  been  royals. 
Of  popes  and  cardinals. 
Ana  eke  of  love-longynge.*' 

*  The  boar's  head  is,  we  believe,  still  served  up  on  Christmas-day  at  Queen's 
CoBese,  Oxford,  with  aoctest  pomp  and  drciimstaiiee. 
t  arbe  ceramoaial  after  supper  was,  perhaps,  the  most  iaterestfaig  of  anv.    The 
,  and  the  Prince  took  his  station  under  the  place  of  ho 


I  up,  and  the  Prince  took  his  station  uiuler  the  place  of  honour, 

«he»  Ina  Adiievement  was  beautifully  embroidered,  and  advised  wiell  of  sundry 
inrtf—  with  the  ambassadors  of  fokd^Ti  nadons.  There  be  was  attended  in  true 
OrieAtal  alTle.  His  Highness  distributed  honours  by  the  hands  of  his  great  officers 
vith  regal  liberaliiy.  « 
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A  learned  gentleman  of  those  days  was  no  Sir  Oracle,  that  would  a 
"  wilful  stillness  *'  affect, 

''^  And  with  his  gown  his  gravity  maintain/' 

The  morality  of  the  time  was  so  ordered  as  that  a  man  might  be 
thought  good  for  something,  although  he  had  his  teeth  ;  nor  was  it  laid 
down  that  to  be  sound  of  limb  was  good  evidence  of  infirmity  of  mind. 
And  thus  it  was,  that  the  barrister  of  that  golden  age  was  enabled  to 
pass  through  the  disastrous  chances  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  of  the 
Christmas  ^tival  with  applause ;  nor  was  it  a  punishable  offence 

<'  That  he  could  play,  and  daunce,  and  vault,  and  spring. 
And  all  that  else  pertains  to  revelling/' 

But  these  virtuous  days  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  glory, 
and  the  pride,  and  the  honour  of  the  Temple  have  fled — 

''  Oh  !  all  b  gone ;  and  all  that  goodly  glee 
Which  wont  to  be  the  glory  of  gay  wits. 
Is  laid  a^bed.'* 

And  the  wisdom  of  modem  days  puts  its  ban  upon  such  unprofitable 
doings.  A  man  must  be  of  a  serious  turn,  according  to  law,  now-a- 
days,  or  he  may  expect  the  peace-officers  after  him.  You  talk  of  su- 
perstition, and  point  to  the  ritual  of  Popery.  "  You  would  bate  me  of 
half  my  merriment  out  of  spite  to  the  scarlet  lady,**  says  Selden,  (and 
we  cite  the  learned  authority  with  deep  professional  reverence). 
•*  There  never  was  a  merry  world  since  the  fairies  lefl  dancing,  and  the 
parson  left  conjuring."  We  go  not  the  whole  extent  of  this  opinion  ; 
but  we  own  we  would  consent  to  undertake  a  reasonable  penance  at  the 
discretion  of  the  minister — we  would  not  grumble  at  a  practicable  fair 
length  of  pilgrimage — ^nay,  we  would  even  tender  our  respects  to  a  lair 
wooden  representative  of  a  grim  Saint,  if  by  such  concessions  we 
could  bring  back  the  days  and  nights  of  Old  Christmas-time  at  the 
Temple. 

A  F£W  Tekflars. 


TO    A    FRIEND. 

Henry,  my  friend !  thou  gazest  on  mine  eye. 

And  steal'st  thy  lingering  glance  athwart  my  brow. 
As  though  thy  kindly  heart  would  question — why 

TTiose  once  so  bright,  appear  so  joyless  now? — 
Look  on  the  West  I    The  sinking  sun's  last  beam 

Sheds  on  thy  cheek  a  love-like  brilliancy — 
The  sun  b  set ;  and  now  thy  features  seem 

More  dark  than  ere  his  rays  illumined  thee. 
Thus  in  Love's  light  my  fond  heart  shone  awhile. 

Too  warm  for  woe,  too  radiant  for  regret  j 
Then  beam'd  my  alanoe,  then  flash'd  the  thoughtless  smile. 

But  now  they  shine  no  more — my  sun  is  set ! 
Yet  still,  thank  Heaven !  there  resU  dear  Friendship's  light. 
Its  day  is  not  so  rich,  but  O !  it  knows  no  nij^t !  C.  J 
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TBB    TRAVELLING    PROPENSITIES   AND    OPINIONS    OP 
JOHN   BULL. 

The  English  are  allowed  to  be  more  given  to  occasional  migration 
than  any  other  people ;  strength  of  purse,  and  a  national  morbidness  of 
temper  that  requires  the  dissipation  of  foreign  scenes  and  society,  have 
been  assigned  as  causes  :  to  whatever  extent  they  may  be  so,  they  are 
certainly  not  the  only  ones.  Islanders  as  we  are,  the  ideal  limits  that 
confine  us  to  our  home  are  more  strongly  marked — it  is  the  ocean  that 
rolls  between  us  and  other  countries,  and  that  unaccoimtable  impulse 
to  self-hberation,  which  we  feel  locally  as  well  as  morally,  swells  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  barrier  that  obstructs  it.  The  Alps 
are  a  noble  boundary  in  imagination,  but  geographers,  that  unroman- 
tic  sect,  destroy  it : — there  is  a  line  of  demarcation  on  Mount  St.  Ber- 
nard, astride  of  which  one  may  have  his  right  foot  m  Italy  and  his  left 
in  France — a  feat  of  no  small  subhmity  to  modem  tourists.  This  fa- 
cility of  communication  lessens  the  dignity  of  both  countries ;  the  very 
essence  of  grandeur  is  in  the  idea  of  isolation,  and  we  feel  it  in  the 
boast  of  the  poet —  ^ 

*'  I  ttood  and  stand  alone,  remembered  or  forgot" 

There  is  no  association  connected  with  our  country,  so  endearing  and 
«inob1ing  as  our  *'  ocean-wall."  We  are  conscious  of  being  surrounded, 
like  the  earth  itself,  with  an  unfathomable  element ;  and  we  pass  it  with 
feelings  akin  to  those  which  we  might  experience  in  voyaging  to  an- 
odier  planet.  It  is  otherwise  with  tibe  Continental  nations  o£  Europe: 
their  journeys  from  metropolis  to  metropolis  resemble  our  trips  from 
London  to  York,  or  to  Manchester — they  see  strange  faces  and  strange 
people,  but  it  is  the  plain  road-way  all  along.  Besides,  their  vicim'ty 
and  intermixture  with  each  other  completely  check  those  romantic  an- 
ticipations, with  which  we  look  beyond  sea.  Europe  is  common  life  to 
them,  while  to  us  it  is  a  drama,  and  a  dream — a  paradise  to  be  ex- 
j^red  and  enjoyed. 

With  such  current  sentiments  amongst  us,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
should  have  been  over-run  with  tours  and  visits,  barren  journals,  and 
dissertative  quartos  on  leagues  and  posting.  The  proper  period  or  fit- 
ting disposition  for  travel  ^  difficult  to  fix  on  or  attain; — ^we  should 
be  young  to  possess  in  its  freshness  the  spring  of  sympathy  and  asso- 
ciation ;  and  without  the  knowledge  which  it  demands  years  to  acquire, 
the  objects  most  pregnant  with  interest  will  be  but  a  dead  letter. 
Such  things  must  be  left  to  chance : — a  good  stock  of  animal  spirits  is, 
after  all,  Uie  best  compaffnon  de  voyage  ;  it  enables  one  to  quaff  the  de- 
licious draught  of  novdty,  unmixed  with  that  feeling  of  desolation 
that  comes  upon  us,  amid  foreign  scenes  and  unaccustomed  sounds. 
It  is  doubly  necessary  to  the  ignorant  linguist,  for  vivacity  is  a  language 
current  every  where ;  it  is  always  understood,  and  is  by  far  a  better  in- 
terpreter tlum  Blagdon,  or  any  other  Mamttl  de  Voyageur.  Testy  and 
Sensitive  have  put  nothing  on  record  half  so  miserable  as  one  of  our 
Smellfungus's  stuck  in  the  comer  of  a  Diligence,  abandoned  to  his  own 
spleen  and  suUenness.  These  woefhl  personages  must  exceedingljr  per- 
plex the  curious  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  they  joumey,  to  dis- 
cover what  the  deuce  can  bring  such  living  corpses  among  them.  But 
there  are  some  of  these  we  should  not  insult — the  diseased  and  the 
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broken,  many  perhaps  in  spirit  and  in  heart,  that  seek  in  metre  geniai 
climes  to  recruit  their  heiuth  and  life.  The  numerous  tombs  with 
English  inscriptions,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Pere  La  Chaise*,  and  in  the 
buryinff-grounds  throughout  the  South  of  France,  attest  the  final  re- 
pose of  many  a  valetudinarian.  There  are,  however,  more  substantial 
and  less  sentimental  monuments  of  our  love  of  travel  left  throughout 
Europe.  Chateaubriand,  the  epic  itinerarian,  found  very  comfortable 
traces  of  them  in  Pdoponnesus.  "  There  is  at  Misitra,"  says  he,  '*  a 
Greek  house  of  entertainment  called  the  Auberge  Anglaise^  ^ere  they 
eat  roast-beef  and  drink  Port-wine.  Travellers  are,  in  this  respect, 
under  great  obligations  to  the  English ;  it  is  they  who  have  established 
good  inns  throughout  all  Europe — ^in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Spain — at  Constantinople,  and  at  Athens,  and  here,  even  to  the  very 
gates  of  Sparta,  in  despite  of  Lycurgus"t.  How  would  the  Pythian 
prophetess  have  astonisned  the  old  worthies  of  Greece,  if  she  had 
foretold  them  the  establishment  of  English  chop-houses  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Athens  and  Lacedsemon ! 

It  is  easier  to  create  a  demand  for  roast-beef  than  to  write  books — 
our  success  has  consequently  been  more  coipplete  in  the  former  attempt. 
We  have  no  such  traveller  as  Humboldt ;  yet  some  people  compare  him 
with  Dr.  Clarke,  who, -as  a  brother  correspondent  observes  soroewh^e, 
travelled  to  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  proving  Richard  the  Third  not 
BO  great  a  villain,  after  all,  as  Shakspeare  and  the  pit  would  have  him. 
As  an  individual,  I  must  record  myself  to  have  learned  from  that  gen- 
tleman's first  volume  an  abundance  of  information  extremely  difficult 
to  reconcile.  I  found  the  Russians  to  be  the  most  amiable  people  in 
the  world,  and  the  greatest  rogues ;  and  throughout  the  course  of  the 
volume,  as  of  Dr.  Clarke's  journey,  they  rise  and  fall  in  the  scale  of 
human  excellence  so  abruptly,  that  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  un- 
&vourable  character  of  the  Russians  to  the  ruggedness  of  dieir  roads, 
that  jolted  the  traveller  out  of  good  humour,  while  the  Cossacks  seem 
indebted  for  the  praise  of  honesty  and  civilization  to  the  smooth  plains 
over  which  his  carriage  glided.  I  am  no  traveller,  nor  beholder  of 
sights ;  yet,  like  all  the  worid,  took  a  tdp  to  the  Continent  some  years 
since,  and  must  say,  that  what  most  astonished  me  were  the  volumes 
of  our  tourists.  The  descriptions  of  columns,  arcs,  fii^ades,  and  co- 
lonnades, are  all  very  correct ;  the  pictures  of  private  society  abroad, 
•uch  as  Lady  Morgan's  "  France,"  may  be  very  correct  for  aaght  I 
know — they  are,  at  any  rate,  very  entertaiAing ;  but  the  accounts  we 
have  been  fovoured  with  concerning  the  strange  manners  of  the  people 
— ^the  ]^found  analyses  of  national  character  gathered  from  the  i^ys 
of  Pans — ^the  levity  of  the  women — the  politeness  of  the  men — the 
cheapness  of  amus^nents — the  profusion  of  the  Ei^zlish,  &c  &c.  nine 
assertions  in  ten,  a{^pear  to  me  die  exact  converse  of  the  truth. 

To  commence  widi  what  I  have  last  enumerated — ^profusion,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  has  ceiased  to  be  the  characteristic  of  English 

*  There  are  some  lamentable  traits  of  national  envy  displayed  in  the  beautUiil 
cemetery  of  Mont  Loqis.  Some  inscriptions  orer  the  bodies  of  Efi^lish  have  been 
partially  Ininrsd  and  defaced :  that  over  Major  Randolph,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
if  one.  t  Itineraire,  torn.  L 
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JifiW  W  Francp.  f\^  ^ootrary,  indeed,  is  the  prevaiUug  dispositioo. 
France  is  crowded  from  one  end  to  the  othpr  with  English  economista ; 
and  the  custoip  they  have  now  learned,  of  bargaining  for  every  thing 
before-hand,  even  with  the  guides  and  porters  that  reply  with  a  '<  Ce 
fpit  vout  voukZf  Monsieur"^-''  What  you  please*' — gives  an  appearance 
of  parsimony  and  suspicion  rather  than  that  of  carelessness  and  prodir 
l^ty.  The  Frene)i  tradesmen  find  it  no  longer  easy  to  put  the 
English  under  contribution ;  and  even  when  they  did,  they  had  a  veiy 
good  excuse.  There  is  twice  as  much  extortion  on  the  English  side  of 
file  channel,  without  an  atom  of  tl^  civility  that  might  render  it  palat* 
abl^  Let  our  countrymen  then  not  lay  in  a  double  stock  of  suspiciop, 
when  they  purpose  visiting  the  Continent — they  wiU  no  where  find  more 
n^^es  than  they  have  left  at  home.  There  is  not,  in  any  country  in 
Europe,  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  petty  larceny  that  is  committed  in 
London  alone.  I  never  heard  of  an  Englishm^  who  lost  evena  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Another  of  the  generally  received  and  erroneous  opinions  entertained 
here,  is  the  cheapness  of  aimisem^its  in  Paris ;  of  which  but  one  word. 
The  price  of  admittance  to  theatres  is  of  no  consideration  but  to 
thorough  play-goers,  that  is,  to  the  occupiers  of  the  pit.  Now  in 
Paris,  altlK>ugh  the  parterre  or  pit  be  cheaper,  yet  it  is  farther  removed 
from  the  stage  than  ours — ^it  is  the  cheapest  and  least  respected  part  of 
the  house,  answering  to  our  upper  galleries— in  short,  it  is  not  where 
our  critics  would  choose  to  sit. 

Next  of  all,  the  French  do  not  seem  to  me  a  jot  more  polite  than 
other  people,  and  this  is  a  quality  on  all  hands  allowed  them.  The 
guides  and  others  that  one  will  have  to  pay,  are  undemably  extremely 
civil ;  but  not  in  our  barbarous  metropolis  do  we  ever  meet  with  the  in- 
tentional rudeness  and  hrusquerk  experienced  at  every  turn  in  the 
French  capital.  The  only  difference  between  the  nations  in  this  point 
is,  that  where  we  bow,  they  take  off  their  hats,  and  where  we  anxiously 
seek  tidings  and  news  of  the  health,  happiness  of  friends,  &c.  they 
find  time  to  pay  a  compliment.  The  politeness  of  society  is  another 
thing — at  present,  I  only  busy  myself  with  the  erroneous  prejudices, 
both  in  our  favour  and  the  contrarv,  with  which  we  regard  the  nations 
of  the  Continent;  and  of  the  actual  state  of  their  societv  among  them- 
sdves,  the  generality  of  us  neither  know  no^  care  any  thing. 

Hie  levi^  of  French  women  is  a  necessary  part  of  John  Bull's  creed, 
and  the  part  in  which  he  is  most  completely  mistaken.  That  the  preju- 
^ace  originated  in  truth  is  likely ;  but  if  the  French  had  a  Due  de  Riche- 
heu,  we  have  had  Lord  Rochester.  Their  own  writers  allow  that  the 
Revolution  has  destroyed  the  French  gallantry,  and  gallantry  may  be 
here  taken  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense.  There  are  no  women 
more  modest  and  well-behaved  than  the  Parisians —the  eyes  of  females 
in  London  are  fully  as  busy  and  impudent.  And  the  female  peasants 
<^  the  country  parts  of  France  are  much  more  reserved  than  any  of 
die  pretty  villagers  of  Great  Britain. 

Another  of  our  horrors  is  a  French  Sunday;  nevertheless,  I  under- 
stand that,  at  present,  we  have  full  as  much  shop-keeping  and  sale  here 
ri  that  day.    The  theatres  bdng  open  on  the  sabbath  is  the  custom 
most  shodLs  us,  and  no  wonder — a  London  theatre  is,  indeed,  a 
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place  of  profane  amusement.  But  the  aspect  of  the  Parisian  houses 
is  totally  different — there  is  no  dress,  no  show,  no  indecorum  in  the 
boxes.  The  men  are  silent,  and  the  women  muffled — all  attentive, 
sober,  and  at  home,  as  if  they  listened  to  a  tea-table  conversation  in 
our  holy  city.  John  Knox  himself  could  never  persuade  me  diat  a 
French  theatre  was  the  habitation  of  Satan  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 
those  sentiments  and  passages  which  they  mark  with  applause,  there 
never  was  a  people  in  whom  the  feelings  of  patriotism  and  moral  princi- 
ple were  stronger.  If  their  enemies  deny  die  assertion,  it  only  proves 
them  to  be  honester  people  at  the  theatre  than  any  where  else,  whidi 
surely  is  not  a  proof  of  its  being  a  bad  school.  Y. 


ROME. 

Two  or  three  pictures  neglected  and  faded. 

By  two  or  three  thousand  of  rubbish  o'ershaded. 

Two  or  three  ruins  majestic,  sublime. 

Amidst  heaps  of  old  walls  that  consume  all  your  time* 

Two  or  three  marbles  above  all  our  praises, 

Two  or  three  thousand  of  old  noseless  faces 

New  furbish'd,  new  christen'd,  and  placed  upon  shelves. 

Like  nothing  on  earth,  that  I  know,  but  themselves. 

A  host  of  inscriptions  which  no  one  can  read. 

With  the  host  of  unfruitful  disputes  which  they  breed. 

Two  or  three  prosing  and  dull  Ciceronies, 

Two  or  three  cousins  and  brothers  of  Bony^t. 

Some  hundreds  of  churches,  with  many  a  shrine, 

Smoke,  marble,  and  gilding,  damp,  dirty,  and  fine. 

Some  thousands  of  monks,  of  all  orders  and  rules, 

A  jumble  of  hypocrites,  idlers,  and  fools : 

And  as  many  more  oriests,  with  an  air  quite  at  home. 

Fat,  rosy,  and  rouna,  the  true  Sovereigns  of  Rome. 

Some  forty  old  Cardinab  prank'd  out  in  scarlet. 

With  the  Pope  at  their  head — that  symbolical  harlot. 

A  score  of  lay  princes  quite  unknown  to  fame. 

With  nought  princely  about  them,  or  great,  but  their  name. 

Some  nondescript  prelates  ycleped  Monsignori, 

Pert,  flippant,  ancl  vain,  with  their  dulness  who  bore  ye ; 

With  lots  of  6ne  ladies,  who,  as  I  'm  a  sinner. 

Would  much  rather  give  you  a  bed  than  a  dinner. 

And  two  or  three  houses  that,  open'd  at  nights. 

Without  carpeu,  refreshments,  or  fires,  or  Ughts, 

Group  two  or  three  dames,  with  their  cavalier  cronies, 

And  compose  their  delectable  converzatiooes. 

With  two  or  three  hundred  of  tradesmen  lo  cheat  you. 

And  two  or  three  thousand  of  beggars  to  eat  you. 

Some  scores  of  apartments,  dull,  oirty,  and  dear ; 

That  pay  in  a  month,  all  they  cost  in  the  year. 

Restaurateurs  skilful  in  nothing  but  carving. 

Who  give  you  your  choice  between  poison  and  starving. 

Two  or  three  pleurisies  easy  to  purchase 

In  damp  vaults,  damp  houses,  aamp  linen,  damp  churches  i 

And  two  or  three  agues  you  il  catch  in  the  spring. 

Which  two  or  three  doctors  and  grave  diggers  bring. 

Would  drive  one  to  madness  beyond  all  resources, 

If  it  were  not  for  two  or  three  pair  of  post-horses.  M. 
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ON    THE    STATE    AND    IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    FINE    ARTS 
IN    ENGLAND. 

If  we  admit  that  a  successful  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  not  only 
demonstrates,  but  promotes,  the  refinement  of  a  nation,  it  cannot  but 
awaken  considerable  regret,  that,  remote  as  we  are  from  perfection, 
we  should  not  have  even  made  any  evident  progress  towards  it  in 
those  latter  years,  which  have  afforded  such  facilities  for  the  study 
of  Art. 

It  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  objected,  that  the  nation  at  large 
is  not  much  interested  in  die  success  or  reputation  of  artists ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  occasional  aids  from  Parliament,  and  the  distinguished 
encouragement  by  individuals,  but  Httle  has  been  produced  in  the 
higher  walks  of  Art  of  which  we  can  be  justly  proud.  Yet  many  of 
our  artists  have  travelled,  have  visited  the  reliques  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  been  the  welcomed  and  privileged  visitors  of  the  richest  galleries. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  most  favourable  moments  ever 
possessed  by  England  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  matters  of 
taste  are  elapsing  without  being  profited  by ;  and  that,  when  the 
present  race  of  Continental  travellers  (who  see  what  painting  has  been, 
what  architecture  and  sculpture  are  in  the  actual  hour,)  shall  have 
passed  away,  we  shall  sink  into  a  Gothic  oblivion  of  the  nobler  models, 
and  shall  be  thrown  upon  and  dependent  on  the  untalented  efforts  of  the 
English  school.  In  no  country  has  Nature  given  the  mind  more  of  the 
creative  &cu]^ ;  and  manual  aptitude  is  every  where,  and  in  every  occu- 
pation, evinced ;  but  either  the  course  of  instruction  is  faultv,  or  true 
genius  is  repressed,  or  the  nationally-charged  arrogance  of  self-opinion 
directs  the  labours  of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor,  and  even  too  oflen 
of  the  painter ;  and  so  communicative  are  their  ill-judged  decisions, 
that  I  heard  an  Englishman,  while  looking  at  the  Thesean  Temple  at 
Athens,  say,  *'  that  he  much  wondered  that  some  of  those  buildings 
had  not  spires :"  similarly  tasteless  ideas  are  the  general  ones  of  the 
country.  I  had  been  at  this  period  absent  for  many  years  firom  Eng- 
land, and  on  my  way  to  it,  was  delayed  for  some  time  at  Rome.  I  met 
there  several  English  young  men  of  great  promise,  actively  employed 
in  copying  from  the  Italian  school,  and  exacting,  by  the  excellence  of 
their  specimens,  the  praises  of  the  most  qualified  judges.  As  the  Con- 
tinent had  been  accessible  for  nearly  seven  years,  I  expected  to  see, 
in  some  of  the  fme  arts  in  England,  an  evident  and  decided  purity  of 
design,  and  ability  in  execution.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  the  one  or 
the  other ;  and  taking  the  three  last  performances  in  the  sister  arts  as 
examples,  I  believe  that  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  my 
assertion. 

The  most  public  performance,  and  cheapest  to  see,  (for  they  still  de- 
mand entrance-money  at  St.  Paul's)  and  first  in  dignity,  is  the  line  o{ 
new  buildings  intended  to  ornament  the  City,  and  calculated,  as  the 
Laureat  thinks,  to  throw  Athens  into  the  shade.  To  the  architectural 
student  the  entire  range  may  form  an  admirable  study  and  spot  of 
reference,  for  it  contains  every  style,  from  the  Athenian  to  the  London 
— a  tissue  of  incongruity,  non-descript  and  nonsensical ;  and  the  only 
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pile  that  can  atone  in  some  degree  for  the  mass  of  unharraoniousnessy 
IS,  from  situation,  less  in  a  thoroughfare  than  the  rest  of  the  deformed 
quantity. 

But  the  general  opinion  has  heen  strongly  expressed,  and  we  must 
hope  that,  when  renewed,  it  may  be  in  better  taste  ;  for  it  happily  is  of 
80  perishable  a  construction,  that  in  some  few  years 

The  United  Service  Club-house,  the  Fire-ofl&cc, 

St.  Peter's  Chapel,  the  whole  street  itself, 

(All  its  inhabitants,  we  hope,  being  gone) 

Shall  fall— a  tasteless  &bric  of  bad  Duilding, 

Nor  leave  a  house  behind. 

I  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  in  the  journals  accounts  of  the  sums 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  sculptured  commemoration  of  the  illustri- 
ous men  that  have  bled  for  their  country,  and  I  have  pointed  out  these 
accounts  to  the  foreigners  whom  I  have  met,  with  pride  at  such  a  judi- 
cious and  grateful  application  of  the  public  fimds.  I  have  sometimes 
added,  ^*  Here  is,  indeed,  what  may  be  called  patronage ;  here  is  the 
true  field  for  sculpture.  The  sentiment  thrown  around  the  sepul- 
chral monument  must  give  it  a  superiority  over  your  Hebes,  your 
Bacchus,  and  your  Faun ;  for  there  is  something  in  the  subject  to  in- 
spire— to  call  forth  the  magnificence  of  design."  With  all  the  predis- 
position to  be  charmed,  I  entered  St.  PauFs,  The  interior  of  this  su- 
perb church  was  in  a  state  of  complete  neglect ;  but  it  was  not  until  I 
commenced  the  perusal  of  the  monuments  that  I  saw  the  policy  of  the 
dirt.  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  at 
the  request  of  the  sculptors ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  for  modesty  is 
the  promise  of  amendment.  I  will  not  make  remarks  on  masses  of 
marble  that  are  not  of  recent  erection ;  but  there  is  a  wretched  na- 
tional penury  in  the  spirit  that  clusters  the  names  of  two  or  three  gallant 
officers  on  the  same  beggarly-looking  slab  of  marble.  If  these  things 
are  proposed  as  encouragement  for  the  living,  the  Legislature  must 
think  that  human  exertion  is  easily  bribed.  In  the  latest  monument 
that,  by  a  more  liberal  grant,  has  been  produced  on  a  more  elaborate 
scale,  we  will  notice  the  design  as  it  is,  and  the  incongruity  visible  in 
it,  as  in  every  other  group  where  allegory  is  attempted.  Sir  Thomas 
Picton  was  acknowl^geoly  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  British 
army.  After  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  subordinate  services  ren- 
dered to  the  country,  he  fell  in  the  most  distinguished  battle  of  modem 
times ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  monument  exhibits — ^not  the  form  of 
a  General  of  division,  nor  a  full  length  of  an  expiring  hero,  but — a 
bust ; — and  so  placed,  that  it  requires  an  opera-glass  to  observe  it  well. 
Now,  as  General  Picton's  figure,  in  the  artist's  opinion,  would  not  do 
for  sculpture,  he  has  given  us  three  that  he  thinks  may  answer  better. 
A  Victory,  or  an  England,  (I  forget  which)  with  a  Grecian  face,  hand- 
ing a  wreath  for  Picton's  brow  to  a  Roman  Legionary  (who  cannot 
reach  to  Picton's  bust),  and  who  is  to  represent  to  the  spectator  the  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  Valour.  Now,  we  think  that  a  British  soldier  is 
as  emblematical  of  valour  as  any  Roman  can  be.  And  knowing  that 
there  was  not  a  single  Itahan  corps  in  the  army  at  Waterloo,  any  sol- 
dier of  the  5  th  or  88th  regiments,  who  used  to  lead  in  Picton's  storm- 
ing-parties,  on  visiting  this  monument,  will  puzzle  his  memory  to  think 
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to  what  regim^t  of  the  division  this  fellow  belonged.  Next,  to  keep 
all  female  visitors  at  a  distance,  stands  a  naked  youth  (gracefully  sculp- 
tured,. I  allow),  who  represents  Genius.  The  naked  truth  every  one 
hears  of,  though  it  b  rarely  exhibited ;  but  this  genius  might  have  had 
clothes  on,  for  in  the  cold  cavity  of  St.  Paul's  the  boy  looks  as  if  freezing. 
Is  there  not  generally  a  committee  appointed  to  decide  on  the  designs^ 
and  if  nothing  more  in  character  was  submitted  to  them,  did  it  not  be- 
come their  duty,  with  only  the  wish  to  honour  the  memory  of  Picton, 
a  r^ard  for  sculpture,  and  a  disregard  as  to  the  country  of  the  artist, 
to  have  procured  a  design,  such  at  least  as  would  have  led  the  specta- 
tor into  the  secret — that  a  soldier  of  the  19th  century  was  thus  ho- 
noured by  the  gratitude  of  his  country  ?  A  free  trade  is  as  judicious 
in  the  Fine  Arts  as  in  those  which  are  necessary  to  existence.''^ 

The  object  of  the  public  is  to  have  fine  structures  and  monuments* 
There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  a  composition  in  St.  Paul's  that  would  not 
be  in  Italy  broken  up  to  make  cement ;  and  yet  every  one  knows  that 
these  things  might  have  been  procured,  of  elegant  conception  and  high 
finish,  at  an  inferior  expense.  If  one  of  these  monuments  could  shew 
itself,  in  its  Italian  quarry,  in  its  new  British  shape,  '*  'twould  make  the 
stones  o£  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny,''  ere  they  would  submit  to  em- 
barkation for  England. 

Another  monument  lately  erected,  standing  near  the  door  of  en- 
trance, is  actuaUy  better,  though  the  artist  might  have  made  the 
figures  in  relief  more  effective  and  graceful.  The  principal  figure  is  of 
General  Hay,  who  is  dressed  in  uniform,  and  the  effect  of  the  costume 
is  not  ungraceful  as  might  be  supposed.  In  these  things  we  have  been 
too  much  slaves  to  old  ideas.  If  a  man  of  the  present  day  looks  digni- 
fied in  existence  and  becoming  in  modem  costume,  does  he  not  give 
the  idea  of  more  active  and  manly  power  than  the  philosopher  in  his 
cumbrous  robe  ?  and,  ephemeral  as  the  fashion  is,  should  he  not  be 
represented  as  he  lived  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  painter  alone  has 
stepped  over  this  narrowness  of  taste  ?  Our  nobles  stand  in  the  frame 
in  their  official  dresses,  or  in  the  common  costume,  our  military  as 
British  military ;  allegory  is  not  crowded  into  the  painting  containing 
the  modarn  portrait.  And  what  artist  would  pencd  but  the  bust,  sur- 
rounded by  me  personified  attributes  of  the  mind  ? 

Now  we  may  inquire  what  is  the  coiurse  most  likely  to  succeed  in 
eliciting  a  better  taste  for  the  arts,  and  in  the  artists  themselves.  First, 
as  to  the  obligation  entailed  on  the  Country,  to  disgrace  the  appearance 
of  its  religious  edifices,  in  particular,  by  the  exclusive  patronage  of 
native  art.  The  profession  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  of  optional  adoption, 
becuise  tha  student,  before  he  can  feel  necessity,  must  incur  expenditure, 
and  pass  much  time  without  emolument.    If  a  young  man  without  the 

•  I  do  not  deny  the  skill  of  the  sculptor  in  what  he  has  done  (the  lion  not  being 
sculptured),  but  I  assert  tli«t  a  parliamentary  grant  is  not  to  be  given  for  copies  or 
ideas  of  antique  fignras,  when  the  country  wanted  the  full  representation  of  a  con- 
temporary personage.  Bad  as  the  composition  and  workmanship  of  many  other 
monumenU  are,  still,  where  the  principal  figure  of  the  subject  is  presented  in  the 
principal  representation,  we  experience  some  feeling  of  satisfaction. 

'^ 
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natural  requisites  for  success,  voluntarily  enters  on  the  career  of  an 
artist,  the  country  is  certainly  not  called  on  to  indemnify  him  for  his 
miscalculation  of  his  powers.  But,  from  the  system  pursued  hy  the 
puhlic  guardians  and  fosterers  of  art,  a  few  leaders  in  the  particular 
branches  have  an  exclusive  certainty  of  employment,  and  allow,  in  the 
indolence  even  of  genius,  much  of  their  powers  to  remain  dormant. 
If  invitations  for  designs  for  the  next  required  monumental  group 
were  extended  to  all  Europe,  wc  should  eidier  produce  amongst  our- 
selves something  of  perfect  beauty,  or  we  should  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing such  sculpture  as  might  originate  a  new  school  in  England. 
Something  of  this  kmd  should  be  done,  to  save  us  from  the  laughter  of 
the  Continent.  Our  painters,  whose  art  is  more  difficult,  have  com- 
pletely outstripped  the  architect  and  sculptor.  They  introduce  with  a 
superior  effect  the  modern  female  face,  and  on  the  neck  of  a  goddess 
or  a  Virtue  it  is  appropriately  placed.  But  if  they  acted  like  our 
sculptors,  we  might  expect  to  see  the  combatants  in  the  Peninsular 
battles  in  Roman  or  Greek  caparison,  as  well  as  a  British  King.* 

Speaking  of  battles  brings  me  to  the  third  illustration  of  my  pre- 
mises. The  Directors  of  the  National  Academy  have  given  a  sum  of 
public  money  for  the  most  rhapsodical  picture  that  ever  adorned  the 
walls  of  an  exhibition-room.  The  picture  is  entitled  "  The  Triumph 
of  England."  Of  course,  allegory  is  largely  employed ; — ^not  classical 
allegory,  but  the  wildest  fantastical  expression  is  given  to  dreams,  which 
could  have  sprung  alone  from  the  oppression  of  the  incubus.  The 
composer  of  this  picture  is,  by  declaration,  and  all  previous  study,  an 
animal-painter,  and  unsurpassed  as  such ;  but  in  this  instance,  when 
the  noblest  embodying  of  idea  was  requisite  to  give  a  conception  of 
the  proudest  era  of  the  British  monarchy,  the  competition  should  have 
been  thrown  open  to  the  world.  We  wanted  to  illustrate  a  crowd  of 
splendid  achievements,  and  should  not  have  been  restrained  in  the  gra- 
tification of  that  wish  by  the  narrow  and  quite  unnecessary  care  of  at- 
tending to  the  interests  of  a  well-established  artist.  The  British  School 
of  Painting  (in  a  rapid  state  of  advancement)  owes  its  best  success  to 
private  patronage  ;  but  the  hitherto  existing  ordinances  and  rules  of  its 
academic  direction  have  not  much  benefited  it.  Let  the  Directors  of 
the  Academy  reject  all  designs  that  possess  incongruities.  Let  us  no 
longer  see  buildings  disfigured  by  unprecedented  orders  ;  nor  a  Greek 
structure  surmounted  by  a  spire ;  nor  a  female  with  Greek  features 
introduced  in  the  same  group  with  a  male  figure  of  Roman  lineament : 
when  those  faults  are  avoided,  architecture  and  sculpture  may  derive 
improvement  from  national  encouragement,  and  painting  be  prevented 
from  degenerating  into  wild  imagination.  But,  to  succeed,  the  compe- 
tition must  be  thrown  open  to  all  England ;  and  occasionally,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  all  Europe.  The  talent  of  the  Bri- 
tish artist  should  alone  procure  him  the  monopoly  in  the  market.  When 
England  produces  the  best  artists,  it  will  be  against  our  interest  any 
longer  to  encourage  those  of  the  Continent.     In  the  most  justly  che- 

*  See  the  dengn  for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  George  III.  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.  page  126. 
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lished  branch  of  painting — the  portrait,  who  thinks  of  employing  an 
Italian? 

Finally,  as  the  most  abundant  exercise  of  sculpture  is  in  the  field  of 
monumental  commemoration,  we  ought,  in  common  fairness,  to  consider 
what  might  be  the  fleeting  and  self-inspiring  reflections  of  some  of  those 
men  who  are  the  sculptor's  subjects,  if  they  were  ahve.  Would  not 
Picton  think  his  memory  neglected,  if  he  saw  it  only  perpetuated  by  a 
bust  ?  Did  Crauford  lead  in  at  Rodrigo*s  breach,  and  M'Kinnon  over 
its  mine,  and  think  only  to  be  clustered  in  the  same  wretched  me- 
dallion  or  tablet?  Did  Le  Marchant  charge  for  immortality,  to  be 
handed  to  posterity  in  profile  ?  If  we  do  not  correct  these  matters, 
let  us  renounce  our  pretensions  to  a  share  in  the  encouragement 
of  judicious  art,  and  remain  a  commercial  people.  But  if  we  would 
still  make  the  attempt  to  unite  taste  to  the  other  parts  of  the  national 
charaeter,  let  the  field  of  Art  be  as  the  Olympic,  open  to  all  comers. 
Propose  the  prize  for  excellence  to  all  the  Continent,  and  Eng- 
land may  become  the  field  of  all  competition,  the  arena  of  European 
talent,  the  emporium  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  it  may  before  long  be  her's 
to  boast  her  Milo.  Why  not  act,  in  respect  of  the  fine  arts,  as  we 
would  in  the  sciences  ?  If  we  require  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  as- 
tronomy or  mechanics,  do  we  not  propose  the  prize  of  discovery  and 
dQcidadon  to  all  the  talented  of  every  country  ?  Did  we  limit  the  pro- 
posal of  reward  for  the  chronometer  to  the  native  of  England  ?  If  we 
thought  the  naval  architecture  of  another  state  superior  to  that  of  our 
own,  whether  ought  we  to  adopt  the  foreigner's,  or  lavish  our  patronage 
on  the  less  skilful  native  constructor's  ?  Had  the  principles  which  at 
present  direct  us  in  the  mode  of  encouraging  the  Fine  Arts  always  swayed 
public  opinion,  England  could  not  have  been  the  favoured  country  of 
Holbein,  Vandyke,  and  Kneller ;  nor  should  we  have  had  a  Reynolds, 
or  a  Lawrence,  and  portrait-painting  would  have  been  as  imperfect  as 
some  other  departments  of  the  art.  W.  W.  W. 


SONNET, 
Written  on  visiting  the  spot  where  the  earlier  years  of  the  Writer  were  passed. 

LovBD  haunt  of  guiltless  hearts  and  golden  hours ! 

Home  of  my  youth,  and  theme  ofyouthfal  song ! 
How  joyous  in  thy  now  neglected  bowers. 

My  thoughtless  boyhood  chased  its  days  along  i 
Yes,  I  may  roam,  a  pilgrim  in  the  throne — 

May  many  a  sweet  rose  in  the  desert  nnd — 
But  ne'er  shall  twine  a  wreath,  those  scenes  among. 

Home  of  my  youth !  like  that  I  lefk  behind. 
Thy  warbling  brooks,  that  hush  the  cradled  wind. 

Breathe  Uie  deep  dirse  of  hopes  and  pleasures  fled  j 
And,  'mid  thy  haunted  loneliness,  the  mind 

May  people  vacancy,  and  list  the  dead  : 
The  lignt  of  days  long  faded  into  dreams — 
The  rambow  of  the  past — still  round  thee  glows  and  gleams. 
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LETTERS  ON  A  TOUR  IN  SWITZERLAND. 
NO.  I. 

Ev^n  now  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 

I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend.        Goldsmith. 

We  arrived  at  Orbe,  from  Dijon,  by  way  of  Salim  and  PontarliCT — 
a  road  full  of  beauty,  and  a  worthy  introduction  to  this  lovdy  Pays  de 
Vaud.  A  few  leagues  from  Dijon,  about  Auxonne,  as  we  drove  along 
the  plains  near  the  Saone,  we  first  saw  the  bold  blue  outlines  of  the 
Jura ;  and  at  Salins  we  entered  into  one  of  its  deep  valleys,  with  all  the 
picturesque  accompaniments  of  fir  forests  and  impending  mounCaint. 
We  had  now  fairly  turned  our  backs  on  the  tame  mediocrity  of  Frendi 
landscape,  and  though  the  post-book  told  us  we  were  in  the  Departtmmt 
du  Jura,  the  foreste,  the  mountains,  the  glens,  the  streams,  the  pas- 
toral cottages,  assured  us  we  were  on  the  verge  of  Switzerland.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  drive  from  Pontarlier  to  Orbe.  Pontarlier  is 
situated  in  a  rich  plain  of  pasture  watered  by  the  Doubs.  The  wooded 
barrier  of  the  Jura  rises  majestically  above  Uie  town,  and  the  high  road 
runs  through  a  pass  between  perpendicular  rocks  so  narrow  as  to  have 
been  formerly  shut  in  by  gates,  the  posts  of  which  still  remain.  On 
the  cliff  on  one  side  is  perched  the  fortress  of  Joux  beetling  over  the 
road.  Here  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  confined  by  Napoleon,  and 
died  of  cold,  hunger,  and  grief.  The  rock  is  almost  inaccessible,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  frontier  fortress.  Nothing  but  a 
refinement  in  oppressive  cruelty  could  select  the  fortress  for  a  state 
prison.  A  sofl  green  valley,  sunk  deep  between  mountains  rising 
abruptly  and  richly  clothed  with  the  deep  green  of  the  fir,  now  aftbrded 
us  a  passage  through  the  chain  of  the  Jura.  At  the  village  of  Balaigne 
we  passed  the  frontier.  An  inspection  of  our  passports  by  one  of  the 
Gendarmerie  Faudoue,  with  a  sabre  by  his  side,  and  LibertS  et  Patrie^ 
the  motto  of  the  Canton,  glittering  on  his  helmet,  somewhat  disturbed 
the  romantic  illusions  of  the  scene,  andfr  the  associations  connected  with 
a  pastoral  republic.  The  drive  by  Balaigne  and  Montcharand  to 
Orbe  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  that  can  be  conceived.  Here  it  is  that 
you  first  command  a  Swiss  prospect,  with  all  its  luxuriant  variety  of 
mountain,  forest,  orchards,  valleys,  lakes,  alps,  and  snows.  The 
Lake  of  Geneva  was  obscured  by  the  mists  of  the  evening,  but  the  lake 
of  Neufchatel  lay  bright  and  glittering  below  us.  Orbe,  diough  not  a 
pretty  town  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  I  know.  The 
character  of  the  neighbouring  scenery  has  a  smding  loveliness,  and  a 
teeming  fertility,  which  I  never  saw  equalled.  The  neatness  of  the 
villages,  the  cleanly  respectability  of  the  people,  their  large  well-built 
cottages  and  farms,  the  beautiful  pastures,  vineyards,  orchards  that 
slope  down  to  the  romantic  river  Orbe,  which  alternately  roars  in 
cascades  through  rocks,  and  meanders  through  an  expanse  of  meadow, 
the  town  with  its  steeples  and  old  Roman  towers  on  a  vine-covered 
eminence  above  the  river,  the  upland  pastures  of  the  Jura  covered 
with  flocks  of  cows  and  goaU  and  studded  with  white  chdlets-^add  to 
this  scene  of  beauty  the  black  fir-clad  ridge  of  the  Jura  above,  the 
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glittering  lakes  in  the  plains  below,  and  the  white  broken  majestic 
Alps  glittering  in  the  &r  horizon ;  and,  perhaps,  Nature  can  hardly 
supply  a  more  enchanting  scene  of  beauty  and  all-varied  grace  and 
luxuriance.  A  tone  of  retired  peace  and  primitive  repose  reigns 
throughout  the  place.  The  old  Swiss  warrior  of  the  Idth  century, 
who  stands  on  the  fountain  in  the  little  market-place,  looks  as  if  he  had 
lifted  his  stone  sword  without  raolestatioii  for  centuries.  A  fine  beech^ 
tree  luxuriates  on  the  walls  of  the  gate  of  entrance,  and  the  cascade 
fiMrmed  by  the  Orbe,  under  the  picturesque  stone  bridge,  murmurs  in 
harmony  with  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  tranquil  spirit  of  the  place. 
The  day  after  our  arrival  we  went  to  dine  with  one  of  the  old  families 
of  the  country.  The  dinner  was  at  one  o'clock.  The  house  and 
establishment  had  an  air  of  respectability,  and,  without  any  indications 
of  wealth  or  luxury,  a  certain  air  of  gentlemanlike  simplicity.  Its  in- 
habitants we  found  hospitable,  simple,  and  well-informed.  A  veteran 
Swiss  gentleman,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Swiss  guards,  was  particularly 
pleasing.  Though  his  life  had  been  half  spent  with  his  regiment  at 
Paris,  he  was  perfectly  Swiss  in  character  and  manners ;  plain,  unaffect- 
ed, loyal,  and  sensible,  attached  in  every  thing  to  the  old  regime^  elo- 
quent on  all  matters  of  rural  economy,  crops^  vintages,  seasons,  &c. 
much  like  an  English  country  squire,  with  the  exception  of  more  of 
polish  in  his  manners,  and  less  of  shrewdness  in  his  conversation. 
In  the  evening  (that  is,  at  six  o'clock)  we  accompanied  our  hospitable 
friends  to  a  swrU  dansatUe,  at  the  house  of  a  Juge  de  paix  for  the  dis- 
trict—an officer  of  modern  introduction  since  the  suppression  of  the 
old  aristocratic  jurisdiction  of  Bailiffs,  and  the  erection  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  into  an  independent  republican  canton.  Here  we  saw  united  all 
the  beau  tnonde  of  Orbe  and  the  neighboiurhood.  Coffee,  tea,  h'queurs, 
delicious  fruit,  and  home-made  confectionary,  were  handed  about  in 
great  abundance — not  by  liveried  lacqueys,  but  by  the  neat-handed 
Phyllises  of  the  establishment.  The  old  family-nurse,  of  portly  di- 
mensions, and  adorned  with  a  stately  well-starched  molMsap,  presided 
over  the  refectory  and  its  ad«unistrators.  A  bright  galaxy  of  Swiss 
mothers  and  daughters,  dressed  with  simplicity  and  taste,  encompassed 
the  saloons ;  while  the  gentlemen,  without  any  of  the  English  display  of 
nlk  stockings  and  pumps,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  rooms  in  clusters, 
88  they  used  of  yore  to  do  in  London,  and  still  do,  we  believe,  in  card- 
parties  at  two  days'  journey  from  the  metropolis.  A  spacious  tem- 
porary saloon  was  Ughted  up  as  a  ioUe  de  danse,  where  waltzing,  in  all 
its  varieties,  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit.  The  ladies  appeared  to  be 
passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and  many  more  married  .women,  and 
women  of  **  a  certain  age,''  were  among  Uie  couples  than  are  seen  in  an 
EngUsh  ball.  The  Juge  de  paix  was  among  the  most  conspicuous 
waltaers ;  and  members  of  the  "  Grand  Conseil,"  and  Deputies  to  the 
Diet,  did  not  disdain  the  pleasures  of  a  ball.  A  rational,  unpretending, 
and  sociable  mirth  reigneid  in  the  entertainment,  with  an  absence  of  all 
loxory  and  costly  preparation  whidi  I  never  saw  equalled  in  any  society 
of  equal  rank  in  other  countries.  We  took  leave  at  midnight— -no  crush 
of  carriages  and  servants  blocked  up  the  gateway.  The  moon  had 
risen  high  above  the  Jura,  and  was  glittering  on  the  river  Orbe  which 
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flowed  close  by  the  house ;  and  the  &ir  dancers  regamed  their  homes, 
after  their  simple  amusement,  l^y  the  lights  of  nature  and  a  fine  climate, 
without  the  aid  of  lamps  or  prancing  horses. 

We  drove  the  other  day  to  Val  Orbe,  three  leagues  from  Orbe.  No 
traveller  who  visits  this  part  of  Switzerland  should  neglect  seeing  this 
beautiful  village,  and  the  singular  and  lovely  source  of  the  Orbe  in  its 
neighbourhood.  In  our  way  we  visited  a  cascade  formed  by  the  river 
Orbe,  near  the  village  of  Ballaigne.  The  exquisite  limpidness  of  the 
water,  the  grandeur  of  the  rocks  fringed  and  tuAed  with  luxuriant  brush- 
wood and  beech  saplings,  the  sequestered  shades  which  embosom  the 
foaming  torrent,  render  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  waterfalls  I 
have  seen.  At  Ballaigne  we  lefl  the  carriage,  and  put  ourselves  under 
the  guidance  of  a  sturdy  Swiss  peasant,  to  conduct  us  to  the  cascade. 
The  man  was  dressed  in  a  greasy  plush  jerkin,  a  large  straw  hat,  loose 
trowsers,  no  stockings,  and  shoes  not  weatlier-tight.  He  appeared  civil 
and  inteUigent ;  and  a  Swiss  gentleman,  who  accompanied  us,  seemed 
to  pay  him  some  deference.  On  returning  from  the  cascade,  and  wish- 
ing him  good  morninff,  I  begged  him  to  take  three  francs  for  his  trouble, 
which  he  declined  with  a  civil  and  dignified  bow.  I  soon  learned  my 
mistake,  whfen  our  Swiss  friend  informed  us  that  our  Cicerone  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  de 
Vaud — ^a  modern  Cincinnatus,  who  mingles  the  labours  of  the  field  with 
the  dignified  functions  of  the  senate.  We  had  forgotten  that  we  were 
now  under  a  pastoral  government.  How  far  the  crook  and  the  forensic 
toga  consort  advantageously  together,  may  perhaps  be  a  question. 

The  village  of  Vd  Orbe,  with  its  neat  and  well-roofed  cottages,  its 
picturesque  spire  embosomed  in  poplars  and  orchards,  stands  by  the  side 
of  the  Orbe  m  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  lovely  valleys  of  the  Jura. 
The  Orbe  has  its  singular  source  a  mile  higher  in  the  valley.  Leaving 
the  village,  we  followed  the  windings  of  the  stream  through  the  richest 
meadows,  the  valley  gradually  narrowing,  the  majestic  fir-dad  moun- 
tains on  each  side  growing  bolder  and  more  perpendicular,  and  finally 
enclosing,  with  their  gloomy  wooded  barrier,  the  lovely  glen  tlirough 
which  the  stream  flows  and  murmurs.  Dark  funereal  pines  and  delicate 
larches  shade  the  rocky  precipices,  and  overhang  the  stream.  The 
scene  is  wild,  sequestered,  and  filled  with  a  solitary  and  shady  stillness. 
We  began  to  wonder  whence  the  stream  could  issue,  till  we  at  last  found 
its  source,  and  beheld  it,  with  delight  and  astonishment,  gliding  forth 
in  all  its  pellucid  beauty,  from  a  lofty  wall  of  rock  amidst  the  shade  of 
these  sylvan  recesses.  The  stream  is  seventeen  feet  in  width,  and  four 
or  five  in  depth  at  its  issuing  from  the  rocks.  It  flows  forth  firom  the 
rock  without  a  ripple,  and  at  first  glides  and  waves  over  the  most  green 
and  graceful  moss,  till  masses  of  rock,  detached  from  the  heights  above, 
interrupt  its  course,  and  break  its  waters  into  murmuring  eddies  and 
cascades.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  romantic  than 
the  whole  scene  ;  and  no  one  who  has  visited  it  can  wonder  that  poets 
should  have  peopled  the  fountains  and  streams  of  the  woods  with  Naiads 
and  Undines.  Saussure  prefers  the  source  to  that  of  Vaucluse,  for 
beauty  and  interest.  Its  singularity  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its 
beauty.   Tbe  water  is  furnished  by  the  small  Lakes  of  Joux  and  Rousses, 
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which  are  situated  above  the  rocks  of  Val  Orbe  at  an  elevation  of  680 
feet  above  the  source.  These  lakes  discharge  themselves  through 
tunnels  between  the  vertical  couches  of  rock,  and  penetrate  Uurough 
the  mountain  down  to  the  source.  We  returned  to  dine  at  Val  Orbe,  at 
a  comfortable  inn,  where  delicious  trout  from  the  river  were  served  up 
in  various  attractive  shapes.  The  Orbe,  among  its  other  recommenda- 
tions, is  &mous  for  its  trout ;  and  those  caught  in  the  basin  of  the 
source  are  reckoned  the  most  delicate.  We  returned  to  Orbe  in  a 
lovely  summer  evening. 

The  drive  from  Orbe  to  Lausanne,  by  La  Sarra  and  Cossonay,  is  a 
continued  scene  of  fertility  and  graceful  beauty.  The  haziness  of  a 
sultry  atmosphere  cleared  up  as  we  approached  Lausanne,  and  opened 
to  us  the  majestic  chain  of  the  rugged  and  purple  Alps,  with  their 
white  heads  capjped  by  the  clouds,  or  ghttering  in  the  sun  for  a  con- 
tinuous length  of  above  thirty  leagues.  Lausanne  itself  is  one  of  the 
ugliest  and  most  inconvenient  towns  on  the  Continent.  The  hills  and 
slopes  in  the  town  render  it  almost  impossible  to  drive  in  a  carriage 
with  safety.  The  cathedral  is  a  venerable  Gothic  structure,  in  a  fine 
situation,  commanding  the  lake  and  the  mountains.  The  town  pre- 
sents scarcely  any  objects  of  interest ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  little 
they  are  missed.  Nature  in  Switzerland  is  all  in  all.  She  has  here 
built  her  perennial  throne,  and  reigns  unquestioned  mistress  of  all  our 
sympathies  and  sensations.  Art  scarcely  puts  in  a  single  claim-to  our 
regard ;  and  those  which  it  does  present  are  of  a  very  inferior  interest. 
Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand  would  say  that  the  hand  of  man  has  here 
been  kept  in  awe,  and  checked  by  the  overwhelming  wonders  of  the 
universe,  and  the  prasens  Deus,  which  manifests  itself  in  every  glacier 
and  every  valley,  has  taught  him  a  lesson  of  humility,  and  confined  his 
aspiring  powers  to  the  humble  occupations  of  tilling  his  fields  and  pro- 
tecting his  dwelling  from  the  avalanche  and  the  torrent.  Certain  it  is 
that  no  country  possesses  more  of  useful  economy  and  institutions,  and 
less  of  the  interest  6f  the  fine  arts,  or  of  the  tasteful  refinements  of 
social  life,  than  Switzerland.  Splendid  churches,  handsome  palaces, 
costly  monuments,  fine  country-seats,  galleries  of  pictures,  showy  equi- 
pages, luxurious  mansions,  are  here  sought  for  in  vain ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  neat  farms  and  good  farmers,  good  breeds  of 
cattle,  excellent  dairies,  drill-ploughs,  cream  cheeses,  and  even  admi- 
rable gold  watches  and  musicm  snuff-boxes.  In  a  word,  the  genius  of 
man  has  here  a  tendency  to  the  useful  and  mechanical.  It  is  in  nature 
alone  that  the  mind  finds  those  unbounded  stores  of  beauty,  grace, 
and  curiosity,  which  form  the  interest  of  the  country — that  Uie  philo- 
sopher meets  new  wonders  to  excite  his  speculation  and  repay  his  re- 
search— the  poet  living  scenes,  that  embody  the  loveliest  visions  of  his 
&ncy — ^while  the  mere  rambling  desultory  traveller  refreshes  his  feel- 
ings and  his  faculties  at  the  pure  fountain  of  nature,  quickens  his  per- 
ceptions of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  and  brings  home  with  him  to 
the  dull  routines  of  life  a  feast  of  sweet  and  innocent  remembrances. 

At  Lausanne  we  had  the  gratification  of  visiting  the  great  classic  hero 
of  our  stage,  whom  we  found  enjoying  leisure  and  literary  ease,  and  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  amongst  all  the  charms  of  picturesque  nature. 
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His  abode  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  pleasingly  situated  cam- 
pagnes  near  Lausanne,  commanding  a  lovely  prospect  of  the  lake  and 
the  Alps.  The  interior  unites  all  the  elegance  of  a  foreign  villa  with 
the  comfort  of  an  English  gentleman's  mansion ;  and  we  considered  our- 
selves highly  fortunate  in  spending  some  most  agreeable  hours  with  its 
interesting  host  and  a  selection  of  individuals  eminent  in  the  literary 
rolls  of  our  country.  Mrs.  Siddons  was  a  chief  ornament  of  this  in- 
teresting circle  ;  and  her  conversation  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  new 
warmth  and  eloquence  from  the  inspiring  scenes  which  she  was  visiting 
for  the  first  time.  Her  descriptions  of  the  sensations  she  had  expe- 
rienced, and  the  deep  admiration  she  had  felt  in  witnessing  the  wondera 
of  Alpine  nature,  particularly  on  her  first  entrance  into  Switzerland, 
and  her  visit  to  the  Alps  of  Berne,  had  all  the  energy  of  truth  and  the 
glow  of  real  sensibility.  As  we  stood  in  a  window  of  Mr.  Kemble's 
villa,  listening  to  Mrs.  Siddons's  charming  enthusiasm,  and  joining  in 
her  expressions  of  admiration,  the  moon  was  streaming  in  all  her  lustre 
across  the  glassy  lake  spread  out  before  the  house.  The  Alps  on  the 
opposite  bank  marked  out  their  dark  and  jagged  outlines  on  the  pure 
blue  of  the  Heavens.  It  was  impossible  to  behold  an  evening  or  a 
scene  of  more  exquisite  and  lovely  repose ;  and  the  society  in  which  we 
enjoyed  it,  and  by  which  it  was  enjoyed,  gave  an  increased  JBest  to  its 
beauties.  Lord  Byron,  who  by  the  way  is  the  best  of  companions  and 
guides  in  Switzerland,  has  seized  every  feature  of  a  moonlight  scene  on 
the  lake  with  his  usual  power  and  felicity. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 

Thy  margin  and  tne  mountains  dusk  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctl^r  seen. 

Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  :  on  the  ear 

Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good  nieht  carol  more 

Childb  Harold,  Canto  iii. 

We  happened  to  be  at  Lausanne  on  occasion  of  a  very  strictly  ob- 
served fast,  which  occurs  annually  in  the  month  of  September.  It 
was  observed  with  a  degree  of  ceremony  and  strictness  much  beyond 
the  observances  of  a  sabbath.  Divine  service  commenced  at  seven 
and  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning  in  tlie  Cathedral  and  the  other 
churches,  and  a  succession  of  prayers  and  sermons  was  delivered  with- 
out interruption  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon.  All  business  was 
suspended — not  a  single  shop  was  open — and  the  churches  were  thronged 
to  overflowing.  As  soon  as  one  service  was  at  an  end,  the  congrega- 
tion departed  to  make  room  for  fresh  worshippers ;  while  the  pulpit 
was  occupied  by  a  fresh  pastor.  Notwithstanding  all  this  zealous 
solemnization  of  the  day,  it  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  after  an 
inquiry  of  at  least  a  score  individuals,  many  of  them  of  considerable 
information,  we  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  specific  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  fast.  All  agreed  that  it  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
intended  to  commemorate  some  signal  instance  of  the  divine  protection 
extended  to  the  country:  beyond  this,  no  information  was  to  be  ob- 
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tained.  If  this  had  been  in  a  Catholic  canton,  where  ceremonies  de« 
scend  as  an  inheritance  from  generation  to  generation^  without  inquiry 
as  to  their  meaning  or  origin,  it  would  have  excited  no  wonder ;  but  it 
appeared  Tery  singular  to  see  a  shrewd  inquiring  race  of  Calvinists 
praying  and  singing  from  morning  till  night,  without  being  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  tendency  of  their  devotions. 

Lausanne  is  now  the  capital  of  the  modem  Republic  of  the  Canton 
de  Vaud — a  strict  democracy  founded  on  French  principles,  and  go- 
verned according  to  French  systems.  By  the  instigation  and  help  of 
the  French,  the  Vaudois  threw  off  in  1798,  the  domination  of  the  aris- 
tocratic government  of  Berne,  which  had  governed  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
with  a  mild  and  paternal  rule,  favourable  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  people,  but  apparently  somewhat  too  exclusive  in  the  preference 
of  the  Bernese  to  all  municipal  and  magisterial  offices,  and  not  at  all 
congenial  in  its  spirit  to  the  new  theories  of  freedom  disseminated  in 
Switzerland  by  the  French.  From  the  rule  of  the  nobles  and  citizens 
of  Berne,  the  country  has  now  passed  to  that  of  the  native  citizens  and 
peasants.  A  great  revolution  in  property  and  consequence  has  taken 
place,  to  the  depression  of  the  noble  families  and  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  and  the  elevation  of  the  bourgeois^  and  the  whole  second  class, 
to  increased  authority  and  affluence.  Feudal  rights  are  for  ever  abo- 
lished. Manors,  lordships,  tithes,  seignorial  privileges  of  every  kind, 
are  destroyed.  These  formed  a  principal  source  of  income  to  most  of 
the  old  families  of  the  country,  who  received  a  very  inadequate  indem- 
nification for  their  losses  in  a  redemption  of  these  rights,  not  of  the 
most  equitable  or  honourable  kind,  by  the  new  government  of  the 
canton.  An  old  Baron,  who  had  lefl  his  patrimonial  chateau,  and  re- 
tired to  another  canton  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  told  me 
in  an  indignant  tone,  "  II  tic  me  convenoit  plus  de  vivre  sous  un  gouverne- 
ment  de  paysansy  A  short  time  ago,  a  contested  election  for  a  seat  in 
the  Grand  Council  took  place  between  a  man  of  family,  education, 
and  talents,  and  a  clever  and  aspiring  blacksmith.  The  present  state 
of  pardes  in  the  canton  enabled  the  latter  to  succeed  with  triumph. 
The  Canton  de*Vaud  is  the  only  part  of  Switzerland  in  which  posts 
have  recently  been  established.  They  are  not  remarkably  well  regu- 
lated. The  stations  are  in  general  too  long,  from  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing individuals  willing  to  undertake  the  novel  trade  of  Postmaster ; 
and  their  expense,  compared  with  those  of  other  continental  posts,  is 
exorbitant.  Nominally^  the  whole  system  is  copied  from  that  exist- 
ing in  France — the  prices  of  horses  and  postilions  are  the  same.  A 
post  is,  as  in  France,  nominally  two  leagues.  But  in  France  there  is  a  tole- 
rably honest  conformity  between  die  lieue  de  pays  and  the  lieuedeposte; 
whereas,  under  the  **  Peasant  Government*'  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
this  relation  is  most  shamefully  forgotten.  For  instance,  from  Lausanne 
to  Geneva  is  a  distance  of  eleven  leagues,  as  the  government  mile-stones 
themselves  inform  you ;  but  the  government  post-book  also  informs 
you,  that  the  distance  for  which  travellers  are  to  pay  is  no  less  than 
sixteen  leagues :  viz.  eight  posts.  The  fact  is,  the  famUies  of  the  coun- 
try rarely  avail  themselves  of  the  posts,  travelling,  for  the  most  part, 
either  with  their  own  horses  or  those  of  a  voituricr — and  the  "  Peasant 
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Government"  sets  the  example  of  considering  all  fair  and  lawful  gain 
that  can  be  extracted  from  the  purses  of  foreigners. 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  too  groveling  a  spirit,  in  troubling  you  with 
sordid  statistics  from  the  banks  of  LaJ^e  Leman.  These  eartiily  mat^ 
ters  are  a  part  of  a  traveller's  necessary  occupation ;  and  I  know  no 
country  where,  unfortunately,  they  are  more  perpetually  thrust  on  his 
notice  than  in  this  lovely  Switzerland.  Ere  long,  you  shall  hear  some- 
thing of  the  more  inspiring  topics  of  Lakes,  Alps,  and  Glaciers. 

D. 


SONNETS 
TO     MY    CHILDREN    SLEEPING. 

I. 

What  holy  calmness  brooded  o'er  the  nest. 
Where  four-* «nd  each  a  treasure — sleeping  lay. 
Treasures  iu  caskets  of  frail  human  clay. 

But  fair,  though  frail,  by  Beauty's  seal  impress'd. 
The  long  dark  eyelashes  on  Francis'  cheek 

Tempered  the  damask  blush  that  mantled  there. 

But  sleep  could  scarce  subdue  his  ardent  air. 
Where  all  the  day's  past  feelings  clearly  speak. 

On  Richard's  saint-like  paleness — halcyon  Peace 
Had  left  the  impression  of  his  latest  prayer : 
And  they  who  paused  to  gaze — few  could  forbear — 

Felt  holy  thoughts  and  heavenly  hopes  increase. 
Bend  o'er  the  couch  of  childhood*— 't  will  controul 
Passion's  wild  storm — and  purify  thy  soul. 


II. 

Philip's  luxuriant  curls,  and  front  of  snow. 
Where  darkly  delicate  his  eyebrows  shone. 
His  loving  face,  that  sculpture  well  might  own. 

Where  healthful  joy  difiused  its  purest  Kuiw, 
Bv  William's  softer  elegance  were  laid ; 
Whose  bended  neck  confiding  love  pourtrav'd  : 

So  droops  the  slight  laburnum,  fond  to  blend 

Where  the  rich  clusters  of  the  lilac  tend. 
But  in  the  inmost  chamber  one  reclines^ 

A  single  bird  within  her  downy  nest; 

A  pearl  detach'd — too  precious  for  the  rest : 
Kound  no  fond  neck  her  polish 'd  arm  entwines, 

I^ovely  and  lone,  this  sweeter  blossom  lies, 

Just  lent  to  earth — but  ripening  for  the  skies. 

M. 
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LITERABY    RECOLLBCTIONS    OF    LONDON. 

There  is  nothing  pleasanter  to  me  than  to  visit  scenes  enriched 
livith  classical  recollections.  I  would  willingly  encounter  the  mal  aria, 
provided  I  might  read  Livy  in  Rome,  take  a  turn  round  the  Forum^ 
and  leap  down  all  that  remains  of  the  Tarpeian  precipice.  Not  all  the 
smiling  treachery  of  Ali  Pascha  should  prevent  me  from  visiting  the 
shores  of  Greece ;  and  I  would  cheerfully  run  the  chance  of  being 
spitted  on  a  Mameluke's  lance,  if  I  might  behold  the  "  Memphian 
grove  or  green'*  where  Osiris  **  trampled  the  unshowered  grass  with 
lowings  loud."  But  fate  has  denied  me  this  gratification,  and  planted 
me  for  life  in  the  centre  of  London.  Had  one's  fortunes,  indeed,  con- 
fined one  to  the  small  circuit  of  some  obscure  country-town,  unhal- 
lowed by  any  of  the  associations  which  the  traces  of  genius  excite, 
and  where  the  sole  intellectual  phenomenon  which  is  recorded  in  its 
annals,  is  some  young  curate,  who  possessed  Latin  enough  to  lay 
ghosts,  one  might,  perhaps,  have  had  some  just  cause  of  comphunt. 
Not  so  in  London.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  our  illustrious  country- 
men, who  has  not  either  first  beheld  the  light  within  its  walls,  pursued 
his  avocations  within  its  circuit,  or  laid  his  bones  to  rest  beneath  its 
soil.  Our  kings,  our  statesmen,  our  most  celebrated  wits  and  scho- 
lars, our  warriors,  our  men  of  science,  have  almost  all  of  them  left 
some  memory  of  their  existence  within  the  boundaries  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and  indeed  I  sometimes  think  I  would  rather  remain  an  inhabitant 
of  the  city  where  Russell  bled  and  where  Milton  is  buried,  than  be- 
come a  denizen  of  the  country  in  which  Virgil  sang  and  Brutus  struck 
for  liberty. 

In  general  we  can  acquire  only  an  idea  of  the  intellectuui  character 
of  an  author  from  the  writings  which  he  leaves  behind  him.  His  per- 
sonal character,  his  habits,  his  little  tastes  and  peculiarities,  survive 
but  in  the  anecdotes  which  his  contemporaries  may  happen  to  transmit 
to  us.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  &cts  like  these, 
which  seem  to  render  us  tlie  intimates  of  departed  genius.  The  same 
feeling  is  strongly  excited  by  visiting  the  scenes  which  have  been 
formerly  graced  by  their  presence,  and  which  seem,  in  some  degree, 
to  bring  us  more  nearly  acquainted  with  them.  And  not  only  do  those 
places  which  the  intellectual  of  former  days  have  resided  in  or  visited, 
acquire  an  interest  in  our  eyes,  but  even  the  scenes  which  they  have 
aUuded  to  in  their  works  excite  a  portion  of  the  same  feeling.  Nay, 
even  the  places  which  have  been  chosen  by  our  writers  of  fiction,  our 
dramatists,  and  our  novelists,  as  the  theatres  of  their  tales,  have  a 
thousand  pleasant  associations  thrown  around  them.  Who  can  wan- 
der through  Windsor  forest  without  thinking  of  Heme's  oak  and  Fal- 
staff,  or  of  Pope's  beautiful  lines  ?  and  with  what  rich  fancies  has  the 
Scotch  novelist  invested  Cumnor-place !  For  my  own  part  I  must 
confess,  that  I  almost  feel  more  fascinated  at  visiting  the  scenes  of 
these  fictitious  adventures,  than  if  all  the  affairs  that  had  been  trans« 
acted  there  had  possessed  an  historical  existence. 

To  an  Englishman  London  is  full  of  all  these  associations.  He  can 
scarcely  take  a  step  without  encountering  some  relic  of  other  times. 
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to  revive  in  his  mind  many  a  pleasant  recollection. — Several  of  onr 
greatest  authors  have  been  cockneys  bom,  have  lived,  or  have  died 
in  Loudon.  In  the  poems,  in  the  correspondence,  in  the  lives  of  our 
celebrated  wits  and  authors,  we  find  perpetual  references  to  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  In  almost  innumerable  instances  the  scenes 
of  oar  dramas  are  laid  there ;  and  it  would  be  difiicult  to  mention  a 
novel,  in  which  either  the  hero  or  the  heroine  does  not  at  some  period 
or  other  pay  a  visit  to  London.  Was  it  not  in  a  street  near  Hanover- 
square  that  Lady  Beliaston  received  the  stoleq  visits  of  Tom  Jones  ? 
Captam  Booth  was  incarcerated  in  a  lock-up-house  in  Gray's  Inn-lane ; 
Evelina  lodged  in  High-Holbom ; — but  such  an  enumeration  would  be 
endless.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  to  walk  through  London  and 
trace  out  these  localities.  I  once  resolved  on  such  a  pilgrimage  my- 
self, but  made  very  little  progress  in  it ;  my  journey  proved  a  very 
short  one.  My  terminus  d  quo,  as  the  lawyers  call  it,  was  Fleet- 
market,  and  my  terminus  ad  quern,  Charing-cross ;  yet,  unpromising 
as  the  way  appeared,  I  was  astonished  to  find  how  many  curious  re- 
collections were  scattered  along  it. 

I  commenced  my  walk  at  Fleet-market,  where  formerly  Fleet-ditch 
used  t#  flow  in  muddy  pride.  It  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
Goddess  whom  Gay  has  celebrated  in  his  **  Trivia:*' — 

" She  downward  glides. 

Lights  in  Fleet-ditch,  and  shoots  beneath  the  tides. 

Where  common  shores  a  lulling  murmur  keep. 
Whose  torrents  rush  from  Holborn's  fetal  steep." 

But  Fleet-ditch  is  still  more  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
games  in  ''The  Dunciad.'*  Here  Oldmixon,  at  the  poet's  pleasure, 
*'  shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plunged  outright.**  Smedley  ''dived,** 
and  Concanen  "  crept."  Into  this  miry  stream,  in  short.  Pope  de- 
lighted to  plunge  all  his  dull  enemies.* 

Fleet-street  has  been  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  literature. 
It  used  formerly  to  be  a  great  emporium  of  books.  Thus  when  Gay 
anticipates  the  renown  which  his  "  Trivia**  will  acquire,  he  says — 

"Hi^h  raised  on  Fleet-street  posts,  consigned  to  fame. 
This  work  shall  shine,  and  walkers  bless  my  name." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Chaucer  is  said  to  have  trodden  the 
pavement  of  Fleet-street,  wherein  it  is  alleged  that  he  was  so  irreligious 

*  From  this  spot  the  Fleet  Prison  may  be  seen,  near  which  resided  the  accommo- 
dating  Parson,  whose  readiness  to  unite  young  couples  was  one  great  cause  of  the 
pasaing  of  the  marriage-act,  26  Geo.  IL  I  mention  this  reminiscence  for  the  boiefit 
of  the  lawyers.  Pennant,  in  his  <<  London,**  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  tMs 
reverend  gentleman  : — **  In  walldng  along  the  street  in  my  yonth,  on  the  side  next 
this  prison,  I  have  often  been  tempted  by  the  question,  *  Sir,  will  you  walk  in  and 
be  married  ?'  Along  this  most  lawless  place  was  hung  up  a  sign  of  a  male  and 
female  hand  conjoined,  with  *  marriages  performed  wkhin'  written  beneath — a  dirty 
fellow  invited  you  in.  The  parson  was  seen  walking  before  his  shop,  a  squalid  pro- 
fligate figure,  clad  in  a  tattered  plaid  night-gown,  with  a  fiery  face,  and  ready  to 
couple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin  or  a  roll  of  tobacco.  Our  great  Chancellor,  Lord 
Hardwi€ke>  put  these  demons  to  flight.*' 
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as  to  beat  a  Franciscan  friar.  Within  the  purlieus  of  this  street  too» 
Johnson  resided  many  years  of  hi»  unhappy  life ;  and  assuredly,  if  his 
spirit  be  suffered  to  revisit  this  terrene  sphere,  it  would  haunt  his 
^vourite  Fleet-street.  To  a  bibliomaniac,  however,  it  possesses 
superior  attractions,  for  here  Wynkyn  de  Worde  lived  at  the  Faucon» 
and  printed  his  «  Fruyte  of  Tymes"  in  1515,  at  the  syne  of  the  Sun. 

Opposite  St.  Dunstan's  Church  I  saw  a  knot  of  novi  hoadnes,  un-* 
sophisticated  creatures  fresh  from  the  country,  who,  with  upraised 
eye  and  half-open  mouth,  were  waiting,  with  wondering  impatience, 
tiU  the  giant  time-killers  should  strike  ^e  hour  of  five.  It  was  eaually 
new  to  me,  and  I  joined  the  little  throng  to  observe  and  partaLe  of 
their  pleasure.  But  to  me  St.  Dunstan  s  had  a  greater  attraction  than 
even  the  marvellous  hammers  of  these  representatives  of  old  Time. 
It  was  to  this  holy  place  that  the  divine  Clarissa  used  to  steal,  to  offer 
up  her  pure  vows  to  that  Heaven  of  which  she  was  so  soon  to  become 
an  inhabitant.  I  could  almost  fancy  I  saw  her  with  her  saint-like 
eyes  bent  down,  as  she  returned  ^om  morning-prayers,  and  retiringly 
sought  the  solitude  of  her  lodging  in  King-street,  Covent-garden. 
Through  the  disguise  of  her  *'  oidinary  gown,"'  and  "  her  face  half  hid 
by  her  cap,*"  I  could  trace  her  sovereign  beauty  and  her  heavenly 
purity  of  spirit.  I  saw  too,  in  the  terrified  depression  of  her  graceful 
form,  and  in  the  lovely  inquietude  of  her  features,  the  symptoms  of  a 
heart  which,  though  broken,  was  still  ill  at  rest.  In  her  carric^e  there 
were  still  the  remains  of  her  early  dignity.  The  vision  faded  u-om  my 
eyes — but  from  my  heart  never.  The  impression  it  left  on  my  mind 
was  like  that  of  a  vivid  dream  from  which  we  have  been  suddenly 
awakened.  I  felt  sure,  if  I  walked  to  King-street,  I  should  find  the 
hoBBe  in  which  she  lodged — **  Smith — a  glove  maker  as  well  as  seller  J" 
I  was  sure  I  should  see  "his  wife  the  shop-keeper,  a  dealer  also  in 
stockings,  ribbons,  snuff,  and  perfumes — a  matron-like  woman,  plain- 
hearted  and  prudent.  The  husband  an  honest  industrious  man.*' 
"  The  Lady  "*  used  also  to  attend  prayers  in  Lincoln^s  Inn  Chapel, 
which  is  thus  more  sanctified  to  me  than  by  the  memory  of  the  crowd 
of  dignified  lawyers  whose  knees  have  bent  within  its  walls,  or  whose 
ashes  repose  beneath  its  roof.  I  almost  resolved  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  those  places,  which  imagination  has  hallowed  with  the  presence  of 
Clarissa  Harlowe. 

A  little  farther  onwards  I  reached  the  corner  of  Chancery-lane,  and 
vainly  I  looked  for  the  house  which  had  been  the  residence  of  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  most  simple-hearted  men  that  ever  painted  a 
picture  of  themselves,  and  left  it  for  the  delight  of  posterity.  Shame 
on  that  lucre  of  gain  which  prompted  some  narrow-minded  citizen  to 
demolish  the  roof  under  which  thy  head,  honest  Isaak  Walton,  once 
sheltered  itself!  While  peace  and  contentment,  and  quiet  happiness. 
h»ve  any  charm  for  mankind,  the  dwelling  of  gentle  Piscator  should 
have  been  sacred.  When  the  spirits  were  ruffled  and  troubled  with 
the  world's  vexations,  it  would  have  been  as  though  oil  were  cast  on 
the  angry  waters,  if  we  could  have  entered  a  dwelling  which  the  tran- 
quil memory  of  Isaak  Walton  still  tilled.  Surely  it  would  have 
answered  upon  such  a  site  to  have  established  an  angler's  shop — ^nay, 
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within  a  few  doors  of  it^  on  the  Temple-bar  side,  !  did  ob- 
serve the  indicia  of  an  establishment  of  the  kind — the  glass-case 
containing  a  pike's  head — the  stuffed  perch — the  treacherous  wooden 
frogs — the  bright  many-coloured  flies,  and  the  graceful  bend  of 
the  rod,  from  which  a  golden  fish  contentedly  dangled.  Should 
the  shade  of  Piscator  revisit  this  scene  of  his  earthly  sojouni, 
what  pleasing  recollections  must  these  memorials  inspire !  We  learn 
from  the  life  6f  Piscator,  that  his  tirst  residence  in  London,  as  a  shop- 
keeper, was  in  the  Royal  Burse,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 
Here,  indeed,  Isaak  must  have  found  considerable  difficulty  in  turn- 
ing himself  round,  for  his  shop  was  only  seven  feet  and  a  half  long 
and  five  feet  wide.  Here  did  he  dwell  until  the  year  1624,  when  he 
removed  to  a  house  "  on  the  North  side  of  Fleet-street,  two  doors 
west  of  the  end  of  Chancery-lane,  abutting  on  a  messuage  known  by 
the  sign  of  the  Harrow." — From  this  description,  I  presume  his  house 
occupied  the  gronnd  upon  which  Mr.  Thomas's  Magazine  for  bon- 
nets, muffs,  shawls,  and  other  lady-like  paraphernalia,  now  stands. 
Walton  is  said  afterwards  to  remove  to  Chancery-lane.* 

As  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  left,  I  observed  the  portals  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and  the  tragical  story  of  all  the  unmerited  sufferings  and  grievous 
tortures  of  some  of  the  most  valiant  spirits  of  the  world  came  freshly 
over  mv  mind.  I  could  not,  however,  afford  time  to  abandon  myself 
to  the  indignation  which  the  memory  of  perverted  justice  is  so  apt  to 
inspire ;  I  contented  myself  therefore  with  bestowing  a  hearty  male- 
diction on  that  monster  of  France,  Philip-le-bel  — "  II  mal  di  Francia ' 
— *«  il  nuovo  Pilato" — as  Dante  very  properly  calls  him,  for  com- 
mencing the  persecution  of  these  brave  and  innocent  men,  and  on 
our  own  Edward  II.  for  so  pusillanimously  following  such  evil  advice 
and  example. 

And  this  is  Temple-bar!  this  is  the  grand  entrance  into  **  our  good 
City  of  London" — sufficiently  shabby  too.  Here  the  Whittingtons 
for  the  time  being,  on  each  royal  visit,  shut  the  gate  in  their  sovereign's 
face,  in  order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  it  to  him ;  and  upon 
this  arch  the  head  of  many  a  brave  and  gallant  gentleman  has  been 
baked  in  the  sun,  in  expiation  of  his  misguided  zeal.  The  disgust- 
ing practice  of  exposing  the  mutilated  bodies  of  State  criminals — a 
practice  only  suited  to  the  meridian  skies  of  Turkey,  seems  happily 
on  the  decline  amongst  us.  Glorious  is  the  reign  in  which  the  blood 
of  the  subject  flows  not  for  State  offences.  How  glorious  does  this 
circumstance  render  the  government  of  Queen  Anne.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  reign  of  George  IV.  may  be  distinguished  by  the  same  mer- 
ciful celebrity. 

But  stay  !  I  must  not  pass  the  site  of  the  Devil  Tavern,  which  was 
close  to  Temple-bar,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  thee,  O  rare  Ben 
Jonson.  Here,  in  a  chamber  dedicated  to  Apollo,  didst  thou  and  thy 
choice  spirits  assemble,  to  taste,  at  stated  periods,  the  enjoyments  of 
intellectual  conviviality  !  and  liere  didst  thou  promulge  for  the  govern- 


*  duuicery-lane  is  famous  fur  being  the  birth  place  of  the  unworthy  aad  unfor- 
tunate Lord  Strafford. 
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ment  of  the  society  thv  famous  leget  cmwiviaks.  Here  too  did  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne's  day  sometimes  congregate.  *'  I  dined  to-day/' 
says  Swifts  in  his  Journal  to  Stella^  "  with  Dr.  Garth  and  Mr.  Addi- 
son, at  the  Devil  Tavern,  near  Temple-bar,  and  Garth  treated." — 
This  tavern  took  its  name  from  the  sign  virhich  was  suspended  before 
it,  of  St  Dunstan  tweaking  the  nose  of  the  Evil  one  with  a  pair  of  hot 
tongs.  I  don't  think  that  even  St.  George  ever  performed  so  va- 
lorous an  exploit. 

On  entering  the  Strand,  the  first  literary  recollection  that  struck  me, 
was  the  account  Dean  Swift  has  left  of  the  accident  which  he  here  met 
with.      Let  me  give  the  Dean*s  own  words. 

'*  Coming  home  this  evening  I  broke  my  shin  in  the  Strand,  over  a 
tub  of  sand,  left  just  in  the  way.  I  got  home  dirty  enough,  and  went 
straight  to  bed,  where  I  have  been  cooking  it  with  gold-beaters  skin, 
and  have  been  peevish  enough  with  Patrick,  who  was  near  an  hour 
bringing  a  rag  from  next  door."  I  would  wiilmgly  have  been  soused 
over  head  in  a  bed  of  mud,  could  I  but  have  seen  that  trip  of  Jona- 
than's— it  must  have  been  a  glorious  thing  to  have  beheld  the  Dean  in 
a  passion  with  the  tub  of  sand.  His  broken  shin  was,  however,  very 
refractory,  and  refused  to  get  well.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, 
"  I  walked  too  much  yesterday  for  a  man  with  a  broken  shm ;"  and 
again :  "  This  sore  shin  ruins  me  in  coach-hire ;  it  cost  me  no  less 
than  two  shillings,  &c.  d^c."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  same  letter, 
we  meet  with  the  following  elegant  passage  respecting  this  accident. 
**  I  dined  with  Sir  John  Perceval,  and  saw  bis  lady  sitting  in  the  bed 
in  the  forms  of  a  lying-in  woman ;  and  coming  home,  my  sore  shin 
itched,  &c.  but  I  am  now  got  to  bed,  and  have  put  on  alum-curd, 
and  it  is  almost  well"  I  would  not  have  been  Patrick,  the  Dean's 
valet,  while  his  shin  was  thus  afflicted,  no,  not  even  for  the  brilliant 
gold-laced  bat,  the  price  of  which  his  master  stopped  in  his  wages. 

What  author  ever  excited  such  sympathies  in  the  hearts  of  hb 
countrymen  as  Shakspeare  ?  The  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  scenes  of 
his  dramas,  are  hallowed  ground.  I  need  only  mention  the  Boar's- 
head  in  Eastcheap,  in  which  such  pleasant  visions  have  been  created 
by  the  genius  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Washington  Irvine.  So  many  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  are  laid  in  London,  that  a  geography  of  them 
would  be  really  entertaining.  Clement's  lun,  near  the  Strand,  has  a 
peculiar  charm  for  me — it  was  once  the  residence  of  Justice  Shallow  ! 
''  I  was  once  of  Clement's  Inn,  where  I  think  they  will  talk  of  mad 
Shallow  yet."  Who  can  pass  the  entrance  without  remembering  how 
*'  Jack  Falstaff  broke  Skogan's  head  at  the  court-gate  when  he  was  a 
crack  not  thus  high."  How,  on  the  same  day,  the  Justice  did  fight  with 
one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's  Inn.  Poor  Shal- 
low !  Clement's  Inn  seems  to  have  been  to  him  the  **  green  spot"  to 
which  his  memory  ever  reverted  with  pride  and  with  pleasure.  The 
very  name  conjured  up  the  recollections  of  his  youthful  days,  when 
he  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  or  lay  all  night  in  the  Windmill  in 
St  George's-fields.  ,  Though  the  fat  knight  would  insinuate  some- 
dung  against  the  veracity  of  the  Justice, — "  this  same  starved  Justice 
hath  cbne  nothing  but  prate  to  roe  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and 
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the  feats  he  hath  done  about  Turnball-street,  and  every  third  word  & 
lie  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do  remember 
him  at  Clement's  Inn,  like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese- 
parinG^.*' 

"  Ah !"  I  exclaimed,  as  I  reached  the  comer  of  Arundel-street,  "  am 
I  then  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  learned  Selden  V  Yes,  hither 
that  austere  scholar  bent  his  willing  steps,  to  examine  the  famous 
marbles  which  had  lately  arrived  from  the  East,  and  which  then  lay 
in  the  Arundel-gardens,  from  whence  they  afterwards  derived  their 
appellation.  And  with  him  came  his  learned  companions,  Patrick 
Young  (Patricius  Junius)  the  Royal  Librarian,  and  Richard  James, 
who  was  **  critically  seen  both  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin."  It 
will  he  some  time  ere  such  a  trio  shall  again  pace  the  flags  of  the 
Strand. 

As  I  wandered  on,  I  reached  the  site  of  those  celebrated  literary 
games  which  are  described  in  the  second  book  of  the  Dunciad.  The 
emulous  authors 

"  took  their  stand 

Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  o'erlook'd  the  Strand  ; 

But  now  (so  Anne  and  piety  ordain) 

A  Church  collects  the  saints  of  Drury-lane.'' 

Who  can  forget  the  race  between  Curll  and  *'  huge  Lintot?** 

"  Wide  as  a  windmill  all  his  figure  spread. 
With  arms  expanded  Bernard  rows  his  state. 
And  left^legg'a  Jacob  seems  to  emulate." 

The  Strand,  no  doubt,  would  furnish  a  thousand  curious  recollec- 
tions, both  historical  and  literary.  Our  chief  nobility  used  to  re- 
side between  it  and  the  Thames,  as  the  names  of  the  various  streets 
yet  sufficiently  testify.  But  the  skies  threatened  a  shower,  and  I  has- 
tened forward.  I  could  not,  however,  avoid  casting  a  glance  up  Lan- 
caster-court, as  I  passed,  where  the  wise  and  witty  Porson  used  to  pay 
visits  to  his  brother- in -law,  who  resided  there,  and  on  whom  he  made 
the  philological  epigram,  which  the  Sexagenarian  has  given  on  his 
brother*s  **  taking  a  medicine  of  names  not  a  few,**  which  I  shall  how- 
ever forbear  transcribing.  By  the  by,  the  Cider-cellar,  in  Maiden- 
lane,  was  a  favourite  resort  with  the  Professor,  after  visiting  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  or  Bennet  Langton As  the  drops  now  began  to  de- 
scend, (  spurred  on  **  my  Bayard  of  ten-toes,"  as  an  old  writer  says, 
and  arriving 

•*  Where  branching  streets  from  Charing-cross  divide," 

I  took  refuge  in  Mr.  Colnaghi*8  print-shop.  R« 
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LETTER    III. 
Miss  Lydia  Barrow  to  Miss  Kittt  Brown, 
contents. 

<*MoTi]igAccident8  by  Flood.*'— Neptune  enemv  to  Female  Attire.  —  Caatle  of 
Otranto.— Gay's  Hospital.— Mrs.  Jordan.— Mrs.  Monsoon's  Boarding-school.— 
Logier's  System.— Family  Fride.—Balaam.— Monument-yard  and  Jerusalem.— 
Bonaparte.— Hone's  Wood-cuts.— Major  Cartwright  and  Billy  Austin.— Ings,  the 
Batcher. — His  Mode  of  changing  an  Administration. — Princess  in  Fleet-street.'— 
Habeas,  but  not  Corpus ;  and  why.— -Parting  Benediction. 

Ou,  Kitty!  such  bawling,  such  trampling  of  decks! 
^  Such  tales  of  sea-monsters,  tornadoes,  and  wrecks  I 

My  puce-colour'd  cloak  is  soak'd  through  with  the  rain : 

You  never  would  know  my  green  bonnet  again  ; 

The  silk  b  all  cover'd  with  spots,  and  the  feather 

Flaps  down  like  a  lily  in  bobterous  weather : 

The  lining 's  not  hurt,  so  I  mean  to  unrip  it  i 

But  the  suige  has  ouite  niin'd  m}^  white-spotted  tippet ; 

And  the  waves  of  ttie  ocean,  like  ili-naturcMd  brutes. 

Have  rotted  the  fur  on  my  blue  leather  boots. 

In  short,  what  with  monsters  who  hauPd  my  portmanteau 

Ashore,  half  as  big  as  the  man  in  Otranto ; 

Grim  figures  in  trowsers,  who  quiz  our  noblesse. 

And  say,  when  they  mean  to  be  certam,  they  guess ; 

And  inns,  where  tne  folks,  cheek-by-jowl,  close  their  eyes. 

Ten  beds  in  a  room,  like  the  patients  at  Gu/s  : 

I  'm  like  Mrs.  Jordan,  unable  to  tell 

If  I  'm  dead  or  alive.  Lady  Loverule,  or  Nell ! 

You  and  I,  arm  in  arm,  ever  destined  to  grapple. 
When  the  school,  two  by  two,  walk'd  on  Sunday  to  Chapel : 
Where  I  gave  a  nod  to  Tom  Osborne,  and  you 
A  smile  to  George  Hughes,  in  the  opposite  pew : 
Who  in  the  same  keiro-plast  plajr'd  the  same  tunes. 
The  two  aptest  scholars,  at  Mrs.  Monsoon's ; 
Little  dreamt  of  the  day  when  whole  mountains  should  frowM 
fietween  Lyddy  Barrow  and  Catherine  Brown. 

Papa,  entre  nous,  rides  a  hobby,  my  dear. 
That  is  rather  too  high  to  be  canter'cl  on  here  : 
How  strange  in  a  cit  I  he  has  taken  a  pride 
In  his  family-tree,  by  the  grandmother's  side. 
And  thinks  all  plain  Misters  should  ^ive  him  a  salantf 
Ever  since  his  late  Majesty  dubh'd  him  Sir  Balaam. 
He  proves  his  ascent,  through  the  Knight  who  sold  soap 
Close  to  Monument-yard,  and  is  mention'd  in  Pope, 
Up  to  him  who  a  donkey  bestrid  in  Jerusalem  -, 
Then  boasts  that  our  house  is  as  old  as  Methusalem. 
Dick  calls  this  "  a  rum  kind  of  swell  in  old  dad," 
Who  tum'd,  as  Dick  calls  it,  '*  a  regular  Rad'* 
Ever  since  fkll  of  trade  to  a  Clapham  cot  pinn'd  us, 
And  forced  us  to  send  back  the  carriage  to  VVindus. 
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In  vain  I  cry  **  Fiddle  de  dee  ;**  it  will  fix 

In  his  gizzard,  and  make  him  as  cross  as  two  sticks. 

He  now  rips  up  grievances  old  as  Queen  Anne, 

And  lays  all  the  blame  on  poor  Chancellor  Van. 

He  bnys  Bonapartes  enamell'd  in  bone ; 

He  frames  and  he  glazes  the  wood-cuts  of  Hone, 

And  hangs  them  supported  by  Queen  Caroline,  or 

Old  Cartwright  the  Ma^or  and  Austin  the  Minor  -. 

Nay,  over  the  mantel-piece  what,  of  all  thin^. 

Do  you  think  he  had  stuck  up  i — the  portrait  of  Ings, 

The  Camaby  hero,  who  meant  to  "  shew  fight," 

A  bag  in  his  left  hand,  a  knife  in  his  right : 

With  these  he  to  Cato-strcet  went,  being  very 

Resolved  to  decapitate  Lord  Londonderry. 

How  shocking! — Heaven  grant  that  his  Majesty  may  shun 

That  method  of  changing  an  Administration. 

But  don't  let  me  lose  what  I  meant  to  express. 
Before  I  left  England  I  saw  a  Princess ! 
She  lodges  in  Fleet-street,  next  door  to  Hone's  shop- 
Two  lions  that  make  all  the  passengers  stop. 
Papa  and  "  The  Ex"  think  her  case  very  hard  ; 
Says  he  to  me,  "  Lyddy,  we'll  both  leave  a  card  ; 
Two  Kings  are  her  cousins  I  girl,  hold  up  your  neck ; 
Depend  on  it,  Lyddy,  it  *8  not  a  bad  spec.'* 
Like  a  dutiful  daughter  I  did  depend  on  it. 
Went  op  to  my  bed-room  to  put  on  my  bonnet. 
And,  as  the  sun  promised  a  morning  of  dryness, 
I  walk'd,  without  pattens,  to  wait  on  her  Highness. 
A  man  oped  the  door,  in  a  coat  which,  I  think. 
Was  dved,  like  the  rest  of  the  Family's,  pink. 
But  when  Papa  ask'd  if  the  Royal  Princess 
Was  at  home,  and  the  Chamberlain  answer'd  him  '<  Yes," 
And  civilly  told  us  to  walk  up  together, 
A  child  might  have  knock'd  me  down  flat  with  a  feather ! 
Her  Highness,  sweet  soul !  made  us  sit  on  two  chairs. 
And  let  us,  at  once,  into  all  her  aflairs. 
She  told  us,  her  foes  held  her  there  by  a  capias^ 
She  meant,  as  she  told  us,  to  move  for  her  hal/eas. 
But  has  not — perhaps  on  accoimt  of  the  corpus. 
For  her's,  erUre  nous,  is  as  big  as  a  porpus. 
She  mention'd,  with  pride,  how  on  last  Lord  Mayor's-day 
Her  countenance  drew  all  the  people  away ; 
But  own'd,  while  they  dubb'd  her  the  general  charmer. 
It  might  be  because  there  were  no  men  in  armour. 

Adieu !  royal  dame,  falsely  call'd  Mrs.  Serres, 
For  you  and  your  sire  are  as  like  as  two  cherries  j— 
Farewell,  injured  daughter  of  Poniatowski, 
You  soon  should  be  let  out  if  I  held  the  house-key ! 


L.  B. 
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LETTER   IV. 

Mr.  Richard  Barrow  to  Mr.  Robert  Brigos. 

contents. 

Spedmen  of  Fancy  Rhetoric— Slang,  like  Madeira,  improved  by  Sea  Voyage.—- 
Atlantic  AdTentores. — ^Reference  to  White  Bait  at  Blackwall.  ^  Twickenham 
Steam  Vessel.  —  Chelsea  Reach.— Name  objectionable,  and  why.  —  Thomas 
Inkle. — ^Disasters  of  Tacking.— Swan  with  Two  Necks  j  Lad  with  One. — Sabrina. 
—Latin  and  Commodore  Rogers .-^Lydia  and  Don  Jnan.— Sandy  Hook. — ^Action 
at  Law. — Spick  and  another,  versus  Barrow  the  Younger.— -Coronation  at  both 
Houses. — President  Adams. — Tea  and  turn  out. 

Herb  I  am  :  right  aod  titfht.  Bob  ;puU*d  up  at  New  York, 
As  brisk  as  a  bee^  and  as  lient  as  a  cor^ : 
Though  half  the  pool  over  I  lay  like  a  log, 

guhtflahber-de-gasky^d,  as  sick  as  a  dpgl 
ow  odd  1  for  you  know  I  ail'd  nothing  at  all. 
When,  to  grub  upon  white  bait,  we  row*d  to  Black  wall : 
Tis  true,  1  wax'a  rum,  on  returning  by  Greenwich, 
But  that  was  because  I  had  eat  too  much  spinage. 
When  we  steam*d  it  to  Twick'nam,   I  stuck  like  a  leech 
To  the  deck,  till  the  vessel  approach'd  Chelsea  Reach  ; 
There,  I  own,  I  was  seizM  with  a  cjualm  and  a  hiccup. 
And  felt  in  my  FtctuaUing-qffice  a  kick-up : 
All  along  of  tne  place :  Chelsea  Reach?  a  vile  name  1       - 
Columbus  himself  would  have  felt  just  the  same. 
But,  Zounds  I  Bob,  the  Thames  cannot  give  you  a  notiou 
**  Of  all  the  rude  dangers  in  crossing  the  ocean." 
(Mem.  that 's  a  quotation  ^  and  serves  for  a  sprinkle 
Of  learning :  like  Sabby :  I  stole  it  from  Inkle.) 
The  first  thing  that  posed  me  was,  when  1  should  bob. 
To  hinder  the  gib-boom  from  scuttling  my  nob. 
How  to  hit  the  thing  right  was  the  devil's  own  pozer. 
Three  times  had  the  end  of  it  tipp'd  me  a  noser. 
The  Jial  of  a  steersman  sung  out— "Helm  a  lea  \" 
Round  swung  the  long  pole,  made  no  bones  of  poor  me. 
And  sent  my  hat  flying  a  mile  out  to  sea. 
My  stars !  how  myknowledge-lox  whiiz'd  round  about ! 
In  short,  my  dear  "Bob,  'twas  a  proper  serve-ouL 
I  hav'n't  scored  up  such  a  pelt  on  the  brain. 
Since,  on  a  stage  top,  I  was  had  in  Lad-lane ; 
Where,  if  you  don't  duck,  when  the  turn  you  approach. 
So  low  is  tne  gateway,  so  bi^h  is  the  coach. 
You  '11  add,  before  coachee  his  vehicle  checks. 
The  lad  with  no  head  to  the  Swan  with  two  Necks. 
1  since  wore  a  cap,  made  of  sealskin  and  leather. 
Which  seems  to  cry  Noli-me-tan  to  the  weather. 
I  civilly  spoke  to  the  Captain  my  wish 
For  a  rod,  hook,  and  line,  to  astonish  the  fish  ; 
I  got  'em  and  bobb'd  :  had  a  bite  from  a  shark : 
But  the  double-tooth'd  cuU  was  not  up  to  the  mark : 
Again  I  gave  bait,  on  a  hook  worse  for  wearing. 
And  caught — damn  the  hoaxers-^di  salted  red  herring: 
The  sailors,  like  ipoonics,  all  laush'd  at  the  trick. 
And  nick-named  me  Lubber  and  Salt-water  Dick. 
Sabrina  kept  stalking  the  deck  in  all  weathers. 
In  purple  pellisse,  a  Leghorn  ha.t  and  feathers. 
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She  now  and  then  puzzled,  with  Latin,  the  codgers. 
Which  sounded  like  Hebrew  to  Commodore  Rogers. 
She  muttered  "  O  navis :  infelix  puclla," 
And  cried,  when  it  blew,  ••  aquilone  procella." 
Old  dad  braved  the  spray  of  the  sea  like  a  new  one  ! 
While  Lyd,  in  the  cabin,  was  reading  Don  Juan. 
A  boy  on  the  top-mast,  who  kept  a  sharp  look-out, 
Now,  from  his  polatoe-trap,  bawPd  "  Sandy  hook"  out, 
Two  words  that  we  English  did  not  understand. 
But  1  gpess  •*  Sandy  hook'|  is  the  Yanke2  for  "  Land  ;" 
For  while  we  were  wondering  what  he  could  say. 
The  pilot  had  floated  us  into  the  Bay. 

Lord !  who  would  have  thought  to  have  seen  Dicky  Barrow 

?uit  Chancery-lane  for  the  Land  of  Pizarro. 
ou  and  I  were  the  prime  ones ; — the  Fives-court,  the  Lobby, 
Were  all  Betty  Martin  without  Dick  and  Bobby. 
Dad  shewM  himself  up,  for  a  rank  Johnny-Raw, 
In  binding  me  'prentice  to  follow  the  law. 
You  know'd.  Bob,  I  scornM  such  a  spooney  to  be 
As  to  follow  the  law,  so  the  law  followed  me. 
Spick  and  Span  were  my  Schneiders  :  dead  hits  at  a  button  ; 
At  running  a  bill  up  they  found  me  a  glutton  ; 
Sjiick  call'd :  not  at  home ;  and  1  told  Mugs,  my  man. 
To  bounce  when  he  calPd  again  :  ditto  to  Span. 
I  thought  they  'd  have  stood  it :  the  devil  a  bit : 
They  Soiled  a  Davy,  and  took  out  a  writ. 
Nunky  J?f«cVfl? ;  it  was  no  use  applying  to  him  ; 
So,  finding  the  stumpy  decidedly  slim, 
1  thought  It  was  best  to  be  ojffish  with  dad. 
And  shew  that  Dick  Barrow  was  not  to  be  had. 

Now  do,  there  *s  a  dear,  draw  a  quill  upon  paper. 
And  tell  us  the  news. — Is  the  needful  still  taper? 
Kean  bolted  off  here  in  a  huff:  does  he  bring. 
Like  Harris's  Empress  and  Elliston's  King  ? 
Or,  are  you  still  dosed  with  stars,  ribbons,  and  garters, 
Cars,  cream-colour'd  horses,  poles,  platforms,  and  Tartars  ? 
We  can't  come  it  here  like  your  Viscounts  and  Madams 
At  Westminster-Abbey  :  our  President  Adams 
To  sport  a  procession  has  no  hidden  hoards, 
I  reckon  he  'd  cut  a  shy  show  on  the  boards. 
When  guests  tuck  their  trotters  beneath  his  mahogany. 
Short  bite  for  Jonathan  :  if  for  eood  prog  any 
Visitor  gapes,  why  the  bigger^/  he : 
The  President  comes  down  with  nothing  but  tea  : 
For  which,  if  the  Yankees  know  what  they're  about. 
They  '11  treat  him,  next  Caucus,  with  tea  and  turn  out. 
But  pen  cries  peccavi,  and  paper  is  narrow. 
So,  Bob,  I  'm  your  humble  cum  dumble, 

R.  Barrow. 
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ROSSANNA. 

"  One  tear,  one  passing  tribute,  and  I  Ve  done" 

There  cannot  be  a  more  beautiful  spot  on  earth  than  Rossanna,  the 

domain  of  the  Tighe  family — not  long  since  the  residence  of  the  lovely, 

the  talented,  the  early  summoned  Muse  of  "  Psyche."    It  is  situated 

in  the  very  Eden  of  Ireland,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Wicklow. 

Many  an  evening  have  I  wandered  through  the  vale,  ignorant  that  it 
possessed  any  latent  charm  of  memory  or  association,  and  thought 

"  How  here  the  Muse  should  love  to  dwell." 
Often  on  the  eminence  of  Broomfield,  that  overlooks  it,  have  I  stood  for 
hours,  contemplating  the  finest  prospect  that  ever  met  my  view — the 
ocean  and  sky  mingling  in  vast  and  painful  distance,  over  which  the 
eye  dilated  with  the  consciousness  of  desolate  and  overpowering  gran- 
deur— the  far  promontory  that  broke  upon  the  sea  horizon,  its  gloom 
contrasted  with  the  gay  town  that  shone  upon  its  side,  and  the  fleet  of 
fishing-smacks  that  bent  upon  their  evening  cruize  under  its  protec- 
tion— then  die  line  of  hills  that  rise  beyond  the  wooded  domain  of 
Rossanna,  and  the  immense  vale,  thirty  miles  in  extent,  so  nobly  ter- 
minating in  the  Croaghan,  or  Gold  Mine  Mountain ;  while  the  eye  is  re- 
lieved at  intervals  by  some  glittering  spire  or  ambitious  mansion  that 
breaks  the  sameness  and  the  vastness  of  the  view.  Towards  the  west 
rears  itself  the  Carrig  Morilhah,  or  Beautiful  Rock,  deservedly  so 
called :  its  extended  summit,  which  is  a  perfect  sierra^  and  graceful  de- 
scent to  the  valleys  that  separate  it  from  the  chain  of  mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  whidi  it  stands  perfectly  isolated,  make  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar objects  of  the  picturesque.  From  its  summit,  as  weU  as  from 
Cronroe,  which  is  beneath,  and  of  easier  access,  may  be  descried  the  cele- 
brated Vale  of  Ovaca — *'  the  meeting  of  the  waters" — hallowed  not 
only  by  having  inspired  the  muse  of  Moore,  but  for  having  given  to 
one  of  Ireland*6  noblest  and  most  upright  sons  the  title  he  so  proudly 
merited — the  early  friend  of  Curran,  Lord  Avonmore.  Below  the 
rock  of  Cronroe  is  the  sweet  cottage  of  Mont  Alta,  where  the  unfor- 
tunate Trotter  composed  the  life  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Charles 
James  Fox.  And  then,  to  conclude  my  panoramic  enthusiasm,  the  sun 
sets  behind  the  most  beautiful  and  most  terrific  of  ravines — the  Devil's 
Glen :  a  torrent  breaks  into  it  in  a  cataract  from  the  ferther  extremity, 
continues  its  furious  course  under  the  walls  of  Glenmore  Castle,  and 
recovers  its  tranquillity  in  the  silent  shades  of  Rossanna,  where  the  fair 
minstrel  of  Psyche  has  immortalized  it  in  the  song, 

"  Sweet  are  thy  banks,  O  Vartrec,"  &c. 
The  highest  rank  of  genius  is  not  that  which  most  commands  our 
sympathy ;  its  independent  character  rather  represses  such  a  feeling,  its 
capriciousness  and  unamiability  are  too  oflen  revolting.  Minds  of  in- 
ferior power,  but  still  of  genius,  command  more  of  our  love,  if  not  so 
much  of  our  admiration  ;  we  understand  their  joys  and  sorrows,  which, 
however  heightened,  are  still  those  of  sane  and  healthy  feeling.  The 
sentiments  they  excite  are  not  the  fiercest  paroxysms ;    but,  on  the 
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other  band,  they  never  verge  upon  the  ridiculous.  Mrs.  Henry  Tigfae'9 
poem  of  "  Psyche"  is  elegant  and  tender — ^languidly  poetical  like  the 
mind  of  its  author,  which  pined  under  the  wasting  disease  of  a  slow 
consumption.  There  was  not  vigour  enough  in  that  delicate  frame  for 
a  continued  poem ;  but  in  her  minor  e0usions,  the  momentary  sparks  of 
inspiration,  we  see  the  pathetic  and  spirited  muse,  that  sickness  under- 
mined and  at  length  destroyed.  Its  tone,  as  well  as  fate,  reminds  one 
of  that  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  save  that  in  hers,  who  in  birth  and  life 
was  of  the  first  rank  in  society,  that  refinement  and  elegance  waa 
natural,  which  in  his  was  acquired.  His,  too,  was  the  earlier  fate  ;  the 
flower  of  female  genius  and  beauty  was  not  cut  off*  till  it  had  lived  its 
short  but  fragrant  summer. 

We  would  not  seem  to  jest,  in  remarking  that  consumption  is  a  poe- 
tical malady ;  besides  the  interesting  appearance  it  gives  the  firame 
and  countenance,  it  is  consonant  with  our  physical  ideas,  that  geniua 
should  waste  the  body  it  inhabits, 

"  And  o'erinform  its  tenement  of  clay." 
Besides,  the  plaintive  thoughts  and  prayers  to  which  it  gives  birth,  are 
generally  of  that  mild,  resigned,  and  angelic  character,  which  the  heart 
must  be  worse  than  dull  if  it  can  resist.  The  victims  do  not  lament 
imaginary  woes,  nor  gather  interminable  grief  from  their  own  queru- 
lous fantasies.  It  is  the  slow  and  awful  hand  of  death  they  feel  ap- 
proaching, which  is  mingled  with  every  sensation,  and  called  up  by 
every  object ; — it  is  a  gloom  we  must  all  appreciate,  because  we  must 
all  feel  it. 

Such  are  the  associations  that  shed  an  interest  over  the  vale  of  Kos- 
sanna.  The  house,  though  extensive,  is  not  elegant ;  it  is  shaded,  and 
almost  concealed  by  clumps  of  luxuriant  chesnut- trees,  whose  extended 
branches  are  reflected  in  the  river  that  flows  beneath  them.  A  sonnet 
of  Mrs.  Tighe's,  by  no  means  the  best  of  her  productions,  alludes  to 
them: 

"  Dear  chesnut  bower !  1  hail  thy  secret  shade. 
Image  of  tranquil  life  !  escaped  yon  throng. 
Who  weave  the  dance  and  swell  the  choral  song. 
And  all  the  summer's  day  have  wanton  play'd^ 
I  bless  thy  kindly  form  in  silence  laid  : 

What  though  no  prospects  gay  to  thee  belong. 

Yet  here  1  heed  nor  showers,  nor  sunbeams  strong,"  &c. 

The  fair  poet  has  informed  us,  that  her  sorrows  were  alleviated  by 
the  visitings  of  the  Muse — she  has  rendered  it  the  means  of  alleviating 
the  sorrows  of  others.  By  her  will  the  produce  of  the  publication  of 
her  poems  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  establishmei^  of  an  addi- 
tional ward  in  Wicklow  Hospital.  It  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and 
her  bequest  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Psyche  Ward. 

It  is  to  Mrs.  Tighe  that  Moore  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the  following 
beautiful  lines : 

"  I  saw  thy  form  in  youthful  prime. 
Nor  thought  that  pale  decay 
Would  steal  before  ine  steps  of  Time, 
And  waste  its  bloom  away,  Mary ! 
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Yet  8tUl  thv  features  wore  tkat  light 

Which  fleets  not  with  the  breath  ; 
And  life  ne'er  look'd  more  purely  bright 

Than  in  thy  smile  of  deatli,  Mary ! 

As  streams,  that  run  o'er  golden  mines. 

With  modest  murmur  glide. 
Nor  seem  to  know  the  w^th  that  shines 

W^ithin  their  gentle  tide,  Mary  ! 
So,  veil'd  beneath  a  simple  guise. 

Thy  radiant  eenius  shone. 
And  that,  which  charmM  all  other  eyes, 

Seem'd  worthless  in  thy  own,  Mary ! 

If  souls  could  always  dwell  above, 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  left  thy  sphere  ; 
Or  could  we  keep  the  souls  we  love. 

We  ne'er  had  lost  thee  here,  Mary  I 
Though  many  a  gifted  mind  we  meet. 

Though  fairest  forms  we  see. 
To  live  with  them  is  for  less  sweet. 

Than  to  remember  thee,  Mary !  • 

R.      . 


A    CHAPTER    ON 
BEIKO   AN   ATTEMPT   TO   THROW    NEW    LIGHT   ON    AN   OLD   SUBJECT, 

**  We  know  what  we  are,"  said  poor  Ophelia,  "  but  we  know  not 
what  we  may  be."  Perhaps  she  would  have  spoken  with  a  nicer  accu- 
racy had  she  said,  "  we  know  what  we  have  been.**  Of  our  present  state 
we  can,  strictly  speaking,  know  nothing.  The  act  of  meditation  on 
onrselyes,  however  quick  and  subtle,  must  refer  to  the  past,  in  which 
alone  we  can  truly  be  said  to  live.  Even  in  the  moments  of  intensest 
enjoymoit,  our  pleasures  are  multiplied  by  the  quick-revolving  images 
of  thought ;  we  feel  the  past  and  future  in  each  fragment  of  the  instant^ 
as  the  flavour  of  every  drop  of  some  delicious  liquid  is  heightened  and 
prolonged  on  the  lips.  It  is  the  past  only  which  we  really  enjoy  as 
soon  as  we  become  sensible  of  duration.  Each  by-gone  instant  otde^ 
light  becomes  rapidly  present  to  us,  and  '*  bears  a  glass  which  shews  u» 
many  more."  This  is  the  great  privilege  of  a  meditative  being — ^never 
properly  to  have  any  sense  of  the  present,  but  to  feel  the  great  realities 
as  they  pass  away,  casting  their  delicate  shadows  on  the  future. 

Time,  then,  is  only  a  notion — unfelt  in  its  passege — a  mere  measure 

Hie  elegant 'poet  here  quoted  has  perhaps  nnconscioosly  translated  one  of  tbtr 
beantiM  of  modem  Latin  epitim>h8. 

Ah,  Maria! 

Puellanun  elegantissima ! 

Ah  flore  yenostatis  abrepta, 

Vale! 

Heu  quanto  minus  est 

cum  reliquis  versari, 

quam  tni 

Eietmnisse  I 
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given  by  the  mind  to  its  own  past  emotions.  Is  there,  then,  anv  abstract 
common  measure  by  which  the  infinite  variety  of  intellectual  acts  can 
be  meted^-any  real  passage  of  years  which  is  the  same  to  all — any 

C'odical  revolution,  in  which  all  who  have  lived  have  lived  out  equal 
rs  ?  Is  chronologv  any  other  than  a  fable,  a  "  tale  that  is  told  V* 
Certain  outward  visible  actions  have  passed,  and  certain  seasons  have 
rolled  over  them ;  but  has  the  common  idea  of  Time,  as  applicable  to 
these,  any  truth  higher  or  surer  than  diose  infinite  varieties  of  duration 
which  have  been  felt  by  each  single  heart  ?  Who  shall  truly  count  the 
measure  of  his  own  days — much  more  scan  the  real  life  of  thousands  ? 

The  ordinary  language  of  moralists  respecting  Time  shews  that  we 
really  know  nothing  respecting  it.  They  say  that  life  is  fleeting  and 
short ;  why,  humamy  speaking,  may  they  not  as  well  affirm  that  it  is 
extended  and  lasting  ?  The  words  "  short**  and  "  long*'  have  only 
meaning  when  used  comparatively;  and  to  what  can  we  compare 
or  liken  this  our  human  existence  ?  The  images  of  fragility — thin 
vapours,  delicate  flowers,  and  shadows  cast  firom  the  most  fleeting 
things — which  we  employ  as  emblems  of  its  transitoriness,  really  serve 
to  exhibit  its  durability  as  great  in  comparison  with  their  own.  If  life 
be  short,  compared  with  the  age  of  some  few  animals,  how  much  longer 
is  it  than  that  of  many,  some  of  whom  pass  through  all  the  varieties  of 
youth,  maturity,  and  age,  during  a  few  hours,  according  to  man's 
reckoning,  and,  if  they  are  endowed  with  memory,  look  back  on  their 
early  minutes  through  the  long  vista  of  a  summer's  day!  An  antedilu- 
vian shepherd  might  complain  with  as  much  apparent  reason  of  the 
brevity  of  his  nine  hundred  years,  as  we  of  our  threescore  and  ten*  He 
.  would  find  as  little  to  confute  or  to  establish  his  theory.  There  is 
nothing  visible  by  which  we  can  fairly  reckon  the  measure  of  our  lives. 
It  is  not  just  to  compare  them  with  the  duration  of  rocks  and  hills, 
which  have  held  out  '*  a  thousand  storms,  a  thousand  thunders  ;"  be- 
cause where  there  is  no  consciousness,  there  is  really  no  time.  The 
power  of  imagination  supplies  to  us  the  place  of  ages.  We  have 
thoughts  which  **date  beyond  the  pyramids."  Antiquity  spreads 
around  us  her  mighty  wings.  We  live  centuries  in  contemplation,  and 
have  all  the  sentiment  of  six  thousand  years  in  our  memories : — 

"  The  wars  we  too  remember  of  King  Nine, 
And  old  Assaracus  and  Ibycos  divine." 

Whence  then  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  brevity  of  our  life  ?  Not, 
assuredly,  from  its  comparison  with  any  thing  which  is  presented  to  our 
senses.  It  is  only  because  the  mind  is  formed  for  eternity  that  it  feels 
the  shortness  of  its  earthly  sojourn.  Seventy  years,  or  seventy  thou- 
sand, or  seven,  shared  as  the  common  lot  of  a  species,  would  seem 
alike  sufficient  to  those  who  had  no  sense  within  them  of  a  being  which 
should  have  no  end.  When  this  sense  has  been  weakened,  as  it  was 
amidst  all  the  exquisite  forms  of  Grecian  mythology,  the  brevity  of 
life  has  been  forgotten.  There  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  this  general 
sentiment,  so  deep  a  spring  of  the  pathetic,  throughout  all  the  Greek 
tragedies.  It  will  be  found  also  to  prevail  in  individuals  as  they  medi- 
tate on  themselves,  or  as  they  nurse  up  in  solitude  and  silence  the  in- 
stinct of  the  eternal. 
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The  doctrine  that  tiifie  exists  only  in  remembrance,  may  serve  to 
explain  some  apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  langpiage  which  we  use 
respecting  our  sense  of  its  passage.  We  hear  persons  complaining  of 
the  slow  passage  of  time,  when  they  have  spent  a  single  mght  of  un- 
broken wearisomeness,  anH  wondering  how  speedily  hours,  filled  with 
pleasure  or  engrossing  occupations,  have  flown  ;  and  yet  we  all  know 
now  long  any  period  seems  which  has  been  crowded  with  events  or 
feelings  leaving  a  strong  impression  behind  them.  In  thinking  on 
seasons  of  ennui  we  have  nothing  but  a  sense  of  length — we  merely  re- 
member that  we  felt  the  tedium  of  existence;  but  there  is  really  no 
space  in  the  imagination  filled  up  by  the  period.  Mere  time,  unpeopled 
with  diversified  emotions  or  circumstances,  is  but  one  idea,  and  that 
idea  is  nothing  more  than  die  remembrance  of  a  listless  sensation.  A 
night  of  dull  pain  and  months  of  lingering  weakness  are,  in  the  re- 
trospect, nearly  the  same  thing.  When  our  hands  or  our  hearts  are 
busy,  we  know  nothing  of  time — it  does  not  exist  for  us ;  but  as  soon  as 
we  pause  to  meditate  on  that  which  is  gone,  we  seem  to  have  lived  long, 
because  we  look  back  through  a  long  series  of  events,  or  feel  them  at 
once  peering  one  above  the  other  like  ranges  of  distant  hills.  Actions 
or  feelings,  not  hours,  mark  all  the  backward  course  of  our  being. 
Our  sense  of  the  nearness  to  us  of  any  circumstance  in  our  life  is  de- 
termined on  the  same  principles — not  by  the  revolution  of  the  seasons, 
but  by  the  relation  which  the  event  bears  in  importance  to  all  that  has 
happened  to  us  since.  To  him  who  has  thought,  or  done,  or  suffered 
much,  the  level  days  of  his  childhood  seem  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
far  off  as  the  age  of  chivalry,  or  as  the  line  of  Sesostris:  There  are 
some  recollections  of  such  overpowering  vastness,  that  their  objects 
seem  ever  near;  their  size  reduces  all  intermediate  events  to  nothing; 
and  they  peer  upon  us  like  **  a  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory," 
which,  being  far  off,  is  yet  nigh.  How  different  from  these  appears 
some  inconsiderable  occurrence  of  more  recent  date,  which  a  flash  of 
thought  redeems  for  a  moment  from  long  oblivion; — ^which  is  seen 
amidst  the  dim  confusion  of  half-forgotten  things,  like  a  little  rock 
hghted  up  by  a  chance  gleam  of  sunshitfe  afar  in  Uie  mighty  waters  1 

What  immense  difference  is  there,  then,  in  the  real  duration  of  men's 
lives !  He  lives  longest  of  all  who  looks  back  oflenest,  whose  hfe 
is  most  populous  of  thought  or  action,  and  on  every  retrospect 
makes  the  vastest  picture.  The  man  who  does  not  meditate  has  no  real 
consciousness  of  being.  Such  an  one  goes  to  death  as  to  a  drunken 
sleep  ;  he  parts  with  existence  wantonly,  because  he  knows  nothing  of 
its  value.  Mere  men  of  pleasure  are,  therefore,  the  most  careless  of 
duellists,  the  gayest  of  soldiers.  To  know  the  true  value  of  being,  yet 
to  lay  it  down  for  a  great  cause,  is  a  pitch  of  heroism  which  has  rarely 
been  attained  by  man.  That  mastery  of  the  fear  of  death,  which  is  so 
common  among  men  of  spirit,  is  nothing  but  a  conquest  over  the  ap- 
pr^ension  of  dying.  It  is  a  mere  victory  of  nerve  and  muscle.  Those 
whose  days  have  no  principle  of  continuity — who  never  feel  time  but  in 
the  shape  of  ennui — ^may  quit  the  world  for  sport  or  for  honour.  But  he 
who  truly  lives,  who  feels  the  past  and  future  in  the  instant,  whose 
days  are  to  him  a  possession  of  majestic  remembrances  and  golden 
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hopes,  ougbt  not  to  fancy  himself  boiincL  by  such  an  example.  He 
may  be  inspired  to  lay  down  his  life,  where  truth  or  virtue  demands  so 
great  a  sacrifice ;  but  he  will  be  influenced  by  mere  weakness  of  reso- 
lution, not  by  courage,  if  he  suffer  himself  to  be  shamed,  or  laughed, 
or  worried  out  of  it! 

Besides  those  wl(0  have  no  proper  consciousness  of  being,  there  are 
others  even  perhaps  more  pitiable,  who  are  constantly  irritated  bv  the 
knowledge  that  their  hfe  is  cut  up  into  melancholy  fragments.  This  is 
the  case  of  all  the  pretending  and  the  vain ;  those  who  are  ever  at- 
tempting to  seem  what  they  are  not,  or  to  do  what  they  cannot ;  who 
live  in  the  lying  breath  of  contemporary  report,  and  bask  out  a  sort  of 
occasional  hoUday  in  the  glimmers  of  public  favour.  They  are  always 
in  a  feverish  struggle,  yet  they  make  no  progress.  There  is  no  dra- 
matic coherence,  no  unity  of  action,  in  the  tragi-comedy  of  their  lives. 
They  have  hits  and  brilliant  passages  perhaps,  which  may  come  on  re- 
view before  them  in  straggling  succession ;  but  nothing  dignified  or 
massive,  tending  to  one  end  of  good  or  evil.  Such  are  self-fancied 
poets  ai^  panting  essayists,  who  live  on  from  volume  to  volume,  or 
nrom  magazine  to  magazine,  who  tremble  with  nervous  deUght  at  a 
fevourable  mention,  are  cast  down  by  a  sly  alliteration  or  satirical 
^y  on  their  names,  and  die  of  an  elaborate  eulogy  "  in  aromatic  pain.'* 
They  begin  life  once  a  quarter,  or  once  a  month,  according  to  the  will 
of  their  publishers.  Tbiey  dedicate  nothing  to  posterity ;  but  toil  on 
fi>r  ai^lause  till  praise  sickens,  and  their  **  life's  idle  business  **  grows 
too  heavy  to  be  borne.  They  feel  their  best  days  passing  away  with- 
out even  the  effort  to  build  up  an  enduring  &me ;  and  they  write  aa 
elegy  on  their  own  weaknesses !  They  give  their  thoughts  immaturely 
to  the  world,  and  thus  spoil  them  for  themselves  for  ever.  Their  own 
earliest,  and  deepest,  and  most  sacred  feeHngs  become  at  last  dull  com- 
mon-places, which  they  have  talked  of  and  written  about  till  they  are 
glad  to  escape  firom  the  theme.  Their  days  are  not  "  linked  each  to 
eadi  by  natural  piety,"  but  at  best  bound  together  in  forgotten  volumes. 
Better,  fax  better  than  this,  is  the  lot  of  those  whose  characters  and 
pretensions  have  little  '*mark  or  likelihood;** — whose  days  are  filled  up 
by  the  exercise  of  honest  industry,  and  who,  on  looking  back,  recognize 
their  lives  only  by  the  turns  of  their  fortune,  or  the  events  which  have 
called  £>rth  their  afiecdons*  Their  first  parUng  from  home  is  indelibly 
impressed  on  their  minds — their  school-days  seem  to  them  like  one 
aweet  April  day  of  shower  and  sunshine — their  aj^renticeship  is  a  long 
week  of  toil ; — ^but  then  their  first  love  is  firesh  to  them  as  yesterday,  and 
their  marriage,  the  births  of  their  children,  and  of  their  grand-children, 
are  events  which  mark  their  course  even  to  old  age.  They  reach  their 
in&ncy  in  thought  by  an  easy  process,  through  a  range  of  remem- 
brances few  and  simple,  but  pure,  and  even  holy.  Yet  happier  is  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  one  great  aim ;  who  devote  their  undivided  ener- 
gy to  a  single  pursuit ;  who  have  one  idea  of  practical  or  visionary 
good,  to  which  they  are  wedded.  There  is  a  harmony,  a  proportion,  in 
their  lives.  The  alchemist  of  old,  labouring  with  undiminished  hope, 
cheering  his  solitude  with  dreams  of  boundless  wealth,  and  yet  working 
on,  coiud  not  be  said  to  live  in  vain.     Uis  life  was  continuous— one 
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unbroken  struggle— one  ardent  sigh.  There  is  the  same  unity  of  interest 
in  the  life  of  a  great  verbal  scholar,  or  of  a  true  raiser ;  the  same 
singleness  of  purpose,  which  gives  ^idity  to  floating  minutes,  hours, 
and  years. 

A  great  lawyer  deserves  an  eminent  rank  among  true  livers.  We 
do  not  mean  a  political  adventurer,  who  breathes  feverishly  amidst  the 
contests,  and  intrigues,  and  petty  triumphs  of  party ;  nor  a  dabbler  in 
criticism,  poetry,  or  the  drama ;  nor  even  a  popular  nisi-prius  advo- 
cate, who  passes  through  a  succession  of  hasty  toils  and  violent  ex- 
citements to  fortune  and  to  oblivion.  But  we  have  respect  to  tihe  real 
dull  plodder — to  him  who  has  bidden  an  early  *•  farewell  to  his  Muse,"  if 
he  ever  had  one;  who  counts  on  years  of  solitary  study,  fmd  shrinks  not 
back ;  who  proceeds,  step  by  step,  through  the  mighty  maze  With  a 
cheerful  heart,  and  counts  on  his  distant  success  with  mathematical 
precision.  His  industry  and  self-denial  are  powers  as  true  as  fancy  or 
eloquence,  and  he  soon  learns  to  take  as  hearty  a  pleasure  in  their 
exercise.  His  retrospect  is  vast  and  single — of  doubts  solved,  stoutest 
books  mastered,  nicest  webs  disentangled,  and  all  from  one  intelligible 
motive  which  grows  old  with  him,  and,  though  it  '^  strengthened  with 
his  strength,"  will  not  diminish  with  his  decline.  It  is  better  in  the 
end  to  have  had  the  pathway  of  life  circumscribed  and  railed  in  by 
forms  and  narrow  observances,  than  to  have  strayed  at  will  about  the 
vast  field  open  to  human  enterprise,  in  the  freest  and  most  graceful 
wanderings ;  because  in  the  latter  case  we  cannot  trace  our  road  again, 
or  call  it  over ;  while  in  the  first,  we  see  it  distinctly  to  the  last,  and 
can  linger  in  thought  over  all  the  spots  where  our  feet  have  trodden. 
The  "  old  names"  bring  back  the  "  old  instincts"  to  our  hearts.  In- 
stead of  faint  sympathies  with  a  multitude  of  things,  a  kind  of  small 
partnership  with  thousands  in  certain  general  dogmas  and  speculations, 
we  have  all  our  own  past  individual  being  as  a  solid  and  abkUng 
possession. 

A  metaphysician  who  thinks  earnestly  and  intensely  for  himself,  may 
truly  be  said  to  live  long.  He  has  this  great  advantage  over  the  most 
felicitous  inventor  of  machinery,  or  the  most  acute  of  scientific  inquir- 
ers, that  all  his  discoveries  have  a  personal  interest ;  he  has  his  exist- 
ence for  his  living  study  ;  his  own  heart  is  the  mighty  problem  on  which 
he  meditates,  and  the  "  exceeding  great  reward"  of  his  victories.  In 
a  moment  of  happy  thought  he  may  attain  conquests,  "  compared  to 
which  the  laurels  which  a  Caesar  reaps  are  weeds."  Years  of  anxious 
thought  are  rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  one  triumphant  certainty, 
which  immediately  gives  a  key  to  the  solution  of  a  thousand  pregnttnt 
doubts  and  mysteries,  and  enables  him  almost  to  *'  curdle  a  long  lifb 
into  an  hour."  When  he  has,  af^er  long  pursued  and  bafHed  endcia- 
vours,  rolled  aside  some  huge  difficulty  which  lay  in  his  path,  he  will 
find  beneath  it  a  passage  to  the  bright  subtleties  of  his  nature,  through 
which  he  may  range  at  Vill,  and  gather  immortal  fruits,  like  Aladdin 
in  the  subterranean  gardens.  He  counts  his  life  thus  not  only  by  the 
steps  which  he  has  t^en,  but  by  the  vast  prospects  which,  at  every  turn 
of  his  journey,  have  recompensed  his  toils,  over  which  he  has  diffused 
his  s^rit  as  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.    We  will  conclude  this  article 
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with  die  estimate  made  of  life  from  his  own  experience  by  one^  the 
most  profound  and  original  of  thinkers. 

"  It  is  little,  it  is  short,  it  is  not  worth  having — if  we  take  the 
last  hour,  and  leave  out  all  tliat  has  gone  before,  which  has  been 
one  way  of  looking  at  the  subject.  Such  calculators  seem  to  say 
that  life  is  nothing  when  it  is  over;  and  that  may,  in  their  sense, 
be  true.  If  the  old  rule — Respice  jUnem — were  to  be  made  abso- 
lute, and  no  one  could  be  pronounced  fortunate  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  there  are  few  among  us  whose  existence  would,  upon  such  con- 
ditions, be  much  to  be  envied.  But  this  is  not  a  fair  view  of  the  case. 
A  man's  life  is  his  whole  life,  not  the  last  glimmering  snuff  of  the  can- 
dle ;  and  this  I  say  is  considerable,  and  not  a  little  matter,  whether  we 
regard  its  pleasures  or  its  pains.  To  draw  a  peevish  conclusion  to  the 
contrary,  from  our  own  superannuated  desires  or  forgetful  indifference, 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  say,  a  man  never  was  young  because  he  is 
grown  old,  or  never  lived  because  he  is  now  dead.  The  length  or 
agreeableness  of  a  journey  does  not  depend  on  the  few  last  steps  of  it, 
nor  is  the  size  of  a  building  to  be  judged  of  from  the  last  stone  that  is 
added  to  it.  It  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  hour  of  our  existence, 
but  the  space  that  parts  these  two — not  our  exit,  nor  our  entrance  upon 
the  stage,  but  what  we  do,  feel,  and  tliink  while  there — that  we  are  to 
attend  to  in  pronouncing  sentence  upon  it.  Indeed,  it  would  be  easy 
to  shew  that  it  is  the  very  extent  of  human  life,  the  infinite  number  of 
things  contained  in  it,  its  contradictory  and  fluctuating  interests,  the 
transition  from  one  situation  to  another,  the  hours,  months,  years, 
spent  in  one  fond  pursuit  after  another ;  that  it  is,  in  a  word,  the  length 
of  our  common  journey,  and  the  quantity  of  events  crowded  into  it, 
that,  baffling  the  grasp  of  our  actual  perception,  make  it  shde  from 
our  memory,  and  dwindle  into  nothing  in  its  own  perspective.  It  is 
too  mighty  for  us,  and  we  say  it  is  nothing !  It  is  a  speck  in  our  fancy, 
and  yet  what  canvass  would  be  big  enough  to  hold  its  striking  groups, 
its  endless  objects!  It  is  light  as  vanity;  and  yet,  if  all  its  weary 
moments,  if  all  its  head  and  heartaches  were  compressed  into  one, 
what  fortitude  would  not  be  overwhelmed  with  the  blow !  What  a  huge 
heap,  a  '  huge,  dumb  heap,'  of  wishes,  thoughts,  feelings,  anxious 
cares,  soothing  hopes,  loves,  joys,  friendships,  it  is  composed  of!  How 
many  ideas  and  trains  of  sentiment,  long,  deep,  and  intense,  often  pass 
through  the  mind  in  one  day's  thinking  or  reading  for  instance !  How 
many  such  days  are  there  in  a  year,  how  many  years  in  a  long  life, 
still  occupied  with  something  interesting— still  recalling  some  old  im- 
pression— still  recurring  to  some  difficult  question,  and  making  pro- 
gress in  it,  every  step  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  power,  and  every 
moment  conscious  of  '  the  high  endeavour  or  the  glad  success ;'  for 
the  mind  seizes  only  on  that  which  keeps  it  employed,  and  is  wound  up 
to  a  certainpitch  of  pleasurable  excitement  by  the  necessity  of  its  own 
tMare."—Hazlitt's  Table  Talk,  Essay  6. 

T,  N.  T. 
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STANZAS    ON    SOME    SKULLS    IN    BEAULEY    ABBEY, 
NEAR    INVERNESS. 

In  silent  barren  synod  met 

Within  these  roofless  walls,  where  yet 

The  severed  arch  and  carved  fret 

Cling  to  the  ruin. 
The  brethren's  skulls  mourn,  dewy  wet. 

Their  Creed's  undoing. 

The  mitred  ones  of  Nice  and  Trent 
Were  not  so  tongue-tied, — no,  they  went 
Hot  to  their  councils,  scarce  content 

With  orthodoxy ; 
But  ye,  poor  tongueless  things,  were  meant 

To  speak  by  proxy. 

Your  chronicles  no  more  exist. 
For  Knox,  the  revolutionist, 
Destroy'd  the  work  of  every  fist 

That  scrawl'd  black  letter ; 
Well !  I  'm  a  craniologist, 

And  may  do  better. 

This  skull-cap  wore  the  cowl  from  sloth. 
Or  discontent,  perhaps  from  both ; 
And  yet  one  day,  against  his  oath. 

He  tried  escaping  3 
For  men,  though  idle,  may  be  lotn 

To  live  on  gaping. 

A  toper  this !  he  plied  his  glass 
More  strictly  than  he  said  the  mass. 
And  loved  to  see  a  tempting  lass 

Come  to  confession. 
Letting  her  absolution  pass 

0*er  fresh  transgression. 

m 

This  crawl'd  through  life  in  feebleness. 

Boasting  he  never  knew  excess. 

Cursing  those  crimes  he  scarce  could  guess. 

Or  feel  but  feintly. 
With  prayers  that  Heaven  would  cease  to  blest 

Men  80  unsaintly. 

Here's  a  true  churchman  ! — ^he  'd  affect 
Much  charity,  and  ne'er  neglect 
To  pray  for  mercy  on  th'  elect. 

But  thought  no  evil 
In  sending  Heathen,  Turk,  and  Sect 

All  to  the  Devil. 

Poor  skull,  thj  fingers  set  a-blaze, 
Widi  silver  Samt  in  golden  rays. 
The  holy  Missal ;  thou  didst  craze 

'Mid  bead  and  spangle, 
While  others  pass'd  their  idler  days 

In  coil  and  wrangle. 
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Long  time  this  sconce  a  helmet  wore, — 
But  sickness  smites  the  conscience  sore  ) 
He  broke  his  sword,  and  hither  bore 

His  gear  and  plunder. 
Took  to  the  cowl, — then  raved  and  swore 

At  his  damn'd  blunder ! 

This  lily-colour'd  skull,  with  all 

The  teeth  complete,  so  white  and  small. 

Belonged  to  one  whose  early  pall 

A  lover  shaded  ; 
He  died  ere  superstition*s  gall 

His  heart  invaded. 

Ha !  here  is  "  undivuleed  crime  1" 
Despair  forbad  his  soul  to  climb 
Beyond  this  world,  this  mortal  time 

Of  fever'd  sadness. 
Until  their  monkish  pantomime 

Dazzled  his  madness. 

A  younger  brother  this, — a  man 
Aspiring  as  a  Tartar  Khan, 
But,  curb'd  and  baffled,  he  began 

The  trade  of  frightening  ; 
It  smack'd  of  power! — and  here  he  ran 

To  deal  Heaven's  lightning. 

This  idiot-bkull  belong'd  to  one, 
A  buried  miser's  only  son. 
Who  penitent,  ere  he  M  begun 

To  taste  of  pleasure. 
And  hoping  Heaven's  dread  wrath  to  shun. 

Gave  Hell  his  treasure. 

Here  is  the  forehead  of  an  ape, 

A  robber's  mark, — and  near  the  nape 

That  bone,  fie  on  *t !  bears  just  the  shape 

Of  carnal  passion ; 
Ah  1  he  was  one  for  theft  and  rape. 

In  monkish  fashion. 

This  was  the  porter  I  he  could  sing. 
Or  dance,  or  play,  do  any  thing. 
And  what  the  friars  bade  him  bring 

They  ne'er  were  balk'd  of. 
Matters  not  worth  remembering. 

And  seldom  talk'd  of. 

Enough !  why  need  I  farther  pore  ? 
This  comer  holds  at  least  a  score. 
And  yonder  twice  as  many  more 

Of  reverend  brothers : 
'TIS  the  same  story  o'er  and  o'er, — 

They  're  like  the  others. 

S.Y. 
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"  lUum  omms  tectis  agnsque  efAisa  JurentHs 
TurtMque  mirator  matram,  et  protpectat  oaQtem 
AttonitiB  inhians  aainub." 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  drawn  from  either  physiology  or 
analogy,  why  the  most  astonishing  powers  of  intellect,  the  soundest 
sense,  the  most  luxuriant  imagination,  should  not  take  up  their  abode 
in  those  abridgments  of  human  nature,  called  Dwarfs.  Even  were 
we  so  unhappy  as  to  yield  our  assent  to  the  startling  and  humiliating 
propositions,  "  that  medullary  substance  is  capable  cf  sensation  and 
thought,"  "  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  result  entirely  from  bodily 
structure,"  and  "  that  Shaikspeare's  and  Newton's  superiority  consisted 
only  in  having  an  extra  inch  of  brain  in  the  right  place,"  we  might  still 
stand  up  in  support  of  the  mental  capabilities  of  the  pigmy  race.  Messrs. 
Lawrence,  Spurzheim,  &c.  must  confess,  that  the  brain  of  a  Dwarf 
bears,  at  least,  the  same  proportion  to  the  weight  of  his  whole  body 
as  that  of  a  fiill-grown  man,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  much  larger, 
if  we  were  permitted  to  judge  from  the  size  of  the  casket  which 
contains  it.  Larse  heads,  however,  are  almost  proverbially  indi- 
cative of  small  brains;  and  those  little  beings  whose  Lilliputian  cha- 
racter has  been  stamped,  not  by  injury  prior  or  subsequent  to  birth, 
but  by  the  finger  of  Nature  herself,  are  often  beaudfuUy  proportioned 
in  every  respect,  perfect  and  pleasing  miniatures  of  the  human  animal. 
li^  from  speculating  on  the  possilntity  of  having  dwarf  statesmen,  philo- 
sophers, and  poets,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  results  of  actual 
experience,  we  shall  indeed  find  less  reason  to  expect  a  Locke  thirty 
inches  hiffh,  or  an  epic  poem  written  by  fingers  no  thicker  than  a 
goose-quUl.  (Among  all  those  human  toys  that  have  at  different  times 
amused  ftomans  and  children,  carried  knights'  shields,  and  ladies*  love- 
letters,  told  monarchs  unpalatable  truths,  and  danced  hornpipes  upon 
tables,  we  cannot  remember  one  distinguished  by  higher  mental  powers 
than  were  sufficient  to  produce  a  timely  jest  or  smart  repartee,  while 
numbers  of  the  dwarfish  tribe  have  ranked  yet  lower  in  the  scale  of 
intellect.  Genius,  indeed,  would  be  no  compensation  for  tiny  stature ; 
on  die  contrary,  it  would  considerably  aggravate  the  mbfbrtune  of  per- 
sonal singularity.  That  acute  sensibility,  that  proud  consciousness  of 
superiority,  which  usually  accompany  strong  mental  powers,  would  for 
ever  torment  and  distress  the  tenant  of  a  ridiculously  small  body :  he 
would  be  angered  by  the  coaxing  tone  of  familiarity  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  when  addressing  a  little  creature  of  diildish  propor- 
tions, he  would  indignantly  spurn  the  privileges  to  which  diminutive 
nze  could  alone  entitle  him,  and  perhaps  reject  the  proffered  kiss  of 
rank  and  beauty,  which  would  not  be  off*ered  were  he  three  feet  taller, 
and  which,  if  three  feet  taller,  he  would  consider  worth  an  age  of 
homage  and  exertion, — a  guerdon,  "Tal  che  nel  fuoco  faria  I'uom 
fblioe."  The  pointing  finger  of  vulgar  astonishment  would  outweigh 
the  applause  of  the  learned,  and  wreaths  of  bay  and  laurel  would  not 
console  him  for  the  impossibUity  of  walking  through  a  town  without  a 
troop  of  rude  gazers  at  his  heels V  Better,  happier  is  it  for  Dwarfs, 
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that  instead  of  being  wise,  they  are  vain;  that  they  are  generally  great 
admirers  of  their  own  curious  little  figures,  amused  by  dressing  and 
decorating  them,  and  inclined,  like  a  conceited  woman,  preposterously 
attired,  to  mistake  the  stare  of  astonishment  for  that  of  admiration. 
On  the  score  of  intellect  they  feel  equally  comfortable:  every  thin^  they 
say  is  listened  to  with  attention,  and  its  merit,  by  an  almost  unavoidable 
mistake,  magnified  by  the  smallness  of  their  stature.  Compliments, 
witticisms,  and  remarks,  which  would  be  considered  very  common- 
place if  they  issued  from  a  mouth  five  feet  firom  the  ground,  are  highly 
applauded  when  they  proceed  from  one  at  half  the  distance. 

Indeed,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  a  set  of  very  short  men  who  are 
more  pitiable  and  unhappy  than  the  race  of  undoubted  Dwarfs,  who 
possess  almost  all  the  inconveniencies  without  the  advantages  of  real 
pigmies ;  who  are  stared  at  and  quizzed,  without  being  fondled  and 
flattered ;  who  are  too  short  for  the  army  or  navy,  the  pulpit  or  the 
bar,  and  yet  too  tall  to  be  shewn  for  sights,  or  pensioned  by  monarchs ; 
who  are  a  foot  too  low  to  obtain  kisses  of  affection,  and  a  foot  too  high 
for  those  of  compassion. 

The  Count  Boruwlaski,  of  whom  every  one  has  heard,  has  given  hia 
memoirs  to  the  world,  a  singular  specimen  of  pigmy  auto-biography, 
from  which  considerable  entertainment  might  be  expected.  They  are 
preceded  by  an  eulogy  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  affirms 
that  '*  Nature  has  endowed  the  Count  with  a  mind  superior  to  the  gene- 
rality of  men,"  and  that  having  "  seen  much  of  mankind  in  various 
stations  of  life,  though  considered  more  as  a  plaything  than  a  com- 
panion, he  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of  making  remarks.'*  On 
perusing  the  book,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  proof 
of  either  of  these  assertions :  we  see  no  glimpses  of  superior  mind,  we 
find  no  traces  of  a  habit  of  observation.  No  one  would  be  disposed  to 
judge  harshly  the  composition  of  a  Dwarf  and  a  foreigner,  whose  edu- 
cation was  neglected,  and  who  reprints  and  continues  his  memoirs  (for 
we  believe  they  have  been  previously  published  abroad)  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age ;  but  the  question  of  his  superior  intellect  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  it  would  form  an  isolated  and  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
man,  and  will  now  be  decided  by  the  test  by  which  authors  are  tried, 
a  test  tolerably  accurate,  their  own  writings.  The  Count  Boruwlaski 
was  a  great  traveller,  he  visited  nearly  Uie  whole  of  Europe,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  Asia ;  his  pecuniary  circumstances  opened  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  to  his  inspection,  while  his  size  admitted  him  into 
palaces,  and  introduced  him  to  the  most  distinguished  characters ;  yet 
we  hear  nothing  new  or  entertaining  of  either  persons  or  places,  and 
the  compliments  and  repartees  which  gained  him  rings  and  caresses, 
appear  to  lose  all  their  merit  when  transferred  to  paper.  Neither  have 
we  any  particidars  as  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  very  peculiar  &te ;  and  over  the  most  interesting  re- 
lations of  his  life,  he  has  thrown  a  veil  of  pride,  of  prudence,  or  of 
delicacy,  at  once  tantalizing  and  impolitic,  which  provokes  the  curi- 
osity it  refuses  to  gratify,  and  occasions  suspicions  and  conjectures  for 
which  there  may  possibly  be  no  foundation. 

His  days  appear  to  have  glided  on,  if  not  in  a  very  happy,  in  a  venr 
similar  manner,  without  any  of  die  fiital  celebrity  which  attended  Jef- 
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fery  Hudflon^  the  Dwarf  of  whom  Enf^d  makes  her  boast  This 
curious  little  creature  was  bom  in  1619  at  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire* 
as  a  compliment,  we  suppose,  to  the  siae  of  the  county.  At  seven 
years  old  he  was  ei^teen  inches  high,  and  continued  in  all  ^  pre- 
eminence of  this  extraordinary  elevation  till  the  age  of  thirty,  when 
he  shot  up  to  the  comparatively  gigantic  stature  of  three  feet  nine 
indies.  By  his  fair  mistress,  Henrietta  Maria,  this  progressive  in- 
crease must  have  been  watched  with  unmixed  vexation ;  while  Je£fery 
himself  was  perhaps  divided  between  his  love  of  consequence  and  his 
dislike  of  ridicule,  between  his  desire  of  escaping  the  jests  and  insults 
of  the  courtiers  and  attendants,  and  his  fear  of  losing  the  perquisites 
and  (Nrivileges  of  Dwarf  to  the  Queen.  He  stopped,  however,  &r 
Wlow  the  height  where  wonder  ends  and  insignificance  begins,  revelled 
in  former  &vour,  and  fretted  under  former  scofis.  His  introduction  to 
her  Majesty  was  curiously  managed.  He  was  served  up  in  a  cold  pie 
at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Charles  I. 
and  his  Queen  soon  after  their  marriage,  and  presented  to  Henrietta 
Maria  by  the  Duchess,  his  former  Mistress.  Royal  favour  and  caresses 
gave  him  high  notions  of  his  own  importance,  and  thus,  increasing  the 
natural  waspishness  of  his  disposition,  rendered  him  little  able  to  bear 
With  patience  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  pigmy  stature ;  and  he 
was  once  so  provoked  by  a  young  gentleman  named  Crofts,  that  he  im- 
mediately sent  him  a  chidlenge.  His  antagonist,  in  contemptuous 
wantonness,  came  to  the  appointment  armed  with  a  squirt,  which  so 
angered  the  Lilliputian  that  a  duel  absolutely  ensued.  It  has  been 
aaid,  in  defence  of  that  honourable  S3rstem  of  deliberate  murder  caDed 
duelling,  that  it  ia  the  only  security  men  of  inferior  stature  posaeso  from 
tbe  insolence  of  brutal  strength ;  and  that  it  may  fully  answer  thb  pur- 
poae  was  fatally  proved  by  the  event  of  this  extraordinary  contest. 
The  parties  met  on  h<Nrseback,  and  armed  with  pistols,  in  <Nrder  to 
Moalise,  as  much  as  possible,  their  advantages.  The  Dwarf  fired,  and 
Mr.  Crofts  fell  dead  at  his  fciet.  Nor  was  this  the  only  important  ad- 
venture of  Jeflfery's  life.  He  was  once  taken  prisoner  hj  the  Dna- 
kirkers  on  his  return  from  France,  whither  he  had  been  to  tetdk  a  mid- 
wife for  the  Queen ;  and  again,  on  another  occasion,  he  became  the  o^p- 
tire  of  a  Turkish  pirate.  He  followed  his  mistress  when  she  took  re- 
fig^  in  France,  and  returned  with  her  at  the  Restoration;  and  at 
length,  in  1682,  being  suspected  of  a  concern  m  the  Popiih  plot,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  (jatehouse,  Westminster,  where  he  died  soon  after- 
waras,  in  the  6dd  year  of  his  age. 

Count  Boruwlaaki,  both  from  his  own  memoirs,  and  firom  common 
report,  mpears  in  a  much  more  advantageous  li^t  than  his  English 
rival ;  and,  while  we  doubt  the  superiority  of  his  intellect,  we  readily 
credit  aD  that  has  been  said  of  the  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  of  hM 
gratitude,  his  vivacity,  and  we  can  ours^es  speak  to  the  gentlemanly, 
the  courtly  polish  of  lids  manners. 

He  was  bom  in  Polish  Russia,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  respecto- 
Idity,  who,  dying  early  in  life,  left  his  widow  and  family  in  straitened 
circumstances.    The  Count's  narents  were  both  of  middle  height,  and  ' 
had  six  children  alternately  tall  and  short,  three  shooting  into  manly 
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proportiont,  vfkale  the  rest  kept  each  odier  in  countenance  as  Dwar&. 
One  of  the  Count's  brothers,  six  feet  four  in  height,  was  of  a  veiy  de- 
licate constitution,  while  the  little  gentleman  himself,  born  at  the 
almost  invisible  sixe  of  eight  inches,  and  taking  thirty  years  to  accom* 
plish  his  ultimate  elevation  of  three  feet  three,  and  his  eldest  brother, 
who  was  only  three  inches  taller,  enjoyed  robust  health,  and  in  in&ncy 
gave  their  mother  no  greater  trouble  than,  one  may  suppose,  must  always 
be  occasioned  by  duldren  of  the  Tom  Thumb  species,  who  may  be 
drowned  in  a  basin  of  milk,  trodden  to  death  by  a  cat,  concealed  in 
the  folds  of  a  rumpled  pocket-handkerchief,  lost  m  a  bed  of  spinage, 
and  carried  away  in  a  lady's  reticule.  We  may  remark,  en  passant ^  that 
dwarfs  are,  in  general,  superior  to  giants,  both  in  health  and  longevity, 
which  appears  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis  of  Adam's  having  exceeded 
the  present  race  of  men  in  stature,  as  in  age.  Surely,  as  man  ap- 
proached nearer  to  those  dimensions  which  belonged  to  him  in  the 
energy  and  freshness  of  recent  creation,  his  physical  powers  would  be 
more  likely  to  improve  than  to  deteriorate,  and  his  life  to  approximate 
more  closely  to  antediluvian  lengtk 

The  Count  was  taken  from  his  mother  by  her  friend,  the  Starostin 
de  Caorlix,  and,  on  that  lady's  second  marriage,  passed  into  the  favour 
of  the  Countess  Humiecka,  of  distinguished  family,  rank,  and  beauty. 
With  her  he  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  his  sise 
everv  where  procuring  him  much  attention  and  many  privileges.  Even 
the  jealousy  of  a  Turkish  Pasha  found  no  food  for  suspicion  in  his 
diminutive  person,  and  Joujou  (as  the  Count  was  then  caUed)  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  innermost  apartments  of  a  seraglio.  He  was  clasped 
in  the  arms,  and  seated  on  the  lap  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  placed  on 
his  dny  finger  a  ring  drawn  from  the  hand  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette,  then  onfy  six  years  old.  At  Luneville  he  was  honoured 
by  die  notice  of  Stanislaus,  the  titular  King  of  Poland,  at  whose  court 
be  was  introduced  to  one  of  his  fraternity,  in  the  person  of  the  re- 
nowned Bebe,  dwarf  to  that  monarch*  Joujou,  however,  on  being 
measured  wi^  his  rival,  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  finding  himself 
three  inches  the  superior  in  litdeness,  but  in  mental  stature  he  far  sur- 
passed Bebe,  whose  understanding  was  litde  beyond  the  intelligence  of 
a  wdl-taught  pointer.  At  Paris  Joujou  was  most  kindly  received.  M. 
Bouret,  the  farmer-general,  gave  him  an  entertainment,  at  which  all 
the  plates,  knives,  forks,  &c.  were  proportioned  to  the  size  of  his  guest, 
and  the  eatables  were  ortolans,  beccafioos,  and  other  dainties  of  Lilli- 
putian dimensions.  It  was  this  Bouret  who,  having  invited  some  per- 
son of  distinction  to  dine  with  him  early  in  the  spring,  treated  him  with 
peas  at  a  guinea  a  quart.  The  following  year,  at  the  same  season,  the 
visitor  received  a  second  invitation,  and  begged  M.  Bouret  not  to  pur- 
chase peas  again  at  this  exorbitant  price,  as  he  could  make  a  very  good 
dinner  without  them.  His  host  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  the  first 
thing  his  guest  saw  on  entering  M.  Bouret's  grounds,  was  a  red  cow 
feasting  on  a  paiHuU  of  the  dainty  vegetables  he  bad  refused. 

From  Paris  the  Countess  Humiecka  repaired  to  Holland,  wlttle  Joujou 
'*  seqmtur — non  pstssibus  aqnis"  and  from  thence  to  Warsaw,  the  capital 
of  their  native  cowitry.     Here  the  Count  Bo^ruwlaski,  by  hb  own  con- 
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fetsion,  became  a  little  irregular  in  his  habits,  flrequented  the  theatre, 
aad  was  guilty  of  a  few  indiscretions.  A  little  good  advice  and  re* 
flection,  however,  speedily  stopped  him  in  his  career  of  dissipation,  and 
he  regained  the  &vour  of  the  Countess,  who  shortly  afterwards  dis* 
couraged  Stanislaus  II.  from  bestowing  an  estate  upon  her  proteg6. 
How  completely  does  such  conduct  explain,  and  degrade,  the  motives 
which  induced  her  ladyship  to  take  Joujou  under  her  patronage  1  how 
does  it  transmute  gold  into  lead,  and  change  benevolence  and  compas* 
sion  into  a  mean  spirit  of  selfishness,  a  puerile  love  of  possessing  what 
is  curious,  and  a  contemptible  desire  of  keeping  the  poor  little  Count 
dependent  on  her  and  her  alone !  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  avoids  all  harsh  language  with  respect  to  his  early  benefactress, 
and  speaks  of  her  behaviour  to  him  in  more  moderate  terms  than,  from 
his  own  acrount,  it  deserved.  Among  other  inadvertent  or  designed 
omissions,  he  has  neglected  to  state  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom ;  and 
from  the  memoirs  before  us  we  are  unable  to  discover  his  age  at  any 
one  period  of  his  adventures.  We  learn,  however,  from  another 
source,  that  it  was  at  the  mature  age  of  for^-one  when  the  cafan  tenoir 
of  his  days  was  first  disturbed  by  the  admission  of  love  into  his  hitherto 
peaceful  bosom.  The  object  of  his  attachment  was  a  young  lady, 
named  Isalina,  residing  in  the  Countess  Hnmiecka's  family,  but  in  what 
capacity  we  are  not  informed,  of  middle  stature,  expressive  coante« 
nance,  amiable  temper,  and  never-failing  vivacity.  The  Count  says, 
with  a  happy  but  amusing  vanity, ''  I  had  made  an  impression  on  the 
tender  heart  of  Isalina ;  and,  indeed,  how  cauld  IfaU,  my  love  being 
guided  by  sincerity,  and  her  want  of  fortune  proving  my  disinterested*> 
ness  ?"  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  Count  might  have  met 
with  ladies,  who,  though  equally  convinced  of  his  sincere  and  disin- 
terested afifection,  miglit  have  been  less  ready  to  reward  it  by  the  gift 
of  their  hands. 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  yet  ran  smooth ;"  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lady's  kindness,  obstacles  interfered  to  retard  poor  Joujou's 
fiuicity.  The  Countess  disapproved  his  attachment,  banished  IsaHna 
from  her  house,  and  confined  the  tiny  lover  to  his  own  room  for  a  fort* 
night  With  the  art,  the  bribery,  or  the  eloquence  of  lovers-  ♦«  of  a 
larger  growth,"  the  Count  contrived  to  gain  the  servant  who  was  set  to 
guard  him,  and  to  establish  a  correspondence  with  his  dear  Isalina. 
Two  of  his  love-letters  are  given,  as  specimens  of  Lilliputian  court* 
ship.  At  length  the  Countess  sent  a  messenger  to  her  little  prisoner 
with  offers  of  amity,  on  condition  of  his  resigning  Isalina,  but  threaten- 
ing the  immediate  loss  of  her  protection  if  he  petsbted  in  his  attadi- 
ment.  A  lover  six  £eet  high  could  not  have  abandoned  more  magna- 
nimously fortune  and  favour  for  poverty  and  love.  He  left  the  Coun- 
tess Humiecka's  house,  and  threw  himself  at  Isalina's  feet.  Fortu- 
nately, Prince  Casimir  had  interested  himself  in  the  Dwarfs  amour, 
and  had  procured  for  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  ducats  from  his  bro- 
tiier,  the  King.  The  Count  says,  that  *'  the  Nuncio,  misinformed  by 
the  Countess,  endeavoured,  by  some  ridiculous  pretext,  to  prevent  the 
nuurriage;"  but  Royalty  itself  interfered,  every  cJbjection  was  over-ruled, 
and  the  happy  pair  were  united. 
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The  Count  observes  a  most  mysterious  silence  on  all  the  subsequent 
erents  of  his  matrimonial  life;  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting 
that  '*  they  two  who  widi  so  many  thousand  sighs  did  buy  eadi  other, 
did  not  live  in  the  harmony  that  might  have  been  expected,  or  that  the 
lovely,  lively  Isalina  disappointed  the  fond  anticipations  of  her  little 
husband.  However  this  may  be,  whether  he  thought  with  the  prudent 
Italian  proverb,  "  fe  meglio  dir  poveretto  me,  che  poveretti  noi,"  or 
whether  he  found,  on  experiment,  that  he  had  no  taste  for  the  connubial 
felicity  described  by  Boileau  :-*- 

"Quelle  joie  en  effet,  quelle  douceur  extreme ! 
Dc  9e  voir  caresser  d*unc  Epouse  qu'on  aimc : 
De  s'entendre  appeller  *•  petit  Coeur,"  ou  "  mon  Bon,** 
De  voir  autour  ae  soi  croltre  dans  sa  maison. 
Sous  les  paisibles  loiz  d*une  agr^le  M^re, 
Des  pctiu  Citoyens  dont  on  croit  ^tre  P^e.** — 

certain  it  is  that,  finding  his  pension  unequal  to  his  wants,  he  took  the 
advice  of  his  fiiend,  Prince  Casimir,  and  resolved  to  revisit  the  dif- 
ferent Courts  of  Europe ;  and  that  fhmi  the  57th  page  of  his  "  Me- 
motrs,"  where  he  says,  "  the  idea  of  seeing  my  beloved  Isalina  in  misery 
did  not  permit  me  long  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  possessing  her,"  to  the 
dSdd,  which  concludes  the  volume,  the  name  of  his  *'  beloved  ludma"  is 
not  again  mentioned,  nor  is  there  Uie  slightest  allusion  to  his  matrimo- 
nial ties.  He  evidently  travelled  alone ;  and  amidst  all  his  cares  and 
comforts,  those  of  che  husband  and  the  &ther  remain  unnoticed  :  yet 
his  wife  bore  him  several  daughters ;  and  we  can  remember  reading  in 
some  old  newspaper,  or  magazine,  an  account  of  the  christening  of  one 
of  them,  bom,  we  suppose,  in  this  country,  to  whom  several  persons  of 
distinction  acted  as  sponsors. 

To  retinm  to  the  Count's  travels.  Provided,  by  order  of  the  King, 
widi  a  convenient  coach,  such  a  one,  perhaps,  as  appears  in  the  panto- 
mime of  Gulliver,  he  left  Warsaw,  and  proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he 
gave  a  concert.  Disaj^inted  by  its  indifferent  success,  he  seems  to 
have  directed  all  his  hopes  towards  the  most  uncivilized  countries ;  and 
considering  that  he  declares  his  travels  had  profit,  not  amusement  or 
information  for  their  object,  we  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  the  route 
he  diose  to  select.  He  visited  Hungary,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Syria,  Astra- 
can,  Finland,  Lapland,  and  Nova  Zembla.  His  friends  strongly  dis- 
suaded him  from  visiting  the  latter  place,  and  foretold  that  a  concert 
would  not  thrive  on  so  barbarous  a  soil ;  but  the  Count  was  obstinate, 
and  confesses  that  he  afterwards  repented  his  pertinacity.  He  appears 
to  have  been  once  in  some  danger  ft'om  the  impetuous  curiosity  of  the 
natives,  who  surrounded  the  house  in  which  he  was,  and  insisted  on  his 
coming  forth.  Like  Blucher,  he  obeyed,  and  the  savages  devoutly 
•*  thanked  the  Sun  for  shewing  them  such  a  man ;"  which  *^Jiatienng 
compliment"  as  the  Count  fortunately  considered  it,  induced  him  to  play 
diem  a  tune  on  his  guitar.  The  wondering  auditors  returned  this  civi- 
lity by  the  gift  of  some  sables.  The  ramblinff  Lilliputian  next  visited 
Tobolsk  and  Kamschatka,  and  proceeded  as  nur  as  Behring's  Straits, 
occasionaUv  procuring  a  lucrative  concert  to  defiray  his  travelling  ex- 
penses.    C>n  his  return  towards  Europe,  he  stopped  at  Catherineburg, 
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where  the  Director  of  the  Siberian  mines  resided,  who  paid  the  Count 
considerable  attention.  This  Director  must  have  been  a  wonderiid 
man,  not  only  a  profound  observer  of  events  himself  ^but  the  cause  of 
profound  observation  in  others ;  for  a  short  conversation  with  him  on 
politics  led  Count  Boruwlaski  to  believe,  "  that  there.is  a  large  apple- 
dumpling  made,  and  now  boiling  in  the  pot,  for  certain  princes,  which 
must  in  due  time  be  ready  for  t^r  dinner."  Here,  too,  he  retrogrades 
in  his  narration,  to  give  an  account  of  a  pursuit  after  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  which  he  had  been  at  some  former  period  engaged.  Unsuccess- 
ful himself  in  this  old-fashioned  search,  he  is  kind  enough  to  describe 
the  method  he  adopted,  which  sounds  too  much  like  gibberish  to  be  in- 
telligible to  any  but  the  disciples  of  Geber.  The  Count  gives  us 
anodier  digression,  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  the  ''Henriade"  in  a 
gentleman's  library,  in  order  to  favour  us  with  an  account  of  his  intro- 
duction to  M.  de  Voltaire,  whom  he  had  formerly  met  at  Madame 
Pompadour's.  The  first  sight  of  the  philosopher  produced  a  most 
miusual  effect  on  his  little  admirer — it  completely  silenced  him.  When 
the  first  surprise  was  over,  he  made  a  speech  in  exj^anation  of  his  taci- 
turnity and  in  praise  of  Voltaire ;  on  hearing  which,  "  the  eyes  of  that 
respectable  old  philosopher  filled  with  an  expression  of  surprise  and 
delight,"  which  he  manifested  by  snatching  up  the  pigmy  panegyrist  in 
his  arms. 

Retracing  his  steps,  the  Count  returned  to  Germany,  visited  Munich 
and  other  cities,  and  at  Triersdorff  was  persuaded  bv  the  Margrave 
and  Margravine  of  Anspach  to  try  his  fortune  in  England  Through 
this  and  the  sister  countries  he  made  expeditions  for  many  years,  some- 
times giving  concerts,  and  sometimes,  we  believe,  exhibiting  himself  in  a 
less  equivocal  manner.  At  length,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  lor  America,  he  received  from  some  kind  and  generous  friends  a 
sum  sufficient  to  secure  to  him  a  moderate  independence.  His  delight 
at  thus  termipating  wanderings  and  labours  now  so  unsuited  to  his 
years,  his  new  and  happy  sensations  of.  ease  and  security,  his  sincere 
and  lively  gratitude,  are  simply  but  strongly  expressed ;  he  settled  him- 
self at  Durham  near  some  of  his  friends,  and  there  he  still  resides, 
waiting  his  summons  to  that  state  where  every  outward  distinction  will 
cease,  where  those  who  were  here  "  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion, 
cheated  o£  stature  by  dissembling  Nature,"  will  as  amply  fill  the  glorious 
robes  of  light  and  immortality,  as  if  they  had  been  Earth's  fierce  issue, 
the  '*  immania  Monstra  Gigantes."  W.  E. 


EPIGRAM. 

•'  I  AM  not  cba^nged,  vet  Henry  flics" — 
•' Not  changed  ?— -Oh  sadly  changed  thou  art! 

When  Flavia  prompted  Henry's  sighs. 
Her  virtue  formed  her  fairest  part. 

"Then,  Flavia,  cease  this  idle  rant. 
One  solemn  truth  let  Reason  speak — 

When  woman  has  no  more  to  mnt, 
Her  lover  has  no  more  to  seek." 
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ALFICRTs    FILIPPO   AND    SCHILLF.R's    DON    CARLOS, 

The  circuiBstances  of  Don  Carlos^  desth  are  involved  in  doubt  and 
mystery.  The  truth  could  not  be  expected  firotn  the  Spanish  hislo- 
riaas  of  the  time,  even  if  they  had  known  it ;  and  the  motives  that  occa- 
sioned the  many  accusations  against  Phillip  II.  from  other  quarters 
are  too  apparent,  not  to  inculcate  caution  in  deciding  on  sudi  testi- 
mony. Mariana,  who  is,  however,  a  bad  authority  where  Philip  is  the 
accused,  says  that  "  foreigners  relate  many  idle  and  absurd  tales  on  this 
subject,  which  must  be  considered  as  wild  inventions."  The  most  ge- 
nerally received  of  these  tales  is  that  which  ascribes  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Spain  to  the  King's  suspicions  of  his  persevering  attachment 
to  Eb'zabeth  of  Valois,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Don  Carlos  before 
she  was  married  to  King  Philip.  This  incident,  possessing  the  highest 
dramatic  interest,  but  requiring  the  nicest  skill  in  managing  it,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  two  greatest  dramatists  of  the  last  half  century  as 
the  groundwork  of  their  respective  plays  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
artide.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  produce  two  writers  of  merit  more 
opposite  than  Alfieri  and  Schiller.  One  is  a  dramatist  of  the  old,  the 
other,  of  the  new  school ;  one  is  disdainful  of  imagery,  and  concise 
even  to  abruptness  of  expression ;  the  other  florid,  diffuse,  and  elo- 
quent. Their  pieces,  therefore,  though  constructed  on  the  same  plot, 
are  as  widely  different  as  the  genius  of  the  authors. 

It  is  not  the  ob}ect  of  this  paper  to  say  much  of  the  first  of  these 
pieces.  It  has  been  minutely  analysed  by  a  very  eminent  critic,  whose 
criticism  consequently  must  be  often  repeated  in  expatiating  upon  its 
beauties.  In  the  character  of  Philip,  Alfieri  has  vented,  that  which  he 
enumerates  among  his  dramatic  qualifications,  his  *^  profondaferocis- 
sima  rahbia  ed  aborrimento  contra  ogni  qualsivoglia  tirannide.**  He  has 
painted  him  a  monster,  and  perhaps  he  was  so  ;  but  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  describe  him  as  indifferent  to  his  wife's  affection. 

1  never  prized 

Thy  love ;  but  such  inriolable  duty 
Thou  shouldst  have  felt  towards  thy  lord  and  king. 
As  should  have  made  thre  e'en  at  a  frail  thought 
Shudder  with  horror.* 

Schiller,  whose  profound  historical  knowledge  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  the  fidelity  of  his  portraits^  has  not  jud^^ed  it  requisite  to  deprive 
this  character  of  all  sympathy.  His  admiration  of  the  generous  senti- 
ments of  De  Posa  serves  to  display  more  forcibly  the  prejudices  of  his 
education,  when  he  can  continue  to  act  in  opposition  to  those  senti- 
ments ;  and  the  situation  of  the  Queen  becomes  still  more  interesting, 
when  in  contending  against  the  ill-fated  passion,  which  it  was  once  not 
criminal  to  listen  to,  she  hears  from  her  husband  such  sentiments  as 
these :  • 

They  style  me  richest  in  the  Christian  world ; 

The  sun  doth  never  set  in  my  domains. 

Yet  those  domaim  another  hath  possess'd, 

*  The  extracts  from  Alfieri  are  girea  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  translation, 
the  cicellcnce  of  which  renders  a  new  version  unnecessary.    ' 
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And  many  more  will  after  me  possess  them. 
There  stands  my  own.    All  that  the  King  can  claim 
Belong  to  Fate ;— Elizabeth  to  Philip. 
There  is  the  part,  where  1  indeed  am  mortal. 

The  next  difference  observable  between  Alfieri  and  SchiUer  i«  in  the 
character  of  the  Queen.  Alfieri  takes  care  to  inform  his  audience,  in 
the  first  line^  that  her  marriage  with  the  father  has  not  taught  her  to 
forget  the  son*  *'  Love,  apprehension,  and  flagitious  hope  her  breast 
invade."  She  invokes  their  absence,  but  promotes  their  stay.  In  this 
we  think  it  will  be  seen  that  Sdiiller  has  greatly  the  advantage*  His 
Elizabeth  is  the  redeeming  angel  of  his  piece ;  she  maintains  the  equi- 
poise, threatened  to  be  sh&en  on  the  one  hand  by  the  savage  barbarity 
of  Philip,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  unruly  passions  of  Carlos :  her 
calm  sense  of  propriety,  tempering  her  unhappy  attachment,  her  me- 
lancholy remembrance  of  past  hopes,  joined  to  her  steady  performance 
of  present  duties,  awaken  our  admiration  whilst  they  excite  our  pity. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  Schiller*s  play  must  have  been  a  tragedy  of  in* 
cest,  for  he  has  adhered  more  closely  to  the  story  in  pourtraying  the 
impetuous  and  rebellious  temper  of  Carlos,  than  Alfieri,  who  has  made 
him  a  more  obedient  son  than  he  has  authority  for.  With  these  feel- 
ings, then,  on  the  part  of  Isabella,  the  lovers  meet  at  the  commencement 
of  the  piece,  and  the  Queen's  demeanour  is  more  indicative  of  melting 
tenderness  than  steady  virtue.  Alfieri's  strict  observance  of  the  unity 
of  action,  leading  him  to  make  the  single  incident,  on  which  his  plot  is 
founded,  predominant,  nothing  occurs,  from  the  first  sc^m  to  the  last, 
to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it.  When  we  are  introduced  to  Philip, 
it  is  only  to  observe  the  developement  of  his  suspicions  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  commtmicated  to  his  minister,  tried  and  finally  con- 
firmed, is  an  evidence  of  skill  that  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 
It  has  been  correctly  observed,  that  he  has  a  confidant,  to  whom  he 
however  commimicates  nothing,  allowing  him  only  to  derive  the  benefit 
of  his  own  conclusions.  Behold  the  confidence  which  such  a  king  be- 
stows on  such  a  minister. 

PMUp.     What,  above  all  things  that  this  world  can  give. 
Dost  thou  hold  dear  t 

Horn.    Thy  favour. 

Pki.  By  what  means 

Dost  hope  to  keep  it  ? 

Gum.  By  the  means  that  gain'd  it : 

Obedience  and  silence. 

PM.  Thou  art  calPd 

Thb  day  to  practise  both. 

GiNsaes  is  then  stationed  as  a  silent  spy,  whilst  Philip  tortures  his  un- 
happy wife  with  artful  interrogatories,  tending  to  induce  her  to  brieve 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  her  secret,  then  again  br^ching  off  to  some 
odier  subject,  and  thus  exposing  her  agitated  mind  to  the  cold  and 
steady  gaxe  of  his  vile  associate..  A  q^ech  or  two  will  serve  to  di»> 
play  A&ri*s  extraordinitfy  skill  in  this  part  of  hb  peifonnance. 

Phi.    But  tell  me  also,  ere  the  feet  I  state. 
And  tell  without  resenre,  dost  love,  or  hate 
Carlos,  my  son  ? 
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ha,    MyLoid? 

Pki.  I  underetaiid  thee. 

If  thou  didst  yield  to  thy  first  impulses. 
And  not  ohey  the  stem  i>ehe8U  of  duty. 
Thou  wouldst  behold  him  ....  as  a  step  dame. 

Isa.    No: 
Thou  art  deceived  ....  The  Prince 

Phi,  is  dear  to  thee. 

Yet  hast  thou  so  much  of  true  honour  left. 
That  being  Philip's  wife,  that  Philip's  son 
Thou  lov'st  with lore  maternal. 

Carlos  is  then  introduced,  and  the  same  artful  form  of  speech  is  con- 
tinued, whilst  thus  confronted,  their  mutual  glances  are  watched,  and 
the  countenance  of  each  is  searched  for  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the 
other.  When  they  are  both  dismissed,  Philip  thus  impressively,  but 
with  the  same  cautious  spirit  of  reserve,  seeks  from  the  minister  a  con- 
firmation of  his  own  suspicions. 

Pib'l^.  Heard'st  thou  ? 
Gom.    I  heard. 
Phi,     Saw'stthou? 
GcM^,    I  saw. 
Phi.      Oh,  rage ! 
Then  the  suspicion .... 
Gom.     Now  is  certainty. 
Phi.      And  Philip  yet  is  uurevenged  ? 
Gom.    JEleflect. 
Phi,     I  have  reflected.    Follow  then  my  footsteps. 

We  feel  convinced  that  if  this  were  sustained  by  excellent  acting,  no 
dramatic  representation  could  possibly  be  more  effective  on  the  stage. 

Alfieri  sustains  an  undivided  and  almost  breathless  interest  for  the 
fate  of  his  lovers  to  the  final  scene.  The  monkish  dress  and  disguise 
as  the  apparition  of  Charles  the  Fifth  is  an  expedient  to  force  a  daioue' 
ment  which  is  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Schiller,  and  more  suitable 
to  the  catastrophe  of  a  melo-drama  than  of  a  tragedy.  "  II  Filimo" 
is  a  web  of  calamity  which  is  wound  up  by  regular  approaches,  it  is 
natural  that  Isabella  should  be  thrown  ofFher  guard  hy  Carlos's  arrest: — 
it  is  natural  that  she  should  believe  the  specious  tale  of  the  means  pro- 
vided for  his  escape,  and  eagerly  accept  the  proferred  aid  to  procure 
her  last  and  secret  interview  with  him  in  the  prison : — it  is  natural  that 
Carlos,  whose  feelings  are  then  more  calm,  should  perceive,  on  the  in- 
stant, that  that  aid  is  the  successful  accomplishment  of  long-attempted 
treadiery.  He  sees  that  she  has  been  betrayed  into  a  step  which  admits 
of  no  explanation.  He  asks  but  the  name  of  the  agent.  She  answers 
— Gomez.  It  is  suffidenL  Philip,  the  dagger,  and  the  cup,  are  an- 
ticipated before  they  appear. 

In  the  opening  of  his  plot,  Schiller  displays  very  considerable  skill. 
Carlos,  like  Hamlet,  is  accosted  by  a  spy,  sent  by  the  king  to  entrap 
his  secret.  He  perceives  the  treachery,  and  evades  the  inquiries.  But 
he  shrinks  from  the  impression  that  all  around  arc  his  foes.  He  has 
none  to  listen  to  his  grief,  and  to  solve  his  doubts.     He  is  ih  despair. 
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when,  at  this  critical  junctare,  the  compankm  of  his  boyhood,  the 
twom  fiieiid  of  his  youth,  retuinis  afber  a  long  absence.  Carlos  faUs 
on  his  neck  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  and  friendship.  He  confesses 
his  own  desolate  condition — he  implores  De  Posa  not  to  desert  him. 

.    —  I  have  no  friend — ^no  friend. 
On  this  wide  spacious  earth,  I  have  no  friend. 
Far  as  the  sceptre  of  my  fiither  sways. 
Far  as  the  Spanish  flag  triumfJiani  waves. 
There  is  no  spot,  none — none,  where  1  may  weep, 
Where  I  may  give  my  bursting  heart  relief. 
Save  this  alone.    Oh  I  conjure  you  then. 
By  all  we  both  hereafter  hope  in  Heaven, 
chase  me  not,  Roderick,  from  this  resting-phoe. 

Even  after  this  solemn  appeal,  Carlos  hesitates  at  imparting  his 
dangerons  confidence.  He  makes  a  second  appeal  to  the  feeli^s  of 
his  friend.  He  reminds  him  of  their  youthful  days  ;  he  calls  to  his  re- 
collection how  long  his  tardy  affection  was  withheld,  until  Carlos  pur- 
chased it  by  a  generous  act  of  self-devotion.  He  repeats  the  vow  then 
made  to  discharge  the  debt  of  friendship ;  he  claims  the  fulfilment  of 
diat  vow,  and  unburthens  his  whole  soul. 

Marquu,      (holdhutfarth  his  hand) 
I  will,  my  Carlos.    The  boy's  grateful  vow 
The  man  now  ratifies.    I  will  tulfil  it. 
Even  now,  perchance,  the  moment  has  arrived. 

Carlos.    Now,  now ; — Oh  linger  not !    It  has  arrived. 
This  is  the  time  when  thou  roust  keep  thy  vow. 
1  need  thy  love.    A  secret  full  of  horror 
Bums  in  my  breast     It  shall,  it  shall  be  told. 
In  thy  pale  cheek  will  I  my  sentence  read. 
Hear— grow  transfix'd — ^but  answer  not  a  word :  — 
I  love  my  mother. 

Marqmt.    All-powerful  God ! 

Carlos.    Nay,  I  will  not  be  spared.    Speak  freely  out. 
Say  that  this  vast  circumference  of  earth 
Holds  not  a  wretch  like  Carlos. — ^Speak,  1  charge  thee. 
All  that  ihou  hast  to  say,  1  guess  already. 
The  son  doth  love  the  mother — ^human  laws. 
Nature's  pure  ordinance,  and  the  church's  precepts. 
Forbid  alike  the  passion.     My  pretensions 
Invade  most  fearfully  my  Others  rights. 
I  feel  it,  yet  love  stiU.    I  tread  a  path 
Which  has  no  end  save  madness  or  the  scafibld. 
I  love  without  a  hope — I  love  with  cuilt — 
With  all  death's  anguish  and  with  all  life's  danger — 
All  this  I  know,  yet  stiH  persist  to  love. 

Shocked  at  such  an  avowal,  and  after  fruitless  endeavours  to  avert 
the  woe  which  he  sees  impending,  De  Posa  consents,  under  the  Prince's 
sc^emn  promise  to  undertake  nothing  without  his  concurrence,  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  an  interview  for  him  witli  the  Queen.  Throuffhout 
this  scene,  and  the  two  following,  Schiller  seems  to  feel  the  ddicate 
ground  he  is  treading  on,  and  nothing  is  communicated  without  due 
preparation.  The  Marquis,  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Queen  to 
deliver  letters,  speaks  only  in  parables.     The  tale  which  he  asserts  to 
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have  learnt  en  his  return  from  Naples^  affi^^ts  all  hk  auditors ;  bat  to 
one  ear  it  convejn  the  full  impression  of  its  meaning.  As  we  are  pro- 
bably indebted  to  that  tale  for  the  hint  of  a  very  beautiful  production 
in  our  own  language,  it  is  here  translated. 

Marqmt.    Two  noble  houses  in  Mirandola^ 
Weary  of  ancient  rivalry  and  hate, 
Whtchy  since  the  feuds  of  Guelphs  and  GhibellineSy 
Had  passM  ftom  age  to  age»  ana  sire  to  son, 
Resomd  by  wedlock's  gentle  bands  to  frame 
A  mutual  covenant  of  eternal  peace. 
The  powerful  Fietro*s  sister's  son,  Fernando, 
And  fair  Matilda,  high  Colon na's  daughter. 
Were  chosen  as  the  links  of  this  alliance. 
Never  had  Nature  for  each  other  form'd 
Hearts  so  delightfully  accordant,  never 
Had  choice  so  happy  claim'd  the  world's  approval. 
His  lovely  bride  r  eroando  had  adored 
In  imaged  beauty  only.    Oh  how  he  trembled 
To  find  confirm'a  what  his  most  ardent  hopes 
Could  scarcely  credit  on  the  picture's  warrant. 
In  Padua,  where  his  studies  bound  his  stay, 
Fernando  linger'd  till  the  joyous  moment 
Which  would  transport  him  to  Matilda's  feet. 
To  falter  forth  the  homage  of  his  love. 

(The  Queen  littent  with  increased  attention.     The  Marquis, 
qfter  a  short  pause,  continues  the  story,  addressing  his  (tis- 
course,  as  far  as  the  presence  of  the  Queen  will  permit,  to  the 
Princess  EboU, 
Meanwhile  the  hand  of  death  struck  Pietro's  consort. 
And  left  him  free  to  seek  a  new  alliance. 
With  boy-like  ardour  to  the  voice  of  &me. 
That  in  the  rumour  of  Matilda's  beauty 
Was  loudly  eloquent,  the  old  man  listen'd. 
He  comes — he  sees — he  loves !    The  new  emotion 
Stifles  the  earlier,  sofler  voice  of  nature : 
The  uncle  woos  his  nephew's  plighted  bride. 
And  consecrates  the  rape  upon  the  altar. 

Queen,    How  did  Fernando  act  ? 

Marquis,  On  wings  of  love 

Wholly  unconscious  of  the  fearful  change, 
Th'  enthusiast  hastens  to  Mirandola. 
At  midnight  did  his  rapid  courser  stop 
Before  the  eate.    A  bacchanalian  roar. 
With  sounds  of  music,  dancing,  struck  his  ear. 
Proceeding  from  th*  illuminat^  palace. 
He  totters  up  the  steps,  and  slowly  enters. 
An  unknown  guest,  within  the  wide  saloon. 
There,  by  the  revellers'  noisy  band  surrounded. 
Sat  Pietro— with  an  angel  by  his  side. 
An  angel,  whom  Fernando  recognized. 
Who  ne'er  to  him  in  dreams  had  seem'd  so  lovely  : 
A  single  glance  shews  him  what  once  was  his — 
Shews  him  what  now  he  has  for  ever  losL 

Princess  Eboii,    Unfortunate  Fernando ! 

Queen,  Said  you  not 

Fernando  was  your  friend  ? 
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Marqtds.    I  have  none  dearer. 

Prviceu  EhoU,    Go  on  then  vnth  the  story,  Cheralier. 

Marquis.    Tis  very  sad,  and  tbt  retnenhnuice  of  it 
Does  hut  renew  my  nain.    Permit  me  here 
To  stop.     (A  general  silence,) 

Of  the  scene  between  the  Queen  and  Don  Carlos,  it  is  impossible  in 
these  limits  to  give  a  translation.  But  the  few  extracts  which  follow 
display,  in  some  measuroi  the  wild,  impetuous  passion  of  Carlos,  and 
the  dignified,  virtuous,  yet  tender  affection  of  £lixabeth«  Her  calm 
self-possession,  her  patient  attempts  to  turn  the  iVensied  mind  of  the 
ill-fated  youth  to  objects  of  nobler  emulation,  and  her  whole  admirable 
demeanour  in  this  and  every  other  situation  in  which  she  is  placed, 
mav  be  considered  as  the  triumph  of  Schiller  in  the  delineation  of  fe- 
male excellence,  in  which  he  far  surpasses  the  great  poet  whose  name 
is  associated  with  his  in  these  pages. 

Carlos,  O  Heaven  !  O  Heaven  !  I  go. 

1  will  consent  to  leave  you.    Must  1  not. 
When  yoa  require  my  absence  i    Mother !  Mother ! 
How  terribly  you  sport  with  me !     A  glance, 
A  half  regard,  your  lips'  least,  lightest  murmur 
Can  summon  me  to  live,  or  bid  me  perish  : 
Declare  then  what  you  wish,  it  shall  be  done. 
AVhat  can  exist  beneath  yon  buminff  sun. 
Which  Carlos  would  refuse  to  sacrince 
When  you  require  it } 

Queen.    Depart  I 

Carlos,    O  Heaven ! 

Queen,    The  sole  request  which  I  with  tears  pronounce. 
Which  1  implore,  is — leave  me^— ere  my  suite. 
Ere  my  attendant-gaolers  find  us  here 
Together,  and  the  mighty  news  convey 
Officious  to  your  father's  ear. 

Carlos.  My  fate. 

Be  it  or  life  or  death,  I  will  await. 
What?  Have  1  anxiously  tumM  all  my  hopes 
To  this  one  single,  solitary  moment. 
Which  now  presents  itself,  without  a  witness. 
That  fooHsh  fear» should  deaden  its  enjoyment? 
No,  Queen,  the  work!  may  chance  an  hundred  times, 
A  Uiousand  times  may  see  its  poles  revolve. 
Ere  Fortune  grant  again  this  happy  moment. 

Queen.    Never  acain  such  moments  shall  she  grant. 
Unhappy  man !  Wnat  would  you  then  of  me  ? 

Canos,    O  Queen,  that  I  have  striven  with  my  passion. 
Striven  as  mortal  never  strove  before, 
God  is  my  witness — Queen !  I  strove  in  vain. 
Grone  b  my  heroism.     I  confess  me  vanquished. 

Queen.    No  more  of  this — for  mj  neace'  sake— no  more. 

Carlos.    You  were  my  own — in  signt  of  all  the  world ; 
To  me  by  two  great  thrones  you  were  betrothed ; 
To  me  by  Heaven  and  Nature  both  adjudged ; 
And  Philip— Philip— he  has  stolen  you  from  me. 

Queen*    He  is  your  father. — 

Carlos.    He  is  too  your  husband — 

Queen.    Who  gives  the  richest  kingdom  of  the  earth 
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Tojaa  for  an  inheritance. 

CarUi,  And  you 

He  gives  me  for  a  mother. 

Queen.  Gracioas  Heaven ! 

You  rave ! 

Carlat.    Knows  he  indeed  how  rich  he  is  ? 
Has  he  a  heart  that  can  appreciate  thine  ? 
I  will  not  murmui^— no,  1  will  forset 
How  happy,  past  expression,  1  had  been 
With  thee — if  Philip  be  but  happy. 
He  is  no^  ^t^y-    That  is  Hell's  worst  torture. 
He  is  iM/  happy,  and  will  never  be  so. 
You  took  a  blessed  paradise  from  me 
To  blast  its  richness  in  King  Philip's  arms. 

Queen.    Horrible  thought ! 

Carlce.  Oh,  I  am  well  aware 

Who  was  the  framer  of  this  marriage.     Well 
1  know  how  Philip  leam'd  to  love  and  wed. 
What  are  you  in  this  kingdom  ?    Tell  me,  now. 
Are  you  the  reigning  Queen  ?    Oh  no,  you  are  not. 
Where  you  were  Queen,  could  such  as  Alba  murder  ? 
Where  you  were  Queen,  could  Flanders  bleed  for  (aith  ? 
Are  you  then  Philip's  wife  ?     Impossible. 
Never  can  I  believe  it.     For  a  wife 
Has  still  her  husband's  heart — and  who  has  Philip's  ? 
•  •  •  «  « 

Queen.  ■  Do  1  then  comprehend  you  ? 

You  still  have  hopes  ?     You  dare  to  entertain  them ; 
To  cherish  hope  where  all,  where  all  is  lost  ? 

Carhi.    1  know  of  nothing  lost  but  to  the  dead. 

Queen.    For  me,  even  for  your  mother,  cherish  hopes  ? 
CSke  gazet  on  him  for  some  momenit  wkh  a  look  <fem 
templation,  then  proceedt  in  a  dign^ied  and  serums  tone.) 
Why  should  you  not?    The  new-created  King 
May  do  still  more :— may  cast  into  the  flames 
His  predecessor's  acts ; — may  tear  his  statues  down ; — 
Nay— even  more — for  what  is  to  prevent  him? 
He  may  lay  bare  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
From  tne  Escurial's  dark  and  peaceful  vaults 
Snatch  and  expoae  them  to  the  It^t  of  Heavei^ 
To  the  four  winds  scatter  the  sacred  dust ; 
And  then,  at  last,  he  may — fit  consummatioi^— 

Carlos,    Stop,  stop,  for  Heaven's  sake,  say  no  more. 

Queen.    Then  last  of  all— ^may  marry  with  his  mouther ! 

M. 
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GRIMM  S    GHOST. 
LETTER    VI. 

George  Culpepper's  ambition  has  been  at  length  gratified.  He  has 
become  acquainted  with  a  Captain  of  Dragoons.  Captain  Augustus 
Thackeray  and  he  happened  to  go  in  the  same  steam-vessel,  the  Ma- 
jestic, to  Margate,  on  a  certain  Saturday ;  they,  moreover,  returned 
together  on  tlie  Monday  following.  While  sojourning  at  that  populous 
watering-place,  they  dined  in  the  same  coffee-room.  Mutual  ennui  pro- 
duced mutual  acquaintance.  They  discussed  the  weather  and  the  price 
of  mackarel ;  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Pier  ;  the  Light-house,  and 
the  North  Foreland ;  the  forward  state  of  the  harvest,  and  the  scarcity 
of  fine  women  at  the  last  night's  assembly  at  Howe's.  It  has  even 
been  rumoured,  that,  on  their  return  by  the  Eclipse,  they  danced  upon 
deck  with  two  young  ladies  from  Cranbourne-passage.  This,  however, 
they  both  resolutely  deny ;  and  I  own  that  the  rumour  lacks  confirma- 
tioQ.  George,  on  his  return  to  Savage-gardens,  talked  much  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  and  dropped  a  hint  about  inviting  him  to  dinner. 
The  elder  Culpepper  discoun^nanced  the  idea.  For  his  part,  he  ob- 
senred,  he  had  not  much  opinion  of  the  army.  Whenever  he  walked 
np  St.  James's-street,  which,  he  thanked  his  stars,  was  only  twice  a 
year,  to  receive  the  rent  of  a  house  in  Great  Ryder-street,  he  observed 
three  officers  in  uniform,  arm  in  arm,  lounging  up  and  down  upon  the 
foot-path,  and  thrusting  the  women  and  children  either  through  the 
shop-windows,  or  into  die  gutter.  This,  he  continued,  might  be  good 
manners  at  Boodle's,  but  it  would  be  voted  vulgar  at  Tom's  or  John's. 
Nay,  he  had  a  much  weightier  objection  to  a  red  coat.  A  young  puppy 
in  scarlet,  ome  ensign  Tibbs,  had  run  up  a  bill  with  him,  some  eighteen 
years  ago,  of  thirty-six  pounds,  for  slops,  and  the  devil  a  shilling  of  the 
money  had  he  been  able  to  touch  from  that  time  to  this.  George, 
Ckra,  and  Mamma,  pronounced  this  to  be  iUiberal :  they  had  known 
many  officers  who  paid  their  way,  and  behaved  very  much  like  gen- 
tlemen, and  they  had  no  doubt  that  Captain  Thackeray  was  one  of  the 
munber.  **  Well,  well  V^  ejaculated  the  old  gentleman,  ''  do  as  you 
please:  if  any  thing  turns  out  contrary-ways,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it." 
Captain  Thadieray  was  invited  to  dinner  on  the  following  Wednesday. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last-mentioned  day,  a  consultation  took  place 
upon  the  subject  of  wine.  George  and  hiis  sister  said  that  no  decent 
people  ever  sat  down  to  dinner  without  two  long-necked  black  bottles 
m  the  centre  of  the  table,  charged  with  hock  and  champaign.  Old 
Culpepper  offered  to  produce  the  key  of  his  cellar-door,  and  told  his 
•on  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  drink  all  the  hock  and  champaign 
it  contained.  '*  It  may  be  bought,"  said  the  son.  '*  Then  buy  it," 
•aid  the  father.  This  did  not  suit ;  so  a  bottle  of  gooseberry  and 
another  of  perry  were  settled  as  the  substitutes.  Five  precisely 
was  the  time  writt^i  upon  the  card.  The  clock  struck  five — ^no  Cap- 
tain; it  chimed  a  quarter — still  no  Captain.  Culpepper  senior  now 
began  to  wax  fidgety.  He  looked  at  his  watctt---wondered  what 
people  could  mean  by  keeping  people  fiasting.    People  should  consider, 
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that,  though  some  people  have  no  appetite,  other  people  have.  ^  La 
Papa,  don't  be  fussy"  was  the  consolation  administered  by  Clara,  as 
the  clock  chimed  half  after  five.  ''1*11  not  wait  another  moment," 
roared  the  vender  of  slops ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  applying  his  grasp  to 
the  bell-rope,  when  eleven  raps  in  quick  time  and  seven  in  slow,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ponderous  street-door  knocker,  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  military  visitor.  The  tremendous  din  echoed  to  the  most  distant 
recesses  of  Crutched  Friars :  Miss  Patterson,  the  neighbouring  old  maid, 
started  from  her  half-sipped  Bohea,  and  craned  her  long  neck  through 
the  casement,  to  ascertain  the  phenomenon.  Even  old  Andrew  Dixon 
drew  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  *'  spread  his  broad  nostrils  to  the 
wind"  like  the  stag  in  "Marmion."  Jack,  the  foot-boy,  rushed  up 
breathless  from  the  kitchen  to  '*  answer  the  door ;"  and  finding  that  the 
officer  carried  at  his  led  side  a  tremendous  iron-shod  sword,  the  end  of 
which  clattered  on  the  floor  ;  and  finding  also  that  a  countless  quantity 
of  strap,  buckle,  belt,  leather,  and  chain,  commonly  called  a  sabre-tash, 
hung  down  intermingled  with  the  weapon,  obligingly  lent  all  his  strength 
to  aid  the  sufferer,  in  bearing  a  load  under  which  Baron  Trenck  him- 
self might  have  fainted ;  and  as  the  visitor  entered  the  parlour,  could 
not  avoid  exclaiming,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  *'  Lord !  Lord !  Captain,  what 
have  they  tied  you  to  ?" 

The  appearance  of  Captain  Augustus  Thackeray  might  indeed  have 
appalled  a  stouter  heart  than  that  which  beat  in  the  bosom  of  Jack  the 
foot-boy.  His  age  appeared  to  be  about  twenty-three  ;  that  is,  judging 
from  his  figure : — for  his  &ce  was  so  enveloped  in  whisker,  mustachio, 
and  chin-tufl,  that  he  might  have  been  sixty-three  for  any  thing  which 
that  denoted  to  the  contrary.  On  his  head  he  balanced  a  mass  of  fur, 
like  a  Patagonian  lady's  muff,  from  the  apex  of  which  hung  a  large 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth  edged  with  gold  lace.  From  his  shoulder  hung 
negligently,  behind,  a  blue  jacket  in  the  half-on  and  half-off  &shion, 
decorated  with  countless  loops  and  buttons  of  ffold,  laced  with  the  same 
material,  and  edged  with  sable.  Every  rib  of  his  body  was  coated  by 
an  external  rib  of  golden  filigree,  insomuch  that  he  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  Hai^lequin  Skeleton  turned  trooper.  His  pantaloons  of  white 
elastic  silk  were  embroidered  by  a  deep  broad  seam  of  scarlet,  edged 
with  lace.  The  above-mentioned  sword  banged  the  calf  of  either  leg 
as  he  marched  toward  the  fire-place,  and  might,  in  time,  have  bruised 
those  parts  of  his  body,  had  not  each  of  them  been  protected  by  a  hus- 
sar boot  of  yellow  leather,  topped  with  scarlet,  heeled  with  the  same 
colour,  and  ornamented  in  front  with  a  tassel  of  gold.  George  Cul- 
pepper rose  a  foot  taller  from  the  consciousness  of  such  an  acquain- 
tance; Mrs.  Culpepper  took  out  her  sal  volatile;  her  spouse  could 
scarcely  ejaculate,  "Glad  to  see  you.  Sir;"  and  Clara  was  actually 
thunderstruck  with  delight.  The  conversation  of  the  illustrious  stranger 
was  as  enigmatical  as  his  aspect.  That,  however,  1  reserve  for  ano£er 
Epistle. 
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THE    YOUNGEK    BROTHER. 

Iv  the  gay  radiance  of  this  lofty  room, 
Roses,  iustnired,  expand  their  summer  bloom; 
The  rich  camelia  shines,  a  glowing  white. 
Beneath  the  lamp's  resplendent  orfo  of  light ; 
And  glossy  leaves  reflect  an  emerald  nj. 
Where  glancing  crystals  tremulously  fiay, 

*Ti8  a  warm  night,  but  von  can  feel  the  air 
Blow  on  your  freshening  cneek  from  Orosvenor-square  ; 
Above,  like  stars,  what  brilliant  lustres  shine. 
Sparkling  and  quivering  in  an  airy  line ; 
Or  like  celestial  fountains,  hung  on  high. 
That  reach  not  us,  but  glitter  through  the  sky. 
Below,  in  snowy  chalk,  foredoomed  to  fade 
Long  ere  the  nijo^ht  withdraws  her  sullen  shade, 
(Like  fated  victims  on  this  troublous  earth, 
Crush'd  by  the  careless  step  of  lordly  mirth,) 
Are  quaint  devices  drawn  upon  the  floor, 
Sphynx^  Cupids,  Arabesques,  and  twenty  £uicies  more. 

But  where  is  Lady  Mar3r'8  matron  grace  ? 
Where  the  soft  charm  of  Adelina's  face  ? 

The  gentle  Lady  Mary  scolds  her  maid. 
For  Beaumont  has  her  curls  so  long  delay'd. 
She  must,  unwillingly,  at  last  resign 
Hopes  in  those  rin^ets  on  this  nignt  to  shine. 
And  Adelina  feels  a  satin  shoe 
Her  little  foot  8o  veiy  closely  woo. 
That  pinch'd  with  pain,  detesting  in  her  heart 
Taylors  soft  simper  and  persuasive  art. 
Exclaims  at  last  the  long-enduring  she— 
*'  Oh !  had  some  coarser  artist  workM  for  me. 
No  power  had  he  possessM  that  could  persuade 
Thb  was  the  easiest  shoe  he  ever  made." 

Inferior  ringlets  are  at  last  arran^d  : 
The  fair  descend — the  guilty  shoe  is  changed ; 
**  Come,  Adelina,  I  must  see  your  dress," 
Says  dear  Mamma,  *'  and  let  your  looks  express 
A  mind  all  gentleness,  serenely  gay ; 
You  saw  the  Duke  of  Nimini  tokday : 
He  's  silent,  wary,  cold,  and  hard  to  please. 
Yet  you,  methinks,  might  manaige  him  with  ease. 
I  should  think  all  my  trouble  well  bestowM, 
You  saw  him  in  the  rark — ^'twas  he  who  rode 
The  chetnut  pony  you  admired  to-day. 
Nay  recollect^  my  love — his  coat  light  grey-* 
Wfiiskers  jet  black — a  very  handsome  man. 
No  more — It  long  has  been  my  favourite  plan*- 
My  dear,  you  must  not  dance  till  he  arrive." 
"  Not  dance.  Mamma  ?"— "  Not,  if  you  wait  till  five  V* 

The  knocker  now  its  pealing  thunder  rolls^- 
A  skilful  hand  the  echoing  brass  controuls  : — 

"  The  Ladies  Evergreen" ^Tiresome  old  souls. 

Who  of  a  thousand  always  come  the  first, 
Thouffh  of  a  thousand  they  're  the  very  worst.— 
Dear  Lady  Evergreen !  you  're  alwa^  kind. 
To  early  hours  you  know  how  I'm  mdined  ! 
And,  really,  every  body  comes  so  late !" 
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The  room  shines  out,  with  gay  progressive  state 
Thickens  the  busy  crowd>  4nd  noit^e,  and  prate — 
The  careless  question-— ^be  unheard  reply — 
The  smile,  at  variance  with  an  envious  eye — 
Allurehients  whisper — pleasures  airy  glance. 
And  thesweel  labours  of  the  sultry  dance; 
Semblance  of  bappineae  in  all  awaJte, 
Aft  if  some  dear  attainment  were  at  stake. 
All  struggle  to  be  g^y.     From  country  air 
The  dame  escapeo,  who  visitb  Portman-square, 
For  one  short  vernal  month,  is  most  alerC 
Most  lively,  active,  dehonnaire,  and  pert. 
Afraid  to  look  like  one  whom  none  can  know. 
If  you  address  her,  she  'U  not  let  you  go— 
At  least,  detains  you  till  her  watchful  eye 
Detects  some  new  acquaintance  stealing  by. 

But  here  and  there,  with  sweet  Madonna  grace 
And  sandal'd  foot,  we  see  a  pensive  face  : 
These  are  the  ^Iphs  have  not  been  ask'd  to  dance. 
Who  give  to  languor  the  disgrace  of  chance ; 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  sadly  pleasing  voice. 
Feigning  this  rapture  of  repose  tneir  choice  I 

Alas  1  how  vain  those  glances  at  the  door. 
Fair  Adelina,  look  that  way  no  more— 
No  crowded  room  shall  hear  his  placid  vows 
Reserved  for  Kensington's  innumerous  boug^hs. 
Muffle  the  knocker— diop  the  muslin  blind— 
For  poor  Mamma,  by  a  sad  cold  confined. 
Thrown  OA  a  sofa  in  the  thickest  shade. 
By  curtains,  draperies,  and  flounces  made. 
Blows  her  fair  nose  in  broidery  of  France, 
Where  on  white  cambric  nymphs  and  cupids  dance  ;♦ 
Sips  eau  sucrie,  and  lends  her  willing  hand 
To  the  seductive  touch  of  Dr.  Bland  j 
In  softer  tones  his  mild  nrescription  flows, — 
**  Indulge  yourself,  dear  Madam,  and  repose — 
Eat  whatsoe'er  your  fancy  may  require. 
If  ice  of  pine-apple,  once  passed  throueh  fire 
You  daily  add— of  this  a  pmt  you  '11  taKe  ; 
Remember  it,  dear  Madam,  for  my  sake." 

He  then  displays  his  trinkets,  rich  and  rare. 
Gifts  of  the  great,  thewitt^,  and  the  fair. 
And  gilds  the  various  topics  of  the  day. 
With  grace  wins  those  who  hear,  to  wish  his  stay; 
Till,  recollecting  that  this  very  now 
Ten  patients  wait,  he  makes  an  hasty  bow. 

Almack's  fair  Adelina  loses,  and  French  plays. 
But  in  green  Kensington  contented  strays ; 
And  while  her  graceful  lover  smiles  and  talks 
Wonders  how  fashion  can  desert  these  walks  5 
And  secretly  applauds  the  tedious  hours 
That  led  her,  half-unwilling,  to  those  bowers. 
In  close  attendance  on  a  country  friend, 
She  wish'd  to  hide,  and  yet  not  quite  offend^ 

•  *<  Lee  principanx  traiU  de  Tbist^Mre  Grecque  ot  Romaine  soot  brod^s  dons  hms 
mouchoin ,  pour  rinstmctioti  de  ma  fille,"  said  a  scientific  Parisian  belle. 
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Mamma  recovera— Can  disease  withstand 
Retirement— darkness— ice — ^and  Doctor  Bland  ? 
Attack'd  with  vigour  thus,  her  cold  gives  way  > 
To  see  the  Duke  at  last  she  names  a  day ; 
And  deigns  that  mom  her  drawioc-roMn  to  grace, 
£nvelop'd  in  light  folds  of  Brussels  lace  ^ 
Beneatik  her  dimpled  chin  is  part  confined. 
The  rest  falls  lightsomely — a  veil  behind. 

'TIS  two  o'cloek — he  cannot  yet  arrive ! — 
**  No,  Ma !   he  never  vishs  till  past  five,*' 
**  Then  give  my  notes — now  to  my  daily  task — 
This  perfumed  seal  is  Cupid  in  a  mask, 
I  fear  'tis  some  petition  for  Almack's  \ 
The  strangest  people  make  such  bold  attacks  i** 

She  reads — she  trembles — and  she  looks  aghast. 
Like  some  nnhappy  merchant,  when  a  blast 
Has  wreek'd  the  stately  ship  before  his  ^es. 
Where  all  his  hope  of  earthly  treasure  lies. 
No  Duke  of  Ntmini,  alas!  has  won 
Fair  Adelina^— but  a  younger  son. 
Detested  name  \  comprising  all  the  faults 
That  can  offend  a  mother's  tender  thoughts — 
His  Grace's  brother— ay,  and  four  between — 
Abominable— odious— unforeseen. 
After  some  nonsense  about  lore  and  truth. 
Resistless  charms,  and  unresisting  youth. 
Thus  closed  the  flippant  Dandy*s  foolish  note. 
One  more  unwelcome  never  lordling  wrote  : — 

**  You  see  I  but  deserve  a  mild  rebuke, 
I  never,  never  said  I  was  the  Duke  : 
When  first  you  met  me  riding,  after  dark. 
Your  La — snip  then  mistook  me,  in  the  Park  ; 
And  feeling  that  my  name,  for  conc^uest  known. 
Might  fright  an  infant  Cupid  from  his  throne, 
I  mask'd  the  glories  I  have  fairly  won 
In  Love's  campaigns.    As  on  a  rising  sun 
Shaded  by  miste,  those  eyes  securely  gaze^ 
That  might  be  dazzled  by  hb  clouoless  rays, 
I  wore  my  brother's  title  as  a  shade  ; 
But  now  Love's  blossoms  fiilly  are  display'd. 
Disguise,  as  useless,  may  be  laid  aside. 
To-day  1  come— to  claim  my  beauteous  bride." 

The  guilty  paper,  in  a  thousand  scraps. 
Lies  torn  and  tiembling  in  the  ladies'  laps. 
**  Mamma,  my  dear  Mamma  1  what  can  be  done  V* 
*'  Ah,  what  indeed,  my  Love !— a  younger  son  !" 

From  pique,  shame,  anger  Lady  Mary  wept : 
Contagious  softness  on  her  daughter  cr«pt: 
With  noiseless  step,  amid  this  snower  ot  tears. 
Gay,  confident,  ana  bri^t*-Lord  John  appears : 
The  truth  he  could  not  doubt,  nor  they  deny. 
While  drops  were  glistening  in  each  fair  one's  eye. 
He  made  his  farewell  bow,  with  easy  grace  j 
She  dried  her  tears,  lest  they  might  spoil  her  face ; 
Short  were  her  sorrows — ^for  she  still  was  free. 
And  still  might  wed  the  Duke  of  NiminL 
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EvBRT  one,  who  has  mingled  in  society,  is  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
culiar feeling  of  aversion  towards  particular  individuals,  which  is  so 
well  describ^  in  the  hacknied  verse : — 

I  do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell  ;— 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell. 
But  yet  this  truth  I  know  full  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell. 

But  thouffh  this  aversion  should  be  felt  and  acknowledged,  it  would 
still  pusue  the  observer  to  state  from  what  particular  feature  of  the 
object  contemplated  his  dislike  arose,  or  wherefore  it  was  felt  at  alL 
Nevertheless  we  antipathy  continues,  and  is  found  too  powerful  for  the 
aid  of  reason  to  overcome.  The  effect  is  notorious — the  cause  remains 
a  Je  Me  s^  quoiy  a  something,  we  know  not  what.  It  almost  seems  as 
if  we  viewed  in  some  of  our  fbllow-creatures  an  esprit  maiin  in  the  dis* 
guise  of  humanity.  We  often  think  we  see  ''treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils,"  in  every  wrinkle  ploughed  by  time  on  the  visage  of  an  unoffend- 
ing fellow-mortal ;  and  no  bitter  drug  from  the  nauseous  recess  of  the 
apothecary,  no  potion  mingled  to  set  at  nought  the  strongest  stomach,  will 
make  the  *'  gorge  rise*'  more  effectually,  than  the  sight  of  "  the  human 
face  divine,"  stamped  with  an  indescribable  character,  will  awaken  our 
prejudices.  But  it  is  not  through  the  organ  of  vision  alone  that  our 
antipathies  are  excited.  The  voice  and  address  of  one  man  may  cause 
all  his  good  qualities  to  be  overlooked :  he  may  differ  from  us  on  a 
Beivourite  topic,  or  he  may  fling  a  colouring  over  his  first  intercourse 
with  us,  which  may  arouse  inextinguishable  dislike ;  but  in  such  cases, 
there  are  at  least  assignable  causes  for  the  feehng,  however  unjustifiable 
that  feeling  may  be  in  itself,  while,  in  the  antipathy  awakened  often- 
times ftrom  a  solitary  glance,  there  is  not  the  least  clue  to  direct  us  to 
the  cause. 

The  antipathies  of  mankind  are  a  numerous  family,  connected  with 
things  animate  and  inanimate.  Nature,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  an 
antipathy  to  a  vacuum,  and  the  Law  to  perpetuities.  But  Chancery 
matters  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  excepted  from  this  rule ;  for,  regarding 
them,  the  law  seems  to  feel  an  unconquerable  aversion  the  other  way, 
scorning  alike  the  inviolability  of  property,  and  the  limits  of  con- 
ceivable duration. 

No  one  has  walked  up  the  Strand  at  noon-day,  and  glanced  his  eye 
at  the  ten  thousand  faces  he  is  sure  to  encounter  in  the  course  of 
his  peregrination,  but  has  felt  the  species  of  antipathy  in  question 
towards  some  whom  he  has  met,  who  were  perfect  strangers,  and  were 
neither  wanting  in  comeliness  o£  coimtenance,  nor  exhibited  a  vicious 
physiognomy.  We  may  see  ugliness  and  deformity  enough  in  our 
rambles,  and  they  may  produce  pity  without  our  indulging  an  ill-na- 
tured antipathy  towards  them ;  because  reason  whispers  us  that  the 
ugly  or  deformed  man  is  perhaps  just,  amiable,  and  generous,  and  we 
are  mostly  willing  to  concede  the  point,  and  may  even  feel  a  degree 
of  reelect  for  him;  which  is  not  the  case  when  our  intuitive  an- 
tipathies take  possession  of  us.    We  seem  to  indulge  them  in  defiance 
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of  common  sense,,  mitil  they  become  but  little  qualified  from  downright 
hatred.  Whence  can  this  feeling  of  the  human  bosom  arise,  more 
powerful  than  reason,  and  so  palpably  unjust  in  itself? 

Some  persons  will  go  so  far  towards  justifying  themselves,  that  th^ 
will  deny  ever  having  been  mistaken  in  their  ideas  of  an  individual, 
after  having  once  looked  him  in  the  face;  and,  like  Judge  Buller  re- 
garding the  guilt  of  a  criminal,  (so  fame  reports)  pronounce  them  to  be 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  impression  their  countenances  may  ex- 
cite. But  there  must  be  numerous  instances  which  are  exceptions  to 
such  uncharitable  assertions  as  these,  in  the  experience  of  any  who 
will  candidly  examine  into  the  subject  for  themselves.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable,  that  while  we  cannot  tell  wherefore  we  condemn  the  un- 
o£fending  object  of  our  antipathy,  we  can  neither  appeal  to  reason  nor 
good-nature  for  a  justification  of  our  conduct,  nor  find  any  thing  re- 
sembling statute  law  to  bear  us  out.  Thus  it  is  to  judge  from  the  first 
impression  made  upon  the  senses,  which  impression  may  arise  from  dis* 
torted  vision ;  or  who  knows  but  some  objects  may  be  more  calculated 
dian  odiers  to  produce  an  unpleasant  sensation  on  the  brain,  through 
die  organ  cf  sight,  by  their  reflecting  distorted  rays  of  light,  instead  of 
those  which  are  rectilinear  ? 

Addison  gives  strength  to  an  idea  something  similar  to  this,  by 
imagining  an  invisible  communication  from  an  unseen  object  of  anti- 
paihy  equally  powerful  with  one  which  is  visible.  He  facetiously  re- 
lates the  story  of  a  lover  who  felt  a  mortal  antipathy  to  a  cat,  and  was 
pushing  his  suit  with  a  young  lady,  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  and  in 
the  te^  of  a  rival.  The  latter  had  begun  to  withdraw  his  attentions 
in  despair,  when  he  learnt  the  strong  prejudice  entertained  by  his  an-* 
tagonist  against  the  feline  species.  He  immediately  bribed  the  young 
lady's  waiting-woman  to  pin  a  cat's  tail  under  the  dress  of  her  mistress, 
n^ienever  his  rival  was  to  pay  her  a  visit.  The  success  of  the  stratagem 
was  complete:  the  unlucky  cat-hater  turned  pale  whenever  he  ap- 
proached the  lady's  person,  and  soon  began  to  display  an  indifference 
towards  her,  which  she  speedily  perceived  afnd  resented,  by  dismissing 
him»  and  marrying  his  wily  adversary.  But  stratagems  like  these  are 
not  practised  where  they  could  have  no  end  to  accomplish,  where  no 
mistress  was  to  be  won,  or  rival  scared  away.  Perhaps  the  theory  of 
GaH  and  Spurxheim  may  throw  some  li^t  upon  the  subject.  We  may 
easily  imagine,  from  what  appears  in  their  transcendant  discoveries, 
diat  the  boss  of  murder  may  be  placed  on  a  head  otherwise  well- 
formed  and  possessing  a  comely  countenance.  The  cranium  of  the 
street^passenger,  studded  with  protuberances  like  an  Alpine  Lill^ut, 
which  are  concealed  beneath  a  thick  covering  of  hair  and  a  ponderous 
beaver,  when  they  happen  to  be  of  volcanic  materials,  or,  to  drop 
metaphor,  of  integuments  enclosing  rapes,  murders,  or  treasons,  may 
durow  off  certain  effluvia,  or  reflect  light  in  certain  directions,  fdiich  by 
its  unpleasant  hiipressionmay  be  calculated  to  produce  antipathy  in  be- 
holders. This  must,  of  course,  take  place  insensibly,  and  thus  a  warn- 
ing to  keep  us  from  too  close  a  contact  with  bad  characters  may  be 
fiimisbed  us  by  the  guardian  benevolence  of  Nature. 
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Some  few,  indeed,  of  Tisual  antipathies  are  definable.  One  person 
has  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  any  stranger  he  meets  who  walks 
with  an  open-mouth  and  displays  the  gum  over  the  upper-teeth,  Kke 
Belzoni's  mummy.  Another  dislikes  the  cork-screw  twist  of  die  mouth, 
especially  when  coupled  with  a  leer  of  the  eye.  A  third  is  horror- 
struck  at  an  air  of  Jewishness,  or  an  old  clotbesman-Hke  expression, 
Which  seems  to  say,  **  let  no  such  man  be  trusted,"  and  still  no  feature 
of  the  &ce  shall  be  ill-made.  A  fourdi  exclaims  '^  Hie  nigcr  est**  at  the 
sight  of  under-jawed  people,  especially  when  possessing  hooked  nosea; 
and  a  fifth  has  a  hatred  to  the  pug-nose  and  high  cheek-bones,  prevaient 
in  a  sister-island.     But  those  are  sensible  and  accountable  antipathies. 

Antipathies  to  animals  are  a  numerous  list :  some  accountable,  as 
depending  upon  form,  others  profoundly  mysterious  in  the  why  and 
wherefore.  All  ladies  fall  into  hysterics  at  the  approximation  of  a 
spider.  Snakes  are  generally  objects  of  fear,  rather  than  antipathy, 
fVom  the  deadly  power  which  some  of  the  species  possess;  but  why  a 
beautiful  lizard,  a  sleek  mouse,  or  a  rat,  should  be  objects  of  antipathy, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture; — elegant  in  form,  and  harmless,  they  might 
at  least  be  looked  upon  with  complacency.  The  sight  of  a  rat  has  been 
known  to  throw  even  the  male  sex  into  convulsions.  Claude  Prosper 
Juliot  de  Crebillon,  a  name  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  French  lit^a- 
tUre,  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  in  pursuance  of  the  caprices  of  one 
of  the  old  Bourbon  satraps,  who  often  amused  themselves  by  shuttnig 
up  in  dungeons  the  men  of  the  age  most  consprcuous  for  talent  and 
learning,  if  they  chanced  to  disoUige  a  court  prostitute,  or  ventured 
to  promulgate  unsavoury  truths.  One  night  Urebillon  fdt  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  cat  reposing  by  his  side  in  bed : — ^^ad  of  such  a  com- 
panion in  that  maison  de  silence,  where,  to  many  a  prisoner,  ''hope 
never  came,"  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  caress  it ;  but  it  ran  away. 
The  following  day,  when  seated  at  his  dinner,  he  saw,  through  the 
**  darkness  visible"  of  his  cell,  an  animal  squatted,  vis  d  vm,  on  his  table, 
and  was  soon  able  to  perceive  that  it  had  a  long  slender  tail,  and  was 
not  a  cat,  which  at  first  he  had  imagined  it  to  be,  but  an  enormous 
rat.  He  had  an  unconquerable  antipathy  to  rats,  and,  springing  firom 
his  seat,  cried  aloud  with  terror,  and  overturned  his  table :  the  noise 
brought  iti  a  turnkey,  who  found  him  pale,  trembling,  and  nearly 
senseless,  and  it  was  a  long  time  ere  he  recovered  himself.  This  ani- 
mal had  been  the  companion  of  a  preceding  prisoner,  who  had  tamed 
it;  and  so  well  did  the  horrible  solitude  of  th^  Bastille  operate  in  re- 
moving the  antipathy  of  Crebillon  to  these  creatures,  that  at  length  he 
became  r^eonciled  to  its  company,  and  even  shared  his  provisions  with 
it  The  case  of  Crebillon  may  serve  as  a  useful  hint  for  effecting  the 
cure  of  most  other  antipathies  to  ammals. 

The  antipathy  which  is  too  frequently  felt  towards  that  part  of  the 
female  sex,  who  have  condemned  themselves  (hrou^  life  to  the  penance 
of  perpetual  virginity,  has  been  overlooked.  Old  Maid  is  a  term  of  re- 
proach in  society ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  why  it  should  be 
so.  At  the  present  period  of  overstocked  poptilation,  fhsAikmabhs  po- 
litical economists  cannot  but  think  them  deserving  the  thanks  of  their 
country.     Perhaps  the  scandalous  use  of  the  organ  of  speech,  common 
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among  some  of  the  Bisterbood,  in»^  hmve  involyedthe  whole  in  a  sweep- 
ing censure,  which  many  of  its  membefd  no  more  deserve  than  the  sage 
matron  or  the  buxom  widow.  She  who  has  seen  the  winters  of  half 
a  century  pass  over  her  head,  unprotected  and  unchcrished  by  the  other 
sex;  who  has  been  stretched  pn  the  pillow  of  sickness  without  a  com- 
forter, and  has  weathered  the  temptations  pf  Hfe  \Vith  unimpeachable 
honour — the  very  breath '  of  slander  passing  over  her,  and  leaving  her 
spotless — such  an  one  may  excite  unasked  p^ty,  bu)t  cannot  be  deemed 
a  fair  object  of  antipathy. .  Yet»  we  feaiv  Joo.  vestal  virgin*  with  her  head 
encircled  by  the  grey  honours  of  9M^  though  a  prieist^ss,  would  now 
live  in  single  blessedness  unscoffed  at;  It  may  be  the  case,  perhaps, 
that  we  unconsciously  fad  ab  ailtipadiy  io  a  state  of  existence  hors  de  la 
nature,  and  forget  the  common  remiEuic,  ithat  *'  tbore  is  no  rule  with- 
out an  exception."  Many  among  Ae  roses  that  **  vyither  on  virgin 
thorns'*  may  reflect  with  complacency  on  the  past  p^rt  of  their  lives, 
and  congratulate  themselves,  that  if  they  have  lacked  some  of  its  plea- 
sures, they  have  escaped  a 'proportionate  ^are  of  its  miseries,  and  have 
got  so  far  over  the  rugged  journey  of  life  with  fewer  overtumings  and 
joltings  than  the  generality  of  their  sex,  who  have  followed  a  different 
road. 

Finally,  much  good  may  be  afforded  by  a.prOfier  studjT  of  human  an- 
tipathies. Anger  may  be  quelle4,  latent  virtues  c^ed  forth,  love  ex- 
cited, or  fear  overcome,  by  prpperly  humouring  them,  and  understand- 
ing how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  science  of 
government  they  may  be  inade  highly  useftll.  No  barometer  will  more 
correctly  indicate  a  change  of  weather,  than  national  ^antipathies  will 
point  out  the  proper  course  by  which  the  powers  at  the  state-helm  may 
steer.  In  n^odem  days  a  knowledge  of  them  is  worth  all  the  theories 
of  philosophers ;  and  the  simplicity  of  their  indication$  will  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  cloudiest  atmosphere  and  during  the  most  boisterous  wea- 
ther. Thus  nations  and  individuals  that  can  never  sul>due  their  antipa- 
thies, may  still  be  justified  in  making  the  best  possible  use  of  them ;  no 
passion  having  been  bestowed  on  himianity  without  a  beneficial  object. 

S.  V. 


MODERN    COURTSIUP,   pn   TH?    LOVERS    LAMENTATION. 

Written  at  the  request  of  a  Ocntlemati  wlio  had  been  rejcc^tc^  1)y  a  Lady  on  account 
of  his  want  of  fortune. 

CupiD,  thou  changeful  rpving  boy,    ' 

In  times  of  pld  the  feourct  of  joy         . '      / 

And  god  of  tender  passion  ; 
Why  haSt  thoy  changed,  ah !  why  array'd 
Thy  lovely,  form  in  masquerade, 

And  bow'd  to  tyrant  Fashion  ? 

Where  are  thy  $miles,  so  warm,  so  bright  ?, 
Where  is  thy  torch  of  Waving  light 

That  claim'd  the  mlnstrcIN  duly  ? 
All,  all,  alas  !  have  had  their  day,  ^ 

And  ancient  fashions  must  not  sway    . 

The  heart  df  modern  beauty. 
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No  more  thy  myrde  wreath  of  truth 
Entwines  the  brows  of  blooming  youth; 

But  now,  thy  hoiry  suitors 
To  pay  thy  toll  submissive  wait^ 
Ana  ofSer  at  thy  golden  gate 

A  passport  signed  by  Plutus. 

Thy  smiles,  that  bless'd  the  fiiithful  heart. 
They  seek  at  Beauty's  auction-mart. 

And  win,  if  none  bid  higher ; 
And  when  the  brilliant  lot  is  sold. 
Vain  Folly  eyes  the  shining  gold. 

And  little  needs  the  buyer. 

No  more  thy  yassah  deck  thy  shrine 
With  offering  from  the  tuneful  Nine, 

Thy  taste  is  clo/d  with  honey ; 
More  solid  gifts  thy  favour  prove. 
And  thou  deniest  thy  smile  to  Love, 

Till  Love  is  joinM  with  money. 

Then  how  can  I,  a  lowly  bard. 
Attempt  to  prove  my  fond  regard. 

Say,  tyrant  god,  how  show  it  ? 
Thou  scorn'st  the  gift  of  former  hours, 
TTie  wfeath  of  wild  Parnassian  flowers. 

Twined  by  an  humble  poet. 

Come,  fired  with  dreams  of  glittering  pelf, 
1  '11  strive  to  qualify  myself 

Wealth  for  thy  smiles  to  barter. 
To  Fortune's  favour'd  dome  will  steal. 
And  lure  the  spddess  from  her  wheel. 

Led  on  by  Bish  and  Carter ! 

I  will  not  boast  of  chaneeless  truth, 
Norplead  the  claims  of  blooming  youth, 

(Those  once-allow'd  essentials) ; 
No, — modem  taste  shall  ^ide  my  Muse, 
Bank  notes  shall  be  my  billeta-doux. 

And  guineas  my  credentials  1 

Love  shall  not  guide  my  tender  scrolk. 
For  love  to  wise  enlighteu'd  souls 

Is  but  an  empty  vapour ; 
And  none  can  tail  his  wit  to  praise. 
Who  boasts  the  name  of  Henry  Hase 

Emblazon'd  on  his  paper. 

Some  pliant  maid,  who  feels  no  shocks. 
Save  at  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks. 

Shall  crown  a  chase  so  mettled ; 
And  chain'd  in  golden  links  of  love. 
Say,  who  can  fear  the  heart  should  rove, 

When  stamp'd,  and  seol'd,  and  settled  I 

And  should  I  still  stem  nief  endure. 
With  potent  wealth  I  '11  buy  a  cure. 

Nor  see  much  cause  to  doubt  one  ; 
For  if  the  foolish  heart  gives  pain. 
Gold  surely  might  a  patent  gain. 

To  learn  to  do  witnout  one ! 


M. 
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TABLE-TALK. — NO.    I. 

On  going  a  Journey* 

One  of  the  pkasantest  things  in  the  world  n  going  a  journey ;  but 
I  like  to  go  by  myself.  I  can  enjoy  society  in  a  room ;  but  out  of 
doors»  nature  is  company  enough  for  me.  I  am  then  never  less  alone 
than  when  alone. 

**  The  fields  his  study,  nature  was  his  book." 

I  cannot  see  the  wit  of  walking  and  talking  at  the  same  time.  When 
I  am  in  the  country,  I  wish  to  vegetate  like  die  country.  I  am  not  for 
criticiaing  hedge-rows  and  black  cattle.  I  go  out  of  towp  in  order  to 
IcNrget  the  town  and  all  that  is  in  it.  There  are  those  who  f<Mr  this 
purpoBe  go  to  watering-places,  arid  carry  the  metropolis  with  them.  I 
like  more  elbow-room,  and  fewer  incumbrances,  f  like  solitude,  when 
I  give  myself  up  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  solitude ;  nor  do  I  ask  for 


^  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 


Whom  I  may  whisper  solitude  is  sweet." 

The  soul  of  a  journey  is  liberty,  perfect  liberty,  to  think,  feel,  do  just 
as  one  pleases.  We  go  a  journey  chiefly  to  be  free  of  all  impediments 
and  of  all  inconveniences :  to  leave  ourselves  behind,  much  more  to  get 
rid  of  others.  It  is  because  I  want  a  little  breathing-space  to  muse  on 
indifierent  matters,  where  Contemplation 

**  May  plume  her  feathers  and  let  grow  her  wings. 
That  m  the  various  busde  of  resort 
Were  all  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd,** 

diat  I  absent  myself  £rom  the  town  for  awhile,  without  feeb'ng  at  a  loss 
the  moment  I  am  left  by  myself.  Instead  of  a  friend  in  a  post-chaise, 
or  in  a  tilbury,  to  exchange  good  things  with,  and  vary  the  same  stale 
topics  over  asain,  for  once  let  me  have  a  truce  with  impertinence. 
Give  me  the  clear  blue  sky  over  my  head,  and  the  green  tmrf  beneath 
my  feet,  a  winding  road  before  me,  and  a  three  hours'  march  to  dinner 
—-and  then  to  thinking !  It  is  hard  if  I  cannot  start  some  game  on  these 
lone  heaths.  I  laugh,  I  run,  I  leap,  I  sing  for  joy.  From  the  point  of 
yonder  rolling  doud,  I  plunge  into  my  past  being,  and  revel  mere,  as 
die  8m[i-bnmt  Indian  plunges  headlong  into  the  wave  that  wafts  him  to 
his  native  shore.  Tl^  long-forgotten  things,  like  "  sunken  wrack  and 
somlesa  treasuries,"  burst  upon  my  eager  sight,  and  I  begm  to  feel» 
think,  and  be  myself  again.  Instead  of  an  awkward  silence,  broken  by 
attempts  at  wit  or  dull  common-places,  mine  is  diat  undisturbed  silence 
of  the  heart  which  alone  is  perfect  eloqu«M:e.  No  one  likes  puns,  al- 
liten^ions,  andtheses,  argument,  and  analysis  better  than  I  do ;  but  I 
sometimes  had  rather  be  without  than.  *'  Leave,  oh  leave  me  to  my 
repose  r  I  have  just  now  other  business  in  hand,  which  would  seem 
idle  to  you,  but  is  with  me  '*  very  stuff  of  the  conscience."  Is  not  this 
wild  rose  sweet  without  a  comment?  Does  not  this  daisy  leap  to  my 
heart  set  in  iu  coatof  anerald  ?  Yet  if  I  were  to  explain  to  you  thedr- 

•  These  Eauys  art  by  the  wcU-known  author  of  «  Table-Talk,"  in  1  rol.  8vo. 
pohlisbed  during  the  last  year. 
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cumstance  that  has  so  endeared  it  to  me,  you  would  only  traile.  Had 
I  not  better  then  keep  it  to  myself^  and  let  it  serve  me  to  brood  over, 
from  here  to  yonder  craggy  point,  and  firom  thence  onward  to  the  far- 
distant  horii^on  ?  I  shouU  be  but  bad  compaMiw  all  that  way,  and  there- 
fbre  prefer  being  alone.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  you  pi^y,  when  the 
moody  fit  comes  on,  walk  or  ride  on  by  yourseli^  and  indulge  your 
reveries.  But  this  looks  like  a  breach  of  manners,  a  neglect  of  otheis, 
and  you  are  thinking  all  the  time  that  you  ought  to  rejoin  your  party. 
"  Out  upon  such  hdf-faced  fellowship,'*  say  I.  I  like  to  be  either  en- 
tirely to  myself,  or  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  others ;  to  talk  or  be 
silent,  to  wdk  or  sit  still,  to  be  sociable  or  solitary.  I  was  pleased 
with  an  observation  of  Mr.  Cobbett's,  that  **  he  thought  it  a  bad  French 
custom  to  drink  our  wine  with  our  meals,  and  that  an  Englishman 
ought  to  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time."  So  1  cannot  talk  and  think,  or 
indulge  in  melancholy  musing  and  lively  conversation  by  fits  and  starts. 
**  Let  me  have  a  companion  of  my  way,*'  says  Sterne,  **  were  it  but  to 
remark  how  the  shadows  lengthen  as  the  sim  declines."  It  is  beautifully 
said :  but  in  my  opinion,  this  continual  comparing  of  notes  interferes 
with  the  involuntary  impression  of  things  upon  the  mind,  and  hurts  the 
sentiment.  If  you  only  hint  what  you  feel  in  a  kind  of  dumb  show,  it  is 
insipid :  if  you  have  to  explain  it,  it  is  making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  Vou 
cannot  read  the  book  of  nature,  without  being  perpetually  put  to  the 
trouble  of  translating  it  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  am  for  the  syn- 
thetical method  on  a  journey,  in  preference  to  the  analytical.  I  am 
content  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  ideas  ihen,  and  to  examine  and  anatomise 
them  afterwards.  I  want  to  sec  my  vague  notions  float  like  the  down 
of  the  thistle  before  the  breeze,  and  not  to  have  them  entangled  in  the 
briars  and  thorns  of  controversy.  For  once,  I  like  to  have  it  all  my 
own  way ;  and  diis  is  impossible  unless  you  are  alone,  or  in  such  com- 
pany as  I  do  not  covet.  I  hove  no  objection  to  urnie  a  point  with  iny 
one  for  twenty  miles  of  measured  road,  but  not  u>r.  pleasure.  If  you 
remark  the  scent  of  a  bean-fidd  crossing  the  road,  periu^  your  fellow- 
traveller  has  no  sense  of  smell.  If  you  point  to  a  distant  object,  {>er^ 
haps  he  is  short-sighted,  and  has  to  take  out  his  glass  to  look  at  it. 
There  is  a  feeling  in  the  air,  a  tone  in  the  cok>ur  of  a  cloud,  which  hits 
your  fancy,  but  Uie  effect  of  vihkh  you  are  unable  to  account  for.  Ther^ 
is  then  no  sympathy,  but  an  uneasy  craving  afier  it,  and  a  dissads&c* 
tion  which  pursues  you  on  (he  way,  and  in  the  end  probably  pvoduecs 
in  hunioor.  Now  1  never  quarrel  with  myself,  aiid  take  all  my  own 
conclusions  for  granted  till  I  find  it  necessary  to  defend  t^em  against 
objections.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  may  not  be  of  accord  on  t^  ob« 
jects  and  circuntstances  that  present  themselves  before  you — these  may 
ifecttl  a-ntnnber  of  objects,  and  lead  to  associations  too  dohcate  and 
refined  to  be  possibly  communicated  to  others.  Yet  these  I  krfc-to 
eherish,  and  sometimes  still  fondly  clutch  them,  when  I  can  escape  from 
the  throng  to  do  so.  To  give  way  to  our  feelings  before  company, 
seems  extravagance  or  affectation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  to 
nnravd  this  mystery  of  our  being  at  every  turn,  and  to  make  others 
take  an  equal  interest  in  it  (otherwise  the  end  is  not  answered),  is  a  task 
to  which  few  are  competent.  We  must  "  give  it  an  understanding,  but 
no  tongue."     My  old  friend  C ,  however,  could  do  both.     He 
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could  go  on  in  the  mOst  deHghtful  Explanatory  way  oi^r  Idli  and  dale, 
a  summer's  day,  and  convert  a  landscape  into  a  didactic  poem  or  a  Pin- 
daric ode.     "  He  talked  far  above  singing.''    If  I  could  so  ck)tfae  my 
ideas;  in  sounding  and  flowing  words,  I  might  perhaps  wish  to  have 
some  one  with  me  to  admire  the  swelling  theme ;  or  I  could  be  more 
content,  were  it  possible  for  me  still  to  hear  his  echoing  voice  in  tho 
woods  of  AU-Foxden.     Tbey  had  "  that  fine  madness  in  them  which 
our  first  poets  had ;"  and  if  they  could  have  been  caught  by  some  rare 
instnunent,  would  have  breathed  such  strains  as  the  following : — 
■^—  **  Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  when  smooth  Zephyrus  |>Iays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  stream,  with  fiow'rs  as  many 
As  the  young  sprins  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any  ; 
Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and  wells. 
Arbours  o'ergrown  with  woodbine,  caves  and  dclls  ; 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  while  I  sit  by  and  sing. 
Or  gather  rushes  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fineers ;  tell  thee  tales  of  love. 
How  the  pale  Pnoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  cternaiBre  that  never  dies  j 
Hbw  she  conveyM  him  softly  in  a  sleep. 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmos,  where  she  stoops  each  night. 
Gilding  the  mountain  with  her  brother's  light. 
To  kiss  her  swoetoet."— 

Faithful  SH&pfUKDESs* 

Had  I  words  and  images  at  command  Hke  these^  I  would  attempt  to 
wake  the  thoughts  that  lie  slumbering  oh  golden  ridges  in  the  evening 
douds :  but  at  the  sight  of  nature  my  &ncy,  poor  as  it  is,  droops  and 
doses  up  its  leaves,  like  flowers  at  sunset.  I  can  make  nothing  out  on 
the  spot : — ^I  mUst  have  time  to  collect  myself. 

In  genera],  a  good  thing  spoils  outK^-door  prospects :  it  should  be 
reserved  for  Table-talk.  L-- —  is  for  this  reason,  I  take  it,  the  worst 
company  in  the  world  out  of  doors ;  because  he  is  ^  best  within.  I 
grant,  ^ere  is  one  subject  on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  talk  <m  a  journey ; 
and  that  is,  what  one  shall  have  for  supper  when  we  get  to  our  inn  at 
night.  Tb«  open  air  improves  this  sort  of  conversation  or  friendly 
altercation,  by  setttotg  a  keener  edge  on  appetite.  Every  mile  of  the 
road  heightens  the  &vour  of  the  viands  we  expect  at  the  end  of  k. 
How  fine  it  is  to  enter  some  old  town,  walled  and  turreted,  just  at  tfi^ 
approach  of  night-fall,  or  to  come  to  some  straggling  village,  wi^  the 
%bt8  streaming  through  the  surrounding  gloom ;  and  then,  after  in* 
^ring  for  the  best  entertainment  that  the  place  affords,  to  '^  take  one's 
esse  at  one's  inn!"  These  eventful  moments  in  our  Kves'  history  are 
too  precious,  too  full  of  solid,  heart-felt  happiness,  to  be  frittered  and 
dribbled  away  in  imperfect  S3rmpathy.  I  would  have  them  all  to  my- 
self and  drain  them  to  the  last  drop :  they  will  do  to  talk  of,  or  to 
write  about  afterwards.  What  a  delicate  speculation  it  is,  after  drink* 
mg  whole  goblets  of  tea, 

**  The  cups  that  cheer,  but  not  inebriate," 
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and  letting  tbe  fames  ascend  into  the  brain,  to  sit  considering  what  we 
shall  have  for  supper — eggs  and  a  rasher,  a  rabbit  smothered  in 
onions,  or  an  excellent  veal-cutlet !  Sancho  in  such  a  situation  once 
fixed  upon  cow-heel ;  and  his  choice,  though  he  could  not  help  it,  is 
not  to  be  disparaged.  Then,  in  the  intervids  of  pictured  sceneiy  and 
Shandean  contemplation,  to  catch  the  preparation  and  the  stir  in  the 
kitchen — Proail,  0  procul  este  pro/am !  These  hours  are  sacred  to  si- 
lence and  to  musing,  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  to  feed  the 
source  of  smiling  thoughts  hereafter.  I  would  not  waste  them  in  idle 
talk  ;  or,  if  I  must  have  the  integrity  of  fancy  broken  in  upon,  1  would 
rather  it  were  by  a  stranger  than  a  friend.  A  stranger  takes  his  hue 
and  character  from  the  time  and  place  :  he  is  a  part  of  the  furniture 
and  costume  of  an  inn.  If  he  is  a  Quaker,  or  from  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  so  much  the  better.  I  do  not  even  try  to  sympathise  with 
him,  and  he  breaks  no  squares.  1  associate  nothing  with  my  travelling 
companion  but  present  objects  and  passing  events.  In  his  ignorance 
of  me  and  my  afiairs,  I  in  a  manner  forget  myself.  But  a  firiend  re- 
minds one  of  other  things,  rips  up  old  grievances,  and  destroys  the  abs- 
traction of  the  scene.  He  comes  in  ungraciously  between  us  and  oar 
imaginary  character.  Something  is  dropped  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion that  gives  a  hint  of  your  profession  and  pursuits ;  or  from  having 
some  one  with  you  that  knows  the  less  sublime  portions  of  your  history, 
it  seems  that  other  people  do.  You  are  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the 
world :  but  your  "  unhoused  free  condition  is  put  into  circumscripdon 
and  confine.''  The  incognito  of  an  inn  is  one  of  its  striking  privileges 
— "  lord  of  one's-self,  uncumber*d  with  a  name."  Oh !  it  is  great  to 
shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  world  and  of  public  opinion — to  lose  our 
importunate,  tormenting,  everlasting  personal  identity  in  the  elements 
of  nature,  and  become  the  creature  of  the  moment,  clear  of  all  ties — to 
hold  to  the  universe  only  by  a  dish  of  sweet-breads,  and  to  owe  no- 
thing but  the  score  of  the  evening — and,  no  longer  seeking  for  applause 
and  meeting  with  contempt,  to  be  known  by  no  other  title  than  tke  Gen- 
tleman in  the  parlour !  One  may  take  one's  choice  of  all  characters  in 
this  romantic  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  one's  real  pretensions,  and  be« 
come  indefinitely  respectable  and  negatively  right  worshipful.  We 
bafBe  prejudice,  and  disappoint  conjecture ;  and  from  being  so  to  others, 
begin  to  be  objects  of  curiosity  and  wonder  even  to  ourselves.  We  are 
no  more  those  hackneyed  common-places  that  we  appear  in  the  world  : 
an  inn  restores  us  to  the  level  of  nature,  and  quits  scores  with  society ! 
I  have  certainly  spent  some  enviable  hours  at  inns — sometimes  when  I 
have  been  left  entirely  to  myself,  and  have  tried  to  solve  some  meta* 
physical  problem,  as  once  at  Widiam-common,  where  I  found  out  the 
proof  that  likeness  is  not  a  case  of  the  association  of  ideas — ^at  other 
times,  when  there  have  been  pictures  in  the  room,  as  at  St.  Neot's,  (I 
think  it  was)  where  I  first  met  with  Gribelin's  engravings  of  the  Car- 
toons, into  which  I  entered  at  once,  and  at  a  litde  inn  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  where  there  happened  to  be  hanging  some  of  Westall's  draw- 
ings, which  I  compared  triumphantly  (for  a  theory  that  I  had,  not  for 
the  admired  artist)  with  the  figure  of  a  girl  who  had  ferried  me  over  tbe 
Severn,  standing  up  in  tlie  boat  between  me  and  the  twilight — at  other 
times  I  might  mention  luxuriating  m  books,  witli  a  peculiar  interest  in 
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this  way,  as  I  remember  sitting  up  half  the  bight  t6  read  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, which  I  picked  up  at  an  inn  at  Bridgewater,  afler  being  drenched 
m  the  rain  all  day ;  and  at  the  same  place  I  got  through  two  volumes 
of  Madame  D'Arblay's  Camilla.  It  was  on  die  10th  of  April,  1798, 
that  I  sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise,  at  the  inn  at  Llan- 
gollen, over  a  bottle  of  Sherry  and  a  cold  chicken.  The  letter  I  chose 
was  that  in  which  St.  Preux  describes  his  feelings  as  he  first  caught  a 
glimpse  firom  the  heights  of  the  Jura  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  I  had 
brought  with  me  as  a  bon  bouche  to  crown  the  evening  with.  It  was  my 
birth-day,  and  I  had  for  the  first  time  come  from  a  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  visit  this  delightful  spot.  The  road  to  Llangollen  turns 
off  between  Chirk  and  Wrexham ;  and  on  passing  a  certain  point,  you 
come  all  at  once  upon  the  valley,  which  opens  like  an  amphitheatre, 
Inroad,  barren  hills  rising  in  majestic  state  on  either  side,  with  "  green 
upland  swells  that  echo  to  the  bleat  of  flocks"  below,  and  the  river  Dee 
babbling  over  its  stony  bed  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  valley  at  this 
time  *'  glittered  green  with  sunny  showers,"  and  a  budding  ash-tree 
dipped  its  tender  branches  in  the  chiding  stream.  How  proud,  how 
glad  I  was  to  walk  along  the  high  road  that  overlooks  the  delicious 
prospect,  repeating  the  lines  whidi  I  have  just  quoted  firom  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's poems !  But  besides  the  prospect  which  opened  beneath  my 
feet,  another  also  opened  to  my  inward  sight,  a  heavenly  vision,  on 
which  were  written,  in  letters  large  as  Hope  could  make  them,  these 
feur  words.  Liberty,  Genius,  Love,  Virtue  ;  which  have  since  faded 
into  the  light  of  common  day,  or  mock  my  idle  gaze. 

*'  The  beautiful  is  vanish 'd,  and  returns  not.'* 

Still  I  would  return  some  time  or  other  to  this  enchanted  spot ;  but  I 
would  return  to  it  alone.  What  other  self  could  I  find  to  share  that 
influx  of  thoughts,  of  regret,  and  delight,  the  fragments  of  which  I 
coold  hardly  conjure  up  to  myself,  so  much  have  they  been  broken  and 
defiured  ?  I  could  stand  on  some  tall  rock,  and  overlook  the  pracipice  of 
yean  that  separates  me  from  what  I  then  was.  I  was  at  that  time  going 
shortly  to  visit  the  poet  whom  I  have  above  named.  Where  is  he  now  f 
Not  only  I  myself  have  changed ;  the  world,  which  was  then  new  to 
me,  has  become  old  and  incorrigible.  Yet  will  I  turn  to  thee  in 
thought,  O  sylvan  Dee,  in  joy,  in  youth  and  gladness,  as  thou  then  wert ; 
and  thou  shalt  always  be  to  me  the  river  of  Paradise,  where  I  will 
drink  of  the  waters  of  life  fi-eely ! 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  that  shews  the  short-sightedness  or  capri- 
doasness  of  the  imagination  more  than  travelling  does.  With  change 
of  place  we  change  our  ideas  ;  nay,  our  opinions  and  feelings.  We  can 
by  an  effort  indeed  transport  ourselves  to  old  and  long-forgotten  scenes, 
and  then  the  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again ;  but  we  forget  those 
that  we  liave  just  left.  It  seems  that  we  can  think  but  of  one  place  at 
a  time.  The  canvass  of  the  fimcy  is  but  of  a  certain  extent,  and,  if  we 
pamt  one  set  of  objects  upon  it,  they  immediately  efi&ce  every  other. 
We  cannot  enlarge  our  conceptions,  we  only  shift  our  point  of  view. 
The  landscape  bares  its  bosom  to  the  enraptured  eye,  we  take  our  fill 
of  it,  and  seem  as  if  we  cotdd  form  no  other  image  of  beauty  or 
grandeur.     We  pass  on,  and  think  no  more  of  it :  the  horizon  that 
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shats  it  from  our  sight,  also  blots  it  from  oar  memory  like  a  dream. 
In  travelling  through  a  wild  barren  country,  I  can  form  no  idea  of  a 
woody  and  cultivated  one.  It  appears  to  me  that  all  the  world  most  be 
barren,  like  what  I  vee  of  it.  In  the  country  we  forget  the  town,  and 
in  town  we  despise  Ae  country.  "  Beyond  Hyde  Park,"  says  Sir 
Topling  Flutter,  "  all  is  a  desert.''  All  that  part  of  the  map  that  we 
do  not  see  before  us  is  a  blank.  The  world,  in  our  ooneeit  of  it,  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a  nutshell.  It  is  not  one  prospect  expanded  into 
another,  county  joined  to  county,  kingdom  to  kingdom,  lands  to  seas, 
making  an  image  voluminous  and  vast ; — the  mind  can  form  no  larger 
idea  of  space  than  the  eye  can  take  in  aC  a  single  glance.  The  rest  is  a 
name  written  in  a  map,  a  calculation  of  arithmetic.  For  instance, 
what  is  the  true  signification  of  that  immense  mass  of  territory  and 
population,  known  by  the  name  of  China,  to  us  ?  An  inch  of  paste- 
board on  a  wooden  globe,  of  no  more  account  than  a  China  orange ! 
Things  near  ns  are  seen  of  the  size  of  life :  things  at  a  distance  are 
diminished  to  the  size  of  the  understanding.  We  measure  the  universe 
by  ourselves,  and  even  comprehend  the  texture  of  our  own  being  only 
piecenmeal.  In  this  way,  however,  we  remember  an  infinity  of  things 
and  places.  The  mind  is  like  a  mechanical  instrument  that  plays  a  great 
variety  of  tunes,  but  it  must  play  them  in  succession.  One  idea  recalls 
another,  but  it  at  the  same  time  excludes  all  others.  In  trying  to  renew 
old  recollections,  we  cannot  as  it  were  unfold  the  whole  web  of  our 
existence ;  we  must  pick  out  the  single  threads.  So  in  coming  to  a 
place  where  we  liave  formerly  lived,  and  with  which  we  have  intimate 
associations,  every  one  must  have  found  that  the  feeling  grows  more 
vivid  the  nearer  we  approach  the  spot,  from  the  mere  anticipation  of  the 
actual  impression :  we  remember  circumstances,  feelings,  persons, 
faces,  names,  that  we  had  not  thought  of  for  years ;  but  for  t^  time 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  forgotten  !— To  return  to  the  question  I 
have  quitted  above. 

I  have  no  objection  to  go  to  see  ruins,  aqueducts,  pictures,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  or  a  party,  but  rather  die  contrary,  for  the  former 
reason  reversed.  They  are  intelligible  matters,  and  will  bear  talking 
about.  The  sentiment  here  is  not. tacit,  but  communicable  and  overt. 
Salisbury  Plain  is  barren  of  criticism,  4)ut  Stonehenge  will  bear  a  dis- 
cussion antiquarian,  picturesque,  and  philosophical.  In  setting  out  on 
a  party  of  pleasure,  the  first  consideration  always  iswj^ere  we  shall  go 
to :  in  taking  a  solitary  ramble,  the  question  is  what  we  shall  meet  with 
by  the  way.  "  The  mind  is  its  own  place ;"  nor  are  we  anxious  to 
arrive  at  the  end  of  our  journey.  I  can  myself  do  the  honours  indifie- 
rently  well  to  works  of  ^art  and  curiosity.  I  once  took  a  party  to 
Oxford  with  no  mean  echi — shewed  them  ^at  seat  of  the  Muses  at  a 
distance, 

"  With  glistering  spires  and  pinnacles  adom'd" — 

descanted  on  the  learned  air  that  breathes  firom  the  grassy  quadrangles 
and  stone  walls  of  halls  and  colleges — ^was  at  home  in  the  Bodleian  ; 
and  at  Blenheim  quite  superseded  the  powdered  Cicerone  that  attended 
us,  and  that  pointed  in  vain  with  his  wand  to  common-place  beauties  in 
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matchless  pictures. — As  another  exception  to,  the  ahove  reasoning,  I 
should  not  feel  confident  in  venturing  on  a  journey  in  a  foreign 
country  without  a  conq[)Anion.  I  Bhouljd  want  at  interv^  to  hear  the 
sound  of  my  own  language*  There  is  an  involuntary  antipathy  in  the 
mind  of  an  Englishman  to  foreign  manners  and  notions^  thsK  requires 
the  assistance  of  social  sympathy  to  carry  it  off.  As  die  distance  from 
home  increases,  this  relief,  which  was  at  first  a  luxury,  hecomes  a  pas- 
sion and  an  appetite.  A  person  would  almost  feel  stifled  to  find 
himself  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  without  friends  and  countrymen :  there 
must  be  allowed  to  be  something  in  the  view  of  Athens  or  old  Rome 
that  claims  the  utterance  of  speech ;  and  I  own  that  the  Pyramids  are 
too  mighty  for  any  single  contemplation.  In  such  sicuations,  so  oppo- 
site to  all  one's  ordinary  train  of  ideas,  one  seems  a  species  by  one's- 
self,  a  limb  torn  off  ftom  society,  unless  one  can  meet  with  instant 
fellowship  and  support. — Yet  I  cUd  not  feel  this  want  or  craving  very 
pressing  once,  when  I  first  set  my  fi>ot  on  the  laughing  shores  of 
France.  Calais  was  peopled  with  novehy  and  delight.  l%e  confused, 
busy  murmur  of  the  place  was  like  oil  and  wine  poured  into  my  ears ; 
nor  did  the  mariners*  hymn,  which  was  sung  from  the  top  of  an  old 
crazy  vessel  in  the  harbour,  as  the  sun  went  down,  send  an  aHen  sound 
into  my  soul.  I  only  breathed  the  air  of  general  humanity.  I  walked 
over  "  the  vine-covered  hills  and  gay  regions  of  France,"  erect  and 
satisfied  ;  for  the  image  of  man  was  not  cast  down  and  chained  to  the 
foot  of  arbitrary  thrones :  I  was  at  no  loss  for  language,  for  that  of  all 
the  great  schools  of  painting  was  open  to  tne.  The  whole  is  vanished 
like  a  shade.  Pictures,  heroes,  glory,  freedom,  all  are  fled :  nothing 
remains  but  die  Bourbons  and  the  French  people ! — ^There  is  undoubt- 
edly a  sensation  in  travelling  into  foreign  parts  that  is  to  be  had  nowhere 
else :  but  it  is  more  pleasing  at  the  time  than  lasting.  It  is  too  remote 
from  our  habitual  associations  to  be  a  common  topic  of  discourse  or 
reference,  and,  like  a  dream  or  another  state  of  existence,  does  not 
piece  into  our  daily  modes  of  life.  It  is  an  animated  but  a  momentary 
hallucination.  It  demands  an  effort  to  exchange  our  actual  for  our 
ideal  identity ;  and  to  &el  the  pulse  of  our  old  transports  revive  very 
keenly,  we  must  **  jump''  all  our  preseat  comforts  and  connexions. 
Our  romantic  and  itinerant  character  is  not  to  be  domesticated.  Dr. 
Johnson  remarked  how  little  jforeign  travel  added  to  the  facilities  of 
conversation  in  those  who  had  been  abroad.  In  fact,  die  time  we  have 
spent  there  is  both  delightful  and  in  one  sense  instructive;  but  it 
appears  to  be  cutout  of  our  substantial,  downright  existence,  and  never 
to  join  kindly  on  to  it.  We  are  not  the  same,  but  another,  and  perhaps 
more  enviable  individual,  all  the  time  we  are  out  of  our  own  country. 
We  are  lost  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  our  friends.  So  the  poet  somewhat 
quaintly  sings, 

"  Out  of  my  country  and  myself  I  go." 

Those  who  wish  to  forget  painful  thoughts,  do  well  to  absent  themselves 
for  a  while  from  the  ties  and  objects  Uiat  recall  them:  but  we  can  be 
said  only  to  fulfil  our  destiny  in  the  place  that  gave  us  birth.  I  should 
on  this  account  like  well  enough  to  spend  the  whole  of  my  life  in  travel- 
ling abroad,  if  I  could  any  where  borrow  another  life  to  spend  afterwards 
at  home!—  T. 
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How  light  and  lovdy  is  that  partttig  hour, 

WheiH  twath*d  in  lambent  gold,  the  autumnal  sao 
Centres  upon  the  west  his  pomp  and  nower. 

And  tells  in  ^ry  that  his  work  is  done ! 
How  deep  the  joy,  at  such  an  hour  to  shun 

All  that  the  expanding  spirit  might  controul ; 
To  seek,  in  solitude,  the  Ltemal  One, 

Where  the  wide  waves  their  glorious  vespers  roll, — 
And  muse  the  voiceless  thought,  and  gase  the  impassion'd  soul  I 

The  shoreward  deep  like  molten  emerald  glows ; 

The  distant  bums  with  quivering  rabies  gay ; — 
As,  o'er  its  bower  of  green,  the  crimson'd  rose 

Shoots  into  air,  and  trembling  drinks  the  day : 
£ach  keel  that  lordly  ploughs  the  crashing  spray 

Funows  its  course  m  foam  and  light  behind ; 
Around  the  bark  careering  sea-fowl  play. 

With  sidelong  wings  to  woo  the  fcreeze  inclined ; 
While  the  hoarse  ship-boy's  song  floats  mellowing  on  the  wind. 

Pregnant  with  light  some  sprinkled  cloudlets  swell. 

In  burning  blets,  o'er  the  illumined  west,— 
Long  to  retam  the  lingering  sun's  farewell, 

LiKe  the  last  smile  of  Love  on  Grief  impress'd. 
Day  sinks,  but  triumphs  as  it  sinks,  to  rest. 

Like  Virtue  lightening  through  the  grave  to  Heaven  : — 
Yet,  even  on  eaith,  what  more  than  earthly  zest 

To  the  rapt  spirit's  sun-ward  glance  is  given. 
While  thus  it  springs  to  drink  the  glassy  gold  of  even ! 

A  world  of  lig^t  and  music ! — ^Many  a  breeze 

Pants  on  the  wave,  and  trembles  to  the  shore. 
Whispering  Its  love-tales  to  the  dimpling  seas. 

And  fleeting,  soon  as  its  light  vows  are  o'er. — 
Oh !  these  are  hours  when  the  poor  soul  may  soar. 

In  dreamful  blessedness  to  dimes  above,— 
May  join  the  beings  it  had  loved  of  yore 

In  starry  spheres  of  cloudless  liffht  and  love. 
Where  through  the  bowers  of  bliss  the  immortal  waters  rove. 

Lo,  the  proud  Mount  1*  whose  form,  in  mcefiil  sweep. 

Dyed  with  the  last  hues  of  the  year  and  day, 
Curves,  like  a  forest^rainbow,  o'er  the  deep. 

Which  heaves,  all  foamless,  round  iu  sheltering  bay ! — 
Pilgrims  of  Beauiy !  ye  who,  far  away, 

Koam  where  poetic  deserts  sadly  smile ! 
(raze  here,  and  own — Can  distant  climes  display 

A  scene  more  rich  than  yonder  gorgeous  pile  ? — 
Oh !  ere  you  leave  her,  search  your  own  unrivall'd  Isle  I 

For  who,  with  human  heart,  could  ever  roam 

Through  scenes  and  hours  like  these,  nor  prize  them  high — 
Hail  the  green  land  that  girds  his  childhood  s  home. 

And  cease  for  brighter  suns  and  realms  to  sigh  ? 


*  Mount  Edgcombt. 
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••  Vain  ♦  — -rery  ▼ain  ** — to  search  a  dbtant  sky 

For  cfaanns  profusely  sparkling  o*er  our  own : 
For  he  who  seeks,  will  find  beneath  his  eye 
AH  that  can  teach  what  Genius  e'er  has  known. 
And  bid  the  heart  aspire  to  Glory's  Alpine  throne. 

Low  sinks  the  sun, — and  dim,  o'er  shore  and  sea. 

Steals  a  transparent  shade,  of  deepening  gloom ; 
And  louder  swells  the  wave's  wild  melody. 

As  if  its  tones  might  fill  the  sun-light's  room : 
Now  comes  the  enchanted  hour,  when  Fancy's  loo«a 

Weaves  o'er  the  visible  dark  her  mvstic  charms— 
Calls  forms  firom  Heaven,  or  wakes  tnem  from  the  tomb, — 

All  that  the  weak  or  guilty  soul  alaims. 
And  with  Elysian  dreams  the  mourner's  spirit  warms  I 

List  1  heard  ye  not,  amid  the  pausing  suige. 

Some  more  magestic  and  unearthly  tone ; 
A  stranse  deep  sound— Day's  momentary  dirj;e— 

At  whose  lone  voice  the  waters  hush'd  their  own  f 
It  seem'd  the  sighing^  and  sepulchral  moan 

Of  Syren,  wailing  m  her  sparry  cell. 
O'er  powers  and  charms  no  longer  fear'd  or  known : 

And  wild  and  sad  thai  mennaid-voiee  did  sweU, 
As,  o'er  the  dusky  heath,  the  distant  funeral  bell. 

Tis  hush'd :  and  o'er  the  darkening  waste  once  more 
I  hear  the  waves,  and  sevbird's  desolate  cry : 

The  nearer  waters  melt  into  the  shofe. 

While  their  far  veige  is  blended  with  the  sky; 

The  star  which  lovers  worship,  gleams  on  high ; 
And,  traced  in  glittering  fragments  on  the  main. 

Binds  Heaven  ana  Ocean  in  a  goldea  tie- 
Type  of  that  briffht  and  more  than  mortal  chain. 
Which  links  young  hearts,  where  Love  and  Love's  sweet 

witcheries  reign.  J«  . 


ON    AN   INTENDED    REMOVAL   FROM    A    FAVOURITE 
RESIDENCE. 

Adibu,  beloved  and  lovely  home,  adieu ! 

Thou  pleasant  mansion,  and  ve  waters  bri^t. 

Ye  lawns,  ye  aged  elms,  ye  snrubberiei  li^t, 
(My  own  contemporary  trees  that  grew 
Even  with  my  growth,)  ye  flowers  of  orient  hxne, 

A  long  &rewell  to  all  1    £re  fair  to  sight 

In  summer-shine  ye  bloom  with  beauty  dight. 
Your  halls  we  leave  for  scenes  untried  and  new. 

O  shades,  endeared  by  Memor/s  magic  power. 
With  strange  reluctance  from  your  paths  1  roam ! 

But  Home  lives  not  in  lawn,  or  tree,  or  flower* 
Nor  dwdk  tenacious  in  one  only  dome  ;— 

Where  smiling  friends  adorn  the  social  hour. 
Where  they,  the  dearest,  ace— there  will  be  Home.  M. 


*  Goldsmith. 
VOL.    IV.   NO.    XIII.  C 
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I  HAVE  now  been  in  Paris  several  days — ^have  traversed  it  in  various 
directions,  and  inspected  all  its  most  celebrated  structures :  the  result 
is  a  conviction  that  we  saw  the  best  of  it  in  our  first  excursion  ;  that  a 
great  deal  is  sacrificed  for  effect ;  and  that  the  feelings  of  admiration 
excited  by  the  first  coup^d^ail,  will  not  by  any  means  be  increased  by  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  its  interior  system  and  economy.  Its 
luxury  and  magnificence  are  principally  external ;  while  in  London 
these  qualities  exhibit  themselves  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  buildings. 
Paris  attains  its  most  distinguishing  feature  (the  lofty  range  and  ex- 
tensive plan  of  her  houses)  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  domestic  comfort; 
and  we  shall  be  less  surprised  at  the  handsome  designs  of  the  archi- 
tects, if  we  reflect  that  each  structure  is  tenanted  by  a  little  colony  of 
its  own.  Such  is  the  case  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  most  elegant 
erections,  and  the  annoyances  to  which  it  subjects  the  inmates  are 
neither  few  nor  trifling.  The  stairs,  being  "  open  to  all  parties,"  are 
very  often  "  influenced  by  none,"  so  far  as  regards  their  conservation 
in  a  proper  state  of  cleanliness,  especially  if  the  lodgers,  as  is  very  apt 
to  be  the  case  in  Paris,  keep  a  dog  or  two  upon  each  floor. 

The  pavements  here,  though  generally  excellent  in  the  centre  of  the 
street,  and  kept  in  good  order  by  the  limited  traBfic,  the  total  absence  of 
any  ponderous  carriages,  and  the  imperturbability  of  the  stones  when 
once  laid  down,  universally  wants  that  indispensable  article  of  comfort 
to  pedestrians — a  foot-pavement.  Walking  is  not  only  fatiguing  and 
distressing  to  the  unaccustomed  soles  of  Englishmen,  but  it  compels 
them  to  move  in  perpetual  discomfort,  from  the  necessity  of  being  ever- 
lastingly 6n  the  ^ui  t?tre,  and  looking  before  and  behind,  and  on  one 
side,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  an  unprofitable  encounter  with  a  Jiacre  or 
cabriolet.  It  is  very  illustrative  of  the  different  notions  of  comfort  in 
the  two  countries,  that  while  here,  with  an  immediate  supply  of  mate- 
rials under  their  feet,  they  neglect  to  use  them,  in  England  they  procure 
this  accommodation  from  a  great  distance  and  at  a  vast  expense,  and 
with  undistinguishing  luxury  extend  it  to  the  narrowest  street  and  the 
shabbiest  alleys.  In  Paris,  probably,  the  disregard  of  a  trottoir  origi- 
nated in  that  aristocratical  feeling,  which  considered  the  common  people 
as  nothing ;  so  at  least  Rousseau  seemed  to  think,  when  he  judged  from 
our  English  foot-paths,  that  they  were  something,  and  thanked  Grod  for 
it.  If  to  all  these  points  of  indisputable  inferiority  it  be  added,  that  the 
French  metropolis  is  entirely  without  those  extensive  and  handsomely 
planted  squares  that  form  such  an  embellishment  to  London  ;  and  that 
its  streets,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  so  long,  or  so  wide,  or  so 
regular  as  ours,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  deserves 
the  name  of  a  finer  city,  if  by  that  phrase  we  mean  to  indicate  a  greater 
combination  of  external  and  internal  recommendations : — though  it 
must  always  be  conceded  that  the  immediate  purlieus  of  the  Court  pre- 
sent an  assemblage  of  magnificence  and  beauty  unrivalled  in  London, 
or  perhaps  in  any  other  city.  The  whole  country,  indeed,  to  judge  by 
what  we  have  seen,  exhibits  traces  of  a  long-continued,  but  tasteful  dea-  . 
potism,  which  has  sacrificed  France  to  Paris,  and  Paris  to  the  Court. 
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The  public  buildings  at  present  carrying  on  in  this  capital,  are  fully 
calculated  to  support  its  architectural  reputation.  .  After  having  been 
for  some  time  unforwarded,  the  new  Exchange  is  now  in  active  progress 
Cowards  completion,  and  will  unquestionably  be  the  noblest  in  Europe. 
Perfectly  simple  in  its  design  and  decorations,  it  has  an  air  of  the  most 
impressive  grandeur  and  majesty  from  its  vastness  and  fine  propor- 
tions, being  encircled  by  a  cluster  of  sixty-four  lofty  columns  worthy  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  though  their  effect  be  somewhat  frittered  down  by 
the  smallness  of  the  blocks  of  which  they  are  constituted.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  this  blemish,  which  we  also  observed  in  otlier  build- 
ings, as  the  quarries  seem  to  supply  masses  of  every  dimension.  The 
new  church  of  La  Madeleine,  which  Napoleon  had  destined  for  a 
Temple  of  Glory,  seems  to  have  been  begun  upon  too  gigantic  a  plan 
to  encourage  hopes  of  its  completion.  Churches  and  temples  of  glory, 
indeed,  can  hardly  expect  to  take  a  bond  of  fate  in  these  days  of  evanes; 
cent  dynasties  and  popular  instability;  and  the  beginnings  of  this 
stupendous  edifice,  as  well  as  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  beyond  the 
Barrier  of  Neuilly,  are  unnoticed  except  by  foreigners,  who,  estimating 
the  Hercules  by  his  foot,  or  the  Mammoth  from  his  skeleton,  cannot 
help  respecting  the  gigantic  conceptions  in  which  they  originated. 
Amusement,  however,  is  a  goddess  to  whose  worship  even  the  fickle 
Parisians  are  constant ;  and  no  changes  have  for  a  moment  impeded 
the  completion  of  the  new  French  Opera  House,  which  forms  at  present 
their  paramount  object  of  attention,  and  has  sprung  rapidly  up  in  the 
Street  Lepelletier.  It  is  a  light  and  elegant  building,  surmounted  by 
liandsome  statues  of  eight  Muses,  the  architect  having  unaccountably 
not  left  space  enough  for  the  ninth.  I  inquired  of  a  grave  elder,  who 
was  contemplating  the  facade,  the  cause  of  this  omission : — "  Monsieur, 
c'est  que  Tautre  estoccupee  avec  ApoUon,"  was  the  truly  Parisian  reply, 

Versailles. — I  have  said  that  France,  in  some  of  its  departments, 
bears  the  impress  of  a  long  despotism  which  had  exhausted  the  pro- 
vinces for  the  embellishment  of  the  capital,  in  which  latter  term  the  con- 
tiguous parks  and  palaces  must  be  included.  These  are  of  the  most 
^rand  and  sumptuous  character ;  and  he  who  in  one  day  has  visited 
Versailles  when  the  great  water-works  play,  the  two  Trianons,  and  $t« 
Cloud,  all  adjoining  to  each  other,  will  probably  have  witnessed  a  rarer 
display  of  architectural  and  hortulan  splendour — a  more  surpassing 
onion  of  natural  and  artificial  beauties,  than  could  be  any  where  paral- 
leled within  the  same  compass ;  and  may  form  some  notion  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  old  French  Court,  as  well  as  of  the  wild  profusion  which 
lavished  the  revenues  of  an  empire  on  the  freaks  of  a  profligate  mon- 
arch and  his  weak  and  wanton  mistresses. 

The  Palace  of  Versailles  forms  a  superb  front  of  800  yards  extent, 
when  viewed  from  the  gardens ;  and  accords,  both  externidly  and  inter- 
nally, with  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  vain  and  ostentatious  Louis 
XIV.,  who,  at  an  expense  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  millions  of 
francs,  completed  this  enormous  mass  of  pompous  extravagance.  Here, 
however,  there  are  at  least  some  durable  evidences  of  taste;  some  per- 
manent monuments  of  art ; — something  which  the  French,  for  many 
ages  to  come,  will  have  to  shew  for  their  money :  it  has  not  been  fribUed 
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away  upon  thatched  cottages,  Chinese  pagodas,  and  sprawlhig  green 
dragons,  of  which  the  present  age  would  be  still  more  ashamed,  but  for 
the  consoling  reflection  that  in  a  few  years  such  fantastical  gewgaws 
will  have  tumbled  to  pieces,  and  be  no  more  remembered  than  the  tin 
and  tinsel  palaces  in  the  last  scene  of  one  of  Astley*s  pantomimes. 
Speaking  individually,  I  would  rather  contribute  half  my  substance  to 
the  embellishment  of  a  Versailles,  than  a  tithe  of  the  sum  to  unneces- 
sary wars  (and  unnecessary  most  wars  are) ;  yet  what  a  trifle  is 
the  cost  of  this  stupendous  piece  of  extravagance,  when  compared  with 
that  of  a  few  campaigns !  Unfortunately  Louis  XIV.  united  both  modes 
of  expenditure.  Going  over  a  palace  is  generally  a  great  drudgery ; 
they  have  all  a  strong  family-likeness : — from  the  ceilings,  "  vdiere 
sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  La  Guerre,"  down  to  the  tesselated 
marble  under  foot,  where  "  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other," 
they  are  alike  apt  to  be  very  fine  and  very  tiresome.  Servants  in  ridi 
old-fashioned  liveries  led  us  from  room  to  room,  exclahning,  "  Salon 
de  Mars!"— "Salon  d*Apollon !"—« Salon  deMercure!"  and  •*  Salon 
de  Diane !"  till  we  began  to  speculate  with  some  pleasure  on  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  Heatl^n  Deities ;  but  alas  I  they  were  succeeded  by 
the  divinities  of  legitimacy,  and  the  oiBcers  of  their  almost  intermi- 
nable household.  The  want  of  furniture,  all  of  which  disappeared  in 
the  Revolution,  adds  to  the  monotony  of  the  chambers,  which  seem  to 
be  astonished  at  their  own  forlorn  finery,  as  they  glitter  in  the  gorgeous- 
ness  of  the  new  gilding  with  which  they  have  been  lately  decorated. 
Here  and  there  an  obnoxious  pannel  torn  out,  attested  the  political 
change  which  had  so  unexpectedly  restored  its  old  masters,  whiieh  was 
also  evidenced  by  the  sedulous  restoration  of  the^etir  de  Hs,  perhaps 
destined  at  no  distant  period  to  be  again  supplanted.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Chapel,  which,  in  spite  of  Voltaire's  lampoon,  is  very 
elegant,  though  somewhat  too  gaudy — and  the  great  gallery,  tft2  feet 
in  length,  with  its  mirrors  reflecting  the  gardens  and  waters, — we  en- 
countered nothing  very  striking,  till,  on  passing  through  some  gloomy 
and  shabby  passages,  we  groped  our  way  into  the  once  magnificent 
Amphitheatre,  or  Salle  des  Spectacles,  now  dismantled,  silent,  and 
abandoned  to  dust,  darkness,  and  desolation.  Every  thing  that  was 
royal,  joyous,  and  festive,  conspired  to  give  splendour  and  eclat  to  this 
masterpiece  of  luxury,  which  was  completed  m  1770,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL  The  Amours  of  the  Gods,  painted  by 
Du  Rameau,  on  the  ceiling,  could  hardly  suggest  to  the  imagination 
scenes  of  more  voluptuous  enchantment  than  were  once  realized  on  the 
floor  below,  when,  on  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  gilded  columns, 
which  were  made  hollow  for  that  purpose,  the  whole  arena  was  ood- 
verted  into  a  sumptuous  ball-room ;  and  the  most  splendid  Court  in 
Europe,  in  the  height  of  its  lustre,  headed  by  Marie  Antoinette  in  tlie 
aenith  of  her  fiucinadons,  mingling  in  the  graceful  dance,  daicled  the 
spectator  with  the  sight  of  beautiM  and  laughing  faces,  and  sparkling 
diamonds,  and  nodding  plumes,  and  gay  colours,  all  reflected  €Uid  mul- 
tiplied a  thousand  times  by  the  innumerable  mirrors  with  which  every 
box  and  every  wall  was  com^^tely  pannelled^  We  sat  in  Ae  very  boac 
which  had  been  so  often  graced  by  Royalty ;— we  stood  on  the  boards 
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where  they  had  danced ; — here  had  the  music  poured  its  exhilarating 
strains ;  here  had  the  laugh  resounded  amid  the  encounter  of  bright 
eyes,  and  the  sparkling  coruscations  of  wit.  Gracious  God  !  what  a 
frightful  change  did  a  few  years  present ! — ^That  lovely  Queen,  with  her 
Hi-fated  husband,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of 
their  court,  all  miserably  slaughtered;  the  rest  in  exile,  penury,  and 
wretchedness;  the  palace  devastated  by  an  infuriate  mob;  and  this 
glorious  temple  of  their  festivity  left  as  we  now  beheld  it — denuded  of 
all  its  gildings,  and  trappings,  and  costly  mirrors;  the  paintings  crum- 
bling to  decay ;  the  boards  creaking  beneath  the  foot ;  and  spiders 
weaving  their  webs,  amid  gloom  and  silence,  athwart  the  trellis- work  of 
that  box,  over  which  the  beautiful  arm  of  Marie  Antoinette  had  so  often 
been  suspended ! 

A  superannuated  domestic,  harmonizing  well  with  this  affecting  pic- 
ture of  human  instability,  conducted  us  over  the  dilapidated  grandeur. 
There  are  men  in  humble  station  whom  cme  involuntarily  respects  for 
the  appalling  changes  they  have  witnessed,  and  the  consequent  feelings 
of  which  their  bosoms  must  be  the  depositories : — and  this  was  such  a 
person.     Taken  when  a  boy  into  the  service  of  royalty,  he  had  been 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  there  were  ten  thousand 
people  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  every  one  of  its  rooms  rang  with  mirth 
and  music  :   he  had  se«i  the  Queen  address  the  raving  mob  of  Paris 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Old  Court,  when  they  came  here  to  seek  her : 
he  had  trembled  with  horror  and  dismay  when  the  same  couple,  whom 
be  had  seen  united  at  the  altar  amid  prayers,  blessings,  and  festivities, 
were  savagely  hurried  to  the  guiUotine :  and,  finally,  at  the  sacking  of 
Versailles,  he  had  fled  into  conceahnent,  but  not  until  he  and  some 
iaithftil  fellow-servants  had  hidden  the  portraits  of  the  royal  family  be- 
neath the  floor  of  the  Sacristy,  at  a  time  when  a  discovery  of  such  trea- 
son to  the  new  order  of  things  would  infallibly  have  cost  him  his  head. 
Ailer  a  long  interment  these  pictures  had,  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
Bonrbons,  emerged  into  light,  if  that  can  be  called  light,  which  in  the 
blaze  of  a  summer  noon  diffused  little  more  than  a  darkness  visible 
around  the  stage  part  of  this  tattered  theatre,  where  they  stood  with- 
oofe  frames,  as  if  sdll  afraid  of  venturing  into  the  haunts  of  men.     Our 
▼enerable  Cicerone  led  us  from  queen  to  king,  and  from  monarch  to 
nuatress,  detailing,  with  profound  respect,  the  marriages  and  relation- 
dnps  of  each,  until  we  came  to  one  which  he  passed  unnoticed ;  and  on 
HiqiiiTing  the  reason,  he  replied,  with  a  careless  toss  of  his  head,  that  it 
was  anfy  a  church  picture.    Those  persons  are  assuredly  very  wrong 
who  connect  the  ancient  order  of  things  with  a  necessary  respect  for  re- 
ligion :  respect  for  an  eardily  divinity  it  may  indeed  have  inculcated, 
and  here,  where  a  loose  monarch  is  every  where  seen  deified  in  marble 
in  die  midst  of  his  mistresses,  such  devotion  was  probably  as  fervent  aa 
it  was  fnrevalent ;  but  this  is  directly  opposed  to  that  pure  religion 
wlndi,  biddii^  us  disclaim  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  all  earthly  pomps, 
has  morality  for  its  basis,  and  Heaven  for  its  reward.     Here,  as  well  as 
upon  several  other  occasions,  we  observed  that,  amid  various  classes  in 
France,  Qirisdanity  was  considered  with  indifference,  and  in  some  in* 
stances  with  contempt. 
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Passing  by  the  Grand  Reservoir,  an  enormous  and  lofty  mound  of 
stone,  constructed  for  the  supply  of  a  single  water-work,  we  advanced 
into  the  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  usual  formal  style  of  parterres,  green 
vistas,  and  alleys  ;  but  magnificently  decorated  with  150  marble  statues 
of  rare  workmanship,  besides  numerous  figures,  vases,  and  groups,  of 
bronze,  all  of  which  we  commanded  from  the  elevated  terrace  where  we 
stood ;  while,  in  whatever  direction  we  turned  our  eyes,  columns  and 
various  combinations  of  water  were  thrown  aloft  into  the  air,  some  im- 
mediately surrounding  us,  some  from  the  successive  terraces  beneath 
us  :  some  having  the  nodding  plumage  of  their  summits  reUeved  by  the 
verdant  alleys  and  niches  in  which  they  were  embowered ;  while  others 
shooting  up  against  the  bright  blue  sky  turned  over  their  foaming  capi- 
tals, like  Corinthian  pillars  ;  or,  as  the  wind  gently  agitated  them,  scat- 
tered their  silver  spray  in  the  last  gleams  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  a 
scene  of  enchantment — a  dream, — an  attempt  to  embody  some  of  the 
descriptions  in  the  ''  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,"  of  which  we  only 
beheld  the  perfect  realization  when  we  reached  the  Bosquet  de  la  Co- 
lonnade, a  circular  enclosure  of  thirty-two  marble  columns  decorated 
with  Naiads,  Sylvans,  and  Genii,  holding  the  attributes  of  love,  sur- 
rounding a  central  bason,  and  noble  group  of  the  Rape  of  Proserpine, 
every  one  of  the  numerous  figures  keeping  up  a  perpetual  discharge  of 
water,  until  the  whole  enclosure  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  foam. 
If  these  sparkling  exhibitions  and  beautiful  baubles  had  recalled  to  us 
the  fantastic  fables  of  our  infancy,  not  without  some  passing  impres- 
sions of  their  puerility,  or  at  least  of  their  trivial  value  in  the  eye  of  ge- 
nuine taste,  we  had  a  treat  in  store  for  us,  infinitely  more  exquisite  in 
itself,  and  unalloyed  by  any  of  these  drawbacks  upon  our  delight.  This, 
too,  was  a  scene  calculated  to  revive  the  visions  of  our  early  reading, 
but  of  those  more  classical  fictions  of  Grecian  story,  whidi  transport 
the  imagination  to  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  or  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Mount 
Parnassus  and  Delphi.  Quitting  the  planned  parterres  and  radiated 
walks  of  the  gardens,  we  passed  through  a  gate  into  an  unfrequented 
enclosure,  left  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  Nature,  when,  after  winding  a 
little  while  among  shady  walks,  we  came  abruptly  upon  a  sloping  grass- 
plot,  shelving  down  to  the  Baths  of  Apollo.  An  enormous  rock,  o'er- 
canopied  by  lofty  trees  and  umbrageous  shrubs,  is  hollowed  out  inta 
three  grottos,  representing  the  entrance  into  the  Palace  of  Thetis,  in 
the  centre  one  of  which  is  Apollo  seated,  surrounded  by  six  nymphs 
attiring  him  after  the  bath :  in  the  two  side  grottos  are  Tritons  water- 
ing the  horses  of  the  tuneful  god ;  at  their  feet  is  the  bath  from  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  just  emerged,  not  circumscribed  by  marble  or 
cut  into  squares,  but  hiding  its  edges  in  the  grass  and  rushes ;  iHiile 
the  whole,  shut  in  by  a  surrounding  grove,  has  the  exact  aspect  of  such 
a  nook  in  Arcady  or  Thessaly,  as  we  may  imagine  the  deity  to  lucve 
selected  for  the  purpose.  The  sculptures,  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  chefs-iTauvre  of  Girardon,  are  most  exquisite ;  and  the  scenic  ac- 
companiments and  embellishments  imparted  to  them  such  an  air  of 
reality,  that  we  contemplated  them  in  an  ecstasy  of  silent  reverence,  half 
inclinetd  to  shrink  behind  die  trees^  lest  we  should  be  considered  as  in* 
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truding  upon  the  haunts  of  the  Immortals.  It  appears  strange  that  ad- 
vantage has  not  been  taken  of  this  species  of  illusion  to  enhance  the  at- 
tractions of  other  celebrated  statues,  by  surrounding  them  with  corre- 
spondent associations.  Connoisseurs,  it  may  be  said,  experience  too  in- 
tense a  delight  in  the  prodigies  of  art  to  require  any  stimulus  to  their 
admiration ;  but  the  most  vivid  imaginations  cannot  embody  all  the 
picturesque  of  a  subject  at  one  moment ;  and  if  they  could,  they  should 
recollect  that  men  of  more  i^luggish  faculties,  or  less  cultivated  taste, 
cannot  indulge  in  such  delicious  reveries  without  the  aid  of  ocular  ex- 
citement The  Baths  of  Apollo  form  also  an  extensive  play  of  waters ; 
but  fortunately  they  were  not  working  at  the  time  we  beheld  them : — ^I 
say  fortunately,  for  I  should  have  been  sorry  indeed  had  their  noisy 
spouting  banished  the  impressive,  heartfelt  silence  of  the  spot ;  or  sub- 
stituted for  those  delicious  visions  which  wafted  us  back  through 
nymphs  and  fauns,  and  Thessalian  woods,  to  the  banks  of  the  Peneus, 
any  reminiscences  connected  with  Louis  Quatorze,  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, and  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

Yet  such  a  revulsion  were  we  doomed  to  experience  ;  for  we  found 
that  the  group  before  us  was  in  fact  a  species  of  apotheosis  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  represented  xmder  the  figure  of  Apollo,  while  the  at- 
tendant nymphs  drying  his  feet,  anointing  his  hair,  and  performing  other 
menial  offices,  were  portraits  of  his  six  mistresses !  One  knows  not 
which  is  most  fulsome  and  revolting — the  weak  and  unmanly  vanity  of 
the  monarch,  or  the  crawling  profligacy  of  the  women  who  could  suffer 
themselves  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  such  mutually  disgraceful 
characters;  yet  this  shameless  and  boastful  trifling  is  perpetually 
thrust  into  the  face  of  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  virtue,  almost  every 
nymph  in  the  gardens  being  the  bust  of  a  mistress,  and  almost  every 
god  a  likeness  of  the  monarch.  This  is  legitimacy  with  a  vengeance  ; 
and  the  advocates  of  that  doctrine  who  are  of  opinion  that,  after  im- 
poverishing his  people  by  boundless  extravagance,  a  rectilinear  king 
may  corrupt  them  by  publishing  his  seraglio  in  marble,  and  that  he 
may  not  only  be  despotic  himself,  but  put  httres  de  cachet  in  the  power 
of  his  numerous  concubines,  should  certainly  make  a  point  of  visiting 
Versailles.  Could  we  trace  that  hidden  relationship  which  sows  in  one 
a^e  the  seeds  of  the  events  that  are  to  grow  up  in  another,  we  might 
probably  establish  an  unbroken  connexion  between  the  building  of  this 
palace  and  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  These  occurrences  are  ac- 
tion and  re-action  ;  cause  and  effect :  and  when  certain  writers  lament 
(as  they  may  well  do)  the  outrages  of  the  Revolution,  it  would  be  but 
lair  to  extend  their  sympathy  a  little  fturther  back,  and  bewail  those 
loi^-existing  outrages  of  despotism  by  which  it  was  generated. 

The  Trianons  present  nothmg  particularly  deserving  notice  after  the 
splendours  of  Versailles ;  although  the  greater  one,  built  for  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  has  the  same  pretension  to  pomp,  saloons,  and  picture- 
galleries,  all  at  a  humble  distance  from  the  gorgeous  prototype.  The 
oelebrity  of  the  little  Trianon  arises  from  its  delightful  gardens,  assum- 
ing to  be  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  not 
undeserving  that  proud  distinction.     Delille,  however,  the  poet  of  the 
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gwrdeiw,  ^ould  &id  nethmg  better  to  say  of  dMathca  to  compm 
diem,  with  true  Freoch  poUttste^  to  Marie  Antoiiietto-* 

Semblable  \  son  auguste  et  jeune  Deit<» 
TrioDcm  joiDi  la  grace  arec  la  tnaie»t^ 

A  Parisian's  notions  of  the  pastoral  very  seldom  range  beyond  tfie 
Court  and  the  metropolis.  Fatigued  with  gazing  upon  stone  buildings 
and  glaring  statues,  I  wandered  into  an  unfrequented  part  of  these  deli- 
cious groves,  to  recreate  my  aching  eyes  with  the  sight  of  verdant  laWns 
and  the  pleasant  green  light  that  oozes  through  bou^s  and  leaves  * 
and  never  have  I  felt  the  l^witching  power  of  Nature  with  more  intense 
enjoyment  than  in  the  few  exquisite  minutes  passed  amid  the  silent 
sluules  of  die  little  Trianon.  Contrast  imparted  an  irresistible  charm 
to  the  beauties  of  the  scene,  which  melted  the  soul  like  the  first  meedng 
with  those  we  love  after  a  long  separation.  Seated  under  the  shade  of 
k  diesnut-tree,  I  saw  across  the  green  sward  before  me  a  beautiful  clus- 
ter of  foliage,  consisting  of  aspens,  acacias,  limes,  and  white  ash  trees ; 
and  as  their  light  feathery  boughs  kept  undulating  in  the  Wind,  I  could 
hardly  help  fancying  that  they  did  it  on  purpose  to  engage  my  attention 
to  the  rustling  of  their  leaves,  whose  sound  seemed  to  reproach  me 
gently  for  my  long  secession  from  the  worship  of  Nature ;  and  at  last, 
with  more  vivacious  music,  to  welcome  me  bacK  to  her  sylvan  dominions. 
In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  I  made  a  mental  vow  of  future  fealty 
and  devodon ;  and  in  the  stem  necessity  that  invariably  starts  up  io 
dissipate  all  dieday-dreams  of  romance,  and  illusions  of  fancy,!  answered 
the  impadent  summons  of  our  guide,  and  got  quietly  into  the  carriage 
that  re-conducted  us  along  dusty  roads  to  the  hermitage  of^ — the 
Chaussee  d'Antin  at  Paris.  When  again  alone,  I  seriously  doubted 
whether  I  had  done  right  in  withdrawing  mvself  from  the  welcome  of 
the  woods ;  for  never  had  the  iron  tongues  of  fiow  bells  rung  out  a  more 
distinct  summons  to  Whitdngton,  than  did  the  silver  voices  of  the  leaVes 
pour  into  my  ear  as  I  listened  to  their  song ;  and  I  amused  myself  with 
conjecturing  what  rural  honours  **  Jove  in  his  chair,  of  the  sky  Lord 
Mayor,"  would  have  showered  down  upon  me,  had  I  yielded  to  the 
invitadon  of  the  French  Dryads  and  Hamadryads.  I  had  not  yet  setded 
whether  I  should  have  been  converted  into  a  silk-stocking  Faunus, 
leading  out  his  Dryope  to  perform  pirouettes  and  entrechats  on  a 
smooth  grass-plot — or  a  royal  huntsman,  such  as  I  had  seen  at  Ver- 
saiBes,  with  a  monstrous  cocked  hat,  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  red  velvet 
inespretaibles, — when  in  this  pleasing  uncertainty  I  fell  fast  asleep. 


RBPLBOTIOMS    ON  PL1IM-PUD0IN6»    BY  A  POOR  GENTLEMAN. 

Ma.  EniTOB, — Fob  die  sake  of  giving  harmonious  deamess  to  tida 
Essay,  let  me  describe  the  circumstances  that  have  induced  tat  to 
send  it.  This  is  beginning  ah  ovOf  or  from  the  egg ;  but  what  dren  ? 
is  a  fVesh  egg  an  unimportant  ingredient  in  a  plum-pud^ng  ?  I  must 
also  speak  of  myself.  But  be  so  good.  Sir,  as  to  respect  me ;  for 
diougn  poor,  I  am  a  gendeman.  I  am  no  admirer  of  such  vulgar  plora- 
puddings  as  are  doled  out  to  the  unwaged  artificer  firom  the  common 
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cooi^s  Aap  or  the  wheelbtfrfow.  No,  Sir,  I  love  ohly  such  as  breathe,  like 
Milton's  music,  **  a  steam  of  rich  distiUed  perfvntes"  Such  were  those 
iduch  were  once  revealed  to  me  from  beneath  the  sflver  cover  of  my 
friend  ; — but  he  is  gone,  and  with  hhn  the  days  of  pleasurable  and  pud- 
ding recollections — perhaps  never  to  return. 

I  live  genteelly  in  an  attic  lodging  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  and  support 
myself  and  a  grey  cat  in  a  state  of  honourable  independence  and  sleek- 
ness— (I  apply  the  sleekness  to  my  cat,  and  not  myself.)  Necessity^  how- 
ever,  drove  me  lately  to  make  a  sly  attempt  at  employment  from  a  book- 
seller. I  caUed  on  Messrs.  Blank  and  Blank — (well  may  I  call  them 
blank,  for  they  sent  me  away  very  blank,  and  I  could  have  piously  tossed 
them  in  a  blanket.)  I  inquired  about  literature,  and  how  authors  con- 
trived to  live.  "  On  bullock's  liver,"  said  the  bookseller.  "  We  have 
two  hundred  sermons  a  year  from  the  Reverend  Hum  Drum,  and  fifty 
volumes  of  history  from  Dr.  Dryrott,  warranted  to  us  better  than 
Hume's  or  Robertson's,  at  the  rate  of  a  halfpenny  a  paragraph.  High 
feeding.  Sir,  makes  authors  abdominous  and  stupid.  What  clever 
selling  Regies  Boyce  would  have  written,  with  his  hand  stuck  through 
a  hole  in  the  blanket,  had  you  kept  him  from  porter.  But  we  are 
liberal.  Sir, — nobody  more  so."  I  thought  to  myself  there  is  no 
phim-pudding  to  be  found  here  ;  and  went  home  chop-^len»  to  dine 
on  a  solitary  chop.  But  the  thoughts  of  plum-pudding  still  haunted 
me.  Next  morning  came  the  red-cheeked  and  curly-pated  butcher's 
boy  to  my  door,  and  hinted  his  expectation  of  a  Christmas-box  by 
a  message  desiring  to  know  if  I  wanted  any  suet  for  a  Christmas- 
pudding  ;  for  that  the  apothecary  over  the  wav  had  bespoken  nine 
pounds  of  suet  for  the  aforesaid  dish.  "  Go,  said  I,  *'  boy,  learn 
of  the  apothecary's  cook  how  many  guests  are  to  consume  this  pud- 
ding, and  be  assured  of  thy  Christmas-box."  He  returned  like  light- 
ning-— Cook  was  positive  that  the  dining-room  could  dine  only  eighteen 
persons.  Now  then  b^an  I  to  reflect.  Nine  pounds  of  suet,  suppose 
as  many  of  flour,  and  twice  as  many  of  fruit,  besides  etceteras.  Here 
is  half  a  pound  of  suet  to  each  particular  stomach,  without  reckoning 
other  things.  Let  me  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Editor,  by  all  that  is  dear 
to  you  in  Christmas  revels,  to  reflect  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
conception  of  this  apothecary's  plum-pudding.  What  *'  double  double 
toil  and  trouble"  to  his  cook,  and  what  clanging  of  pestles  and  future 
employment  for  his  prentices,  thus  providently  stored  up  by  his  hos- 
pitality in  the  bowels  of  his  friends  and  customers ! — t  meant  to  have 
written  a  long  Essay  on  the  subject ;  but  hope  that  what  I  have  written 
win  bring  me  a  sum  sufficient  to  save  me  from  the  horrors  of  spend- 
ing CSurtstmas  without  a  pudding.  And  with  respectful  compliinmtn 
from  my  grey  cat,  which  a  punning  friend  calls  a  cat  of  praise-worthy 
humour,  (or  laudable  pus^)  1  remain  your  respectfril  humbk  servant, 

LORSMZO  LANXSinSS. 
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LETTER    FROM    INDIA. 

My  dear  C Calcutta, 

Of  all  the  miseries  of  human  life,  none,  I  find,  are  sooner  forgotten 
than  those  endured  on  ship-board.  The  shore  is  such  a  healing  balsam, 
that  a  four-and-twenty  hours*  application  effaces  almost  every  scratch. 
Though  I  may  be  said  to  be  still  dripping  with  the  salt  spray,  and  to 
have  the  sound"  of  waters  still  "  ringing  in  my  ears,"  yet  all  the  crosses 
and  accidents  of  my  voyage  are  fast  fading  away ;  or,  if  they  are  in  part 
remembered,  it  is  only  to  hug  myself,  and  think  how  much  more  agree- 
able is  my  present  situation  than  tumbling  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Be- 
sides, there  is  the  satisfaction  of  recounting  these  things.  In  contem- 
plating the  dangers  and  sufferings  that  are  past,  we  arc  apt  to  give 
ourselves  credit  for  a  certain  degree  of  fortitude  which  makes  tlie  re- 
collection of  them  very  delightful;  we  forget  all  the  wry  faces  that  were 
made  at  the  time,  and  look  most  valiantly  upon  the  perils  that  are  no 
more.  My  days  at  sea  passed  away  in  a  sort  of  reverie.  I  have  most 
imperfect  and  indistinct  recollections  of  all  that  was  said,  or  done,  or 
thought,  during  that  period :  there  was  neither  mile-stone  nor  prospect 
to  mark  the  way,  nor  incidents  to  note  the  time ;  and  really  if  I  were 
not  positively  assured  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  most  respectable 
witnesses,  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  should  dispute  both.  A  thought,  a 
single  thought  you  know,  "  is  capable  of  years ;"  and  t  tec  versa,  a  long 
life  may  be  lived  in  a  day.  Hence  some  divines  have  charitably  inferrj&d, 
in  their  dark  metaphysics,  that  the  dying  sinner  maybe  actually  suffer- 
ing the  torture  of  ages  in  his  expiring  agony.  If  you  ask  me  for  my 
adventures  on  my  way  hither,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  eaten,  drunk, 
and  slept — that  1  have  sat  for  hours  and  days  watching  the  sea  and  the 
clouds,  and  speculating  upon  porpoises  and  flying-fish — "  et  pneterca 
nihil"  If  it  were  possible  to  give  utterance  to  the  wayward  fancies  tliat 
have  occupied  my  attention  "  thick  as  the  motes  that  people  the  sun's 
beam,"  they  would  sound  more  like  the  day-dreams  of  a  fever-stricken 
man  than  the  cogitations  of  a  rational  being.  Upon  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  my  journal,  (a  morocco-bound  book  of  considerable  thickness^ 
bought  in  England  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  noting  down  strange 
incidents  and  useful  observations,)  I  find  only  one  note  in  these  few 
words :  "  Crossed  the  line,  Nov.  -."  As  an  exception,  however,  to  the 
general  monotony  of  this  voyage,  I  have  some  reason  to  remember  one 
or  two  events,  the  first  of  which  took  place  at  Madeira  about  twelve  days 
after  leaving  the  Land's  End. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  made  that  island;  and 
orders  were  given  for  the  ship  to  stand  off  and  on  during  the 
night,  in  order  that  we  might  land  early  on  the  ensuing  morning. 
Unhappily,  these  orders  were  injudiciously  obeyed ;  the  wind  failed 
during  the  night,  and  at  day-break  we  found  ourselves  becalmed  within 
five  miles  of  shore.  It  was  Sunday;  the  convent  bells  tolling  for  mass 
were  distinctly  heard,  but  we  waited  in  vain  for  a  breeze,  till  at  two 
o'clock  our  patience  being  exhausted,  the  jolly-boat  was  hoisted  out 
and  we  crowded  into  her  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  including  the  captain 
and  four  boys  at  the  oar.  Every  body  who  has  been  at  Madeira  must 
recollect  the  Jjcw  rock,  a  high  craggy  point  which  is  severed  from  the 
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ttain  land,  ami  is  used  as  a  signal-fort ;  upon  reaching  which  we  wertf 
met  by  the  custom-house  boat  with  an  officer  on  boards  who  demanded 
our  "  Bill  of  Health."  With  this  we  were  unfortunately  not  provided, 
and  in  consequence  were  ordered  to  remain  in  our  boat  close  imder  the 
Lew  rock  till  our  case  could  be  represented  on  shore,  and  permission  sent 
off  for  us  to  land.  Here  we  staid  for  some  hours  in  a  most  disagreeable 
state  of  suspense.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  was  wearing  fast  away, 
and  no  answer  arrived.  The  sky  became  overcast  with  clouds  that 
swept  across  the  face  of  the  heavens — the  air  grew  chilly — the  wind 
rose,  and  instead  of  the  smooth  glittering  surface  over  which  we  had 
glided  in  the  morning,  the  sea  was  broken  up  into  billows  that  began  to 
shew  their  curling  heads.  The  captain  grew  impatient  to  rejoin  his 
ship,  having  made  no  arrangements  for  passing  the  night  on  shore ;  and 
after  venting  his  discontent  in  a  volley  of  oaths  and  grumbling,  he  gave 
the  order  to  "  shove  off."  As  we  were  doing  this  the  sentry  from  the  top 
of  the  rock,  whose  form  was  half  hid  in  the  approaching  darkness,  was 
observed  waving  his  hand  with  violence,  and  bending  his  body  in  the  act 
of  calling  to  us ;  but  his  signs  were  not  understood ;  his  voice  was 
drowned  in  the  wind  and  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  As  I  gazed  upon  this 
man,  a  chilling  and  foreboding  anxiety  came  over  me,  and  his  unintelli- 
gible sounds  fell  upon  my  ear  like  the  mysterious  warning  voice  of  the 
Prophet.  His  meaning  was  too  soon  apparent.  From  his  lofly  position 
he  could  see  the  approaching  storm,  which  was  hid  from  us.  We  had 
scarcely  cleared  the  rock  when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  tumbling  sea  that 
was  rising  every  moment  with  the  wind,  and  soon  became  formidable  to 
our  small  and  crowded  boat.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  amidst  a  thick 
bank  of  clouds  (and  you  will  recollect  there  is  no  twilight  in  this  lati- 
tude)— the  tops  of  the  hills  and  back  part  of  the  island,  which  had  been 
shut  out  from  our  view  while  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  now  shewed 
themselves  covered  with  clouds,  and  every  thing  gave  token  that  the 
squall  would  increase  into  a  violent  gale.  We  were  at  once  aware  of 
our  danger : — we  had  no  sail — the  boys  were  exhausted  with  their  ex- 
ertions during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  in  such  a  sea  we  could  not 
relieve  them.  We  would  gladly  have  put  back ;  but  it  was  impossible. 
The  wind  and  waves  drove  us  rapidly  from  the  shore.  Our  ship  was 
tacking  about  in  the  distance,  half  her  mast  just  visible  above  water; — 
if  we  missed  her — ^beyond  was  the  oceans-night  and  storm.  We  were 
most  of  us  landsmen  ;  but  we  should  not  have  felt  so  much  alarm  had 
our  captain  betrayed  less  symptoms  of  apprehension.  I  sat  near  him, 
and  could  see  his  countenance  change  as  he  looked  from  the  sea  to  the 
sky.  His  boisterous  overbearing  accent  of  command  sunk  into  a  tone 
of  fiuniliar  oitreaty,  as  he  encouraged  the  boys  at  the  oar ;  and  told 
plainly  of  the  fearful  equahty  to  which  danger  levels  all  distinctions. 
Hkface  grew  very  pale,  and  he  exclaimed — **  I  would  give  one  hundred 
guineas,  gentlemen,  if  we  were  safe  at  yonder  ship !"  This  was  not 
comforting.  In  the  mean  time  the  sea  was  every  moment  rising,  and 
looked  tremendous — every  wave  covered  us  with  spray  ;  but  we  con- 
trived to  break  its  violence  by  fastening  an  oar  astern,  an  expedient  com- 
mooly  resorted  to  in  such  cases ;  and  two  of  our  party  were  sent  forward 
to  trimUie  boat — one  of  tliese  was  my  brother,  and,  as  I  saw  his  youth- 
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ful  and  delicate  fonn  tossed  to  and  fro  amid  the  boisterout  dement,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  for  a  moment  what  would  have  been  the  sensa- 
tions of  his  mother,  had  she  beheld  him  in  such  a  situation.  As  it  grew 
darker,  we  fastened  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  to  the  end  of  the  boat- 
hook,  in  the  hopes  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  ship  ;  and  when 
this  miserablescanty  flag  was  suspended  aloft,  and  was  scattered  in  the 
wind  and  spray,  it  look^  indeed  like  a  *'  forlorn  hope."  At  first  we 
imagined  diat  this  expedient  had  been  success^  for  the  ship  seemed 
bearing  down  upon  us,  and  we  were  flushed  with  expectation.  But  in 
a  few  minutes  she  tacked,  and  all  possibility  of  reaching  her  seemed  at 
an  end.  If  I  live  to  be  an  old  man,  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensations  of 
that  moment — ^it  were  ridiculous  to  attempt  a  description  in  words ;  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  meet  death  with  open  eyes  and  the  full 
possession  of  all  one*s  Acuities.  Still  we  did  not  utterly  despair — there 
was  yet  a  little  light  left  :  the  ship  might  possibly  change  her  course ; 
but  fear  seemed  to  have  paralized  our  efforts — die  oars  were  almost 
useless — we  made  no  way,  and  for  many  minutes  there  was  no  rational 
expectation  of  saving  our  lives.  Of  what  occurred  during  this  horrible 
interval,  I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection.  I  remember,  however, 
being  struck  with  the  various  forms  in  which  fear  displayed  itself — some 
were  silent,  some  talkative,  some  prayed,  some  laughed.  One  young 
man  lamented  bitterly  his  disappointment  in  not  having  tasted  die 
Malmsey  Madeira,  and  the  grapes  he  had  promised  himself ;  and  ano- 
ther, a  young  officer,  seated  at  my  right,  was  eternally  occupied  in 
letting  fall  and  picking  up  his  sword  and  sash,  which  his  fingers  seemed 
incapable  of  detaining,  in  their  grasp.  My  own  arm  was  perfectly 
black,  the  next  morning,  from  the  violence  with  which  it  was  seised 
by  my  companion  on  the  left.  These  and  other  such  things  were  hardly 
nodced  at  the  time,  but  were  recollected  upon  afterwards  comparing 
notes. 

We  were  roused  ft'om  a  sort  of  stupor  by  a  sudden  squall  and  shift  of 
wind,  accompanied  with  heavy  rain,  which  obliged  our  ship  to  go  upon 
another  tack.  We  emerged  ftom  our  despair  to  the  wildest  exultation; 
for  a  few  minutes  brou^t  us  so  near  to  each  other  that  our  cries  were 
heard,  though  it  was  then  too  dark  to  see  us  dll  we  were  close  ^ong- 
side.  In  a  word,  we  exchanged  our  frail  vessel  for  an  ark  of  compa- 
rative safety :  our  drenched  clothes  were  put  off,  and  the  fried  bacon 
and  mutton-chops  that  were  eaten  that  night  (though  no  very  savoury 
dainties  in  their  way),  and  the  punch  that  was  drunk  (which  really  was 
very  choice),  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  remembered  by  all  who  com- 
posed the  party  to  their  dving  day. — ^I  recollect  reading  when  a  sehool-bor, 
m  Cfflnphell's  Overland  Journey  to  India,  an  account  of  a  ship-wreck^ 
and  being  much  struck  with  a  passage  in  which  he  relates,  that  as  the  ship 
was  near  going  down,  he  saw  a  litde  black  boy  seated  on  the  po(^ 
crying  most  bitterly,  and  at  the  same  dme  voraciously  devouring  some 
mangoes  that  were  in  a  basket  beside  him.  Thb  always  i^ipeared  to 
me  a  most  unaccountable  story ;  but  I  can  now  perfectly  oomprdiend 
it.  So  much  for  the  dangers  of  the  sea ;  but  alk>w  me  to  add,  that  it  is 
worth  while  being  a  litde  initiated  into  these  mysteries*  if  it  be  only  to 
enjoy  Falconer's  Poem,  which  cannot  be  truly  relished  but  upon  the  hi^ 
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teas,  and  may  therefore  be  called  a  Water-piece  with  as  much  propriety 
as  the  compositioiifl  of  Handel  bearing  that  name. 

We  were  becalmed  four  weeks  in  the  latitude  of  two  degrees  south  of 
die  Line.  We  were  scorched  under  a  tropical  sun,  till  we  were  become 
irritable  and  alive  to  erery  foolish  impression.  Our  stock  and  water 
were  rapidly  decreasing.  We  had  been  an  unusual  time  without  a 
breath  of  wind,  and  the  sailors  had  begun  to  throw  out  their  superstitioas 
hints  that  some  ill  luck  was  hanging  over  us  :  we  became  in&cted  with 
their  folly.  We  quarrelled  with  our  captain  for  not  having  a  steam^ 
engiBe  on  board.  We  did  a  thousand  absurd  things,  and  really  began 
to  think  we  never  should  stir  again,  when-one  morning  at  day-break  I 
was  awakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  noise  of  men  trampling  above 
my  head.  I  diought  I  could  distinguish  the  cheering  voices  of  the 
sailors,  as  if  they  were  bracing  the  yards,  and  that  hissing  sound  which 
a  ship  makes  in  going  through  the  water.  Was  it  a  dream?  No. 
I  started  up  in  ecstasy,  and  running  upon  deck,  found  many  of  our 
comfogiums  de  voyage  in  the  same  picturesque  dress  as  myself  to  wit, 
en  ekemue^  gazing  in  stupid  astonishment  at  the  sails  that  were  actually 
filled  and  tallying  wkh  the  wind.  The  glazed  surfkce  of  the  ocean — 
that  dreadful  sameness  which  made  the  very  eye-balls  ache  to  look  on  it, 
was  gone,  and  with  it  went  our  looks  of  gloomy  despondency.  We 
were  really  sailing  five  knots  before  the  wind.  There  was  a  tone  of 
bustle  and  animation  firom  captain  to  cabin-boy.  It  was  a  fresh  depar- 
ture ;  and  from  that  hour  to  the  time  of  our  landing  in  India,  I  do  not 
know  that  we  had  half  a  dozen  calm  days  to  complain  of.  If  you  ever 
go  to  sea,  pray  to  be  delivered  from  a  long  calm — a  gale  of  wind  is  no- 
thing to  it.  Human  beings  are  the  worst  of  all  luffgage  to  carry 
when  stowed  closely  together.  If  they  have  nothing  wherewith  to  km 
time,  they  immediately  b^^  to  think  of  killing  ea<£  other ;  thanks  to 
the  devil,  who,  to  spare  us  a  world  of  ennui,  always  occupies  a  man 
whom  he  fmds  idle.  Luckily  for  us,  we  had  no  duelling  pistols  on 
board  ;  but  there  was  frequent  **  note  of  preparation"  heard,  and 
sundry  arrangements  were  made  for  future  bloody  combats,  which,  like 
the  silly  petitions  addressed  to  Jupiter,  were  all  dissipated  by  the 
wind. 

I  made  some  experiments  on  books  which  may  be  interesting  to  you. 
It  is  related  in  some  Life  of  Fox,  that  when  he  was  travelling  by  the 
TreeksM^te^  through  the  uninteresting  fiats  of  HoUand,  he  chose  that 
o^MMTtunity  for  reading  aloud  every  day  a  portion  of  Tom  Jones ;  the 
etmal  bustle,  life,  and  variety  of  which  composition  was  rendered  ten 
tinea  more  striking  and  enjoyable  when  contrasted  with  the  monotony  of 
sudi  a  starless  tour.  However,  one  morning  a  sail  was  proclaimed,  and 
aH  eyes  and  glasses  were  put  in  requisition.  Some  said  it  was  a  cloud 
— eonse  a  sun-beam — some  a  water-spout;  and  if  old  Polonius  had 
been  there  he  mi^t  with  perfect  safety  have  said  it  was  *'  a  mountain 
or  an  elephant."  Long  before  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  upon  these 
pointB,  die  sailors  had  made  out  her  royals,  and  coursers,  and  flying 
jib,  &c.;  and  in  a  word,  a  ship  it  most  certainly  was.  Then  we 
looked  at  the  strange  sight  with  as  much  agitation  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
at  the  print  of  a  footstep  in  the  sand.  It  might  be  a  pirate : — ^we  had  ten 
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guns  and  plenty  of  fools  to  fight,  but  no  ammunition.  Whatever  she 
might  be,  "  were  her  intent  wicked  or  charitable  V — all  was  uncertainty. 
There  was  scarcely  any  wind,  but  we  gradually  neared  each  other,  and 
at  eight  o'clock  at  night  (it  was  a  beautiful  moon-light  night)  the 
stranger  had  dropped  close  astern.  We  waited  in  breathless  expecta- 
tion. Presently  a  loud  voice  sounded  along  the  water,  demanding  oar 
name,  &c.  and  was  immediately  answered  by  our  captain.  There  was 
something  awful  in  the  manner  in  which  these  stately  preliminaries 
were  flourished  forth  in  the  silent  night.  It  was  much  above  the  tone 
and  key  of  an  ordinary  address,  and  well  suited  to  the  element  and  the 
occasion.  I  could  fancy  Neptune  trumpeting  his  orders  to  the  winds  in 
some  such  fashion. 

*'  Maturate  fugam,  regique  haec  dicite  vcstro, 
Non  illi  imperium  pelagi  saevumque  tridentem, 
Se'J  mihi  sorte  datum '  " 

Surely  one  would  suppose  that  a  man  on  going  to  sea  might  pack  up 
his  hospitality,  together  with  sundry  other  virtues,  and  reckon  upon  no 
inconvenience  for  the  want  of  them  ;  but  here,  at  one  thousaad  miles 
from  land,  were  strangers  waiting  for  an  invitation  for  supper.  And 
supper  they  had,  for  she  was  a  Liverpool  vessel  bound  to  Madras ;  and 
for  two  days,  while  the  weather  continued  moderate,  we  continued  in- 
terchanging visits  with  mutual  satisfaction. 

Before  we  bid  good-bye  to  the  sea,  I  have  one  more  remark  to  make :  a 
long  voyage  is  an  excellent  preparative  towards  an  accurate  examinatioh 
of  men,  manners,  customs,  and  things.  You  are  so  long  and  so  tho- 
roughly abstracted  from  the  business  of  life,  that  you  come  fresh  to  the 
task  with  all  old  prejudices  and  points  of  comparison  fading  away.  You 
are  half  way  towards  the  happy  condition  recommended  by  Des  Cartes, 
who  declares  that  (if  you  would  attain  true  wisdom)  you  must  begin  by 
rubbing  out  all  former  opinions  and  principles ;  and  when  your  brain  is 
a  perfect  tabuta  rasa,  then  philosophy  may  begin  to  indite  good  sound 
matter  thereon. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  delights  of  landing  afler  a  voyage ;  I 
might  as  well  talk  to  you  of  the  delights  of  eating  green  cabbage,  after 
having  lived  six  weeks  upon  farinaceous  matter,  when  I  promise  you 
you  would  be  more  in  danger  of  gluttony  than  at  any  venison-ie^t. 
My  first  evening  at  Calcutta  was  a  sort  of  fairy-like  existence.  Trans- 
ported from  a  crowded  cabin,  white  faces,  and  a  noisy  element,  to  a 

spacious  and  palace-like  building  (the  house  of  Mrs. )  with  a 

host  of  black  attendants,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  the  gorgeous  East, 
I  was  for  a  time  fairly  bewildered.  I  envy  a  Russian  his  faculties, 
who  can  walk  from  a  hot  bath  to  a  cold  bath  and  then  back  again,  and 
perhaps  do  a  hundred  other  absurdities  with  equal  facility.  For  my 
part,  I  sat  after  a  late  and  sumptuous  dinner,  gazing  first  at  thebriUiaot 
assemblage  of  Europeans,  my  own  dear  beautiful  countrywomen,  and 
then  at  the  tall  black  forms  that  flanked  this  white  assemblage,  with 
their  turbans,  and  eyes  that, flashed  light  at  every  moment — 

"  Each  giving  each  a  double  charm. 
Like  ^arU  upon  an  Ethiop's  arm^** 
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And  tlien  the  waving  of  punkahs — such  a  deh'cious  breeze,  and  the  sflent 
hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  distance  of  the  lofty  and  ample  apartment — 
it  was  too  much  for  me — my  brain  grew  dizzy — I  thought  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights — the  Sultana — the  enchanters  ;  and  a  thousand  wild  and 
incoherent  visions  flitted  before  me ;  and  in  fine,  I  remember  nothing 
till  I  awoke  on  the  following  morning.  The  light  was  streaming 
through  the  Venetian  blinds.  I  started  up,  and  hastily  drawing  them 
aside,  beheld  (open  your  eyes  well,  I  pray  you)  ten  good  miles  of 
India.  The  Hoogley,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  was  rolling  be* 
neath  me  its  majestic  volume  of  waters,  glittering  in  the  beams  of 
the  morning  sun.  Numberless  vessels  were  plying  to  and  fro ; 
and  in  it  a  hundred  Hindoos  were  performing  their  morning  ablu- 
tions, washing  and  praying,  and  praying  and  washing,  in  all  sorts  of 
attitudes.  Scrubbing  seems  at  first  view  a  singular  act  of  devotion ; 
but  we  Christian  good  folks,  and  Englishmen  of  India  in  particular, 
are  not  without  absurdities  to  rival  those  of  the  Hindoos.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  though  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  warm,  and  occasionally  even 
unto  scratching,  for  new  comers  (I  wonder,  by  the  way,  they  have  not 
blacks  to  scratch  as  well  as  fan),  though  Nature  here  keeps  a  muslin- 
shop  on  purpose,  and  says  as  plainly  as  she  can  say  it,  "  make  unto 
yourselves  raiment  of  this  commodity — loose  bishop-like  sleeves  and 
wavy-pantaloons  ;"  yet  our  excellent  countrymen  must  needs  array 
themselves  in  Andre's  hats  (helmets  they  might  be  called),  and  in 
Stultz*8  padded  coats.  When  you  dine  out,  you  must  appear  in  an 
English  full  dress  ;  but  having  made  your  appearance,  and  demon- 
strated Xo  tlie  company  that  you  have  a  wardrobe  of  such  useless 
things,  you  are  then  permitted  (unless  it  be  an  occasion  of  state  and 
ceremony)  to  retire  and  doff  these  horrible  incumbrances  for  your 
white  linen  jacket,  &c.  A  fashionable  Englishman  should  certainly 
have  his  Hoby  boots,  his  coat,  and  some  new  waistcoat  patterns  stuffed 
into  his  coffin  with  him,  as  some  Indian  tribes  bury  their  dead  with 
their  hatchet,  flint,  &c. ;  for  I  am  confident  they  will  never  be  happy  in 
this  world  or  the  next  without  such  things.  As  for  the  military,  I  say 
nothing  about  their  costume ;  first,  because  the  red  coat  seems  a  neces- 
sary component  part  of  a  young  soldier,  and  Heaven  forefend  that  our 
army  in  India  should  want  recruits ;  and,  secondly,  because  in  these 
latitudes  it  quickens  promotions,  and  I  have  a  younger  brother  a  subal- 
tern. But  for  us  civilians— if  the  good  lady  of  the  house  must  be  con- 
vinced that  we  have  a  coat,  &c.  why  not  send  them  upon  a  pole  before 
us,  and  let  them  flourish  free  and  fair  like  a  Roman  trophy  ?  Or,  if  it 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  ourselves  and  our  garments  should  make 
one,  why  not  do,  at  all  events,  as  the  Highland  regiment  did,  when, 
with  a  view  to  doing  away  the  national  dress  of  petticoats  and  bare 
legs,  they  were  ordered  to  appear  the  next  field-day  with  breeches  ? — 
Tn^  came,  men  and  ofBcers,  with  the  breeches  under  their  arms. 

Bat  I  see  my  carriage  and  horses,  that  is,  my  palanquin,  waiting 
below;  therefore,  for  the  present,  adieu.  You  may,  perhaps,  hear 
firom  me  shortly,  when  I  can  furnish  you  with  more  interesting  details 
of  what  I  shall  have  seen  and  heard  in  this  country.     I  begin  to  be 
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wonderfully  impressed  witk  the  dignity  of  colours ;  and  these  palan- 
quins are  the  most  delightful  things  imaginable.  Let  them  talk  in 
England  as  much  as  they  please  about  **  trampling  upon  the  heads  of 
the  people,"  and  riding  the  people  to  death,  and  such  like  stuff;  trust 
me  it  is  only  in  India  we  have  a  true  OMcendana/  over  the  "  lower  orders.'* 
I  will  be  free*  however,  to  confess  between  ourselves  (for  it  would  be 
criniinal  to  whisper  such  things  here)  that  I  am  sometimes  silly  enou^ 
to  imagine*  that  if  there  be  any  retribution  iu  a  future  state,  aome  of  us 
will  be  turned  into  palanquin-bearers. 


TO   JULIA. 


Brbathe  not  a^n  that  tender  air» 
To  other  strains  attune  your  strines. 

It  once  could  charm  me  from  despair. 
But  now— despair  is  all  it  brings ! 

Oh  !  it  recalls  a  pang  so  keen 

Of  budding  joy— of  promise  blighted ! — 
Tells  me  of  Love  that  once  hath  been. 

Reminds  me  how  that  Love  was  slighted ! 

With  smiles  my  early  hopes  she  fed. 

With  passion-flowers  my  forehead  shaded ; 

Her  smiles  were  false — my  hopes  are  fled — 
And  every  flower  of  Love  hath  faded ! 

Thus  sunnv  beams  delight  the  bee. 
As  o'er  the  fragrant  bower  he  hovers. 

Selects  the  fairest  flower,  like  me. 

And  dreams  not  of  the  snake  it  covers. 

For  Hope  had  painted  scenes  so  bright. 
Without  one  single  tinge  of  sorrow  j— 

But,  ah !  those  scenes  are  closed  in  night, 
A  night,  alas  I  without  a  morrow ! 

Yet  in  my  heart  she  buried  lies. 

Still,  stul  her  memory  I  nourish  ; 
A^n  you  bid  her  image  rise — 

But,  ah !  her  falsehoods  with  it  flourish. 

Like  you  she  sang — like  j[ou  she  played. 
Her  eyes,  like  yours,  with  smiles  would  gluten ; 

I  dread,  lest  1  'm  again  betray'd, 
I  fear  1  'm  lost,  and  yet  I  listen. 

Then  play  no  more — no  more  then  sing. 
Let  not  ker  words  again  be  spoken — 

For,  oh !  you  touch  too  keen  a  string 
Upon  a  heart  already  broken  ! 
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LETTBKTO  TttE  MOHilWK  CHIEF  AHYONWAEGH8,  COMMONLY 

CALLED   JOHN    |IRA^T,   E^q.   OF   THE   GRAND   RIVER,  iNDtXEi 

UBf^ER   CANADA.      FJ8AM    TiiQ^A^   CAMPBELL. 

iMmdoKf  Januarp  1^0,  1&22. 

Sm^ — ^Tendi^agol  was  not  aiwwe  that  stush  Apenon  exkted  aathe 
•on  of  thelhiilui  k^er  Brant.*,  who  is  mentioned  in  ray  poem  ^'Ger- 
tnide  ef> Wyoming/'  Laat  week,  however,  Mr.  S.  Bannister  of  Lincofai's 
Im,  called  t&  inform  me  of  your  being  in  London,  and  of  your  havmg 
doGnments  in  your  possession  whidi  he  believed  would  change  my  opi- 
nion of  your  &lher*8  memory,  and  induce  me  to  do  it  justice.  Mr. 
'Banniater  distinctly  assured  me  that  no  dedaxation  of  my  sentiments  on 
the  subject  wa»  desired  but  such  as  should  spontaneously  flow  firom  my 
own  judgment  of  the  papers  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  me. 

I  could  not' be  deaf  to  such  an  a^[>eal.  It  was  my  duty  to  inspect 
the  justification  of  a  man  whose  memory  I  had  reprobated,  and  1  felt  a 
sadifiM^tion  at  the  prospect  of  his  character  bein^  redressed,  which  was 
not  Iflcely  to  have  been  felt  by^me  who  had  wtlAdly  wrcxiged  iL  As 
hi  as  any  intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  living  was  concerned, 
I  really  knew  not,*when'I  wrote  my  poem^that  the  son  and  daughter  of 
an  Indian  chief  were  ever  likdy  to  peruse  it,  or  be  affected  by  its  eon- 
tents.  And  I  have  observed  most  persons  to  whom  I  have  mentioned 
the  circumstance  of  your  appeal  to  me,  smile  with  the  same  surprise 
whidi  I  experienced  on  first  receiving  it.  With  regard  to  your  father's 
dnneter  i  took  it  as  I  found  it  in  popular  history.  Amon^  the  docu- 
ments in  his  fiivour  I  own  that  you  have  riievm  me  one  which  I  regret 
that  I  never  saw  before,  thouf^  I  mi^t  have  seen  it,  viz.  the  Duke  of 
Roehelbueault'shonourable  mention  iaf  the  chief  in  his  travelsf.  Without 
meaning,  however,  in  the  least  to  invalidate  that  nobleman's  fsspectable 
SHithoritf,  I  must  say,  that  even  if  I  had  met  with  it,  it  would  hAve  still 
ofired  only  a  general  and  prteumptive  vindication  of  your  father,  and 
not  such  a  specific  one  as  I  now  recognise.  On  the  other  hand,  iudge 
how  naturally  I  ad<mted  accusations  against  him  iduch  had  stood  m  the 
Annual  Regnter  of  1779,  as  far  as  I  knew,  uncontradicted  for  thirty 
jears.  A  number  of  aiders  had  repeated  them  with  a  confidence 
whidi  beguiled  at  last  my  suspicion,  and  I  believe  that  of  the  public  at 
bffffe.  Among  those  authors  were  Gordon,  Raaisay,.MarBhalU  Belsham, 
and  Wdd.  The  most  of  them,  you  may  tell  me  nerhi^,  wrote  with 
seat  i^ainst  die  Aikieritan  war.  Well,  but  Mr.  John  Adolphus  was 
■ever  suspected  of  any  such  zeal,  and  yet  he  has  said  m  his  History  of 
Et^aaadi  &c  (vol.  liL  p.  110)  ^that  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  savages 
aM  Amerieaas  in  disguise,  headed  by  an  Indian  CoL  Butler,  and  a  ludf 

*  The  name  has  been  tlmoit  always  isacciirately  spelt  Brandt  m  English  books. 

f  The  following  testimony  is  borne  to  Ms  fair  name  by  Rochefoncanlt,  whose 
sMSHvaiid  means  of  forming  aoorrect  judment  will ttot He  denied.  **CcikmA 
BteMt  Is  an  Indian  by  birth.  In  the  American  war  he  foaght  aider  the  English 
fcaaaer,  aad  he  has  ^ce  been  in  Englaad,  where  he  was  most  ]^acunuly  received  by 
Ike  kaigf  and  met  with  akud  reccyption  ^m  all  classes  of  people.  His  man- 
acra  are  semi-European.  He  is  attended  by  two  negroes ;  has  established  himself 
la  tiie  English  way ;  has  a  garden  and  a  fSsrm ;  dresses  after  the'Enropean  foshion ; 
aafAaiiJ^iSllsss  possesses  much  inflaeate  over  the  Indians.  He  assists  at  presetat 
(47fft)  at  the  Miami  Tk^a^  w^ieh  the  United  States  are  concluding  with  the 
wcsiara  Jr^^i^pf,  He  is  also  much  respected  by  the  Americans ;  and  in  general 
jheasv  so  ezcetleat  a  name,  that  I  n^et  I  itonldt  not  See  and  become*  acquilinted  with 
hiaa.":-4Uk!hifoiH»df  s  Thfareb  In  North  America. 
▼OL.  IV.   NO.  XIV.  H 
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Indian  of  extraordinary  ferocity  named  Brandt,  lulling  the  fears  of  ihe 
inhabitants  (of  Wyotning)  by  treachery^  suddenly  possessed  themselves 
of  two  forts,  and  massacred  the  garrisons."  He  says  farther,  *<  that 
all  were  involved  in  unsparing  slaughter,  and  that  even  die  devices  of 
'  torment  were  exhausted."  He  possessed,  if  I  possessed  them»  the  meaiis 
of  consulting  belter  authorities ;  yet  he  has  never  to  my  knowledge  made 
any  atonement  to  your  father's  memory.  When  your  Canadian  irieBds, 
therefore,  call  me  to  trial  for  having  defamed  the  warrior  Brant,  I  beg 
that  Mr.  John  Adolphus  may  be  ako  included  in  the  aummons*  And 
.  afler  his  own  defence  and  acquittal,  I  think  he  is  bound,  having  been 
one  of  my  historical  misleaders,  to  stand  up  as  my  gratuitous  counsd, 
and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  you  must  acquit  my  client ^  for  he  has  only  fallen 
into  an  error,  which  even  my  judgment  could  not  escape. 

In  short,  I  imbibed  my  conception  of  your  father  from  accounts  of 
.  him  that  were  published  when  I  was  scarcely  out  of  m^  cradle.^ — And 
:  if  there  were  any  public,  direct  and  specific  challenges  to  those  accounts 
:  in  England  ten  years  ago,  I  am  yet  to  learn  where  they  existed. 

I  rose  from  perusing  the  papers  you  submitted  to  me  certainly  widi 
'  an  altered  impression  of  his  character.     I  find  that  the .  unfavouirabk 
'  accounts  of  him  were  erroneous,  even  on  points  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  reputation.     It  turns  out,  for  instance, .  that  he  was  a 
'  Mohawk  Indian  of  unmixed  parentage.     This  circumstance,  however, 

•  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  merits  of  bis  attainments. 

'  He  spoke  and  wrote  our  language  with  force  and  facility,  and  had  en- 
larged views  of  the  union  and  policy  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  gentle- 
man who  had  been  in  America,  and  from  whom  I  sought  information 
respecting  him  in  consequence  of  your  interesting  message,  told  me 

'  that  though  he  could  not  pretend  to  appreciate  his  character  entirely,  he 
had  been  struck  by  the  naivetS  and  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  They 
had  talked  of  music,  and  Brant  said,  **  I  like  the  harpsichord  well, 
and  the  organ  still  better;  but  I  like  the  drum  and  trumpet  best  of  all, 
for  they  make  my  heart  beat  quick."  This  gentleman  also  describad  to 
me  the  e;ithusiasm  with  which  he  spoke  of  written,  records.     Brant 

•  projected  at  that  time  to  have  written  a  History  of  the  Six  Nationa. 
The -genius  of  history  should  be  rather  partial  to  such  a  man. 

.  I  find  that  when  he  came  to  England,  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
most  distinguished  individuals  of  ail  parties  and.  professions  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  Among  taese  were  the  late  Bishop  of  Ixm- 
don,  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Charles  Fox.  Lord  Raw- 
don,  now  Marquess  of  Hastings,  gave  him  his  picture.  This  circumstanoe 
argues  reconimendationa  from  America  founded  in  personal  friendshi|^. 
In  Canada  the  memorials  of  his  moral  character  represent  it  as  naturally 
ingenuous  and  generous.  The  evidence  afforded  mduces  me  to  believe 
that  he- often  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of  Indian  war&re.  Lastly, 
you  affirm  that  he  was  not  within  many  miles  o^  the  spot  when  i  the 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Wyoming  took  place,  and  from  your 
offer  of  reference  to  living  witnesses  I  cannot  but  admit  the  assertioa. 
Had  I  learnt  all  this  of  your  father  when  I  was  writing  my  poem,  he 
should  not  have  figured  in  it  as  the  hero  of  mischief.  I  camiQti  indeod* 
answer  by  anticipation  what  the  writers  who  have  either  to  retract  v«r 
defend  what  they  may  have  said  about  him,  may  havB  to  tdlege ;  I  can 
only  say  that  my  own  opinion  about  him  is  chang^.  I  am  now  inclined 
exceedingly  to  doubt  Mr.  Weld's  anecdote,  and  for  this  reason ;  Bfuskt 
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wad  not'  oftly  trusted,  consulted,  and  diatinguislied  by  several  emi- 
nent British  officers  in  America,  but  personally  beloved  by  them.  Now 
1  could  conceive  men  in  power,  for  defensible  reasons  of  state  politics, 
CO  have  officially  trusted  and  even  publicly  distinguished  at  courts  or 
levees  an  active  and  sagacious  Indian  chief,  of  whose  private  character 
they  might  nevertheless  still  entertain  a  very  indifferent  opinio^.  But 
1  cannot  imagine  high-minded  and  high-bred  British  officers,  forming  in- 
dividual and  fond  friendships  for  a  man  of  ferocious  character.  It  comes 
within  my  express  knowledge  that  the  late  General  Sir  Charles  Stuart, 
•foarth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the  father  of  .our  present  ambassador  ^t 
Paris,  the  officer  who  took  Minorca  and  Calvi,  and  who  commanded  our 
.array  in  Portugal,  knew  your  father  in  America,  oflen  slept  under  the 
same  tent  with  him,  and  had  the  warmest  regard  for  him.  It  seems  but 
charity  to  suppose  the  man  who  attracted  the  esteem  of  Lord  Rawdon 
and  General  ^.tuart,  to  have  possessed  amiable  qualities,  so  that  I  believe 
you  when  you  affirm  that  he  was  merciful  as  brave.  And  now  I  leave  the 
world  to  judge  whether  the  change  of  opinion,  with  which  I  am  touched, 
arises  from  Sdse  delicacy  and  flexibility  of  mind,  or  from  a  sense  of 

•  honour  and  justice. 

Here,  properly  speaking,  ends  my  reckoning  with  you  about  your 
Cher's  memory :  but,  as  the  Canadian  newspapers  have  made  some 
•remarks  on  the  subject  of  Wyoming,  with  which  I  cannot  fully  coin- 
cide, and  as  this  letter  will  probably  be  read  in  Canada,  I  cannot  con- 
clude it  without  a  few  more  words,  in  cose  my  silence  should  seem 
to  admit  of  propositions  which  are  rather  beyond  the  stretch  of  my 

•  creed.  I  wiU  not,  however,  give  any  plain  truths  whicli  I  have  to  of- 
.&rto  the  Canadian  writers  the  slightest  seasoning  of  bitterness,  for 

diey  have  alluded  to  me,  on  the  whole,  in  a  friendly  and  liberal  tone. 
'  But  when  tliey  regret  my  departure  from  historical  truth,  I  join  in  their 

regret  only  in  as  far  as  I  have  unconsciously  misunderstood  the 
f  character  of  Brant,  and  the  share  of  the  Indians  in  the  transaction, 
,  which  I  have  now  reason  to  suspect  was  much  less  than  that  ,of  the 

•  white,  men.  In  other  circumstances  I  took  the  liberty  of  a  versifier 
>  to  run  away  from  fact  into  fancy,  like  a  school-boy  who  never  dreams 
.  that  he  is  A  truant  when  he  rambles  on  a  holiday  from  school.  It  seems 
.  however,  that  J  falsely  represented  Wyoming  to  have  been  a  terrestrial 

paradise.     It' was  not  so,  say  the  Canadian  papers,  because  it  con- 

.  laified  a  great  number  of  Tories ;  and  undoubtedly  that  cause  goes  far 

to  account  for  the  fact.     Earthly  paradises,  however,  are  not  earthly 

.^iagVy  and  Tempo  and  Arcadia  may  have  had  their  drawbacks  on  hap- 

piifieas  as  well  as  Wyoming.    I  must  nevertheless  still  believe  that  it  was 

.  a  flourishing  colony,  and  that  its  destruction  furnished  a  just  warning 

,  to  hoinan  beings  against  war  and  revenge.     But  the  whole  catastrophe 

is  affirmed  in  a  Canadian  newspaper  to  have  been  nothing  more  thfui  a 

itir  battle.    If  this  be  the  fact,  let  accredited  signatures  cqp^e  forward 

.  td  attest  it  and  vindicate  the  innocence  and  honourableness  of  the  whole 

transaction,  as  your  father^s  charapter  ^as  been  vindicated,    ^n  error 

about  hii9  by  no  means  proves  the  whole  account  of  the  business  to 

he  a  fiction.     Who  would  not  wish  its  atrocity  to  be  disproved  7     But 

Who,  can,  think'  it  disproved  by  a  single  defender,  who  writes  anony- 

Bionsly*  and  vithout  definable  weight  or  authority? 

la  aapther  part  of  the  Canadmn  newspapers,  my  theme  has  been 
.^egrettc4  As  <?ishonourable  to  England.    Then  it  ii/as,  at  all  events,  no 

M  2  * 
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(Mb.  Bittho^rJArwastihetnitfadiQhooouraUeiloEAgtiMd  AnMrioM 
getderg,  and  not  Englishmen,  wete  chiefly  the  white  men  calling  them- 
selves Christians  .who  were  engaged  in  this  afiair.  I  shall  he  reminded^ 
peifhapa,  that  they  alao  caUed  themselves  Loyalists.  Bnt  for  Heaven'a 
Mike  let  not  English  loyalty  be  dragged  down  to  palliate  atrocities,  or 
~  be  invoked  to  conceal  them.      I  may  be  told  diat 

d  the  war,  apd  was  therefore  responsible  for  its  oocnr- 
elv  univeraalty,  nor  directly.     1  should  be  unwilling 
>td  North's  administration  answerable  for  aSl  the  ac- 
rangers ;   and  I  should  be  still  mote  sorry  to  make 
3nabk  either  for  Lord  North's  administration  Or  for 
Was  the  American  war  an  unanimcms  and  heartiell 
*A    Were  the  best  patriots  and  the  brightest  lumi^MVS 
,  or  against  it  ?    Chatham  declared  that  if  America  i^^ 
le  the  strong  man — tliat  she  Woiild  embrace  the  pdlan 
>n  and  perish  beneadi  its  ruins.     Burke,  Fox,  and  Barre 
breasu  of  St.  Stephen^s  chapel  against  it ;  aod  William 
it  a  war  against  the  sacred  canse  of  Liberty.    If  ae,  the 
lota  pf  our  colonies  was  a  blessing,  oompured  #ith  the  triumf^of 
those  principles  that  would  have  brought  Washington  home  in  clurina. 
If  Chatham  and  Pitt  were  our  friends  in  denouncing  the  injustice  of  thii 
war,  then  Washington  was  only  nominally  our  foe  in  resisting  it ;  and  he 
was  as  much  the  enemy  of  the  worst  enemies  of  our  constitution^  as  if  h^ 
had  fought  against  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  on  the  banks  of  die  Spey  or 
the  Thames.     I  say,  therefore,  with  full  and  free  charity  to  those  who 
think  differently,  that  the  American  war  was  disgraceful  only  to  tboae 
who  were  its  abettors,  and  that  the  honour  of  Englishmen  is  redeemed 
in  proportion  as  they  deprecate  its  principles  ai^  deplore  ila  ^details. 
Had  mj  ibeme  even  involved  English  character  more^  ^han  it  doea»  I 
eould  still  defend  it.  .  If  my  Canadian  critic  alleges  that  a,  poet  ma(y  not 
blame  the;  actions  of  hiscountry,  I  meet  his  allegation,  and  deny  it    No 
doul^t,  a  poet  ought  not  for  evec  to  harp  and  caip  upon  the  fiautaof  bis 
country;  but  ke  mojf.  be  ker  moral,  censor^  and  kt  mutt  not  he  her  parur 
site.    If  an  English  poet  under  Edward  III.  had  oely  dared  to  leave 
one  generotis  line  of  commiseration  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, how  much  he  would  have  raised  our  estimation  of  the  moral  dia- 
Te  is  a  present  and  a  fhture  in  national  charac- 
d  the  character  of  the  present  age  is  beat  pro- 
and  generous  sentiments  respecting  the  pMiL 
mil  not  think  the  worse  of  the  nineCeetttli  ftr 
i  war.     I  know  the  slender  importance  of  tfly 
ending,  however,  against  a  fklse  prindpfe  otAb^ 
\b  poetry  itself  if  it  were  adopted ; — but  it  never 

thing  in  the  historical  aUuaiona  of  mypoeiD, 

mi  your  fiUher.    Nor,  though  I  have  aj^Mn 

rs,  do  f  inean  to  deny  that  your  native  trftis 

ause  of  quarrel  with  the  American  rnlimiata 

Eirk  of  their  gratitude  that  they  adhered  to*«fte 

e  governors  acting  in  tbe  Imig^s  name,  bad  lietei 

their  most  constant  firiencb,  and  the  colomal  subjects,  possibly  at  tittiea 

their  treacherous  invaders,     i  could  say  much  o£  European  iiQuatiee 

towards  yoiir  tifbea,  bot  id  spite  of  all  that  I  eouM  say»  I  mnit  nfll 
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dcipl(5l!tf  %fte  event  df  Christiwiir  having  adopted  diefr  mode  of  war&re, 
and,  as  circumstances  then  stood*;  of  their  hiving  invoked  their  aUianoe. 
It^Ste  Indians  thirsted  for  Venj^eAneeonthe  cokmists,  that  should  have 
been  the  very  circitastance  to  dik&c  us  Irom  Mending  their  arms  witbours. 
I*  trust  yon  wfll  understand-  this  declaration  to  be  mad^e  in  the  spirit  of 
ftankneas*  and  not  of  mean  and  inho8pitat>le  arrogance.    If  I  were  to 
^ae^k  to.  you  in  that  Writ,  how  easily  and  how  truly  could  you  tell  me 
max  the  American  Indians  have  departed.  &ater  from  their  old  practices 
ns  have  departed  firom  their  habits  of  religious 
s  to  preach  to   you  about  European  huma- 
ne how   long   the  ashes    of  the  Inquisition 
ether  the  slav^trade  be  yet  abolished  ?    You 
any— no,  how   few  generations  have  eliqpsed 
rere  burnt  for  imaginary  commerce  witli^  tfie 
houses  be  not  yet  standing  from  which  Q\if 
ly  have   looked  on  the  hurdles  passing   to 
whilst  they  blessed  themselves  that  they  were 
le  occurrence  of  this  nature  took  place  in  Scot* 
l$ad  Airing  niqf  own  grandfirther'slife-tkne.    As  to  warlike  customa^ 
f  dboold  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  you  were  to  press  n^ie  even  on  thote 
of  nsy  brave  old  ancestors,  the  Scottish  HighlaMersw    t  can,  neveirdie- 
leM^  TeooBect  the 'energy,  fiutb,  and  hospitality  of  thoee  ancestors,  and 
H  &e  aametime  I  amnot  forgetfbl  of  the  ainiple  virtues  of  yours.* 

I  hav^  been  thus  special  in  addressiM  you  from  a  wish  to  vindioale, 
MtQr  own  consistency,  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  you  in  youti>reseiit 
cfetimstimces;  which  are  peculiarly  and  pdblicly  imterestlng.  Tne  chief. 
of  901  i^rigtnal  tribe,  now  settled  wader  ihe  protection  of  our  sov^gn 
b(^iiadi^y<^aie  anxious  to  lead  on  TOW' peo^  of  dvAisttion 

that  »  dready bedpan.  It  is  impossibledist  the  British conmnnity  should 
'M'^  tondi^  with  regard  (or  an  Indian  stnoiger  of  respcM^tabie  priyate 
ffyijrwtUBtt  possessing  such  useful  and  hoBOurable  views.  Tnistii^that 
yoft  ^1  amply  succeed  in  them,  and  loag  Uva  to  promote  hnprove- 
^acift  «n4  bappipais  amidi^t  the  residue  of  your  ancient  race, 
I  remain,  ynmr  aiacere  well-wisher; 
'    '         '  TnoMAs  Caicfbsll^ 

^  C^iHi^lerfng  tke  filial  motiT^i  of  the  yoimg  chiefs  appeal  to  me,  I  am  not 
afraid  that  any  part  of  this  letter^  immediatehr  relating  to  him,  will  be  thoOfHit  bs- 
teatatioiis  or  prolix. '  And  if  charitably  Judged,  I  hope  that  what  I  ha?e  said  of  my' 


a^^ad  ^Jtff  poem  will  not  be  felt  as  ofTeasiTe  egotism.    The  pabtic  has  mvtr 
mm  hoiriag  to  the  justice  orhostile  criticism.  To  shew  that  I  hare  stot  been  over* 


tttr^ador^iri 

9p^  tfoufaled  wttH  ao7  defenees  of  mlas  against  "any  attacks  on  qiy  ppetrr  that 
•  mcftdy  lilerary  :  aithongh  1  i|iay  hare  been  as  for  as  authors  geinerally  $rt 


aazMMis  aoijat  nublidtr,  I  mast  me^itlon  a  misrepresentation  respecting  my  poem 
ea  WTOflAiB  which  I  hare  suffered  to  remain  iioeontradicted  for  ten  years.  Hr, 
Wap^iiUftMi  Irving,  in  a  biographical  sketch  prefixed  to  it  iin  an  American  edition, 
imJMm  tA9  as  hai^  injured  the  oomposition  of  the  poem  by  shewijAg  it  to  friend^ 
'.  i|ii»  amid;  out  its  best  passages    Now  I  read  it  to  very  few  friends,  and"  to  non^ 


suggestion  I  ever  struck  out  a  single  line.  Nor  did  I  ever  lean  od' the  taste 
widi  that  miserable  ^Bstnrtt  of  tfj  own  judgment  whkh  tke  aaecdoike 
I  knew  that  Mr.  Irrmg  was  the  last  man  in  tiie  world  to  make  suck  a 
latatlon  intentionallv,  and  that  I  could  easily  contradict  it ;  but  from 
to  bnhg  a  petty  anecdote  about  myself  before  the  world,  I  forbore  to  say 
dbout  it.   *The  case  was  different  when  a  Canadian  writer  hinted  at  the 
_    of  my  subject.    There  he  touched  ou  v^y  principles,  and  I  hare  ^e- 
tkte,  contending  that  on  the  supposition  of  the  story  of  Wyoming  being 
jl  ||  alii^h^  eopy^vfnt  t»  British  feeling  to  reveal  than  to  palliate  or  hide  it. 
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THB    FIGHT. 


"  The  fight,  thcfgkt  *a  the  thing, 

Wherein  I  '11  catch  the  oonecience  of  the  king." 

IVJiere  there  *s  a  uiU,  there 's  a  way.—l  Baid  so  to  myself,  as  I  walked 
down  Chancery-lane,  about  half-past  six  o'clock  on  Monday  the  10th  of 
December,  to  inquire  at  Jack  RandalFs  where  the  fight  the  next  day  was 
to  be ;  and  I  found  **  the  proverb**  nothing  "  musty"  in  the  present* 
instance.  I  was  determined  to  sec  this  fight,  come  what  would,  and  sec 
it  I  did,  in  great  style.  It  was  my  frst  fight,  yet  it  more  than  answered' 
my  expectations.  Ladies !  it  is  to  you  I  dedicate  this  description ;  nor  let 
it  seem  out  of  character  for  the  fair  to  notice  the  exploits  of  the  brave. 
Courage  and  modesty  are  the  old  English  virtues ;  and  may  they  never 
look  cold  and  askance  on  one  another !  Think,  ye  fairest  of  the  fair, 
loveliest  of  the  lovely  kind,  ye  practisers  of  soft  enchantment,  how' 
many  more  ye  kill  with  poisoned  baits  than  ever  fell  in  the  ring ;  and 
listen  with  subdued  air  and  without  shuddering,  to  a  tale  tri^c  only  in 
appearance,  and  sacred  to  the  Fancy  ! 

1  was  going  down  Chancery-lane,  thinking  to  ask  at  Jack  Randalft 
where  the  fight  was  to  be,  when  looking  through  the  glass-door  of  the 
Hole  in  the  nalt\  I  heard  a  gentleman  asking  the  same  question  at  Mrs. 
Randall,  as  the  author  of  Waverley  would  express  it.  Now  Mrs. 
Randall  stood  answering  the  gentleman's  question,  with  the  authenticity 
of  the  lady  of  the  Champion  of  the  Light  Weights.  Thinks  I,  1 11  wait 
tin  this  person  comes  out,  and  learn  from  him  how  it  is.  For  to  say  a' 
truth,  I  was  not  fond  of  going  into  this  house  of  call  for  heroes  and 
philosophers,  ever  since  the  owner  of  it  (for  Jack  is  no  gentleman) 
threatened  once  upon  a  time  to  kick  me  out  of  doors  for  wanting  a' 
mutton-chop  at  his  hospitable  board,  when  the  conqueror  in  thirteen 
battles  was  more  full  of  blue  ruin  than  of  good  manners.  I  was  the  more" 
mortified  at  this  repulse,  inasmuch  as  I  had  heard  Mr.  James  Simpkrns, 
hosier  in  the  Strand,  one  day  when  the  character  of  the  Hok  in  the  JVall 
was  brought  in  question,  observe — "  The  house  is  a  very  good  house, 
nnd  the  company  quite  genteel :  I  have  been  there  myself!"  Remem- 
bering this  unkind  treatment  of  mine  host,  to  which  mine  hostess  was 
also  a  party,  and  not  wishing  to  put  her  in  unquiet  thoughts  at  a  time 
jubilant  like  the  present,  I  waited  at  the  door,  when,  who  should  issue 
forth  but  my  friend  Jo.  Toms,  and  turning  suddenly  up  Chancery- 
lane  with  that  quick  jerk  and  impatient  stride  which  distinguishes  a  lover 
of  the  Fancy,  1  said,  *'  I  *11  be  hanged  if  that  fellow  is  not  going  to  the 
fight,  and  is  on  his  way  to  get  me  to  go  with  him."  So  it  proved 
in  effect,  and  we  agreed  to  adjourn  to  my  lodgings  to  discuss  measures 
with  that  cordiality  which  makes  old  friends  like  new,  and  new  friends 
like  old,  on  ^eat  occasions.  We  are  cold  to  others  only  when  we  are 
dull  in  ourselves,  and  have  neither  thoughts  nor  feelings  to  impart  to 
them.  Give  a  man  a  topic  in  his  head,  a  throb  of  pleasure  in  his  heart, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  share  it  with  the  first  person  he  meets.  Toms 
and  I,  though  we  seldom  meet,  were  an  alter  idem  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  and  had  not  an  idea  that  we  did  not  candidly  impart  >  and 
**  80  cardessly  did  we  fleet  the  time,"  that  I  wish  no  better,  when  there 
is  another  fight,  than  to  have  him  for  a  companion  on  my  journey 
down,  and  to  return  with  my  friend  Jack  Pigott,  talking  of  what  was  to 
happen  or  of  what  did  happen,  with  a  noble  subject  dways  at  hand. 
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mid  liberty  to  digress  to  others  whenever  they  offered.    Indeed,  on  my 
repeating  the  lin^  from  Spenser  in  an  involuntary  fit  of  enthusiasm^ 

"  What  more  felicity  can  M\  to  oreaturcy 
Than  to  tfi\ioy  dd^ht  with  liberty  V* 

my  last-named  ingenious  friend  stopped  me  by  sajring  that  this,  trans* 
llted  into  the  vulgate,  meafht  **  Going  to  see  ajight.'* 

Jo.  Tt>m8  and  I  could  not  settle  about  the  method  of  going  down. 
He  said  there  was  a  caravan,  he  understood,  to  start  from  Tom  Belcher*s 
at  two,  which  would  go  there  right  out  and  back  again  the  next  day. 
Now  I  never  travel  all  night,  and  said  I  should  get  a  casft  to  Newbury 
by  one  of  the  mails.  Jo.  swore  the  thing  was  impossible,  and  I  could 
only  answer  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  it.  In  short,  he  seemed 
to  me  to  waver,  said  he  only  came  to  see  if  I  was  going,  had  letters  to. 
write,  a  cause  coming  on  the  day  after,  and  faintly  said  at  parting,  (for  I 
was  bent  on  setting  out  that  moment) — "  Well,  we  meet  at  Philippi !" 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Piccadilly,  The  mail  coach  stand  -was 
bare.  "  They  are  all  gone,"  said  I — "  this  is  always  the  way  with 
me — in  the  instant  I  lose  the  future — if  I  had  not  stayed  to  pour  out  that 
last  cup  oTtea,  I  should  have  been  just  in  time" — and  cursing  my  folly 
and  ill-luck  together,  without  inquiring  at  the  coach-ofBoc  whether  the 
mails  were  gone  or  not,  I  walked  on  in  despite,  and  to  punish  my  own^ 
dilatoriness  and  want  of  determination.  At  any  rate,  I  would  not  tum^ 
back :  I  might  get  to  Hounslow,  or  perhaps  farther,  to  be  on  my  road  tlie 
next  morning,  i  passed  Hyde  Park  Corner  (my  Rubicon),  and  trusted 
tt>  fortune.  -  Suddenly  I  heard  the  clattering  of  a  Brentford  stage, 
and  the  fight  rushed  fiill  upon  my  fancy.  I  argued  (not  unwisely)  that 
even  a  Brentford  coachman  was  better  company  than  my  own  thoughta 
(such  as  they  were  just  then),  and  at  his  invitation  mounted  the  box  with 
bim.  I  immediately  stated  my  case  to  him— namely,  my  quarrel  with 
myself  for  missing  the  Bath  or  Bristol  mail,  and  my  determination  to.  get 
on  in  consequence  as  well  as  I  could,  without  any  disparagement .  or 
insulting  comparison  between  longer  or  shorter  stages.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  me  t^at  stage-coaches,  and  consequently  stage-coachmen,  are 
respectable  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  have  to  travel :  so  I  said 
notbing  on  that  subject  to  my  Brentford  friend.  Any  incipient  ten- 
dency to  an  abstract  proposition,  or  (as  he  might  have  construed  it)  to 
a  personid  reflection  of  this  kind,  was  however  nipped  in  the  bud ;  for 
I  bad  no  sooner  declared  indignantly  that  I  had  missed  the  mails,  than 
be  flatly  denied  that  they  were  gone  along,  and  lo !  at  the  instant  three 
ot  them  drove  by  in  rapid,  provoking,  orderly  succession,  as  if  they 
would  devour  the  ground  before  them.  Here  again  I  seined  in  the 
contradictory  situation  of  the  man  in  Dryden  who  exclaims, 

"I  follow  Fate,  which  does  too  hard  pursue!" 
If  I  bad  stopped  to  inquire  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  which  would  not 
have  taken  me  a  minute,  I  should  now  have  been  driving  down  the 
road  in  all  the  dignified  unconcern  and  ideal  perfection  of  mechanical 
convevance.  Thp  Bath  mail  I  had  set  my  mind  upon,  and  I  had  missed 
it,  at  I  missed  every  thing  else,  by  my  own  absurdity,  in  putting  the  will 
ibr  the  deed,  and  aiming  at  ends  without  employing  means.  "  Sir," 
iaid  be  of  the  Brentford,  "  the  Bath  mail  will  be  up  presently,  ray 
brotber-in-law  drives  it,  and  I  will  engage  to  stop  him  if  there  is  a  place 
empty."     I  almost  doubted  my  good  genius  ;  but,  sure  enough,  up  it 
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drDTcflito  fl^inmg;  alicP  floppy  dit^edy  M  tte  cai  of  ttet  BumUbiJ' 
Jehcf.  I  woald  Hbt  have  b^lievedtl^  fomMe,  tet  tiie  bmlbetwiB4few 
of  a  mail-coach  dmer  is  hindaelf  no  miste  mtm.  I  was  tranafeired 
without  loss  of  time  from'  die  Ibip  of  om  eocidi^  to  that  of  the  ^Aer, 
doired  tb^  guard  to  pay  iay  fare  to  die  Brentford' coachman  fiirine  as 
1  had  no  change,  wasf  accommodated  wkh  a  fpreat  coat,  pot  np  my  um- 
btdla  to  keep  off  a  dnnling  mist,  and  we  began  to  cut  through  the  air 
like  an  arrow.  The  nile-Btones  disalppesffed  one  after  anodier,  the  rain 
kept  off;  Tom  Turtle,  the  trhtner,  sat  hefore  me  on  die  coadt^box,  with 
whom  I  exchanged  civilities  as  a  gentleman  gomg  to  the  fi^^t ;  the 
patoionthat  had  tranwoirted  me  imholur  before  was  aubdued  topenuve 
ilBgyet  and*  conjectuM  musing  on  the  next  day's  baule;  I  was  promised 
a  place  inside  at  Reading,  and  upon  the  whole^  I  thought  myself  a  hieky 
ftUow.  ^mh  b  die  force  of  imagination!  On  die  outside  of  any  other 
^ach  on  the  10th  of  December  wi^  a  Scotdi  mist  driaaling  tturougb 
die  dondy  moonlight  air,  I  shovdd  have  been  oold,  eomlbrtlaasy  impa- 
tient^ and,  no  douM,  wet  diroogfa;  but  seated  on  die  Royal  aunl^  I  lelft 
wahn  and  comfortable,  the  aii^  did  me  good,  the  ride  did  me  good,  I 
wis  ]rfeased  with  the  progress  we  had  madei  and  confident  wM  all 
weum  go  weD  through  die  journey.  Whea  1  got  inaide  at  Readitigy  I 
found  Turde  and  a  stout  vatetudmariant  «^ioob  oostoine  bespokte  bna 
one  of  the  Farcy,  and  who  had  risen  from  a  dnee  HiOBdis'  sick  bed  to 
gerfidto  die  mail  to  see  die  fight  They  were  mtlmate,  and  we  iell  into 
i,  Hvely  discourse.  My  friend  die  traioer  was  confined  in  his  topios  to 
figirting  dogs  and  lAen,  to-  beaM  and  badgers)  beyond  diia  he  waa 
^  quite  chap-fidlen*"  had  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  di^^  or  indeed  wesrj 
wiMy  foil  vsleep,  when  any  odier  game  waa  started.  The  whole  art  of 
iilanhig  (I»  however,  learnt  from  him,)  consists  in  tijro  things,  eaBsrciae  and 
abstinence,  absdnenee  and  eitercise^  repeated  akemately  and  without 
end.  A  yoik  of  an  egg  wkh  a,  sptKM^il  of  rum  in  it  is  the  firat  dui^ 
in  a  momii^,  and  dien  a  walk  of  sa  aailes  t^  break&st.  This  ipeal 
consists  of  a  plentilul  sn|^^  i^f  tea  and  toast  and  beef-steaks.  Thei| 
anodier  six  or  seven  raAes  tiH  diuner-^ne^  and  anodier  supply  of  sc^ 
beef  or  mutton  with  a  pint  (if  porter,  and  perhaps^  at  tbe  oUnost,  a 
eoiqile  of  glasses  itf  shirry.  Martin  tiams  on  water»  bat  thia  incieasea 
his  informity  on  another  very  dangerous  side»  The  Oas^man  take& 
Mm  and  th&  a  chirping  glass(Under  the  rose)  to  console  hinii  dmring  a 
six  Weeks  probation,  §oi  the  ab(tencie  of  Mra.  HidcnHm — an  agreeable 
woman,  wiA  (I  understand)  a  pretty  fortune  of  two  hundred  poonds*. 
Hdw  matter  presses  on  me  I  What  stubborn  ibings  are  foeuj  How 
kexhlEiilsdye  is  nature  and  art!  *'  It  if  w^ll/'  as  I  once  heard  Mr. 
Richmond  observe^  ^'bo  Mk  a  vatfieiy»"  H^  was  speaking  of  cock*^ 
fighting  as  an  edifying  spectacle.  I  cannot  deny  but  tb^  one  learns 
more  of  what  is  (I  do  not  say  of  what  ou^ht  to  be)  in  this  desvdtory 
mode  of  practical  stiidyi^  than  from  reading  the  same  hook  iwioe  oter, 
even  though  it  should  be  a  tiaoral  treatise.  Where  was  I?  I  Was  sktihr 
at  dinner  with  the  candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  ring,  '^^  where  feobd 
digeisdon  waits  on  appetite,  and  health  on  both."  Thenfolhiwa  aai  noulr 
of  social  chat  and  nadve  gl^ ;  dnd  afrerwards*  to  anodier  hreadiing 
dver  heathy  hill  or  dale.  Back  to  supper,  and  theh  to  bed,  and  up  by 
six  ^gain — Our  hero 


**  Follow?  so  the  e?er-running  sun, 
Wtdl  profiubk  ordbar^*" 
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tdc4iMi  AKftitM  britfgl  him  ¥ki«r^  or  i«fi»ii*  i»  tb^  gMM  fia«9*«iwsl«.. 
la  not:  tliM  Ufe  nort  99veftt  llum  idibq  7 1  v9%m  9<ni^4p  «iqf{i  bu|  I  mil  w^ 
MMaaylil^'bgr  eo«iMri»git  t#  BiiQer  vhi^  id,  (^  tibe  «Uil»oi;th«M 
pretento)  bitter  as  fi0kM|iitstid»  aiKl  tte^ 

Tbe  invalid  in  the  Beth  mail  soared  apit^ahoitiethe^ti^aiq^iv  a^d.did 
not  sleep  se  sound,  heeanae  he.had  "  mor^  figures  and  more  fantasies..'' 
We  talfcfd  the  hours  tmvf  menriiyt  He.h^  faith  in  smfwy»|p%  he 
hnd  had  tfaece  ribs  sefrnghtyth^  had  been  broken  in  a  <yf xr^tf^  eti  9el- 
oher's»  bnt  tho^ight  physioiana  cM  woine9i>  ^t  they  bad  t^  antido^  vck 
their  catalogue  for  brandy.  An  indigestion  iaai^fdxellentooBMaMinrflace 
fine  tnro  peopk  that  never  met  befi^re.:  By  ^t^  pf  iiMpratJItlHig  i^fl^ 
Itoldhunthestory  ofmydoetorrwhoipnmy  eewsijy  rg^nesenljng  t» 
hanthati  thought  his  regimen  bad  done  me  hainH»  assitr^  ase  tbatjdia 
whole*  pharmacopeia  contained  nothing  comparable  |o  th#  ptewiptic* 
he  had  fltven  me  ;>'and|  as-aptoof  of  its  undoubted  efl^cacy,  said,  diet 
**  lie  haa  had  one  gentleman  with  my  complaint  under  bis  hands,  for  the 
laat  -fifteen  y^ars."  This  anecdote  maoe  my  compi^iion  shake  die 
foii^  skies  of  his  three  0^t  coats  with  bouterouslau|^btef;  andTur* 
t)e^  startaff  out  of  his  sleep,  swore  he  knew  how  the  fiffht  wAidbd  go»for 
be  had  bad  a  dream  about  it.  Sure  mou^  the  rnscal  udd  us  b0W4he 
tfnee  first  rounds  went  ofi;  bat  <^  his  dream,"  Gke  others,  **  chnofeed  a 
foregone  conclusion.''  He  knew  his  men*  The  moon  now  rose  m 
silver  state,  and  I  ventured,  with  some  hesitation,  to  point  out  tins  ob- 
ject of  niadd  beau^,  with  the  blue  saenebevond,  to,  tne  man  oCsoence^ 
to  whiai  Us  ear  he  '^  seriously  indined,'*  tne  more  aa  it  gave  promise 
if «»  htau  jour  for  the  morrow,  and  shewed  the  ring  undrenc^ied  br 
enviouft  showers,  arrayed  in  sunny  smilee.  Just  then,  ul  going  on  w^ 
I  thought  on  my  firiend  Toms,  wboml  had  left  behind,  and  said  hmo- 
eeotly,  "'there  wns  a  blockhead  of  n  fellow  I  left  in  town,  who  «aU( 
diein  wan  no  possibility  of  getting  down  by  the,  mail,  and  talk^  of 
going  by  a  caravan  firom  Belchef's  at  two  in  the  mondng,  after  he 
bad  written  some  letters."  f  Whjs'  i^^  h^  of  the  JapeUs^  **  I 
sho«ild  not  wonder  if  that  was  the  very  person  we  saw  mn^ing 
about  like  mad  fnmi  one  coadi-door  lo  another,  and  ^king  if  any 
one  had  seen  a  friend  of  bis,  a  gentleman  goi^g  to  the  fidbt^  whom 
he  had  miased  stupidly  enouffb  by  staying  to  write  a  note/*  "Pray 
Sir,*^  said  my  fellow-travdler,  "  had  he  a .  plaid-cloak  onT — 
**  Why,  no,**  saidi,  "  not  at  the  timel  left  him,  but  he  very  wdl  might 
afterwards,  for  he  offered  U>  lend  me  one.'^  The  ptaid-cloak  and  the 
letter  decided  the  thing.  Joe,  sure  enouffh,  was  in.  the  BrisUd  mail, 
whodi  preceded  us  by  about  fifty  yards.  This  wa«  droll  enough.  We 
bad  now  but  a  few  miles  to  our  place  of  destination,  and  die  first  thing 
I  did  on  alighting  at  Newburj,  both  coach^  stepping  at  the  same 
time,  was  to  call  out,  "  Pray,  is  there  a  gentleman  in  mat  mail  of  the 
name  of  Toms?"  "  No,"  said  Joe,  borrowii^  something  of  die  vein  of 
Oi^in,  "  for  I  have  just  got  out."  "  Well  r  says  he,  "  diis  is  lucky ; 
but  you  don't  know  bow  vexed  I  was  to  miss  you;  for,"  added  he, 
lowering  Us  voice,  "  do  you  know  when  I  left  you  I  went  to  Belchei^s 
to  a^  about  die  caravan,  and  Mrs.  Belcher  said  very  obligmg[ly,  she 
couldn't  tm  about  that,  but  there  were  two  gendemen  who  h^  taken 
places  by  the  mail  and  were  gone  on  in  a  landau,  and  she  could  firank  us. 
It's  a  pity  I  didn't  meet  with  you;  we  could  then  have  got  down 
for  nodimg.    But  mm's  tke  wont***    It  'a  the  devil  for  any  one  to  tell 
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me  a  secret^  fiir  it  is  sure  to  come  out  in  print  I  do  not  care  so  much 
to  irratify  a  friend,  but  the  public  ear  is  too  great  a  temptation  to  me. 
Our  present  business  was  to  get  beds  and  a  supper  at  an  inn ;  but 
this  was  no  easy  task.  The  public-houses  were  fuD,  and  where  jon  saw 
a  light  at  a  private  house,  and  people  poking  thehr  heads  out  of  the 
casement  to  see  what  was  going  on,  they  instantly  put  them  in  and 
shut  the  window,  tlie  moment  you  seemed  advancing  with  a  suspicious 
overture  for  accommodation.  Our  guard  and  coachman  thundered  away 
at  the  outer  gate  of  the  Crown  for  some  time  without  effect — such  was 
the  greater  noise  within ; — and  when  the  doors  were  unbarred,  and  we 
got  admittance,  we  found  a  party  assembled  in  the  kitchen  round  a 
good  hospitable  fire,  somfe  sleeping,  others  drinking,  others  talking  on 
politics  and  on  the  fight.  A  tall  English  yeonian  (something  like  Mat- 
ifbews  in  the  face,  and  quite  as  great  a  wag) — 

*'  A  lusty  man  to  ben  an  abbot  able,—" 
was  making  such  a  prodigious  noise  about  rent  and  taxes,  and  the  price 
of  com  now  and  formerly,  that  he  had  prevented  us  from  being  lieard* 
at  the  gate^     The  first  thing  I  heard  him  say  was  to  a  shuffling  fellow 
who  wanted  to  be  off  a  bet  for  a  shilling  glass  of  brandy  and  water — 
•*  Confound  it,  man,  don't  be  insipid  !"     Thinks  I,  that  is  a  good  phrase. 
It  was  a  good  omen.     He'  kept  it  up  so  all  night,  nor  flinched  with 
the  approacli  of  morning.   *  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  with  sense,  wit,  and 
spirit,  a  hearty  body  and  a  joyoqs  mind,  free-spoken,  frank,  convivial — ' 
one  of  that  home  English  breed  that  went  with  Harry  the  Fifth  to  the 
siege  of  Harfleur — "  standing  like  greyhounds  on  the  slips,**^  &c.     We 
ordered  tea  and  eggs  (beds  Were  soon  found  to  be  out  of  the  question) 
and  tliis  fellow's  conversation  was  sauce  piquante.     It  did  one's  heart 
good  to  see  him  brandish  his  oaken  towel  and  to  hear  him  talk.     He 
made  mince-meat  of  a  drunken,  stupid,  red-faced,  quarrelsome,  yroa?^ 
j&rmer,  whose  nose  "  he  moralized  into  a  thousand  similes,"  making 
it  out  a  firebrand  like  Bardolph's.     "  I'll  tell  you  wliat,  my  friend, 
says  he,  "  the  landlady  has  only  to  keep  you  here  to  save  fire  and 
candle.     If  one  was  to  touch  yojur  nose,  it  would  go  off  like  a  piece  of 
charcoal."     At  this  the  other  only  grinned  like  an  idiot,  the  sole  variety 
in  his  purple  face  being  his  little  peering  grey  eyes  and  yellow  teeth ; 
called  for  another  glass,  swore  he  would  not  stand  it ;  and  after  many 
attempts  to  provoke  his  humorous  antagonist  to  single  combat,  which, 
the  other  turned  off  (after  working  him  up  to  a  ludicrous  pitch  of 
choler)  with  great  adroitness,   he  fell  quietly  asleep  with  a  glass  of 
liquor  in  his  hand,  which  he  could  not  lift  to  his  head.     His  laughing 
persecutor  made  a  speech  over  him,  and  turning  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  where  they  were  all  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  this  "  loud 
and  furious  fun,"  said,  "There's  a  scene,  by  G — d,  for  Hogarth  to 
paint.     I  think  he  and  Shakspeare  were  our  two  best  men  at  copying 
life !"  This  confirmed  me  in  my  gopd  opinion  of  him.     Hogarth,  Shak- 
speare, and  Nature,  were  just  enoi^  for  him  (indeed  for  any  man)  to 
know.    I  said, "  You  read  Cobbett,  don't  you  ?  At  least,"  says  I,  "you 
talk  just  as  well  as  he  writes."     He  seemed  to  doubt  this.    But  I  said,^ 
"  We  have  an  hour  to  spare :  if  you'll  get  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and  keep 
on  talking,  1*11  write  down  what  you   say;  and  if  it  doesn't  make   a 
capital  Political  Register,  111  forfeit  my  head.     You  have  kept  me 
alive  to-night,  however.     I  don't  know  what  I  should  BaVe  done' with** 
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out  you.**  He  did  not'dislike  this  view  of  tlie  thing,  nor  my  asking  if 
he  was  not  about  the  size  of  Jem  Belcher ;  and  told  me  soon  afterward  Sf* 
in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  that "  the  circumstance  which  had  given' 
him  nearly  the  greatest  concern  in  his  life,  was  Cribb's  beating  Jem  after 
he  had  lost  his  eye  by  racket  playing.** — ^The  morning  dawns ;  that  dim- 
but  yet  clear  light  appears,  which  weighs  like  solid  bars  of  metal  on ' 
the  sleepless  eyelids ;  the  guests  drop  down  from  their  chambers  one 
by  one — but  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  going  to  bed  now  (the  clock 
was  on  the  stroke  of  seven),  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  find  a  barberV 
(tlie  pole  that^littered  in  the  morning  sun  lighted  us  to  his  shop),  and 
then  a  nine  miles  march  to  Himgerford.  The  day  was  fine,  the* 
sky  was  blue,  the  mists  were  retiring  from  the  marshy  ground,  the  path 
was  tolerably  dry,  the  sitting-up  all  night  had  not  done  us  much 
harm— at  least  the  cause  was  good ;  we  talked  of  this  and  that  with 
amicable  difference,  roving  and  sipping  of  many  subjects,  but  still  in- 
variably we  returned  to  the  fight.  At  length,  a  mile  to  the  left  of  Hun- 
gerford,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  we  saw  the  ring  surrounded  by  covered 
carts,  gigs,  and  carriages,  of  which  hundreds  had  paissed  us  on  the  road  ;* 
Toms  gave  a  youthful  shout,  and  we  hastened  down  a  narrow  lane  to 
the  scene  of  action. 

Reader !  have  you  ever  seen  a  fight?  If  notj  you  have  a  pleasure  ta 
come,  at  least  if  it  is  a  fight  like  that  between  the  Gas-man  aild  Bill 
Neate.  The  crowd  was  very  great  when  We  arrived  on  the  spot ;  open 
carriages  were  coming  up;  with  streamers  flying  and  music  playing,  and 
the  country-people  were  pouring  in  over  hedge  and  ditch  in  all  direc-' 
tioUSy  to  see  their  hero  beat  or  be  beaten.  The  odds  were  still  on 
Gas,  but  only  about  five  to  four.  Gully  had- been  down  to  try  Neate, 
and  had  backed  him  considerably,  which  was  a  damper  to  the  sanguine 
confidence  of  the  adverse  party.  About  two  hundred  tliousand  pounds 
were  pending.  The  Gas  says,  he  has  lost  3,000/.  which  were  pro- 
mised him  by  different  gentlemen  if  he  had  won.  He  had  presumed  too 
much  on  himself,  which  had  made  others  presume  on  him.  This  spirit-- 
cd  and  formidable  young  fellow  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  motto  the 
old  maxim,  that  "  there  are  three  things  necessary  to  success  in  life — 
Impudence  !  Impudence  !  Impudence  P*  It  is  so  in  matters  of  opinion, 
but  not  in  the  Fancy ^  which  is  the  most  practical  of  all  things,  though 
even  here  confidence  is  half  the  battle,  but  only  half.  Our  friend  had 
vapoured  and  swaggered  too  much,  as  if  he  wanted  to  grin  and  bully 
his  adversary  out  of  the  fight.  ''  Alas !  the  Bristol  man  was  not  bo 
tamed !" — "  This  is  the  grave'digger**  (would  Tom  Hickman  exclaim 
in  the  moments  of  intoxication  from  gin  and  success,  shewing  his  tl%- 
mendous  right  hand),  **  this  will  send  many  of  them  to  their  long  homes ; 
I  haven't  done  with  them  yet  I"  Why  should  he — though  he  had 
licked  four  of  the  best  m.en  within  the  hour,  yet  why  should  be  threaten 
to  inflict  dishonourable  chastisement  on  my  old  master  Richmond,  a 
veteran  going  off  the  stage,  and  who  has  borne  his  sable  honours 
meekly  ?  Magnanimity,  my  dear  Tom,  and  bravery,  should  be  inscr 
parable.  Or  why  should  he  go  up  to  his  antagonist,  the  first  time  he 
ever  saw  him  at  the  Fives  Court,  and  measuring  him  from  head  to  foot 
.  with  a  glance  of  contempt,  as  Achilles  surveyed  Hector,  say  to  him — 
"  What,  are  you  Bill  Neate?  I'll  knock  more  blood  out  of  that  great 
carcase  of  thme,  this  day  fortm'ght,  than  you  ever  knock'd  out  of  a  bul- 
lock's !"  It  was  not  manly,  'twas  not  fighter-like.     If  he  was  sure  of  the 
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ticUmiAB  he  was  not^  the  lesa  smd  aboutk  the  bettQF,  THoi^tj: 
shpula  accompany  the  Fanaj  as  its  snaidow.  The  best  men  were  alwavi 
the  best  behaved.  Jem  Belcher^  the  Game  Chicken  (before  whom  the 
Gas-man  could  not  have  lived)  were  civil,  silent  men.  So  is  Cnbb,  so 
is  Tom  Belcher,  the  most  elegant  of  iqparrers,  and  not  a  man  for  every 
one  to  take  by  the  nose.  I  enlarged,  on  this  topic  in  the  mail  (while 
Turtle  was  asleep),  and  said  very  wisely  (as  I  thought)  that  imperti- 
nence was  a  part  of  no  profession.  A  boxer  was  bound  to  beat  his 
man*  but  not  to  thrust  his  fist,  either  actually  or  by  implication,  in 
every  one's  face.  Even  a  highwayman,  ia  the  way  of  trade,  may  blow 
out  your  brains,  but  if  he  uses  fbiu  language  at  the  same  time,  I  should 
say  he  was  no  gentleman.  A  boxer,  I  would  in&r,  need  not  be  a 
l^lackguard  or  a  coxcomb,  more  than  another.  Perhaps  t  press 
dlis  point  too  much  on  a  fi^len  man — Mr.  Thomas  Hickman  has  by 
this  time  learnt  that  first  of  all  lessons,  "  That  man  was  made  to 
mourn."  He  has  lost  nothing  by  the  late  flffht  but  his  presumption.; 
^nd  that  every  man  may  do  as  wdl  without!  by  an  over-di^lay  of  this 
Quality,  however,  the  public  had  been  prejudiced  against  him,  and  the 
immmif-mes  were  takea  in.  Few  but  tiK>se  who  had  bet  on  him  wished 
Gas  to  win.  With  my  own  prepossessions  on  the  subject,  the  result 
of  the  lldk  of  December  appeared  to  me  as  fine  a  niece  of  poetical  jus- 
tice |tt  I  had  ever  witnessed.  The  diffisrence  or  weight  between  the 
^o  cpmba^ts  (H  ffone  tq^  13)  was  nothii^  to  the  ^porting  men* 
ffar^t,  lieavy,  ckimsyt  lon^-ani^  Bill  Neate  aicked  the  beam  in  the 
aside  of  the  Gat-^ifui'f  vamty.  T^e  i^mateurs  were  fiiehteitied  at  his  b^( 
^9r4&,  and  thought  thfv  wi^ill  mai^  up  for  the  di^renc^  of  sixiecst 
994  five  feet  nii^  Trlolj,  the  Favct  are  not  men  of  imagination.  They 
judge  of  what  has  been,  foid  canno^  conceive  of  any  thing  that  i^  to  1b^» 
The  Gas-maa  had  won  hitherto  {  therefor^  he  must  beat  a  man  half  i|K 
big  agaMU  as  himself— and  tha^  to  ^  certainty.  Besides,  there  are  as  najajf 
feud%  fections,  prejudices^  ne<]|antic  notions  in  the  Fancy  as  in  il^ 
slate  or  in  the  sehpoEi*  Mr,  uull  j  is  ajmost  the  only  cool,  sensible  man 
among  thenf,  who  exercises  an  unbi^^sed  discretion,  and  is  not  a  slave 
to  his  passions  in  ^ese  matters.  But  enough  of  reflections,  and  to  our 
^le.  The  day,  as  I  h&ve  said,  was  ^n^  for  a  December  morning.  "The 
grass  Was  Wet  snd  the  ground  miry,,  ^d  ploughed  up  lyith  multita* 
dinoQS  feet,  except  that,  wi^in  the  riqg  itself,  t|iere  was  a  spot  of  virgia- 
green  closed  in  and  unprp&ned  by  v\4gar  tre&if  that  shone  with  dieui* 
ding  brightness  in  the  mid-day  sun.  For  it  was  pow  noon,  and  ir« 
had  an  l^ur  to  wait.  This  is  the  trying  time..  It  is  t^ea  ^  beafi 
s«ekeMl»as  yoH  t^ink  what  tl^e  two  champjons  are  about,  and  how  short 
a  tiiae  will  determine  their  fate.  Aftqr  Ui^  first  blow  is  strudi:,  there  is 
Ho  opfprtunity  for  n^vous  apprehensbas;  you  are  sw!^wed  up  m 
Mie  imtti^iate  tnterent  of  the  scene^but 

'♦  Between  the  acti^  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  an  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideout  dream.''    '  .        r. 

I  found  it  so  as  I  felt  the  sun*s  rays  clingiaff  to  ray  bade,  and  saw^  llie 
white  wintry  clouds  sink  below  the  verge  of  me  horison.  ^  So,  I  thought, 
my  fairest  hopes  have  fiided  firom  my  sight ! — so  will  die  Gas-mfn'aglovy, 
or  that  of  his  adversary,  vanish  in  an  hpmr."  The  sweSa  were  pare4iB^ 
in  iheir  white  box-coats,  the  outer  ring  was  delved  with  eopaie  bm^aea 
M  iIk  he949  Mdsbios  of  the  msti^  assembly  (fn:  <ihe  cwdm^i^  bete 
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4utmced  by  the  shcty-sfx  ndicB);  the  thne  drew  iiecr»  t  Imd  got  a 
good  statid;  a  bustle,  a  buzk,  ran  throtigh  the  crowd,  and,  Trom  the 
opposite  sid^  entered  Neate,  between  bis  seeond  and  bottle-bolder.     He 
rolled  along,  swathed  in  his  loose  great  coat,  his  knock-knees  bending 
wider  his  huge  bulk;  and,  with  a  modest  cheerful  air,  threw  his  hat 
into  the  ring.     He  then  just  looked  round,  and  began  quietly  to  un- 
dress; iNrhen  from  the  other  side  there  was  a  similar  rush  and  an 
t>pening-made,  and  the  Gas-man  came'ferward  widi  a  conscious  air  of 
anticipate  trhiinph,  too  much  like  the  cock-of^the-walk.     He  strutted 
idxmt  moire  than  became  a  hero,  sueked  oranges  with  a  supercilious  air, 
and  lltrew  away  the  skin  with  a  toss  of  his  head,  and  went  up  and 
looked^t  Neate,  which  was  an  act  of  sup^rogation.  The  only- sensiMe 
he  strode  away  from  the  modem  A jax,  to  fling 
nranted.to  try  whetfaieir  they  would  do  their  woik 
^fbey  had  stripped,  and  prevented  a  strong  eon- 
f  NeaCe  was  bke  Ajabc,  *'  with  Atlatttean  shoiil- 
igiKstie  reputation  of  all  Bristol,' Hidooaan  .night 
d,  light,  vigorous,  elastic,  and  his  back  glistened 
1  about,  like  a.panther's hide.    There  was  new 
m  was  awcHrtruck.    Who  «t  diat  moment,  big 
not  draw  his  breath  short — did  not  ftel  faisbeart 
They  tossednp  for  die  sun,  and  the  .OasHoran 
ipto  the  scratch — shook  hands, 
ery  oiie  thought  it  was  all  bvei 
ras-man  flew  at  his  adversary  Ul 
live  Mows  in  as  many  seconds,  three  first,  and  t&n  i 
beilagtfered  back,  two  more,  right  and  left,  and  down 
ran^    There  was  a  shout,  and  I  said,  '^  There  is  n 
Neate  aeebed  like  a  lifeless  lump  of  flesh  and  bone, 
Gia-man's  blows  played  with  the  rapidity  of  electridrj^ 
Vfm  imagined  he  would  'only  be  lifted  up  tol>e  knoi 
It  was  as  if  Hickman  held  a  sword  or  a  fire  in  that  i.^». .«».»  w.  .«^ 
ud  directed  it  agaiMst  an  unarmed  body.    Th^  met  again,  and  Neate 
aeemedt  not  cOwed^  but  particularly  cautious.    I  saw  his  teeth  clendied 
tegether  and  his  brows  knit  close  against  the  sun.    Ho  held  outboth  h» 
aarms  at  full  length  straight  before  him,  like  two  sledge-hammers,  and 
Taiaed  his  left  an  inch  or  two  Ugher.  llie  Oas*mah  could  not  get  over 
tliis   gtt^-T-diey  struck  mutusily  and  fidU  but  without  advantage  on 
cither  side,    tt  was  the  same  in  the  next  round;  but  the  balance  of 
-power  was  thus  i^atored— the  fote  of  the  battle  was  suspended.     No 
onecoiildf  tieU  how  it  woilld  end.    This  was  the  only  moment  in  which 
opmion  was  divided ;  for,  in  the  next,  the  Cbukman  aiming  a  mortnl 
mow  at  his  adversary's  neck,  with  his  right  hand,  and  &iling  from  the 
leagth  he  had  to  resich,  the  other  returned  it  with  his  left  at  ftdl  swink» 
planted  a  tremendoua  blow  on  his  cheek-bone  and  eye-brow,  and  made 
a  led  ruin  of  that  side  of  hia  Ifoee.  The  Gas-man  went  down,  and  there 
"^raa  another  shout-<^a  roar^  tnmn]^  as  the  wat^  of  fortune  loUed 
IliiaaltiHwislj  finni  aide  to- side.    Tina  waa  a  satilar.    Iiickniaagot(a|p, 
Md  ''gfiiajiedhorrfble  a  ghastly mmle,"  yet  he  was  evUently  dndied  m 
Bit  opinion  of  hunself ;  it  was  the  first  tilne  he  had  ever  been  so  punish- 
ed; all  one  side  of  his  face  was  perfect  scarlet,  and  hia  light  eye  was 
ckied  m  dingy  blackness,  a»he  advanced-to  the  fight,  leas  confident, 
Int aiiO daesrnnned.  *After.ooe<>tlJiO  Mmnds,.liQt.rec^^ 
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sudi  reHxicfinbraBcer,  he  rrilied  and  vfexkt  at:  it  with  hk  fonAet*  impettt- 
osity.     But  in  vain.     His  straigth  had  beeb  weakened, — hia  blows 
could  not  tell  at  such  a  distance, — he  was  obliged  to  fling  himself  at 
his  adversary,  and  could  not  strike  from  his  feet;  and  almost  as  regu* 
larly  as  he  flew  iat  him  with  his  right-hand,  Neate  warded  the  blow,  or 
^rew  back  out  of  its  reach,  and  felled  him  with  the  return  of  his  left. 
.There  was  little  cautious  sparring — no  half^hits — ^no  tapping  and  trifling, 
none  of  the  petk-maitreskip  of  the  art — they  were  almost  all  knock- 
down blows : — the  fight  was  a  good  stand-up  fight.     The  wonder  was 
the  half-minute-time.     If  there  had  been  a  minute  or  more  allowed  be- 
tween each  round,  it  would  have  been  intelligible  how  they  should  by 
degrees  recover  strength  and  resolution ;  but  to  see  two  men  smashed 
to  the  ground,  smeared  with  gore,  stunned,  senseless,  the  breath  beaten 
out  of  their  bodies ;  and  then,  before  you  recover  from  the  shock,  to 
see  them  rise  up  with  new  strength  and  courage,  stand  xesAy  to  in- 
flict or  receive  mortal  ofience,  and  rush  upon  each  other  "  like  two 
clouds  over  the  Caspian^' — this  is  the  most  astonishing  thing  ojT  all : — 
.  this  is  the  high  and  heroic  state  of  man !     From  this  time  forward  the 
event  became  more  certain  every  round  ;  and  about  the  twelfth  it  seemed 
as  if  it  must  have  been  over«     Hickman  generally  stood  with  bis  back 
to  me ;  but  in  the  scuffle,  he  had  changed  positions,  and  Neate  just  then 
.made  a  tremendous  lunge  at  him,  and  hit  him  full  in  the  face.   .  It  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  fall  backwards  or  forwards  ;  he  hung^swi- 
pended  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  fell  back,  throwing  his  hands  in 
the  air,  and  with  his  face  lifted  up  to  the  sky.     I  never  saw  any  thing 
.  more  terrific  than  his  aspect  just- before  he  fell.     All  traces  of  life,  of 
natural  expression,  were  gone  from  him.     His  face  was  like  a  human 
skull,  a  death's  head,  spoutipg  blood.     The  eyes  were  filled,  with 
blood,  the  nose  streamed  with  blood,  the  mouth  gaped  blood.     He  was 
.  not  like  an  actual  man,  but  like  a  preternatural,  spectral  appearance,  :or 
.  like  one  of  tlie  figures  in  Dante's  Inferno^     Yet  he  fought  on  aflerrjthis 
,  for  several  rounds,  still  striking  the  first  desperate  blow,  and  t^ate 
standing  on  the  defensive,  and  using  the  same  cautious  guard  to  the 
last,  as  if  he  had  still  all  his  work  to  do ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Gras- 
man  was  so  stunned. -in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  round,  that  his 
senses  for8(K>k  liim,  and  he  could  not  come  to  time,  that  the  battle  was 
declared  over.*     Ye  who  despise  the  Fcuiey,  do  something  to  siiew  as 
much  pktckf  or  as  much  self-possession  as  this,  before  you  assume^a 
superiority  which  you  have- never  given  a  single  proof  of.  by  any  oae 
action  in  the  whole  course  of  your  lives  I — When  the  Gas-man  came  to 
himself,  the  first  words  he  uttered  were,    "  Where  am  I  ?     What  is 
the  matter?"     "  Nothing  is  the. matter,  Tom, — ^you  have  lost  the  bettle» 
but  you  are  the  bravest  man  alive."     And  Jackson  whispered  to  hkn, 
"  I  am  collecting  a  purse  for  you,  Tom.'^Vain  sounds,  an4  unkentd 
at  that  moment !     Neate  instantly  went  up  tind  shook  him  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  seeing  some  old  acquaintance,  began  to  flourish  with  Us 
fists,  calling  out,  "  Ah  I  you  always  -said  I  couldn't   fight — What  do 
you  tUnk  now  ?"  .  But  all  in  good  humour,  and  without  any  appearance 

•  Scrogrins  said  of  the  Gas-man,  that  he  thought  he  was  a  maa  of  that  courage, 
that  if  his  hands  were  cut  off,  lie  would  still  fight  on  with  the  stumps^like  Chat  of 
Widringtoii,— 

^  in  dolefiil  4iiiiipSy 


Who,  when  his  \eg»  were  smitten  off, 
'  Still  fought  upon  his  stumps.*' 
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of  ^nmgance ;  only  it.  was  evident  Bill  Neate  was  {leased  that  he  had  won 
die  fight      When  it  was  over,  I  asked  Cribb  if  he  did  not  think  it  was 
a  good  one?      He  said,  "  Fretty  xoell.'"    The  cstrrier-pigeons  now 
mounted  into  Hie  air,  and  one  of  them  flew  with  the  news  of  her  hus- 
band's victory  to  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Neate.  Alas,  for  Mrs.  Hick];nan! — 
Mais  au  revoify  as  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  says.  I  went  down  with  Toms ; 
I  returned  with  Jack  Pigott,  whom  I  met  on  the  ground.     Toms  is 
.  a  rattle-brain ;  Pigott  is  a  sentimentalist.     Now,  under  favour,  I  am  a 
.  sentimentalist  too — therefore  I  say  nothing,  but  that  the  interest  of  the 
«  excursion  did  not  flag  as  I  came  back.     Pigott  and  I  marched  along 
,  the  causeway  leading  from  Hungerford  to  Newbury,,  now  observing 
the  efiect  of  a  brilliant  sun  on  the  tawny  meads  or  moss-coloured  cot- 
.  tages,  now  exulting  in  the  fight,  now  digressing  to  some  topic  of  ge- 
■  neral  and  elegant  literature.  My  friend  was  dressed  in  character  for  the 
occasioki,  or  like  one  of  the  Fancy  ;  that  is,  with  a  double  portion  of  great 
.  coats,  clogs,  and  overhauls  :  and  just  as  we  had  agreed  with  a  couple  of 
country-lads  to  carry  his  superfluous  wearing-apparel  to  the  next  town, 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  return  post-chaise,  into  which  I  got,  Pigott  pe- 
ferringaseaton  the  bar.  There  were  two  strangers  already  in  the  chaise, 
and  on  their  observing  they  supposed  I  had  been  to  the  fight,  I  said  I 
had,  and  concluded  they  had  done  the  same.  They  appeared,  however, 
a  little  shy< and. sore  on  the  subject;  and  it  was  not  till  afler  several 
hints  dropped,  and  questions  put,  that  it  turned  out  that  they  had  missed 
it.     One  of  these  friends  had  undertaken  to  drive  the  other  there,  in  his 
-  gig :  they  had  set  out,  to  make  sure  w  ork,  the  day  before  at  three  in  the 
aflemoon.     The  owner  of  the  one-horse  vehicle  scorned  to  ask  his  .way, 
and  drove  right  on  to  Bagshot,  instead  of  turning  off  at  Hounslow : 
.  there  they  stopped  all  night,  and  set  ofi*  the  next  day  across  the  ioountry 
to  Reading,  from  whence  they  took  coach,  and  got  down  within  a  miie 
.  or  two  of  Hungerford,  just  half  an  hour  after  the  fight  was  over.    This 
might  be   safely  set    down    as  one   of  the  miseries   of  human  UEe. 
We  parted  with  these  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  to  see  the  fights  but 
bad  returned  as  they  went,  at  Wolhampton,  where  we  were  paronused 
beds  (an  irresistible  temptation,  for  Pigott  had  passed  the  preceding 
night  at  Hungerford  as  we  had  done  at  Newbury),  and  we  turned  into 
an  old  bow-windowed  paiJour  with  a  jcarpet  and  a  snug  fire,;  and  after 
devourmg  a  quantity  of  tea,  toast,  and  eggs,'  sat  down  to  consider,  during 
an  boor  of  philosophic  leisure,  what  we  should  have  for  supper.    In  the 
midst  of  an  Epicurean  deliberation  between  a  roasted  fowl  and  mutton- 
diops  with  mashed  potatoes,  we  were  interrupted  by  an  inroad  of  Goths 
and' Vandals — Oprocul  eticprofani — not  real  flash-men,  but  interlopers, 
.  noisy  pretenders,  butchers  &omTotbill-fields,  brokers  from  Whitechapel, 
wlio, called  immediately  for  pipes  and  tobacco,  hoping  it  ivould  not.be 
'dmagreeable  to  the  gentlemen,  and  began  to  insist  that  it  was  a^cro$s. 
Pigott  withdrew  from  the  smoke  and  noise  into  another  room,  and  lefl 
me  to  dispute  the  point  with  them  for  a  couple  of  hours  sans  intermisewH 
by  the  diaL     The  next  morning  we  rose  refreshed ;  and  on  observing 
.  thai  Jack  had  a  pocket  volume  in  his  hand,  in  which  he  read,  in  the 
intervals  of  our  discourse,  I  inquired  what  it  was,  and  learned  to  my 
.  particular  satisfaction  that  it  was  a  volume  of  the  New  Eloise.     Ladies, 
afVer  this,   will  you  contend  that  a  love  for  the  Fancy  is  incompi^tible 
with  th^  cultivation  of  sentiment  ? — We  jogged  on  as  before,  my  friend 
setting  me  up  in  «  genteel  drab  fnreat  coat  and  green  silk  handker- 
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<dl]idf  (which  t  nMMt  My  bectmemd  exot^ingly),  and  aftnr  sireti^iiiig 

'•In:  legs  for  a  few  miles,  and  seeing  Jade  Randall,  Ned  Turner,  and 

-Soroggins,  paw  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Bath  coadies,  we  engaged  wkh 

eke  driver  ^ihe  second  to  take  us  to  London  for  the  usaal  fee.     I  got 

inside,  and  Iband  three  other  passengers.    One  of  them  was  an  old 

fgentknian  with  anaquSine  nose,  pow^ed  hair,  and  a  pigtail,  and  who 

flocked  as* if  he  had  played  many  a  ruhber  at  the  Bath  rooms.     I  said 

^to  miys^,  he  is  very  like  Mr.  Windham;  I  wish  he  would,  enter  into 

eanversation,  that!  might  hear  what  fine  observations  would  coae  from 

t  those  finely^taraed  features.  However,  nothing  passed^  tiil,  stopping  to 

idine  at  Reading,  some  inquiry  waa  aMule  by  the<  company  about  die  fight, 

-attl  I  jgiave  (as  the  reader  maty  believe)  an  eloquent  aiuL  animated de- 

-aeriptien  of  h.     Wh^  we  got'  into  the  coaeh  again,  the  old  geptlsBSiij 

«fter  a  meeful  exordium,  said,  he  had,  when  a  boy,  hem  to  a  fight  be- 

'tween^lnefbmous'Brottghton  and  George  Stevenson,  who  was  eatted 

the  UghHi^  CiMtekmmt,  in  the  year,  1770,  with  the  late  Mr.  Windham. 

Thb  h^^jitiaingBatteved  the  spirit  of  pro]^iecy  within  me,  and  he  livatad 

ny  attention.    He  went  on — ^*^  George  Stevenson  was  coachman  to^  a 

ftiend  of  my  Ihlher's.    He  was  an  old  man  whan  I  saw  him  some  years 

^lAerwards.    He  toek  hold  of  his  own  arm  and  said, '  there  waa  muscle 

'  heve  once,  but  now  it  is  no  more  than  this  young  gentleman's.*    He 

added,  *  well,  no  matter ;  I  have  been  here  loi^,   I  am  willing  to  go 

henoe,  and  hope  I  have  done  no  more  harm  than  another  n^an.'  Once," 

aaidnyitaknovi^eompanion,  *'  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  beat  Brou^^ 

ton  t    He  said  Yes ;  that  he  had  fought  with  him  three  times,  and  the 

last  thne  he  fairly  beat  him,  though  the  world  did  not  allow  it.     <  111 

tdl  you  how  it  was,  master.    When  the  seconds  lifted  us  up  in  the  last 

'ffnmd,  we  were  so  exhausted  that  neither  of  us  could  stand,  and  wie  ftU 

uyan  one  another,  and  as  Master  Brougfaton  fell  uppermost,  die  mob 

gaive  it  in  hisilEivottr,  and  he  was  said  to  have  won  the  battle.    Bvi,' 

aayshe,  ^  the  fact  was,  that  as  his  second  (John  Cuthbert)  lifted  him  u|h 

!  ht  iatd  to  him,  *^  111  fight  no  more,  I've  had  oiough ;"  which,'  9VfB  Ste- 

venaon,  'you  know  gave  me  the  victory.    And  to  prove  to  vou  t^ 

ithis  was  the  case,  when  John  Cuthbert  f^as  on  his  death-bed,  attd 

'  diey  asked  him  if  diere  was  any  thing  on  his  mind  whidi  he  wiAed 

to  cooftss,   he  answered, ''  Yes,  that  there  was  one  thing  he  widMd  ^ 

set  right,  for  that  certainly  Master  Stevenson  won  that  last  fight  widi 

Master  Broughton ;  for  he  whispered  him  as  he  lifted  him  up  in  the  kat 

itMmd  of  all,  that  he  had  had  enough."'  "  This,"  said  the  Kuh  geude 

man,  **  was  a  bit  of  human  nature ;"  and  I  have  written  this  aecoqnt  %i 

die  fight  on  purpose  that  it  trnf^t  not  be  lost  to  the  world.    Heabo 

stated  as  a  proof  of  the  candour  of  mind  in  this  dass  of  men,  diat  Sae- 

▼enson  ad^nowled^d  that  Broughton  coiild  haire  beat  bun  in  his  beat 

day ;  but  that  he  ^roughton)  was  getting  old  in  their  last  r«ioeuu- 

(er«    When  we  stopped  in  Piccadilly,  I  wanted  to  ask  the  pMtlnniii 

aome  questions  about  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  but  had  not  coorafe.    (I 

.  goCoot,  resigned  my  o(»t  and  green  silk  handkerchief  to  Pigott^a^Mo 

patt  with  diese  ornaments  of  life),  and  walked  home  in  lu^  spiaiftL 

P.  S.  Toms  cidled  upon  teedie  next  day,  to  ask  me  if  I  did  not  Aink 

die  fi{^t  was  a  complete  thing  ?    I  said  I  thought  it  was*    I  hqpe  be 

will  lelish  my  account  of  it 

Pbantasvbs. 
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LETTER    IX. 

SeviUe, 1805. 

I  HATS  connected  few  subjects  with  more  feelings  of  disgust  an4 
|»aiB  than  diat  of  die  ReHgious  Orders  in  this  country.  The  evil  of  this 
mstitutioii,  as  it  relates  to  the  mala  sex,  is  so  unmixed,  and  unredeemed 
hy  any  advantage,  and  its  abuse,  as  applied  to  females,  so  comasoa 
and  cruel,  that  I  recoil  involuntarily  from  the  train  of  thought  which  I 
feel  rising  in  my  mmd.-  But  the  time  approaches,  or  my  wishes  over- 
step my  judgment,  when  this  and  such  gross  blemishes  of  society -wiO 
be  finally  extirpated  from  the  face  of  the  civilized  world.  The  struggle 
masc  belong  and  desperate  ;  and  neither  the  present  nor  the  ensuing 
geneFBtidn  are  likely  to  see  die  end.  Let  me,  however,  flatter  myse& 
Willi -the  idea,  that  by  exposing  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  existing 
syBteni,  I  dm  contribudng — ^no  matter  how  litde — towards  its  final  de^ 
sliBetiwi.     Such  a  notion  alone  can  give  me  courage  to  proceed. 

Gibbon  has  ddiheated,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  the  origin  and  pro< 
gren  of  monastic  life^;  and  to  his  elegant  pages  I  must  refer  you  £» 
information  on  the  historical  part  of  my  subject.  But  his  account 
does  not  come  down  to  the  estabCshmeirt  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  of 
Friarsr'  The  disdncdon,  however,  between  these  and  the  Monks  is  not 
very  important.  The 'Monks,  as  the  original  name  implies,  retired 
from  the  world  to  live  in  perfect  solitude.  As  these  fanatics  increased^ 
■uoy  associations  were  formed,  whose  members,  professing  the  saaae 
nde  of  religious  life,  were  disdnguished  .by  the  appropriate  name  of 
CcnoMeff.  When,  at  length,  the  frandc  spirit  which  drove  thousands 
to  live  like  wild  beasts  in  the  deserts,  had  relaxed,  and  the  caiginal 
Ertmitet  were  gradually  gathered  into  the  more  social  establishment  of 
oosmnts,  the  original  distinction  wais  forgotten,  and  die  primidve  name 
of 'Monks  became  prevalent.  Sdll  holding  up  their  claims  to  be  conn^ 
dered  Attachoritts^  even  when  they  had  become  possessed  of  lands  and 
prinoely  incomes,  their  monasteries  were  founded  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  never  within  the  precincts  of  towns  ;  and  though  the  service  , 
of  tiieir  churches  is  splendid,  it  is  not  intended  for  the  benefit  gf  the 
pie,  and  the  Monks  are  seldom  seen  either  in  the  pulpit  or  the  con^ 


The  Fdar»  date  their  origin  from  the  beginning  of  the  L5th  centory^ 
aad  were  ihsdtuted  for  the  express  purpose  of  acting  as  auxili^es  to 
the  clergy.  Saint  Dominic,  the  most  odious,  and  Saint  Francis^  th* 
mOeffruidc  of  modern  saints,  enlisted  their  holy  troops  without  any 
limitBtion  of  number  ;  for,  by  quartering  them  on  the  ptoducdve  po* 
puitttioii  of  Christendom,  the  founders  took  no  concern  for  the  daily 
siinp^y  of  their  numerous  fiiilowers. 

TIk  Dominicans,  however,  havmg  succeeded  in  the  utter  destruction 
of  ^le  Albigenses,  and  subsequently  monopolized  for  more  thui  three 
eeatiifiiMr  the  office  of  inqidsitors,  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils 
of  tfaeir  viedns,  and  are  in  die  enjoyment  of  considerable  wealth.  The 
PranHtcahs  continue  to  thrive  upon  alms :  and  trusdng  the  promise 
made  toSlurit  Franciri  in  a  vision,  that  his  followers  should  never  feel 


*  Chapter  Ixxvii.  t  Persons  who  live  in  common. 
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want,  tli«y  urge  thtt  abundant  supplies  which  flow  daily  into  th^r  eaa* 
rents  as  a  permanent  miracle  which  attests  the  celestial  origin  of  their 
order.  With  the  historical  proofs  of  Saint  Francis's  financial  vision  1 
confess  myself  perfectly  unacquainted.  But  when  I  consider  that  the 
geaeral  or  chief  of  those  holy  beggars  derives  from  the  coUeeti^ns 
daily  made  by  his  friars  a  personal  income  of  twenty  thousand  « 
year,  I  cannot  withhold  my  assent  to  its  genuineness  ;  for  who,  except 
a  siqpemataral  being,  could  possess  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
absurdity  of  mankind  ? 

It  would  be  tedious  to  ehter  into  a  description  of  the  numerous  Or* 
ders  comprehended  under  the  two  classes  of  Monks  and  Friars.  The 
distinguismng  characters  of  the  first  are  wealth,  ease,  and  indulgence — 
those  of  the  last,  vulgarity,  filth,  and  vice.  I  shall  onlv  add  tfaati^ 
among  the  Monks,  the  Benedictines  are  at  the  top  of  the  scale  for  learn- 
ing and  decency  of  manners,  while  the  Hieronimites  deservedly  oo* 
cupy  the  bottom.  To  the  Friars  I  am  forced  to  ^Pp^y  the  Spanldi 
proverb — "  There  is  little  dioice  in  a  mangy  flock."  The  FraaciscanB, 
however,  both  from  their  multitude  and  their  low  habits  of  mendicity, 
may  be  held  as  the  proper  representatives  of  all  that  is  most  objec- 
tionable in  the  religious  orders. 

The  inveterate  superstition  which  still  supports  these  institutions 
among  us  has  lost,  of  late,  its  power  to  draw  recruits  to  the  doister 
from  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  Few  monks,  and  scarcely  a  friar, 
can  be  found,  who,  by  taking  the  cowl,  has  not  escaped  a  life  of  menial 
toil.  Boys  of  this  rank  of  ufe  are  received  as  novices  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  and  admitted,  af^r  a  year's  probation,  to  tlie  perpetual  vows 
of  obedience,  poverty,  and  celibacy.  Engagements  so  discordant  with 
the  first  laws  of  human  nature  could  hardly  stand  the  test  of  time,  even 
if  they  arose  from  the  deepest  feelings  of  enthusiasm.  But  this  afiec- 
tioB  of  the  mind  is  sddom  found  in  our  conrents.  The  year  of  novi- 
ciate is  spent  in  learning  the  cant  and  gestures  of  the  vilest  hypoorisy, 
as  well  as  in  strengthening,  by  the  example  of  the  professed  young 
friars,  the  original  gross  manners  and  vicious  habits  of  the  proba- 
tioners.* The  result  of  such  a  system  is  but  too  visible.  It  is  a  com- 
mon jest  among  the  friars  themselves,  that  in  the  act  of  taking  the 
vows,  when  the  superior  of  the  convent  draws  the  cowl  over  the  head 
of  the  probationer,  he  uses  the  words  Tolle  verecvndiam — "  Put  off 
shame."  And  indeed,  were  the  friars  half  so  true  to  their  profisasion 
as  they  are  to  this  supposed  injunction,  the  Church  of  Rome  would 
really  teem  with  saints.  Shameless  in  begging,  they  share  the  scaa^ 
meal  of  the  labourer,  and  extort  a  portion  of  every  produce  of  the 
earth  from  the  farmer.  Shameless  in  conduct,  they  q>read  vice  and 
demoralization  among  the  lower  classes,  secure  in  the  respect  which  k 
felt  for  their  profession,  that  they  may  engage  in  a  coorse  of  proAigncy 
without  any  risk  of  exposure.  When  an  instance  oi  gross  misconduct 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eyes  of  the  public,  every  pious  person  tfainlu 
it  his  duty  to  hush  up  the  report,  and  cast  a  veil  on  the  transaction* 

*  The  Spanish  tatirical  romance  «  Fray  Oemndio  de  Cmipasas,"  eootalBS  m 
liycly  picture  of  the  internal  economy  of  a  conrent.  it  was  written  by  a  Jesuit  of 
the  name  of  Isla,  not  with  the  riew  of  making  the  religions  orders  contemptible,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  foppery  ami  absurdity  of  the  popular  preachers. 
Yet  this  work  couM  not  escape  the  censures  of  the  Inquisition. 
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EvMi  Uit  sword  of  jnstioe  is  gknced  aside  from  tli6se4MM«crated  mr 
minals.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  more  than  two  cases,  out  of  a 
thousand,  which  prove  the  power  of  this  popular  feeling. 

The  most  lucrative  employment  for  friars,  in  this  town,  is  preachings 
I  have  not  the  means  to  ascertain  the  number  of  sermons  deliyered  at 
Seville  in  the  coarse  of  the  year ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  average  cannot  be  less  than  twelve  a-day.  One  p<^ular 
preadier,  a  clergyman,  I  know,  who  scarcdy  passes  one  day  witl^Mit 
oKmnting  the  pulpit,  and  reckons  on  three  sermons  every  four-iuMiT 
twenty  hours  during  the  last  half  of  Lent. 

Of  these  inde&tigable  preachers,  the  greatest  favourite  is  a  young 
Franciscan  friar,  called  Padre  R — ^z,  whose  only  merit  consists  ini^ 
soft  dear^oned  voice,  a  tender  and  afibctionate  manner,  and  an  incror 
dible  fluency  of  language.     Being,  by  his  profession,  imder  a  vow  of 
absolute  poverty,  and  the  Franciscan  rule  carrying  this  vow  so  far  as 
not  to  allow  the  members  of  the  order  to  touch  money,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  produce  of  these  apostolical  labours  was  faithfully 
deposited  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  whole  religious  community* 
An  incident,  however,  which  lately  came  to  light,  has  given  us  reason 
to  suspect  that  we  are  not  quite  in  the  secret  of  tlie  internal  manage* 
ment  of  these  societies  of  saintly  paupers,  and  that  individual  industry 
is  rewarded  among  them   with  a  considerable   share  of  profits.     A 
young  female  cousin  of  the  zealous  preacher  in  question  was  living 
quite  alone  in  a  retired  part  of  this  town,  where  her  relative  paid  her, 
it  should  seem,  not  unfrequent  visits.     Few,  however,  except  her  ob- 
scure neighbours,  suspected  her  connexion  with  the  friar,  or  had  the 
least  notion  of  her  existence.     An  old  woman  attended  her  in  the  day^ 
tine,  and  retired  in  the  evening,  leaving  her  mistress  alone  in  the  house. 
One  morning  the  street  was  alarmed  by  the  old  servant,  who,  having 
gained  admittance,  as  usual,  by  means  of  a  private  key,  found  the  young 
woman  dead  in  her  bed,  the  room  and  odier  parts  o£  the  house  bemg 
stained  with  blood.     It  was  clear,  indeed,  upon  a  slight  inspection  of 
the  body,  that  no  violence  had  taken  place  ;  yet  the  powerful  interest 
excited  at  the  moment,  and  before  measures  had  been  taken  to  hush  the 
whole  matter,  spread  the  circumstances  of  the  case  all  over  the  town, 
and  brought  the  fact  to  light  that  the  house  itself  belonged  to  the 
firiar,  having  been  purchased  by  an  agent  with  the  money  arising  from 
his  sermons.     The  hungry  vultures  of  the  law  would  have  reaped  an 
ahondAnt  harvest  upon  any  lay  individual  who  had  been  involved  in 
such  a  train  of  suspicious  circumstances.     But,  probably,  a  proper 
iomceur  out  of  the  sermon  fees  increased  their  pious  tenderness  for  the 
friar ;   while  he  was  so  emboldened  by  the  disposition  of  the  people  to 
shut  tbeir  eyes  on  every  circumstance  which  might  sully  the  fair  name 
of  a  son  of  Saint  Francis,  that,  a  few  days  afler  the  event,  he  preached 
a  sermoo,  denouncing  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the  impious  individuals 
who  could  harbour  a  belief  derogatory  to  his  sacred  character. 

Ctimea  of  the  blackest  description  were  lefk  impunished  during  the 
last  reign,  from  a  fixed  and  avowed  determination  of  the  King  not  to 
iaflict  the  punishment  of  death  upon  a  priest.  Townsend  has  men- 
tioned the  murder  of  a  young  lady  committed  by  a  friar  at  San  Lucar 
de  Barnuneda ;  and  I  would  not  repeat  the  painful  narrative,  were  it 
not  that  my  acquaintance  with  some  of  htr  relatives,  as  well  as  with 
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the  fpot  on  whidi  she  M,  enables  me  to  add  bccwtbcj  to  his  stiUe- 
ment: 

**  A  young  lady,  of  a  very  respectable  family  in  the  above-mentioned 
town,  had  for  her  confessor  a  friar  of  the  Reformed  or  Unshod  Carme- 
lites. I  have  often  visited  in  the  house  where  she  lived  in  front  of  die 
convent.  Thither  her  mother  took  her  every  day  to  mass,  and  fre- 
quently to  confession.  The  priest,  a  man  of  middle  age,  had  con* 
ceived  a  passion  for  his  young  penitent,  which,  not  venturing  to  dn- 
dose  he  madly  fed  by  visiting  the  unsuspecting  girl  with  all  the  fre* 

auency  which  the  spiritual  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards  her,  and 
^e  fnendiship  of  her  parents,  allowed  him.  The  young  woman,  now 
about  nineteen,  had  an  offer  of  a  suitable  match,  which  she  accepted 
with  the  approbation  of  her  parents.  The  day  being  fixed  for  the  mar- 
riage, the  bride,  according  to  custom,  went,  attended  by  her  mother, 
early  in  the  morning  to  church,  to  confess  and  receive  the  sacrament. 
After  giving  her  absolution,  the  confessor,  stung  with  the  madness  of 
jealousy,  was  observed  whetting  a  knife  in  the  kitchen.  The  unfortu- 
nate girl  had,  in  the  mean  time,  received  the  host,  and  was  now  leav* 
ing  die  church,  when  the  villain,  her  confessor,  meeting  her  in  the 
porch,  and  pretending  to  speak  a  few  words  in  her  ear — a  liberty  to 
which  his  office  entided  him — stabbed  her  to  the  heart  in  the  presence 
of  her  mother.  The  assassin  did  not  endeavour  to  escape.  He  was 
committed  to  prison  ;  and  after  the  usual  delays  of  the  Spanish  law, 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  The  King,  however,  commuted  this  sen- 
tence into  a  confinement  for  life  in  a  fortress  at  Puerto  Rico.  The 
only  anxiety  ever  shewn  by  the  murderer  was  on  the  success  of  his 
crime.  He  made  frequent  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  death  of  the 
young  woman ;  and  the  assurance  that  no  man  could  possess  the  ob- 
ject of  Iiis  passion  seemed  to  make  him  happy  during  the  remainder  of 
a  long  life." 

Instances  of  enthusiasm  are  so  rare,  even  in  the  most  austere  Orders, 
that  there  is  strong  ground  to  suspect  its  seeds  are  destroyed  by  a 
pervading  corruption  of  morals.  The  Observant  Franciscans,  the 
most  num^rtjus  community  in  this  town,  have  not  been  able  to  set  up  a 
living  saint  after  the  death,  which  happened  four  or  five  years  since, 
of  the  last  in  the  series  of  servants  to  the  Order,  who,  for  time  immcmo* 
rial,  have  been  a  source  of  honour  and  profit  to  that  convent.  Besidat 
the  lay-brothers,  a  kind  of  upper  servants  under  religious  vows,  but 
exduded  from  the  dignity  of  holy  orders,  the  friars  admit  some  pea- 
sants, under  the  name  of  Donados-Donati,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  who,  like  their  predecessors  of  servile  condition,  give  themselves 
up,  as  their  name  expresses  it,  to  the  service  of  the  convent.  A« 
these  people  are  now-a-days  at  liberty  to  leave  dieir  voluntary  servi- 
tude, none  are  admitted  but  such  as  by  the  weakness  of  their  under- 
standing, and  the  natural  timidity  arising  from  a  degree  of  imbedlity^ 
are  expected  to  continue  for  life  in  a  state  of  religious  bondage.  They 
wear  the  habit  of  die  Order,  and  are  employed  in  the  most  menial  of- 
fices, except  such  as,  being  able  to  act,  or  rather  to  bear  the  charactttr 
of  extraordinary  sanctity,  are  sent  about  the  town  to  collect  alms  Ibr 
their  employers.  These  idiot  saints  are  seen  daily  with  a  vaciUatin^ 
step*  and  a  look  of  the  deepest  humility,  bearing  about  an  image  of  the 
child  Jesns,  to  which  a  basket  for  alms  is  appended,  and  offering,  not 
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tfieir  hand,  whicli  is  the  privilege  of  pnests;  but  th^  end  of  tHeir  right 
sleeve,  to  be  kissed  by  the  pious.  To  what  influ«ice  these  miserable 
beings  are  sometimes  raised,  may  be  learned  from  a  few  pardculars  of 
the  life  of  Herraanito  Sebastian  (Little  brother  Sebastian)  the  last  but 
one  of  the  Franciscan  collectors  in  this  town. 

During  the  last  years  of  Philip  V.  Brother  Sebastian  was  presented 
to  the  Infantesy  the  king's  sons,  that  he  might  confer  a  blessing  upon 
them.     The  courtiers  present,  observing  that  he  took  most  notice  of 
the  king's  third  son,  Don  Carlos,  observed  to  him  that  lias  respects 
were  chiefly  due  to  the  eldest,  who  was  to  be  king.     "  Nay,  nay,  (it  is 
reported  he  answered,  pointing  to  his  favourite)  this  shall  be  king  too." 
Some  time  after  this  interview  Don  Carlos  was,  by  the  arrangements 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Succession  War,  made  Sovereign  Prince  of 
Parma.     Conquest  subsequently  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  Nniles ; 
and,  lastly,  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  VL  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain.     His  first  and  unekpected 
promotion  to  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  had  strongly  impressed  Don 
Carlos  with  the  idea  of  Sebastian's  knowledge  of  fuUirity.     But  when, 
after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  he  found  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  he  thought  himself  bound  in  honour  and  du^  to  obtain  from 
the  Pope  the  BeatificatioHf  or  Apotheosis,  of  lAttle  Sebasti4tn.     The 
Church  of  Rome,  however,  knowing  the  advantages  of  strict  adherence 
to  rules  and  forms,  especially  when  a  king  stan^  forward  to  pay  the 
large  fees  incident  to  such  trials,  kept  on  at  a  pace,  compared  to  which 
jour  Court  of  Chancery  would  seem  to  move  with  die  velocity  of  a 
laeteor.     But  when  the  day  arrived  for  the  exhibition,  before  ike  H<^ 
Congregation  of  Cardinals,  of  all  papers  whatever  which  might  exist  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  candidate  for  saintship,  and  it  was  found  neces^ 
•ary  to  lay  before  their  Eminences  an  original  letter,  which  the  King 
carried  about  his  person  as  an  amulet,  good  Carlos  found  himself  in  a 
most  perplexing  dilemma.     Distracted  between  his  duty  to  his  ghostly 
friend,  and  his  fears  of  some  personal  misfortune  during  the  absence  o£ 
the  letter,  he  exerted  the  whole  infiucnce  of  his  crown  through  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome,  that  the  trial  might  proceed  upon  the  in- 
spection of  an  authentic  copy  of  the  precious  letter.     The  Pope,  hovr- 
ever^  was  inexorable,  and  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  auto- 
graph.    The  king's  ministers  at  home,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  him 
restless,  and  scarcely  able  to  enjoy  the  daily  amusement  of  the  diaae, 
succeeded,  at  length,  in  bringing  about  a  plan  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
letter,  which,  though  attended  with  an  inevitable  degree  of  anxiety  and 
pain    to  his  Majesty,  was  nevertheless  the  most  likely  to  spare"  his 
fillings.     The  most  active  and  trusty  of  the  Spanish  messengers  was 
chosen  to  convey  the  invaluable  epistle  to  Rome,  and  his  speed  was 
secured  by  the  promise  of  a  large  reward.     Orders  were  then  sent  to 
the   ambfl^sador  to  have  the   Holy  Congregation  assembled  on  the 
morning  ivhen  the  messenger  had  engag^  to  arrive  at  the  Vstilcan. 
By  this  skilful  and  deep-laid  plan  of  operations  the  letter  was  not  de- 
taincH)  more  tlban  half  art  hour  at  Rome ;  and  another  courier  returned 
it  with  equal  speed  to  Spain.     From  the  moment  when  Uie  King  tore 
iiimself  frorti  tm?  sacted  paper,  till  ft  Was  restored  to  his  hands,  he  did 
not  venture  once  out  of  the  palace.     I  have  given  these  particulars  on 
the  authority  of  a  mixi  no  h»s  known  in  Spam  for  the  htgh  station  he 
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has  iiHed,  than  for  his  public  Tirtues  and  ialenti.  '  He  has  been  mimstelr 
of  state  to  the  present  King  Charles  IV.,  and  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  secret  history  of  the  preceding  reign.* 

Great  remnants  of  self-tormenting  fanaticism  are  still  found  among 
the  Carthusians.  Of  this  Ofder  we  have  two  monasteries  in  Andalusia, 
one  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  within  two  miles  of  our  gates, 
and  another  at  Xer6z,  or  Sherry,  as  that  town  was  formerly  calkd  in 
England,  a  name  which  its  wines  still  bear.  These  monasteries  are 
rich  in  land  and  endowments,  and  consequently  afibrd  the  monks  every 
comfort  which  is  consistent  with  their  rule.  But  all  the  wealth  in  tlu; 
universe  could  not  give  those  wretched  slaves  of  superstition  a  single 
moment  of  enjoyment.  The  unhappy  man  who  binds  himself  with  die 
Carthusian  vows,  may  consider  the  precincts  of  the  cell  allotted  him  as 
his  tomb.  These  monks  spend  daily  eight  or  nine  hours  in  die  chapel, 
without  any  music  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  service.  At  mid- 
night they  are  roused  from  their  beds,  to  which  they  retire  at  sunset, 
and  they  chaunt  matins  till  four  in  the  morning.  Two  hours*  rest  are 
allowed  them  between  that  service  and  morning  prayers.  Mass  fol- 
lows, with  a  short  interruption,  and  great  part  of  the  afternoon  is  al- 
lotted to  vespers.  No  communication  is  permitted  between  the  monks, 
•except  two  days  in  the  week,  when  they  assemble  during  an  hour  for 
conversation.  Confined  to  their  cells  when  not  attending  churdi- 
service,  even  their  food  is  led  them  in  a  wheel-box,  such  as  are  used 
in  the  nunneries  t>  from  which  they  take  it  Tihen  hungry,  and  eat  it  in 
perfect  solitude.  A  few  books  and  a  small  garden,  in  which  they 
'  rear  a  profusion  of  flowers,  are  the  only  resources  of  these  unfortunate 
beings.  To  these  privations  they  add  an  absolute  abstinence  from 
flesh,  which  they  vow  not  to  taste  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

I  have  on  different  occasions  spent  a  day  with  some  friends  at  tlie 
Hospederia,  or  Strangers*  Lodge,  at  the  Carthusians  of  Seville,  where 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  steward,  the  only  monk  who  is  allowed  to  mix  in 
society,  to  entertain  any  male  visitors  who,  with  a  proper  introduction, 
repair  to  the  monastery.  The  steward  I  knew  before  my  visit  to  Eng- 
land, had  been  a  merchant.  Af^er  several  voyages  to  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, he  had  retired  from  the  world,  which,  it  was  evident  in  some  un- 
guarded' moments,  he  had  known  and  loved  too  well  to  have  entirely 
forgotten  it.  His  frequent  visits  to  the  town,  ostensibly  upon  busi- 
ness, were  not  entirely  free  from  suspicion  among  the  idle  and  inqui- 
sitive ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  these  rumours  were 
found  too  well  grounded  by  his  superiors.  He  was  deprived  of  the 
stewardship,  and  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  austerity  of  the  Carthusian  rule  of  life  would  cast  but  a  fran- 
•ient  gloom  on  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  observer,  if  he  could  be  sure 
<that  the  misery  he  b^eld  was  voluntary,  that  hope  kept  a  crown  of 
giory  before  the  eyes  of  every  wretched  prisoner,  and  that  no  unwilling 
.victim  of  a  temporary  illusion  was  pining  for  light  and  liberty  under 
the  tombstone  sealed  over  him  by  religious  tyranny.  But  neither  the 
'view  of  die  monks  fixed  as  statues  in  the  stalls  of  their  gloomy  church* 
nor  -diose  diat  are  seen  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  cloisters,  pro- 
strate on  the  marble  pavement,  whti^,  wrapt  up  in  their  large  white 
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thejr  afmi  many  an  hour  id  iiiedkfttkm,  not  the  bem*  g lUinf 
tigurai  which  waadar  among  the  earthy  mamids  under  the  orange- 
trees  of  the  cemetery— that  l^t  melancholy  spot  within  the  walla  of  the 
monastery — ^nothing,  I  say,  did  ever  so  harrow  my  feelings  in  that  man- 
sion of  sorrow  as  the  accidental  meeting  of  a  repining  prisoner.  This 
was  a  young  monk,  who,  to  my  greet  surprise,  addrcMed  me  as  I  was 
looking  at  the  pictures  in  one  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Carthusians  near 
Seville,  and  very  politely  offered  to  shew  roe  his  cell.  He  was  per- 
fectly unknown  to  me,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  I  was 
equdUly  so  to  him.  Having  admired  his  collection  of  flowers,  we  en- 
tered into  a  literary  conversation,  and  he  asked  me  whether  I  was  fond 
of  French  literature.  Upon  my  shewing  some  acquaintance  with  the 
writers  of  that  nation,  and  expressing  a  mixed  feeling  of  surprise  and 
interest  at  hearing  a  Carthusian  venturing  upon  that  topic,  the  poor 
young  man  was  so  thrown  off  his  guard,  that,  leading  me  to  a  book- 
case, he  put  into  ray  hands  a,  volume  of  Voltaire's  Pieces  Fugitives, 
which  he  spoke  of  with  rapture.  I  believe  I  saw  a  volume  of  Rous* 
seau*s  works  in  the  collection ;  yet  I  suspect  that  this  unfortunate  nuin's 
seiect  library  consisted  of  amatory,  rather  than  philosophical  works. 
The  noonk's  name  is  unknown  to  me,  though  I  learned  firom  him  the 
place  of  bis  birth,  and  many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  strange 
meeting,  which,  from  its  insulation  amidst  the  events  and  impressions 
of  my  life,  I  compare  to  an  interview  with  an  inhabitant  of  the  invi- 
sible world.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrilling  horror  I  felt,  when 
the  abyss  of  misery  where  that  wretched  being  was  plunged  broke 
suddenly  upon  my  mind.  I  was  young,  and  had,  till  that  moment, 
mistaken  the  nature  of  enthusiasm.  Fed  as  I  saw  it  in  a  Carthusian 
convent,  I  firmly  believed  it  could  not  be  extinguished  but  with  life. 
This  ocular  evidence  against  my  £brmer  belief  was  so  i»inful,  that  I  has- 
tened my  departure,  leaving  the  devoted  victim  to  his  solitude,  there 
to  await  tlie  odious  sound  of  the  bell  which  was  to  disturb  his  sleep,  if 
the  subsequent  horror  of  haying  committed  himself  with  a  stranger 
allowed  him  that  night  to  close  his  eyes. 

Though  the  number  of  Hermits  is  not  considerable  in  Spain,  we  are 
not  without  some  establishments  on  the  plan  of  the  Lauras  described 
by  Gibbon*.  The  principal  of  these  solitudes  is  Monserrat  in  Cata- 
lonia, an  account  of  which  you  will  find  in  most  books  of  travels.  My 
own  observation  on  this  point  does  not,  however,  extend  beyond  the 
hermitages  of  Cordoba,  which,  I  believe,  rank  next  to  the  above- 
mentioned. 

The  branch  of  Sierra  Morena  which  to  the  north  of  Cordoba  sepa- 
rates Andalusia  from  La  Mancba,  rises  abruptly  within  six  milea  of 
that  city.  On  the  Brst  ascent  of  the  hills  the  country  becomes  exceed- 
ingly b^utiful.  The  small  rivulets  which  freshen  the  vall^rs,  aided 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  a  southern  atmosphere,  transform 
tbeK  spots,  during  April  and  May,  into  the  nM>st  splendid  gavdens. 
Roses  and  lilies,  of  tne  largest  cultivated  kinds,  have  sown  them- 
selves in  the  greatest  profusion  upon  every  space  left  vacant  by  ^ 
mountain-herbs  and  shrubs,  which  form  wild  and  romantic  hedges  to 
these  native  flower-knots.f     But  as  you  approach  the  mountain-tops 
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n>  tlie  riglit  and'  kft,  die  Toek  begins  to  sppewr,  and  the  scanfy  eoif« 
Moi^rad   and  pohreriied  W  the  ton,  becomes  unfit  for  vegetation. 
Here  stands  a  barren  hill  of  difficult  approach  on  all  sides,  and  pred- 
pitoos  towfudt  the  plain;  its  roonded  bead  inclosed  wkfain  a  rude  stone 
parapet  breast  high,  a  small  church  rising  in  the  centre,  and  about 
twenty  brtek  tenements  irregularly  scattered  about  it.     The  dimen*- 
sions  of  these  huts  allow  just  sufficient  room  for  a  few  boards  raised 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  which,  covered  with  a  mat,  serve  for  a 
bed,  a  trivet  to  sit  upon,  and  a  diminutive  deal  table  supporting  a 
crucifix,  a  fanroan  skull,  and  one  or  two  books  of  devotion.     The  door 
is  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  passed  without  stooping ;  and  the  whole  ha- 
bitation is  ingeniously  contrived  to  exchHle  every  comfort:     As  visiting 
and  talking  together  is  forbidden  to  the  hermits,  and  the  cells  are  ttt 
some  distance  fi'om  one  another,  a  small  bell  is  hung  over  the  door  of 
each  to  call  for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  danger.     The  hermits 
meet  at  chapel  every  morning  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  a  secular  priest,  for  none  of  them  are  admitted  to 
orders.     After  chapel  they  retire  to  their  cells,  where  they  pass  their 
time  in  reading,  meditation,  plaiting  mats,  making  little  crosses  of 
Spanish  broom,  which  people  carry  about  them  as  a  preservative  from 
erisypelas,  and  manufacturing  instruments  of  penance,  such  as  scourges 
and  a  sort  of  wire  bracelets  bristled  inside  with  points,  called  Cilidos, 
which  are  worn  next  the  skin  by  the  ultrorpiom  among  the  Catholics. 
Food,  consisting  of  pulse  and  lierbs,  is  distributed  once  a  day  to  the 
hermits,  leaving  them  to  use  it  when  they  please.     These  devotees  are 
usually  peasants,  who,  seized  with  religious  terrors,  are  driven  to  this 
strange  method  of  escaping  eternal  misery  in  the  next  world.     But  the 
hardships  of  their  new  profession  are  generally  less  severe  than  those 
to  which  they  were  subject  by  ^eir  lot  in  life  ;  and  they  find  ample 
amends  for  their  loss  of  liberty  in  the  certainty  of  food  and  clothhdg 
without  labour,  no  less  than  in  the  secret  pride  of  superior  sanctity, 
and  the  consequent  respect  of  the  people. 

Thus  far  these  hermitages  excite  more  disgust  than  compassion. 
But  when,  distracted  by  superstition,  men  of  a  higher  order  and  more 
delicate  feelings  fly  to  these  solitudes  as  to  a  hiding-place  from  mental 
terrors,  the  consequences  are  often  truly  melancholy.  Among  the 
hermits  of  Cordoba,  I  found  a  gentleman  who,  three  years  before,  had 
given  up  his  commission  in  the  army,  where  he  was  a  colonel  of  artil- 
lery, and,  what  is  perhaps  more  painful  to  a  Spaniard,  his  cross  of  one 
of  the  ancient  orders  of  knighthood.  He  joined  our  party,  and  shewed 
more  pleasure  in  conversation  than  is  consistent  with  that  high  fever  of 
endiiisiasm,  without  which  his  present  state  of  life  must  have  been 
worse  d>an  death  itself.  We  stood  upon  the  brow  of  t^e  rock,  having 
at  our  feet  the  extensive  plains  of  Lower  Andalusia,  watered  by  die 
Guadalquivir,  the  ancient  city  oi  Cordoba  with  its  magnificent  cathe- 
dral in  front,  and  the  mountains  of  Jaen  sweepmg  majestically  to  the 
left.  The  view  was  to  me,  then  a  very  young  man,  truly  grand  and 
imposing;  and  I  could  not  help  congratulating  the  hermit  on  the  Enjoy- 
ment of  a  scene  whi(^  so  powerfuUy  affected  the  rnind^  and  wrapt  it 
up  in  contemplation.  "  Alas  !  (he  answered  with  an  air  of  dejection) 
I  have  seen  it  every  day  these  three  years  !*'  As  h^mits  are  not 
bound  to  thdr  profession  by  irrevocable  vows,  perhaps  this  unfortunate 
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MMft  hag)  after  a  Umg  and  fannftil  itatigglay  mmntdto  Ait  YukkatiouB 
of  BMDi  CO  hide  his  fiwe  in  some  obacarrooffner,  beamg  thaieproach  of 
aposlacy  and  backsliding  Irani  the  bigoted^  and  tke  snaer  of  ridiocda 
frooi  tbe  tbougfalless.  Ins  praspeots  blasted  ibr  tfwr  in  thia  world,  and 
darkened  by  fear  and  remorse  as  to.  tbe  next.  Woe  to  the  osaa  ov 
woman  wlio  pobtidy  engages  his  services  to  religion,  under  A»  ihh 
presaion  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  withdraw  diena  npon  a  change  of 
Tiews,  or  an  abatement  of  fervour.  The  very  few  establishments  of  tin 
kind»  where  solemn  vows  do  not  banish  the  hopes  of  liberty  for  everj 
are  fuU  of  captives,  who  would  fein  burst  the  invisible  diains  that  bind 
them,  and  cannot.  The  church  and  her  leaders  are  extreoMly  jesdoos 
of  such  defections :  and  as  few  or  mme  dare  raise  the  veil  of  the  ■aiiui 
Uiary,  redress  is  nearly  impoesible  lor  snch  as  tmst  thensdves  within 
k.     But  of  this  more  in  my  next.  L«  D.  . 


PHYSIOGNOMY    AND    CRANIOLOGY. 

"  Physiognomy  unites  hearts :  it  alone  forms  intimate  and  lasting  connexions ; 
and  friendship,  that  heayenly  sentiment,  has  no  foundation  more  sond.** 

LAVArea. 

Credulity,  if  it  be  of  good  feith  and  in  no  wise  affected,  is  a  very 
taking  disorder.  The  honhommie  by  which  a  man  imposes  on  him- 
self, wears  such  an  aspect  of  sincerity,  that  it  is  more  painful  to  mis- 
believe than  to  be  deceived.  The  great  influence  that  Lavater  exer- 
cises over  his  readers  must  be  owing  chiefly  to  this.  The  very  mention 
of  his  name  excites  a  laugh  from  those  who  have  never  read  and  from 
those  who  have  forgotten  him ;  but  none  can  resist  persuasion  at  the 
time  of  perusal.  For  the  old  it  is  a  fascinating  book,  fbr  the  young  d 
dangerous  one ;  it  is  written  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  con- 
tains pretty  pictures  into  the  bargain.  Therefore  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  little  folk,  unless  parents  would  have 
them  (and  I  have  seen  such)  most  unaccountably  curious  about  the 
eyes,  ears,  mouths,  and  noses  of  every  stranger  that  enters  the  room. 

Those  short<ut8  to  a  knowledge  of  mankind  are  very  tempting : 
^cre  can  be  no  mode  imagined  for  ascertaining  characters  in  this  phy- 
sical way,  that  will  not  attract  attention  and  become  more  or  less  po- 
pular for  a  time.  But  it  is  much  to  be  fbared,  or  rather  indeed  mucfi 
to  be  hoped,  that  none  of  them  will  succeed.  It  would  be  inconvenient 
even  for  the  best  of  us  to  be  rendered  legible  in  this  summary  maimer, 
to  be  compelled 

**  To  wear  our  hearts  upoa  our  sleeves 
For  daws  to  peck  at,'' 

and  to  have  an  impertinent  eye  discover  in  the  curl  of  one's  nose  'some 
▼illainous  propensity,  that  we  ourselves  had  been  unable  to  discover  at 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  The  consequence  of  such  a  ^  of  univernd 
penetration  would  be,  that  the  world  would  go  masked  :  "  the  human 
ikce  divine"  would  be  no  more  visible,  but  would  remain  ensconced 
behind  some  screen  capable  of  defying  the  infernal  brood  of  physio- 
gnomista  and  craniologists  fbr  ever.  In  short,  we  should  carry  our  heads 
cased  in  steel,  in  brass,  or  some  such  thing,  and,  instead  of  calling  ibr 
soap  to  wash  one's  fhce  of  a  morning,  it  is  the  blacksmith  we  should 
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require  to  t&me  «id  Thnetrit»  or  sone  other  tradetftlk  to  burnidior  tm 
gi^  it,  aooordnug  to  the  rank  of  the  owner,  and  the  value  of  his  skull* 
9Kp.  What  a  revolution  would  ensue  from  this  cursed  new  light  I — 
Only  ooneetve  an  assembly  of  petticoats  wi(h  a  gilt  ball  on  the  top  of 
each  instead  of  a  head  cmfied  d  la  Grecqtte  or  a  la  Madoime^  As  (o 
dM  kdies,  they  could  never  shew  their  faces  in  such  a  state  of  affiiirs — 
for  then  adieu,  coquetry,  prudery,  affectation ! — the  happy  lover  would 
read  in  his  fair  one's  eyes  all  he  wanted,  and  the  sweet  hesitation  of 
tongue  would  be  banished  for  ever.  What  strange  shifts  and  per- 
plexities would  the  professions  be  put  to !  Lawyers,  for. all  their  pro- 
y«rbial  brass,  would  wear  the  back  of  their  wigs  before  to  conceal 
their  visages;  and  yet  that  mode  would  be  dangerous,  as  it  might 
leave  displayed  behind  some  organs  not  to  the  credit  of  their  gravity. 
The  clergy,  especially  those  of  foreign  lands,  have  evidently  loag 
foreseen  the  craniological  doctrine :  the  tonsure  j\ist  stops  at  the  organ 
of  amatoriness,  leaving  it  concealed,  while  it  fully  displays  that  of 
charity.  We  also  owe  to  them  the  invention  of  wigs,  the  bitterest 
enemies  Gall  and  Spurzheim  ever  had  to  contend  with  — so  that  we 
may  reckon  them  prepared  against  the  evil  effects  of  this  all-piercing 
science.  The  meaical  tribe  deserve  no  pity,  as  they  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  destructive  doctrines  we  lament;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  fall  the  first  victims,  for  if  there  be  any  equity  in  or- 
gans, that  of  quackery  must  be  a  huge  one. 

The  worthy  professors  of  physiognomy  and  its  sister  science  ought 
to  look  before  them,  and  consider  a  little,  ere  they  proceed  thus  to 
set  the  world  by  the  ears,  and  rain  the  whole  collection  of  hatters,  bar- 
bers, tutors,  and  cosmetic  doctors ;  in  short,  all  the  fraternities  that  live 
by  adorning  the  outside- of  the  head.  They  themselves  must  be  an- 
nihilated in  the  end,  by  being  deprived  of  the  very  materials  to  work 
upon  ;  they  can  never  hope  to  make  a  skull  a  boi>e  of  contention  tiU 
it  is  bond-fide  a  bone,  and  nothing  but  one.  They  must  bid  good-bye 
to  living  heads,  which,  shut  up  in  their  brass  and  silver  cases,  will 
make  altogether  the  most  polished  generation  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  great  many  advantages  must 
arise  from  the  innovation  :  there  could  be  no  dissimulation  of  feature, 
no  sheep's  eyes,  nor  any  whispering,  or  kissing — metal  skulls  are  not 
&vourable  to  such  operations.  Nor  could  there  be  any  secrets  of  im- 
portance :  if  two  statesmai  were  but  to  lay  their  heads  together,  the 
whole  town  would  hear  the  clatter.  And  what  would  be  a  greater 
improvement  than  that  just  mentioned  there  could  be  no  pretending  to 
secrets  of  importance,  the  received  method  of  so  pretending  being  ren- 
dered inconvenient--»it  would  puzsle  Lord  Burleigh  to  shake  his  head 
three  times,  as  he  does  in  the  Critic,  were  it  enveloped  in  so  many 
stone  weight  of  sohd  copper.  All  these  benefits,  however,  cannot 
outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  being  converted  into  a  set  of  walking 
saucepans;  so  let  us  be  contented  with  ignorance,  and  wear  our  faces 
in  the  broad  day-light. 

Although  we  may  jtutly  dread  to  see  these  arts  arrive  at  perfection, 
the  partial  cultivation  of  them  is  very  amusing.  They  form  an  end- 
less fund  of  conjecture,  experiment,  and  system,  quite  as  useful,  and 
inuch  more  innocent,  than  dabbling  in  metaphysics.  To  rest  no  faith 
in  them,  but  merely  to  catch  and  enjoy  coincidences,  will  furnish  de- 
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Ughtfiil  ftibjeoU  of  oogitaticm  for  nanj  a  vacant  hour  *,  which  bc^iidei 
can  be  most  easily  practised  at  the  dmes  when  vacam^yJui  mostdkh 
tresski^ — in  diaa^eeable  company — in  theatres  before  the  curtaw 
rises — in  mobs,  that  with  noise  and  odour  leave  no  sense  but  the  eye  at 

liberty — in  the  House  when is  on  his  legs.     In  short,  this  habit  of 

observation,  with  a  view  to  a  certain  system,  is  a  pocket  cQmpanion» 
that  serves  to  amuse  and  occupy,  when  every  thing  else  fails.  Obser<- 
▼alion  alone,  besides  that  its  gleanings  are  lost  to  the  memory,  eaiH 
not  support  a  long  succession  of  thought  by  itself.  It  catches  such 
and  siidi  an  idea,  forms  such  and  such  an  opinion,  and  is  done.  But 
tbb,  when  carried  on  in  conneidon  with  a  system,  not  only  establishes 
every  new  idea  in  iu  proper  place  in  the  memory,  but  stirs  up  the  whole 
mind  to  thought  by  making  every  object,  be  it  ever  so  petty,  relate  to 
tome  one  greater.  The  mind  is  extremely  given  to  systematise,  it  is 
its  nature ;  nor  has  ii  a  tendency  more  useful,  nor  one  which  has  been 
more  pemicipusly  abused. 

Nor  is  the  moral  tendency  of  these  studies  to  be  overlooked.  It 
has  been  before  mentioned  in  this  publication,  how  much  the  indid* 
gence  of  morbid  feeling  is  combated  by  the  discovery,  that  the  organ 
of  melancholy  is  the  same  with  that  of  cowardice.  Ajnd  Lavater's  doc- 
trine, that  the  habitual  thoughts  and  propensities  of  the  mind  become 
depicted  in  the  countenance,  has,  to  my  own  knowledge,  arrested  youth 
in  an  unreflecting  career  of^  licentiousness.  Few  people  are  conscious 
bow  just  the  opinion  is,  and  how  little  the  accurate  observer  is  de- 
ceived :  many  that  pretend  to  good  behaviour  shew  their  faces  without 
fear,,  nor  suspect  that  they  are  at  all  betrayed  by  "  the  eye''  of  Ana- 
statins,  **  round  which  the  word  rake  is  written  in  most  legible  black 
letters."  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  argument  of  the  alterative  in^ 
fluenee  of  mind  upon  the  features  with  tlie  well-known  story  of  Socrates 
and  the  physiognomist,  or  with  the  rules  that  assign  certain  propenst^ 
t^  to  the  immutable  parts  of  the  face.  We  cannot  suppose  that  all 
tibe  mortification  of  La  Trappe  would  fill  up  the  dangerous  dimple  of  a 
ioxunous  chin,  or  that  any  degree  of  humiliaticm  could  break  the 
bridge  of  a  Roman  nose.  For  original  character  the  stationary  fea- 
tures must  be  consulted — the  forehead,  the  nose,  and  chin ;  for  ac- 
quired, we  must  peruse  the  mutable  ones — the  eyes  and  mouth.  Poets 
have  abused  the  eyes  for  being  notorious  traitors  :  they  certainly  seem 
eminently  formed  for  expression,  yet  I  think  we  are  apt  to  bestow 
on  them  too  much  credit,  as  we  are  apt  to  do  to  all  pretty  informers. 
They  are  the  centre  to  which  the  motion  of  every  muscle  is  referred ; 
and*  afUr  scanning  the  various  parts  of  the  face,  we  seek  in  them  for  the 
aom.  And  thus  ^y  obtain  the  reputation  of  disclosing  what  in  reality 
was  elicited  from  the  several  other  features.  Take  an  eye  by  itself, 
dtstiDct  and  separate,  and  what  can  you  read  in  it  ?  Unconnected,  it  is 
the  most  insignificant  of  the  features  ;  from  a  nose,  a  chin,  a  mouth, 
you  can  coejecture  scmiething,  but  from  an  eye  idone,  leaving  the 
socket  out  of  consideration,  not  one  inference  can  be  drawn.  What 
can  painters  make  of  an  eye? — Nothing ; — yet  it  is  there  the  expressiom 
<tf  the  pietiire  is  centred.  >  In  short,  tliis  piece  of  animal  mechanism  is 
nought  but  a  little  mirror — ^taken  by  itself  merely  bri^^t— but  owing  all 
its  beauty  and  expression  to  the  objecU  it  reflects. 
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The  lips  s^m  to  me  the  most  interestiiig  and  intelligent  coatemph'^ 
tion.  There  is  more  diversity  in  them  than  in  any  other  feature ;  their 
outline  is  capable  of  marking  all  shades  from  the  highest  degree  of  sen- 
sibility to  the  lowest  of  brutsdity ;  and  being  the  most  flexib^  and  moat 
agitated,  they  undergo  more  changes  than  any  other  part  of  the  visage. 
The  nose  is  not  of  such  consequence  —  by  it  we  are  to  judge  of  a 
passing  face — of  one  at  a  distance ;  it  consequently  expresses  the  oom-» 
mon  attribute  of  character,  the  onljr  one  we  have  need  to  perceive. 
But  the  mouth  presents  itself  to  the  mspection  of  intimacy  and  friend- 
ship, and  therefore  is  calculated  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  character 
and  temper,  which  it  imports  those  to  become  acquainted  with  who 
live  much  together.  The  best  way  to  judge  of  a  frigid  is  from  his  own 
mouth, — he  can  have  no  objection  to  the  mode.  In  people  of  great 
sensibility,  it  is  the  lips  that  first  feel  internal  agitation ;  the  fever  of 
anxiety  or  anger,  the  pallor  of  fear  or  despair,  are  communicated  to 
them  earlier  than  they  are  visible  in  the  eyes.  People  of  strong  feel- 
ings too  are  compelled  to  acquire  dissimul«^on,  and  it  is  over  the  eye 
and  muscle  of  the  cheek  they  exert  it :  the  calm  face  and  blank  eye 
contradict  emotion,  the  tremulous  lip  betrays  it.  But  let  us  not  pro- 
ceed farther  in  these  minutiat  for  fear  die  reader  should  suspect  we  are 
but  making  mouths  at  him. 

The  writer  of  this  article  once  took  the  trouble  to  form  a  system  of 
Mps,  and  had  proceeded  pretty  far  to  his  own  satis&ction,  when  the 
view  of  one  face  utterly  upset  his  card-fabric — ^it  was  that  of  Sir  Joshua 
Re3rnolds.  The  pictures  and  busts  of  this  great  artist,  among  them 
the  likeness  taken  by  himself,  represent  him  almost  without  an  upper 
lip ;  his  mouth  is  represented  by  a  dark  stroke,  the  upper  part  fixed 
seemingly  to  his  teeth.  This,  according  to  my  ideas,  was  indicative  of 
an  utter  want  of  taste — a  defect  that  could  not,  by  any  stretch,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  celebrated  artist.  I  supposed  it,  however,  to  express  a 
paucity  of  feeling ;  and  Sir  Joshua  seems  to  have  had  but  little  beyond 
what  he  possessed  for  his  art.  The  next  stumbling-block  was  tbat  of 
Dryden:  his  face  is  eminently  poetical,  yet  I  should  have  expected 
deHcacy  from  his  lips — and  he  had  none,  a  want  of  delicacy  being  his 
chief  defect.  This  quality  is  one  of  taste  more  than  of  temperament 
perhaps,  and  should  not  be  inferred  directly.  It  is  difilcuH  to  imagine 
a  natural  want  of  delicacy  connected  with  the  exquisite  feeling  that 
produced  '*  Alexander's  Feast."  There  was  a  sudden  coarseness  that 
sprang  up  in  that  regenerated  age,  first  overwhelming  the  elegant  man- 
ners and  taste  that  prevailed  in  the  court  of  the  first  Charles,  and  then 
yielding  to  a  spirit  as  coarse,  though  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  liceft- 
tidusness.  This  leads  me  to  a  face  from  which  I  received  a  stroller 
impression  than  from  any  other,  living  or  represented — it  is  that  of 
Lord  Strafford  by  Vandyke.  The  aspect  strikes  at  fhrst  as  coarse, 
seemingly  pock-marked ;  but  such  rigour,  such  pride,  audi  *'  beautiful 
disdain,"*  and  in  fine,  such  nobility  seems  to  burst  from  it,  that  I  can 
BO  longer  wt>nder  at  the  inexorability  of  the  enemies  who  dreaded  him. 
The  picture  remains  in  my  mind,  as  the  ideal  of  a  warrior  and  a  atatea^ 
man  mated ; — perhaps  this  is  but  homage  to  the  painter,  I  should  be 
sorry  if  it  was  not  more  to  the  man.  But  what  system  can  receaeile 
the  resemblance  of  men  of  most  op9>osite  characters  to  eaeh  other  ?— 
PouBsin  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  instance.     The  picture  of  the  former 
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in  the  Louvre,  painted  by  himself,  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Protector ;  yet,  could  they  have  had  one  feeling  in  cora« 
mon  ?  The  head  of  Epicurus  is  another  anomaly :  he  looks  the  most 
forlorn  of  mankind,  and  so  he  should  have  been  perhaps,  were  we  to 
conclude  from  the  natural  result  of  his  philosophy ;  but  the  light  in  which 
he  is  handed  down  to  us  by  history,  forms  a  curious  contrast  with  his 
long  melancholy  visage. 

The  countenances  of  the  ancients,  like  their  characters,  had  much 
national,  but  little  individual  variety,  which  fact  strongly  corroborates 
the  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  sentiment  upon  feature.  Their  cast  of 
visage,  therefore,  still  remains  the  ideal  of  a  public  personage ;  heroes 
and  legislators  we  expect  to  see  moulded  afler  the  Greek  and  Roman. 
But  the  arts  have  carried  this  reverence  too  far,  in  assigning  the  same 
form  to  female  beauty  and  manly  sensibility — the  Grecian  outline  is 
perhaps  the  most  inexpressive  a  human  face  can  be  well  confined  in, 
that  is,  the  most  incapable  of  expressing  individual  passion.  The  Mars' 
and  Venuses  of  painting  are  very  marble ;  the  attempt  to  illumine  those 
hard-bound  faces  with  tenderness  and  passion  is  always  a  ludicrous 
failure.  In  the  famous  picture  by  Guerin,  of  ^neas  relating  his  ad- 
ventures to  Dido,  the  Trojan  hero  seems  as  if  he  were  snarling — the 
artist  meant  to  have  made  him  extremely  pathetic.  The  only  success- 
ful mode  of  depicting  on  canvass  the  private  passions  of  those  nations, 
is  to  do  it  negatively — to  shew  them  suppressed,  and  leave  them  to 
supposition ;  such  is  die  scene  of  Coriolanus  before  his  wife  and  mo- 
ther ere  he  yields ;  Brutus,  Leonidas,  &c.  To  represent  the  ancients 
with  modem  aspects  would  be  more  ridiculous — the  Brutuses  of  David 
are  all  Frenchmen  and  assassins,  there  is  not  a  spark  of  Roman  gran- 
deur visible.  The  Tatitts  of  the  same  painter  is  also  a  French  head, 
which  does  not  at  all  seem  to  fit  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer.  His 
Romulus  is  of  no  nation  under  the  sun,  it  is  for  all  the  world  like  a  cock 
Growing.  What  applies  to  our  neighbours,  applies  to  us — there  must  be 
a  revolution  in  the  principles  of  art  with  respect  to  the  human  head,  ere 
any  thing  great  can  be  produced  in  painting. 

It  is  surprising  tfiat  physiognomy,  as  connected  widi  the  arts,  has  not 
been  more  studied.  Theorists  are  in  the  habit  of  contemning  portrait- 
painting,  and  esteem  all  representations  of  the  face  as  portraits ;  con- 
•equenUy,  their  researches  have  been  directed  towards  the  rules  of  ge- 
neral outline  and  the  combination  of  colour.  There  is  little  to  be  ho^edi 
from  inquiries,  where  the  only  foundation  for  any  tbing  like  a  principle 
is  in  appeals  to  a  refined  and  rare  species  of  taste.  Lavater*s  physio- 
gnomical researches  are  far  less  fkntasdc,  but  they  are  more  laughed  at, 
because  to  perceive  their  gist  is  easy.  Any  doctrine  or  philosophy  that 
18  obscure,  should  take  care  to  be  so  in  all  its  parts — it  will  then  at 
least  be  respected,  for,  when  people  absolutely  know  nothing,  they  must 
be  sflent.  But  let  them  comprehend  the  smallest  pardde,  they  think 
themselves  endded  to  form  a  judgment,  and  an  aspect  of  simplicity 
and  candour  is  sure  to  incur  the  ridicule  of  the  many. 

Y. 
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THE   HAUNCH    OF    VENISON. 

At  Number  One  dwelt  Captain  Drew, 
GeoiKe  Benson  dwelt  at  Number  Two : 

CThe  street  we  MI  not  now  mention) 
The  latter  stunn'd  the  King's  Bench  bar. 
The  former,  being  lamed  in  war. 

Sung  small  upon  a  pension. 

Tom  Blewit  knew  them  both — than  he 
None  deeper  in  the  mystery 

Of  culinary  knowledge ; 
From  Turtle  soup  to  Stilton  cheese. 
Apt  student,  takmg  his  degrees 

In  Mrs.  Rundell's  Collegt:. 

Benson  to  dine  invited  Tom  : 
Proud  of  an  invitation  from 

A  host  who  "  spread*'  so  nicely, 
Tom  answered,  ere  tne  ink  was  dry, 
*•  Extremely  happy— come  on  Fri- 

-Day  next,  at  six  precisely." 

Blewit,  with  expectation  fraught. 
Drove  up  at  six,  each  savoury  thought 

Ideal  turbot  rich  in  : 
But,  ere  he  reach'd  the  winning-post. 
He  saw  a  Haunch  of  Ven'son  roast 

Down  in  the  next-door  kitchen. 

**  Hey !  Zounds !  what 's  this  ?  a  haunch  at  Drew's  f 
I  must  drop  in :  I  can't  refuse : 

To  pass  were  downright  treason  : 
To  cut  Ned  Benson 's  not  quite  staunch  ; 
But  the  provocative — a  haunch  ! 

2^unds  !  it  *s  the  first  this  season ! 

"  Ven'son,  thou'rt  mine !  IMl  talk  no  more—" 
Then,  rappins;  thrice  at  Benson's  door, 

"  Jonn,  I 'm  in  such  a  huny  ! 
Do  tell  your  master  that  my  aunt 
Is  paralytic,  quite  aslant, 

I  must  be  off  for  Surrey." 
Now  Tom  at  next  door  makes  a  din — 
•*  Is  Captain  Drew  at  home  ?" — "  Walk  in" — 

•*  Drew,  how  d'ye  do?"—"  What!  Blewit!" 
**  Yes,  1 — ^you  've  ask'd  me,  many  a  day. 
To  drop  in,  in  a  quiet  way. 

So  now  I'm  come  to  do  it." 

"  I  'm  very  ^ad  you  have,"  said  Drew, 
"  iVe  nothing  but  an  Irish  stew — " 

Quoth  Tom  (aside)  "  No  matter, 
'Twon't  do— my  stomach 's  up  to  that, — 
'Twill  lie  by,  till  the  lucid  fat 

Comes  quiv'ring  on  the  platter." 

**  You  see  your  dinner,  Tom,"  Drew  cried, 
"  No,  but  I  don't  though,"  Tom  replied : 

"  I  smok'd  below,"—;'  What?'*—"  Ven'son— 
A  haunch"*^"  Oh  !  true,  it  is  not  mine  $ 
My  neighbour  has  some  friends  to  dine : — *' 

"  Your  neighbour !  who  ?"— •'  George  Benton. 
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**  His  chimney  smoked  ;  the  scene  to  diange» 
I  let  him  have  my  kkchen.  range 

While  bis  was  newly  polish'd : 
The  Ven'soD  you  observed  below. 
Went  home  just  half  an  hour  ago  : 
I  guess  It 's  now  demolish'd. 

••  Tom,  why  that  look  of  doubtful  dread  ? 
Come,  help  jrourself  to  salt  and  bread. 

Don't  sit  with  hands  and  knees  up  j 
But  dine,  for  once,  off  Irish  stew. 
And  read  the  <  Dog  and  Shadow'  through. 

When  next  you  open  .£aop." 


TABLE  TALK. — NO.  II. 

On  great  and  little  Things. 

**  These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man."        Golosmith. 

The  great  and  die  little  have,  no  doubt,  a  real  existence  in  the  im^ 
tnre  of  things :  but  they  both  find  pretty  much  the  same  lev«l  in  the 
miod  of  man.  It  is  a  common  measure,  which  does  not  always  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  sise  and  importance  of  the  objects  it  representi. 
It  has  a  certain  interest  to  spare  for  certain  things  (and  no  more),  ac- 
cording to  its  humonr  and  capacity ;  and  neither  likes  to  be  stinted  in 
its  allowance,  nor  to  muster  up  an  unusual  share  of  sympadiy,  just  as 
the  occasion  may  require.  Perhaps  if  we  could  recollect  distincdy,  we 
diould  discover  that  the  two  things  that  have  aflected  us  most  in  the 
course  of  our  lives  have  been,  one  of  them  of  the  greatest,  and  the  otbcr 
of  the  smallest  possible  consequence.  To  let  that  pass  as  too  fine  a 
speculation,  we  know  well  enough  that  very  trifling  circumstances  do 
give  us  great  and  daily  annoyance,  and  as  often  prove  too  nmch  for  our 
nhiioaophy  and  forbearance,  as  matters  of  the  highest  moment.  A 
ramp  of  soot  spoiling  a  man's  dinner,  a  plate  of  toast  falling  in  the 
ashes,  the  being  disappointed  of  a  ribbon  to  a  cap  or  a  ticket  for  a  ball, 
have  led  to  serious  and  almost  tragical  consequences.  Friends  not 
mrfrequently  fall  out  and  never  meet  again  for  some  idle  misunder- 
standing, '*  some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,**  who  have  stood  the  shock  of 
•erions  differences  of  opinion  and  cladbing  interests  in  life ;  and  there 
is  an  excellent  paper  in  the  Tatler,  to  prove  that  if  a  married  couple 
do  not  quarrel  about  some  point  in  the  first  instance  not  worth  contest- 
ing, they  will  seldom  find  an  opportuni^  afterwards  to  quarrel  about 
a  question  of  real  importance.  Grave  divines,  great  statesmen,  and 
deep  philosophers,  are  put  out  of  thm  way  by  very  little  things  :  nay, 
discreet,  worthy  people,  without  any  pretensions  but  to  good-natuve 
and  common  sense,  readily  surrender  the  happiness  of  their  whole  lives 
sooner  than  give  up  an  opinion  to  which  they  have  committed  them- 
s^ves,  thou^  in  all  likelihood  it  was  the  mere  turn  of  a  featlier  which 
skk  they  ^old  take  in  the  argument.  It  is  the  being  baulked  or 
thwarted  in  any  thing  that  constitutes  the  grievance,  the  unpardonable 
afiront,  not  the  value  of  the  thing  to  whi|h  we  had  made  up  our 
minds.  Is  it  that  we  despise  little  things ;  that  we  are  not  {nr^Mired  lor 
tiKm ;  that  th«y  take  vs  in  onr  carslessy  unguarded  moments^  and  leaae 
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U8  out  of  our  ordinary  patience  by  their  pettyi  incesnnt,  insect  war&re, 
buszing  about  us  and  stinging  ut  like  gnato ;  so  that  we  can  neither  get 
rid  of  nor  grapple  with  tlmiy  whereas  we  collect  all  our  fortitude  and 
resolution  to  meet  evils  of  greater  magnitude  ?  Or  is  it  that  there  b  a 
certain  stream  of  irritability  that  is  continually  fVetdng  upon  the  wheels 
of  life,  which  finds  sufficient  food  to  play  with  in  straws  and  feathers, 
while  great  objects  are  too  much  for  it,  either  choke  it  up,  or  divert  its 
course  into  serious  and  thoughtful  interest?  Some  attempt  might  be 
made  to  explain  this  in  the  following  manner. 

One  is  always  more  vexed  at  losing  a  game  of  any  sort  by  a  single 
hole  or  ace,  than  if  one  has  never  haA  a  chance  of  winning  it.  T^is 
is  no  doubt  in  part  or  chiefly  because  the  prospect  of  success  irritates 
the  subsequent  disappointment.  But  people  have  been  known  to 
pine  and  fall  sick  from  holding  the  next  number  to  the  twenty 
thousand  pound  prize  in  the  lottery.  Now  this  could  only  arise 
firom  their  being  so  near  winning  in  &ncy,  from  there  seeming  to  be 
so  thin  a  partition  between  them  and  success.  When  they  were 
within  one  of  the  right  number,  why  could  they  not  have  taken 
the  next — it  was  so  easy:  this  haunts  their  minds  and  will  not 
let  them  rest,  notwidistanding  the  absurdity  of  the  reasoning.  It 
is  that  the  will  here  has  a  slight  imaginary  obstacle  to  surmount  to  at- 
tain its  end;  it  should  appear  it  had  only  an  exceedingly  trifling  effort 
to  make  for  this  purpose,  that  it  was  i^solutely  in  its  power  (had  it 
known)  to  seize  the  envied  prize,  and  it  is  continually  harassing  ilaelf 
by  making  the  obvious  transition  from  one  number  to  the  other,  when 
it  is  too  late.  That  is  to  say,  the  will  acts  in  proportion  to  its  fancied 
power,  to  its  superiority  over  immediate  obstaclea.  H«w  in  little  or 
indifferent  matters  there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  bttve  its 
own  way,  and  therefore  a  disappointment  vexes  it  the  more.  It  grows 
angry  according  to  the  insignificance  of  the  ^occasion,  and  firets  itself 
to  d^th  about  an  object,  merely  because  from  its  very  futility- there 
can  be  supposed  to  be  no  real  difiBculty  in  the  way  of  its  attaionaenty 
nor  any  thing  more  required  for  this  purpose  than  a  determination  of 
the  will.  The  being  baulked  of  this  throws  the  mind  off  its  balance^ 
or  puts  it  into  what  \&  called  a  pasuan  ;  and  as  noiiung  but  an  actof 
voluntary  power  still  seems  necessary  to  get  rid  of  every  impedioMoti 
we  indulge  our  violence  more  and  more,  and  heighten  our  impatience 
by  degrees  into  a  sort  of  frenzy.  The  object  is  the  same  as  it  was»  bMt 
we  are  no  longer  as  we  were.  The  blood  is  heated,  the  museles  ave 
strained.  The  feelings  are  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of  agony  with  the  vstt 
strife.  The  temper  is  tried  to  the  utmost  it  will  bear.  The  more 
oMitcmptible  the  object  or  the  obstructions  in  the  way  to  it,  the  more 
are  we  provoked  at  being  hindered  by  them.  It  looks  like  witchcrafts 
We  fimey  there  is  a  spell  upon  us,  so  that  we  are  hampered  by  straws 
and  entangled  in  cobwebs.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  Vitality  about 
our  af&irs.  It  is  evidently  done  on  purpose  to  plague  us.  A  demon 
is  at  oar  elbow  to  torment  and  defeat  ua  in  every  thing,  even  in  the 
smallest  things.  We  see  him  sitting  and  mocking  us,  and  we  rave 
and  gnash  our  teeth  at  him  in  return.  It  is  particiusrlv  h^  that  we 
cannot  siftcoeed  in  any  one  point,  however  trifling,  that  we  set  oor 
hearU'  on.  We  are  the  sport  of  imbecility  and  mia^anoe.  We  make 
another  desperate  efibrt,  and  fly  out  into  all  the  extravagance  of  ifli- 
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potent  rmge  once  more.  Our  anger  mm  away  wMi  our  reason,  ht*' 
cause,  as  there  is  little  to  gire  it  bir^,  there  is  nothing  to  -oheok  it  or 
recall  us  to  our  senses  in  the  prospect  of  consequences.  We  take  op 
and  rend  in  pieces  the  mere  toys  of  humour,  as  die  gusts  of  wind  take' 
up  and  whirl  about  chaff  and  stuhhle.  Passion  plays  the  tyrant,  in  a' 
grand  tragic-comic  style,  over  the  Lilliputian  difikukies  and  petty  dis* 
appointments  it  has  to  encounter,  gives  way  to  all  the  fretfulness  of 
grief  and  all  the  turbulence  of  resentment,  makes  a  fuss  about  no- 
Uiing  because  there  is  nothing  to  make  a  fuss  about — ^wben  an  im- 
pending calamity,  an  irretrievable  loss,  would  instantly  bring  it  to  its 
recollection,  and  tame  it  in  its  preposterous  career.  A  man  may  be  in 
a  great  passion  and  give  himself  strange  airs  at  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 
game  at  ball,  for  instance ;  may  rage  like  a  wild  beast,  and  be  ready  to 
dash  his  head  against  the  wall  about  nothing,  or  about  that  which  he 
wfll  laugh  at  the  next  minute,  and  think  no  more  of  ten  minutes  after, 
at  tlie  same  time  that  a  good  smart  blow  from  the  ball,  the  efibcts  of 
which  he  might  feel  as  a  serious  inconvenience  for  a  month,  would 
calm  him  directly — 

**  Anon  as  patient  as  the  female  dore, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping.'' 

The  truth  is,  we  pamper  little  griefs  into  great  ones,  and  bear  great 
ones  as  well  as  we  can.  We  can  afford  to  dally  and  play  tricks  with 
the  one,  but  the  others  we  have  enough  to  do  with,  without  any  of  the 
wantonness  and  bombast  of  passion — without  the  swaggering  of  Pistol, 
or  the  insolence  of  King  Cambyses'  vein.  To  great  evils  we  submit, 
we  resent  little  provocations.  I  have  before  now  been  disappointed  of 
a  hundred  pound  job,  and  losthalt'-a-crown  at  rackets  on  the  same  day, 
and  been  more  mortified  at  the  latter  than  the  former.  That  which  is 
lasting  we  share  with  the  future,  we  defer  the  consideration  of  till  to- 
moaom :  that  which  bdongs  to  the  moment  we  drink  up  in  «^  its  bit- 
temesa,  before  the  spirit  evaporates.  We  probe  minute  misdiie&  to 
the  quick ;  we  lacerate,  tear,  and  mangle  our  bosoms  with  misfortune's 
6n«at,  britdest  point,  and  wreak  our  vengeance  on  ourselves  and  it  for 
90od  and  aU.  Small  pains  are  more  manageable,  more  within  our 
raaeh ;  we  can  fret  and  worry  ourselves  about  them,  can  turn  tbem 
into  any  d»pe,  can  twist  and  torture  them  how  we  please  :-^a  grasn  of 
auid  in  the  eye,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  only  irritates  the  part>  and  leaves 
«a  atcength  enough  to  quarrel  and  get  out  of  all  patience  wkh  it  >r-« 
beavy  fakm  stuns  and  takes  away  all  power  of  sense  as  wdU  as  of  re-r 
aistance.  The  great  and  mighty  reverses  of  fortune,  like  the  revohi- 
tmia  of  nature,  may  be  said  to  carry  their  own  weight  and  reasbn  akmg; 
with  ti^m:  they  seem  unavoidable  and  remediless,  and  we  submit  ta 
iSkttm  withomt  murmuring  as  to  a  &U]  neoessity.  The  magnitude  of 
^e  events,  in  which  we  may  happen  to  be  concerned,  fills  the  mind* 
and  carries  it  out  of  itself,  as  it  were,  into  the  page  of  history.  Our 
tfaocif  hto  are  expanded  with  the  scene  on  which  we  have  to  aet,  and 
imd  us  stjreagth  to  disregard  our  own  personal  share  in  it.  Some  men 
toe  iadkBferent  U^  the.  stxoke  jof  &te,  as  beibre  and  afker  es^rthquakca 
tiwce  is  a  ealm  in  the  air.  From  the  oommaading  situation  whenea 
lliey  have  been  aomatomed  to  view  things,  they  look  down  at  them- 
aelvos  as^ealy  a  ptft  of  the  f^iole,  and  oaa  abstvaet  thw  minds  from 
the  pressure  of  misfortune,  by  the  aid  of  its  very  violence.     They  are 
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prdected,  in  the  totploeion  of  events,  into  a  different  sphere,  far  from 
their  former  thoughts,  purposes,  and  passions.  The  greatness  of  the 
change  anticipates  the  slow  effects  of  time  and  reflection :— they  at 
once  contemplate  themselves  from  an  immense  distance,  and  look  up 
with  speculative  wonder  at  the  height  on  which  they  stood.  Had  the 
downfall  been  less  complete,  it  would  have  been  more  galling  and  borne 
with  less  resignation,  because  there  might  still  be  a  chance  of  remedy- 
ing it  by  farmer  efforts  and  farther  endurance— but  past  cure,  past  hope. 
It  is  chiefly  this  cause  (together  with  something  of  constitutional  cha- 
racter) which  has  enabled  the  greatest  man  in  modern  history  to  bear 
his  reverses  of  fortune  with  gay  magnanimity,  and  to  submit  to  the  loss 
of  the  empire  of  the  world  with  as  little  discomposure  as  if  he  had  been, 
iriaying  a  game  at  chess*.  This  does  not  prove  by  our  theory  that  he 
did  not  use  to  fly  into  violent  passions  wiUi  Talleyrand  for  plaguing 
him  with  bad  news  when  things  went  wrong.  He  was  mad  at  uncer- 
tain forebodings  of  disaster,  but  resigned  to  its  consummation.  A  man 
may  dislike  impertinence,  yet  have  no  quarrel  with  necessity ! 

There  is  another  consideration  that  may  take  off  our  wonder  at  the 
firmness  with  which  the  principals  in  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  bear 
their  fate,  which  is,  that  they  are  in  the  secret  of  its  operations,  and 
know  that  what  to  others  appears  chance-medley  was  unavoidable.. 
The  clearness  of  their  perception  of  all  the  circumstances  converte  the 
uneasiness  of  doubt  into  certainty  :  they  have  not  the  qualms  of  con- 
science which  their  admirers  have,  who  cannot  tell  how  much  of  the 
event  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  leaders,  and  how  much  to  unforeseen 
accidents :  they  are  aware  either  that  the  result  was  not  to  be  helped, 
or  that  they  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  it. 

**  Si  Peigama  dextra 

Defendi  posseot,  etiam  hac  defensa  fuisaenL'^ 

It  is  the  mist  and  obscurity  through  which  we  view  objects  that  makes 
as  fancy  they  might  have  been,  or  might  still  be  otherwise.  •  The  pre- 
cise knowledge  o£  antecedents  and  consequents  makes  men  practical 
as  well  as  ^ilosophical  Necessarians. — It  is  the  want  of  diis  knowledge 
which  is  the  principle  and  soul  of  gambling,  and  of  all  games  of  chance 
or  partial  Mil,  The  supposition  is,  tliat  the  issue  is  uncertain,  and 
diat  there  is  no  positive  means  of  ascertaining  it.  It  is  dependent  on 
the  turn  of  a  die,  on  the  tossing  up  of  a  halfpenny :  to  be  fair,  it  must 
be  a  fettery  ;  there  is  no  knowing  but  by  the  etent ;  and  it  is  this* 
which  keeps  the  interest  alive,  and  works  up  the  passion  little  short  of 
madness.  There  is  all  the  agitation  of  suspense,  all  the  alternation  of 
hope  and  fear,  of  good  and  bad  success,  all  the  eagem^  of  deshe, 
without  the  potnbSity  of  reducing  this  to  calculation,  that  is,  of  siib- 
jecting  the  mcreased  4iction  of  the  will  to  a  known  rule,  or  restraining 
the  excesses  of  passion  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  We  see- no  cause* 
befcnrdiand  why  the  run  of  the  cards  should  not  be  in  our  &vcnit  : — ^we 
will  hear  of  none  afterwards  why  it  diould  not  have  been  so.  As  in' 
die  absence  of  all  data  to  judge  by,  we  wantonly  fill  up  die  blank  widi 
the  most  extravagant  expectations,  so,  when  all  is  over,  we  obstinatdy 
recur  to  the  chance  we  had  previously.  There  is  nothing  to  tame  us 
down  to  the  event,  nodiing  to  reconcile  us  to  oar  hard  hick,  f<Mr  so  we 
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think  it.  We  aee  no  reaaoQ  why' we  fioled  (and  there  was  lume^  any 
more  than  why  we  should  snoeeed) — ^we  think  that,  reason  iqitun,  our 
will  is  the  next  hest  thing ;  we  stdl  try  to  have  it  our  own  way,  and 
fret,  torment,  and  harrow  ourselves  up  with  vain  imaginations  to  effect 
impossibilities*.  We  play  the  game  over  again :  we  wonder  how  it 
waa  possible  for  us  to  Bui.  We  turn  our  brain  with  straining  at  con- 
tradictions, and  striving  to  make  things  what  they  are  not,  or  in  other 
words,  to  subject  the  course  of  nature  to  our  fantastical  wishes*  *<  If  it 
had  been  so — if  we  had  done  such  and  sttch  a  thing** — we  try  it  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways,  and  are  just  as  ftr  off  the  mark  as  ever.  We  ap- 
pealed to  chance  in  the  first  instance,  and  yet,  when  it  has  decided, 
against  us,  we  will  not  give  in,  and  sit  down  contented  with  our  loss, 
but  refuse  to  submit  to  any  thing  but  reason,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  In  drawing  two  straws,  for  example,  to  see  which 
is  the  longest,  there  was  no  apparent  necessity  we  should  fix  upon  the 
wrong  one,  it  was  so  easy  to  have  fixed  upon  the  other,  nay,  at  one  time 
we  were  going  to  do  it — ^if  we  had  —  the  mind  thus  runs  back  to  what 
was  so  possible  and  feasible  at  one  time,  while  the  thing  was  pending, 
and  would  fain  give  a  bias  to  causes  so  slender  and  insignificant,  as  the 
skittle-^player  bends  his  body  to  give  a  bias  to  the  bowl  he  has  already 
ddivered  from  his  hand,  not  considering  that  what  is  once  determined, 
be  the  causes  ever  so  trivial  or  evanescent,  is  in  the  individual  instance 
unalterable.  Indeed,  to  be  a  great  i^ilosopher,  in  the  practical  and 
most  important  sense  of  the  term,  little  more  seems  necessary  than  to. 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  which  the  wise  man  r^>eated 
to  the  daughter  of  King  Cophetna,  That  if  a  thing  w,  it  m,  and  ther«. 
is  an  end  of  it! 

We  often  make  life  unhappy  in  wishing  things  to  have  turned  out 
otherwise  than  they  did,  mece^  because  that  is  possible  to  the  imagi« 

n«4QD  which  is  impossible  in  &ct.     I  remember,  when  L ^'s  farce 

was  damned  (for  damned  it  was,  that 's  certain),  I  used  to  dream  every 
night  for  a  month  afbr  (and  then  I  vowed  I  would  plague  myself  no 
more  about  it)  that  it  was  revived  at  one  of  the  Minor  or  provincial 
theatres  with  great  success,  that  such  and  such  retrenchments  and  alter- 
ations had  been  made  in  it,  and  that  it  was  thought  it  might  do  at  the 

other  House.  I  had  heard,  indeed,  (this  was  told  in  confidence  to  L- ) 

that  Gentleman  Lewis  was  present  on  the  night  of  its  performance,  and 
Sttd,  that  if  he  had  had  it,  he  would  have  made  it,  by  a  fetv  judicious 
cnrtaikQents,  "  the  most  popular  little  thing  that  had  been  brou£;ht  out 
tor  some  time."  How  often  did  I  conjure  up  in  recollection  the  full 
diapason  of  ap^ause  at  the  end  of  the  Prohgue,  and  hear  my  ingenious 
tewad  ka  the  first  row  of  the  pit  roar  wi£  laughter  at  his  own  wit ! 
Then  I  dwelt  with  forced  complacency  oh  some  part  in  which  it  had 
lieen  doing  well:  then  we  wodd  consider  (in  concert)  whether  the  lon^, 
irdaous  opera  of  the  Travellers^  which  preceded  it,  had  not  tired  people 
befinrehand*  so  that  they  had  not  spurits  left  for  the  quaint  and  spark- 
ling **  wit  skirmishes  "  of  the  dialogue ;  and  we  all  agreed  it  might  have 

gone  down  after  a  Tragedy,  except  L himself,  who  swore  he  had 

no  hopes  of  it  from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  knew  the  name  of  the . 

*  Losbif  gamettera  tlitis  become  desperate,  because  the  con^ned  and  violent 
ItitottBB  of  ijtte  wiH  afainst  a  nm  of  ill  lock  drives  it  to  extremity,  and  makes  it 
M4  deftsBCt  to  commoa  sense  sad  every  oonRderation  of  prudence  or  self-interest. 
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hero,  wbcn  it  came  to  be  diseovered,  couW  not  be  got  over.   Mr.  H , 

thou  wert  damned !  Bright  shone  the  morning  on  the  play-billa  that 
announced  thy  appearance,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  the  buzz  of 
persons  asking  one  another  if  they  would  go  to  see  Mr.  H— — ,  and 
answering  that  they  would  certainly :  but  before  night  the  gaiety,  not 
of  the  author,  but  of  his  friends  and  the  town  was  eclipsed,  for  thou 
wert  damned !  Hadst  thou  been  anonymous,  thou  haply  mightst  haTe 
lived.  But  thou  didst  come  to  an  untimely  end  for  thy  tricks,  and  for 
want  of  a  better  name  to  pass  them  off! 

In  this  manner  we  go  back  to  the  critical  minutes  on  which  the  turn 
of  our  fate,  or  that  of  any  one  else  in  whom  we  are  interested,  depended ; 
try  them  over  again  with  new  knowledge  and  sharpened  sensibility; 
asid  thus  think  to  alter  what  is  irrevocable,  and  ease  for  a  moment  the 
pang  of  lasting  regret.  So  in  a  game  at  rackets  *  (to  compare  small 
things  with  great)  I  think  if  at  such  a  point  I  had  followed  up  my 
success,  if  I  had  not  been  too  secure  or  over-anxious  in  another  part, 
if  I  had  played  ibr  such  an  opening,  in  short,  if  I  had  done  any  thing 
but  what  I  did  and  what  has  proved  unfortunate  in  the  result,  the 
chtmces  were  all  m  my  favour.  But  it  is  merely  because  I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  happened  in  the  other  case,  that  I  interpret  it 
80  readily  to  my  own  advantage.  I  have  sometimes  lain  awake  a 
whole  n^t,  trying  to  serve  out  the  last  ball  of  an  interesting  game  in 
a  parcicaiar  comer  of  the  comrt,  which  I  had  missed  from  a  nervous 
feeling.  Rackets  (I  might  observe  for  the  sake  of  the  uninformed 
reader)  is,  like  any  other  athletic  game,  very  much  a  tiling  of  skill  and 
practice :  but  it  is  also  a  thing  of  opinion,  "  subject  to  all  the  skyey 
influences."  If  you  think  you  can  win,  you  can  win.  Faith  is  neces- 
sary to  victory.  If  you  hesitate  in  striking  at  the  ball,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  you  nuss  it.  If  you  are  apprehensive  of  committing 
some  particular  error  (such  as  striking  the  ball  foulj  you  wiU,  be 
nearly  sure  to  do  it.  "While  thinking  of  that  which  you  are  fto  earnest- 
ly bent  upon  avoiding,  your  hand  mechanically  follows  the  strongest 
idea,  and  obeys  the  imagination  rather  than  the  intention  of  the  striker. 
A  run  of  luck  is  a  fore-runner  of  success,  and  courage  is  as  much 
wanted  as  skill.  No  one  is  however  free  from  nervous  sensations  at 
times.  A  good  player  may  not  be  able  to  strike  a  single  stroke  if  an- 
other comes  into  the  court  that  he  has  a  particular  dread  of;  and  it  fre- 
quently so  happens,  that  a  player  cannot  beat  another  even,  though  be 
can  give  half  the  game  to  an  equal  player,  because  he  has  some  associ- 
ations of  jealousy  or  personal  pique  against  the  ^rst  which  he  has  not 
towards  the  last.  Sed  hcec  kacUnus.  Chess  is  a  game  I  do  not  und^- 
stand,  and  have  not  comprehension  miough  to  play  it.  But  I  believe, 
though  it  is  so  much  less  a  thing  of  chance  than  science  or  skill,  eager 
players  pass  whole  nights  in  marching  and  counter-^marching  their 
men  and  check-mating  a  successful  adversary,  supposing  that  at  a 
certain  point  of  the  game,  they  had  determined  upon  making  a  parti- 
cular move  instead  of  the  one  which  they  actually  did  make.  I  have 
heard  a  story  of  two  persons  playing  at  back-gammon,  one  of  whom 

■  .  I  1  .1        ■  r.        ■ 

*  Some  of  tbc  poets  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  would  often  Bet  o«t  on 
a  simile  by  observing — *'  So  in  Arabia  have  I  seen  a  Phoenix  !**  I  confess  my  il- 
lustrations are  of  a  more  homely  and  humble  nature. 
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was  so  eorai^  at  loekig  his  match  at  a  pazticnlar  point  of  the  game, 
that  he  took  the  board  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window.  It  feU  upoa 
the  head  of  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  street,  who  came  up  to 
demand  insunt  satisfaction  for  the  affront  and  injury  he  had  sustained. 
The  losing  gamester  only  asked  him  if  he  understood  back-ganonon, 
and  finding  that  he  did,  said,  that  if  upon  seeing  the  state  of  the  game 
he  did  not  excuse  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct,  he  would  give  him 
any  other  satis&ction  he  wished  for.  Tbe  tables  were  accordingly 
brought,  and  the  situation  pf  the  two  contending  parties  being  ex* 
plained,  the  gentleman  put  up  his  sword,  and  went  away  perfectly 
satisfied. — To  return  from  this,  which  to  some  will  seem  a  digression, 
«Mad  to  others  will  serve  as  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  I  am  in« 
sisting  on. 

It  is  not  then  the  value  of  the  object,  but  the  time  and  pains  be- 
stowed upon  it,  that  determines  die  sense  and  degree  of  our  loss« 
Many  men  set  their  minds  only  on  trifles,  and  have  not  a  compass  of 
soul  to  take  an  interest  in  any  thing  truly  great  and  important  beyond 
Ibrms  and  minutia.  Such  persons  are  really  men  of  little  minds,  or 
may  be  complimented  with  the  title  of  great  children, 

**  Heased  with  a  feather,  tickled  with  a  straw," 

JjUger  objects  elude  their  grasp,  while  they  fasten  eagerly  on  the  light 
and  insignificant.  They  fidget  themselves  and  others  to  death  with 
incessant  anxiety  about  nothing.  A  part  of  their  dress  that  is  awry 
keeps  them  in  a  fever  of  restlessness  and  impatience;  they  sit  picking 
their  teeth,  or  paring  their  nails,  or  stirring  the  fire,  or  brushing  a  speck 
of  dirt  off  their  coats,  whUe  the  house  or  the  world  tumbling  about  their 
ears  would  not  rouse  them  from  their  morbid  insensibility.  They  cannot 
sit  still  on  their  chairs  for  their  lives,  though,  if  there  were  any  thing  for 
them  to  do,  they  would  become  immoveable.  Their  nerves  are  as  ir- 
ritable as  their  imaginations  are  callous  and  inert.  They  are  addicted 
to  an  inveterate  habit  of  littleness  and  perversity,  which  rejects  every 
other  motive  to  action  or  object  of  contemplation  but  the  daily,  teas- 
ing, contemptible,  familiar,  fovourite  sources  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfisurtion.  When  they  are  of  a  sanguine  instead  of  a  morbid  tem- 
perament, they  became  quidnuncs  and  virtuosos — collectors  of  cater- 
pillars and  odd  volumes,  makers  of  fidiing-rods  and  curious  in  watch- 
chains.  Will  Wimble  dabbled  in  this  way,  to  his  immortal  honour. 
But  many  others  have  been  less  successful.  There  are  those  who  build 
their  fame  on  epigrams  or  epitaj^,  and  others  who  devote  their  lives 
to  writing  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  httle.  Some  poets  compose  and  sing 
their  own  verses.  Which  character  would  they  have  us  think  most 
highly  of*^the  poet  or  the  musician  ?  The  Great  is  One.  Some  there 
are  who  feel  more  pride  in  sealing  a  letter  with  a  head  of  Homer  than 
eyer  that  old  blind  bard  did  in  reciting  his  Ihad.  These  raise  a  huge 
opinion  of  themselves  out  of  nothing,  as  there  are  those  who  shrink 
from  their  own  merits  into  the  shade  of  unconquerable  humility.  I 
know  one  person  at  least,  who  would  rather  be  the  author  of  an  un- 
successful farce  than  of  a  successful  tragedy.  Repeated  mortification 
has  produced  an  inverted  ambition  in  lus  mind,  and  made  failure  the 
hitler  test  of  desert.  He  cannot  lift  his  drooping  head  to  gaxe  on  the 
giMdy  crown  of  popularity  placed  within  his  reach,  but  casts  a  pensive, 
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riveted  look  downwards  to  the  modest  flowers  whkh  the 
trample  mider  their  feet.  If  he  had  a  piece  likely  to  succeed^ 
out  mider  all  advantages,  he  would  damn  it  hy  some  iH-timedy  wilful 
jest,  and  lose  the  favour  of  the  public,  to  preserve  the  sense  of  his  per- 
sonal identity.  "  Misfortune,"  Shakspeare  says,  **  briags  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bed-fellows :"  and  it  makes  our  diougiits  traitors 
to  ourselves. — It  is  a  maxim  with  many — "  Take  care  of  the  pence^  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themsehes"  Those  only  put  it  in  practice 
successfully  who  think  more  of  die  pence  than  of  the  jpounds.  To  sodit 
a  large  sum  is  less  than  a  small  one.  Great  speculations,  great  retnnis 
are  to  them  extravagant  or  imiurinary :  a  few  hundreds  a  year  are  some- 
thing snug  and  comfortable.  Persons  who  have  been  used  to  a  petty^ 
huc^tering  way  of  life  cannot  enlarge  their  apprehensions  to  a  notion 
of  any  thing  better.  Instead  of  laundiing  out  into  greater  expense 
and  liberality  with  the  tide  of  fortune,  they  draw  back  with  the  fear  of 
con^uences,  and  think  to  succeed  on  a  broader  scale  by  dint  of  niean« 
ness*  and  parsimony.  My  Uncle  Toby  frequently  caugbt  Trim  stand- 
ing up  behind  his  chair,  when  he  had  told  him  to  be  seated.  What  the 
corporal  did  out  of  respect,  others  would  do  out  of  servility.  The 
menial  character  does  not  wear  out  in  three  or  four  generations.  Yon 
cannot  keep  some  people  out  of  the  kitchen,  merely  becaose  dieir 
grandfathers  or  grandmothers  came  out  of  it.  A  poor  roan  an^ 
his  wife  walking  along  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portland-place,  he 
said  to  her  peevishly,  **  What  is  the  use  of  walking  along  these 
fine  streets  and  squares?  Let  us  turn  down  some  alky!**  He 
felt  he  should  be  more  at  home  there.  L said  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  that  when  he  was  young,  he  wanted  to  b^  a  tailor, 
but  had  not  spirit !  This  is  the  misery  of  unequal  matches.  The 
woman  cannot  easily  forget,  or  think  that  others  forget,  her  origin ;  and 
with  perhaps  superior  sense  and  beauty,  keeps  pain^ly  in  i£e  bode- 
ground.  It  is  worse  when  she  braves  this  conscious  £e«ling,  and -dis- 
plays all  the  insolence  of  the  upstart  and  affected  fine^lady*  But 
shouldst  thou  ever,  my  Infelice,  grace  my  home  with  thy  loved  pre^ 
sence,  as  thou  hast  cheered  my  hopes  with  thy  smile,  thou  wilt  con- 
quer all  hearts  with  thy  prevailing  gentleness,  and  I  will  shew  die 
world  what  Shakspeare's  women  were ! — Some  gallants  set  their  hearts 
on  princesses ;  others  descend  in  imagination  to  women  of  quiJity ; 
others  are  mad  after  opera-singers.     For  my  part,  I  am  shy  even  of 

actresses,  and  should  not  think  of  leaving  my  card  with  Madame  V . 

1  am  for  none  of  these  bonnes  fortunes ;  but  for  a  list  of  humble  beau- 
ties, servant-maids  and  shepherd-girls,  with  their  red  elbows,  hard 
hands,  black  stockings,  and  mob-caps,  I  could  furnish  out  a  gallery 
equal  to  Cowley's,  and  paint  them  half  as  well.  Oh!  might  1  but  at- 
tempt a  descri|)tion  of  some  of  them  in  poetic  prose,  Don  Juan  would 
forget  his  Julia,  and  Mr.  Davison  might  both  print  and  publish  this 
volume.  I  affree  so  far  with  Horace,  and  differ  with  Montaigne.  I 
admire  the  Clementinas  and  Clarissas  at  a  distance:  the  Pamelas  and 
Fannys  of  Richardson  and  Fielding  make  my  blood  tingle.  I  have 
written  love-letters  to  such  in  my  time,  d^vn  pathetique  dfairefendre  Us 
rochei's,  and  with  about  as  much  effect  as  if  they  had  been  addressed 
to  stone.  The  simpletons  only  laughed,  and  said,  that  "  tfaoM  were 
not  the  sort  of  things  to  gain  the  affections."    I  wish  I  had  kept  copica 
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iA  my  owtt  josdicatkNi.  What  is  wone,  I  have  an  imer  averftioii  to 
blme^ockings.  I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  any  woman  that  knows  even 
what  an  author  means.  If  I  know  that  she  has  read  any  thing  I  have 
written,  I  cut  her  aoqnaintance  immedyately.  This  sort  of  literary  in* 
tercporse  with  me  passes  for  nothing.  Her  critical  and  scientific  ac- 
quirenents  are  carrying  coaU  to  Newcastle^  I  do  not  want  to  he  toU 
that  I  have  published  such  or  such  a  work.  I  knew  all  this  before.  It 
makes  no  addition  to  my  sense  of  power.  I  do  not  wish  the  af&ir  to 
be  brought  about  in  that  way.  I  would  have  her  read  my  soul :  she 
aboald  understand  the  language  of  the  heart:  she  should  know  what  I 
am,  as  if  she  were  another  self  1  She  should  love  me  for  myself  alone. 
I  like  myself  without  any  reason : — I  would  have  her  do  so  too.  This 
18  not  very  reasonable.  1  abstract  firora  my  temptations  to  admire  all 
the  circumstances  of  dress,  birth,  breeding,  fortune ;  and  I  would  not 
wiUmgly  put  forward  my  own  pretensions,  whatever  they  may  be. 
The  image  of  some  fair  creature  is  engraven  on  my  inmost  soul;  it  is 
on  that  I  build  my  claim  to  her  regard,  and  expect  her  to  see  into  my 
heart,  as  I  see  her  form  always  bdbre  me.  Wherever  she  treads,  pale 
primroses,  like  her  face,  vernal  hyacinths,  like  her  brow,  spring  up  be- 
neath her  feet,  and  music  hangs  on  every  bough :  bat  all  is  cold,  barren, 
and  desolate  without  her.  Thus  I  feel  and  thus  I  think.  But  have  I 
eyer  told  her  so  ?  No.  Or  if  I  did,  would  she  understand  it  ?  Nd. 
1  '*  hunt  the  wind,  I  worship  a  statue,  cry  aloud  to  the  desert."  To 
see  beauty  is  not  to  be  beautiful,  to  pine  in  love  is  not  to  be  loved 
again. — I  always  was  inclined  to  raise  and  magnify  the  power  of  Love. 
I  thought  that  his  sweet  power  should  only  be  exerted  to  join  together 
the  loveliest  forms  and  fondest  hearts;  that  none  but  those  in  whom 
his  Godhead  shone  outwardly,  and  was  inly  felt,  should  ever  partake 
of  his  triumphs ;  and  I  stood  and  gaxed  at  a  distance,  as  unworthy  to 
ningle  in  so  bright  a  throng,  and  did  not  (even  for  a  moment)  wish  to 
tsmish  the  glory  of  so  fair  a  vision  by  being  myself  admitted  into  it. 
I  say  thb  was  my  notion  once,  but  God  knows  it  was  one  of  the  errors 
of  my  youth.  For,  coming  nearer  to  look,  I  saw  the  maimed,  the 
blind,  and  the  halt  enter  in,  the  crooked  and  the  dwarf,  the  ugly,  the 
old  and  impotent,  the  nuin  of  pleasure  and  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
draper  and  the  pert,  the  vain  and  shallow  boaster,  the  fool  and  the 
pedant,  the  ignorant  and  brutal,  and  all  that  is  farthest  removed  from 
earth's  foirest-bom,  and  the  pride  of  human  life.  Seeing  all  these 
ffnter  the  coul-u  of  Love,  and  thinking  that  1  also  might  venture  in 
under  favour  of  the  crowd,  but  finding  myself  rejected,  I  fancied  (I 
vught  be  wrong)  that  it  was  not  so  much  because  I  was  below,  as 
above  the  common  standard.  I  did  feel,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  feel, 
mortified  at  my  repulse,  when  I  saw  the  meanest  of  mankind,  the 
very  scum  and  refuse,  all  creeping  things  and  every  obscene  crea- 
ture, enter  in  before  me.  I  seemed  a  species  by  myself  I  took 
a  pride  even  in  my  disgrace:  and  concluded  I  had  elsewhere  my 
inheritance!  The  only  thing  I  ever  piqued  myself  upon  was  the 
vrriting  the  Estay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action — a  worii  that 
no  woman  ever  read,  or  would  ever  comprehend  the  meaning  of.  But 
if  I  do  not  build  my  claim  to  regard  on  the  pretensions  1  have,  how 
can  1  build  it  on  those  1  am  totaUy  without?  Or  why  do  1  complain 
and  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?     Thought 
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ii«s  in  me  caacetted pleaiure;  juid  thk  dark Ibrahndi  beat  upoa  tnnh, 
it  the  rock  on  which  all  a£fection  has  split.  Andthut  I  waste  my  life 
in  one  long  sigh ;  nor  ever  (till  too  late)  beheld  a  gentle  face  turned 

gently  upon  mine! But  no  I  not  too  late»  if  that  face,  pure,  modest, 

downcast,  tender,  with  angel  sweetness,  not  only  gladdens  the  prospect 
of  the  future,  but  riieds  its  radiance  on  the  past,  smiling  in  tears.  A 
purple  light  hovers  round  my  head.  The  air  of  love  is  in  the  room. 
As  I  look  at  my  long-neglected  copy  of  the  Death  of  Clorinda,  golden 
gleams  play  upon  the  canvass,  as  they  used  when  I  painted  it.  The 
flowers  of  Hope  and  Joy  springing  up- in  my  mind,  recall  the  time  when 
they  first  bloomed  there.  The  years  that  are  fl^  knock  at  the  door 
and  enter.  I  am  in  the  Louvre  once  more.  The  sun  of  Austerliu  has 
not  set.  It  still  shines  here — in  my  heart ;  and  he,  the  son  of  glory,  is 
not  dead,  nor  ever  shall  be,  to  me.  I  am  as  when  my  life  began.  The 
rainbow  is  in  the  sky  again.  1  see  the  skirts  of  the  departed  years. 
All  that  I  have  thought  and  felt  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  am  not  utterly 
worthless,  unregard^ ;  nor  shall  I  die  and  wither  of  pure  scorn.  Now 
eould  I  sit  on  the  tomb  of  Liberty,  and  write  a  Hymn  to  Love.  Oh  I 
if  I  am  deceived,  let  me  be  deceived  still.  Let  me  live  in  the  Elysium 
of  those  sofl  looks;  poison  me  with  kisses,  kill  me  with  smiles;  but 
still  mock  me  with  thy  love  * ! 

Poets  choose  mistresses  who  have  the  fewest  charms,  that  they  may 
make  something  out  of  nothing.  They  succeed  best  in  fiction,  and 
tliey  apply  this  rule  to  love.  They  make  a  Groddcss  of  any  dowdy. 
As  Don  Quixote  said,  in  answer  to  the  matter-of-fact  remonstrances  of 
Sancho,  that  Dulcinea  del  Toboso  answered  the  purpose  of  signalising 
bis  valour  just  as  well  as  die  **  furest  princess  under  sky,"  so  any  of 
the  fair  sex  will  serve  them  to  write  about  just  as  wdl  as  another. 
They  take  some  awkward  thing  and  dress  her  up  in  fine  words,  as  chil- 
dren dress  up  a  wood^i  doll  in  fine  clothes.  Perhaps,  a  fine  head  of 
hair,  a  taper  waist,  or  some  other  circumstance  strikes  them^  and  they 
make  the  rest  out  according  to  their  fancies.  They  have  a  wonderful 
knack  of  supplying  deficiencies  in  the  subjects  of  their  idolatry  oat  of 
the  store-house  of  their  imaginations.  They  presently  translate  their 
favourites  to  the  skies,  where  they  figure  with  Berenice's  locks  and 
Ariadne's  crown.  This  predilection  for  the  unprepossessing  and  ina^- 
nificant,  I  take  to  arise  not  merely  from  a  desire  in  poets  to  have  some 
subject  to  exercise  their  inventive  talents  upon,  but  from  their  jealooay 
of  any  pretensions  (even  those  of  beauty  in  the  other  sex)  that  might 
interfere  with  the  continual  incense  offered  to  their  p^sonal  vanity. 

Cardinal  Maaarine  never  thought  any  thing  of  Cardinal  de  Rets, 
after  he  told  him  that  he  had  written  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  lUe 
with  the  same  pen.  Some  Italian  poet  going  to  present^  a  copy  of 
verses  to  the  Pope,  and  finding,  as  he  was  looking  them  over  in  the 
coach  as  he  went,  a  mistake  of  a  single  letter  in  the  printing,  broke  hk 
heart  of  vexation  and  chagrin.  A  still  more  remarkable  ease  of  lite* 
rary  disappointmait  occurs  in  the  history  of  a  countrjrman  of  his, 
which  I  cannot  refrain  .from  giving  here,  as  I  find  it  related.  "  An- 
thony Codrus  Uroeus,  a  most  learned  and  unfortunate  Italian,  bora 

*  I  bff  tbe  reader  to  coniMer  tiiis  pasjwj(ie  merely  as  a  apedttieti  of  the  mock- 
heroic  ityie,  and  at  baviog  Bothioy  to  do  widi  any  rtal  Aicts  or  fiwUngt. 
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near  Modeoa,  1446,  was  a  fitrikmg  kistaBce,*'  says  his  biographer,  **  of 
the  miseries  men  bring  upon  tbeoaselves  b  v  setting  th^  afiections  un« 
reasonably  on  trifles*  Tbis  learned  man  bved  at  Forli,  and  had  an 
apartment  in  the  palace.  •  His  room  was  so  very  dark,  that  he  was 
forced  to  use  a  candle  in  the  day-time ;  and  one  day,  going  abroad 
without  putting  it  out,  his  library  was  set  on  fire,  and  some  papers 
which  he  had  prepared  for  the  press  were  burned.  The  instant  he 
was  informed  of  this  ill  news,  he  was  affected  even  to  madness.  He 
ran  furiously  to  the  palace,  and  stopping  at  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
he  cried  aloud,  '  Christ  Jesus !  what  mighty  crime  have  I  committed ! 
whom  of  your  followers  have  I  ever  uyurea,  that  you  thus  rage  with 
inexpiaUe  hatred  against  me  V  Then  turning  himself  to  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  near  at  hand«  *  Virgin  (says  he)  hear  what  I  have  to 
say,  for  I  speak  in  earnest,  and  with  a  composed  spirit :  if  I  shall  hap- 
pen to  address  you  in  ray  dying  moments,  I  humbly  intreat  you  not 
to  hear  me,  nor  receive  me  into  Heaven,  for  i  i^m  determined  to 
spend  all  eternity  in  Hell!'  Those  who  heard  these  blasphenKKis  ex- 
pressions endeavoured  to  comfort  him ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  for,  the 
society  of  mankind  being  no  longer  supportable  to  him,  he  left  the 
dtyy  wad  retired,  like  a  savage,  to  the  deep  solitude  of  a  wood.  Some 
say  that  he  was  murdered  Uiere  by  rufRans :  others,  Uiat  he  died  9t 
Bok)gna  in  IMO,  after  much  contrition  and  penitence." 

Perhaps  the  censure  passed  at  the  outset  <^  the  anecdote  on  this  un- 
fortunate person  is  unfounded  and  severe,  when  it  is  said  that  he 
brought  his  miseries  on  himself  "  by  having  set  his  afi^dons  unreason- 
ably on  trifles."  To  others  it  might  appear  so ;  but  to  himself  the 
labour  of  a  whole  lifo  was  hardly  a  trifle.  His  passion  was  not  % 
causeless  one,  though  carried  to  such  frantic  excess.  The  story  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  last-mentioned  one,  who 
on  gcMng  into  his  study  and  finding  that  his  dog  Tray  had  thrown 
down  a  candle  on  the  table,  and  burnt  some  p^p^rs  of  great  value,  con- 
tented himself  with  exclaiming,  **  Ah !  Tray,  you  don't  know  the  mis- 
chief jon  have  done !"  Many  persons  would  not  forgive  the  over- 
turning a  cup  of  chocolate  so  soon. 

I  remember  hearing  an  instance  some  years  ago  of  a  man  of  cha«- 
raeter  and  property,  who  through  unexpected  losses  had  been  con- 
denmed  to  a  long  and  heart-breaking  imprisonment,  which  he  bore 
with  ^bemplary  fortitude.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  by  the  interest 
and  exertions  of  firiends,  he  obtained  his  discharge  with  every  prospect 
of  b^^innin^  the  world  afiresh,  and  had  made  his  arrangen^ents  for 
leaving  his  irksome  abode,  and  meeting  his  wife  and  family  at  a  dis- 
taoee  of  two  hundred  miles  by  a  certam  day.  Owing  to  the  misci^ 
riage  of  a  letter,  some  signature  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
bnninrsfl  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and  on  account  of  the  informality 
whidi  had  thus  arisen,  he  could  not  set  out  home  till  the  return  of  the 
post,  which  was  four  days  longer.  His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  de- 
ky.  He  had  wound  hknself  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  expectation ;  he 
had.  Sis  it  were,  calculated  his  patience  to  hold  out  to  a  certain  pcnnt, 
and  then  to  throw  down  hk  load  for  ever,  and  he  eotald  not  find  reso- 
lution to  resume  it  for  a  fow  hours  beyond  this.  He  put  an  end  to 
the  intolerable  oonflictof  hope  and  disappointment  ki  a  fit  of  exerueiat- 
ii^  angttisb*    Woes  that  we  ha«e  time  to  6ne§6e  and  leisure  to  eon- 
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template  break  thrir  force  by  being  spread  over  a  lamr  surface,  and 
borne  at  interrals ;  but  those  that  come  upon  us  su&enly,  for  how- 
ever short  a  time,  seem  to  insult  us  by  their  unnecessary  raid  uncalled- 
for  intrusion  ;  and  the  very  prospect  of  relief,  when  held  out  and  then 
withdrawn  fVom  us,  to  however  small  a  distance,  only  frets  impatience 
into  agony  by  tantaluring  our  hopes  and  wishes ;  and  to  rend  asunder 
the  tbm  partition  that  separates  us  from  our  fiivourite  object,  we  are 
ready  to  burst  even  the  fetters  of  life  itself! 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  demonstrated  how  it  is  that  a 
stronger  capacity  is  required  for  ihe  conduct  of  great  affiiirs  than  of 
small  ones.  The  organs  of  the  mind,  like  die  pupil  of  the  eye,  may 
be  contracted  or  dflated  to  view  a  broader  or  a  narrower  surface,  and 
yet  fmd  sufficient  variety  to  occupy  its  attention  in  eadi.  The  ma- 
terial universe  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  so  is  the  texture  of  human 
aflyrs.  We  take  things  in  the  gross  or  in  the  detail,  according  to  die 
occasion.  I  think  I  «mld  as  soon  get  up  the  bud^  of  Ways  and 
-Mewis  for  the  current  year,  as  be  sure  of  miJdng  bodi  ends  meeC»  and 
paying  my  rent  at  quarter-day  in  a  paltry  hudcster's  shop.  Great  ob- 
jects moVe  on  by  their  own  weight  and  impulse ;  great  power  tarns 
t»ide  petty  obstacles  ;  and  he,  w^  wields  it,  is  c^fian  bat  the  pvqipet 
^f  circumstances,  like  the  fly  on  the  whed  that  said, "  What  a  dost 
we  raise !''  It  is  easier  to  ruin  a  kingdom  and  aggrandise  one's  own 
pride  and  prejudices  than  to  set  up  a  green-grocer's  stall.  An  idiot  or 
»  madman  may  do  this  at  any  dme,  whose  word  is  law,  and  whose  nod 
-is  fate.  Nay,  he  whose  look  is  obedience,  and  who  understands  the 
silent  wishes  of  the  great,  may  easily  trample  on  the  necks  and  tread 
out  the  liberties  of  a  mighty  nadon,  deriding  their  strength,  and  hadng 
it  the  more  from  a  consciousness  of  his  own  meanness.  Power  is  not 
wisdom,  it  is  true ;  but  it  equally  ensures  its  own  objects.  It  does  not 
exact,  but  dispenses  with  talent.  When  a  man  creates  diis  power,  or 
new-mould)^  the  state  by  sage  counsels  and  bold  enterprises,  it  is  a  dST* 
^ent  thing  from  overturning  it  with  the  levers  that  are  put  into  his 
-baby  hands.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  argued  that  great  trans- 
acdons  and  complicated  concerns  ask  more  genius  to  conduct  diem 
-than  smaller  ones,  for  this  reason,  vis.  that  the  mind  must  be  M)t 
"either  to  embrace  a  greater  variety  of  details  in  a  more  extensive  range 
of  objects,  or  must  have  a  greater  &culty  of  generalizing,  or  a  greater 
depth  of  insight  into  ruling  principles,  and  so  come  at  true  results  in 
that  way.  Buonaparte  knew  every  thing,  even  to  the  names  of  our 
cadets  in  the  East-India  service ;  but  he  failed  in  this,  that  he  did  not 
calculate  the  resistance  which  barbarism  makes  to  refinement.  He 
thought  that  the  Russians  could  not  bum  Moscow,  because  the  Pari- 
sians could  not  bum  Paris.  The  French  think  every  thing  must  be 
French.  The  Cossacks,  alas  !  do  not  conform  to  etiquette :  the  rude- 
ness of  the  seasons  knows  no  rules  of  politeness ! — Some  artists  think 
it  a  test  of  genius  to  paint  a  large  picture,  and  I  grant  the  truth  of  diis 
position,  if  the  large  picture  contains  more  than  a  small  one.  It  is  not 
the  size  of  the  canvass,  but  the  quantity  of  truth  and  nature  put  into  it, 
that  setdes  the  point.  It  is  a  mistake,  common  enough  on  this  subject, 
to  suppose  that  a  miniature  is  more  finished  than  an  oil-picture.  The 
miniature  is  inferior  to  the  oil-picture  only  because  it  is  less  finished, 
because  it  cannot  follow  nature  into  so  many  individual  and  exact  par- 
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tknlars.  ThepitM>f  of  which,  k,  that  the  copy  of  a  good  portrait  will 
ahfrays  make  a  highly  finished  miniature  (see  for  example  Mr.  Bone's 
enaineb),  whereas  the  copy  of  a  good  miniature,  if  enlarged  to  thesiie 
of  life,  will  make  but  a  very  sorry  portrait.  Several  of  our  best  ar- 
tists, who  are  fond  of  painting  la^^e  figures,  invert  this  reasoning. 
They  make  the  whole  figure  gigantic,  not  that  they  may  have  room  for 
nature,  but  for  the  motion  of  their  brush  (as  if  thejr  wore  painting  the 
side  of  a  house),  regarding  the  extent  of  canvass  they  have  to  cover  as 
an  excuse  for  their  slovenly  and  hasty  manner  of  getting  over  it ;  and 
thus,  in  facti  leave  their  pictures  nothing  at  last  but  over-grown  minia- 
tares,  but  huge  caricatures.  It  is  not  necessary  in  any  case  (either  in 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  compass)  to  go  into  the  details,  so  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  effect,  and  decompound  the  face  into  porous  and  trans- 
parent molecules,  in  the  manner  of  Denner,  who  painted  v^at  he  saw 
through  a  magnifying-glass.  The  painter's  eye  need  not  be  a  micro- 
scope, but  I  contend  that  it  should  be  a  looking-glass,  bright,  clear, 
lucid.  The  Utile  in  art  begins  with  insignificant  parts,  with  what  does 
not  tell  in  connexion  with  other  parts.  The  true  artist  wUl  paint  not 
material  points,  but  moral  quantities.  In  a  word,  wherever  there  is 
Ceding  or  expression  in  a  muscle  or  a  vein,  there  is  grandeur  and  re- 
finement too. — ^I  will  conclude  these  remarks  with  an  account  of  the 
nanner  in  which  the  ancient  sculptors  combined  great  and  little  things 
m  such  matters.  "  That  the  name  of  Phidias,*'  says  Pliny,  **  is  illus- 
trioas  among  all  the  nations  that  have  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter,  no  one  doubts ;  but  in  order  that  those  may  know  that 
he  is  deservedly  praised  who  have  not  even  seen  his  works,  we  shall 
offer  a  few  arguments,  and  those  of  his  genius  only  :  nor  to  this  pur- 
pose shall  we  insist  on  the  beauty  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  nor  on  the 
magnitode  of  the  Minerva  at  Adiens,  though  it  is  twenty-six  cubits  in 
heiflht  (about  thirty-five  feet),  and  is  made  of  ivory  and  gold :  but  we 
^aU  rder  to  the  shield,  on  which  the  battle  of  the  Amazons  is  carved 
on  the  outer  side :  on  the  inside  of  the  same  is  the  fight  of  the  Gods 
and  Giants  ;  and  on  the  sandals,  that  hetweea  the  Centaurs  and  Lapi- 
thse ;  so  well  did  every  part  of  that  work  display  the. powers  of  the  art. 
Again,  the  sculptures  on  the  pedestal  he  called  the  birth  of  Pandora : 
tiiere  are  to  be  seen  in  number  thirty  Grods,  the  figure  of  Victory  being 
particularly  admirable :  the  learned  also  admire  the  figures  of  die  ser- 
pent and  me  brazen  sphinx,  writhing  under  the  spear.  These  things 
are  mentioned,  in  passing,  of  an  artist  never  enough  to  be  commended, 
that  it  may  be  seen  that  he  shewed  the  same  magnificence  even  in  small 
£tang^**— Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  Book  36. 
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THE    OBLIGING    ASSASSIN. 
FROM  THE  F&ENCH. 

Once  sleeping  in  an  Inn  at  Dover, 
Dreaming  of  thieve*— my  passage  over — 

And  murderoos  hands  that  grasp'd  a  trigger. 
The  door  flew  open — 1  awoke. 

When  a  pale  heteroclite  fignre. 
With  dusty  shpes  stalk'd  in,  and  spoke : 
•*  You  see  what  'tis  1  want — make  haste ! 

Dress ! — ^you  've  no  moment's  time  to  waste." 

Trembling  all  over  with  the  notion 

Of  being  suddenly  dispatch'd, 

I  huddled  on  my  clothes,  and  snatchM 
My  hat — prepared  for  locomotion  5 
But  thrust  into  a  chair,  he  put 

Round  me  a  winding-sheet,  or  shroud : 
Behold  me  pinion'd  hand  and  foot. 

What  horrors  to  my  fancy  crowd  ! 
While  no  resistance  could  be  plann'd 
To  one  with  instrument  in  hand. 
Who  with  a  grin  began  to  seize  and 
Grasp  me  iirmly  by  tne  wesand. 

In  this  alarmine  plight  compellM 

To  keep  as  silent  as  a  fish. 
Some  compound  to  my  lips  he  held. 

Mixing  it  in  a  brazen  dish  -y 
And  when  I  winced,  and  made  grimace. 
He  dasb*d  it  foaming  in  my  face. 
Fuming  and  fretting,  white  as  snow. 

Expecting  some  terrific  death. 
Drops  from  my  face  began  to  flow, 

I  clenchM  my  teeth,  and  pump'd  my  breath. 

Moved  by  the  terror  I  beira3r*d. 

And  wishing  to  dispatch  me  quicker. 
He  flourish'd  an  alarming  blade. 

Whose  very  aspect  made  me  sicker: 
To  work  he  went — my  throat  soon  ran 

With  blood  from  an  incision  g^ven ; 
More  than  half  dead,  I  then  began 

To  recommend  my  soul  to  Heaven. 

The  cut-throat  presently  repenting 

That  all  my  pangs  should  thus  De  sped, 
Stepp'd  back,  and  then  came  on,  presenting 

A  sort  of  flre-arm  at  my  head. 
He  seized  me  by  the  throttle  fast. 

Until  my  visa^  black  became ; 
And  then,  to  finish  all  at  last, 

Th'  assassin  took  deliberate  aim.— 

Amazement !  spite  of  all  his  pains. 

By  miracle  I  'scaped  his  ire. 
For  meaning  to  blow  out  my  brains. 

The  powder  hit  me — not  the  fire. 
Madden'd  to  find  his  purpose  balk'd. 

He  tried  a  different  method  quite. 
In  clouds  of  dust,  as  round  he  stalk'd. 

Striving  to  stifle  me  outright. 
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At  Fate  9UU  tavtd  nie  from  hit  fangs. 

And  Death  was  slow  lo  grant  his  prayer. 
In  order  to  increase  my  pangs. 

He  twisted,  pull'd,  and  tore  my  hair. 
I  gave  a  sigh — th'  assassin  prone 

To  let  no  prize  his  clutches  pass, 
Snatch'd  up  my  purse  beside  me  thrown. 

And  then  prepared  my  Cot^Mte-pnce, 
At  this  transported  more  and  more. 

My  knife  (of  bone)  1  fiercely  drew  5 
My  Mversary  gaio'd  the  door. 

And  in  a  glass  my  face  1  view. 
Guess  my  surprise — my  joy  to  see. 

That  the  assassin  who  distressed  me. 
Instead  of  mortal  injury. 

Had  kindly  powdered,  shaved,  and  drcss'd  nre !  H. 


WOMEN. 

It  has  oAeti  been  a  subject  of  meditation  with  me,  whether  there  be 
really  any  difference  between  men  aad  women-^  meim  in  their  intol-* 
lectoal  powers.  It  is  argued  by  some,  that  there  is  naturally  no  dif- 
ference whatever,  and  that  all  the  diflRsrence  we  observe  is  produced  hy 
art.  Education  has  certainly  a  wonderful  influence  in  falconing  tlM 
mind,  and  some  philosophers  have  carried  this  principle  so  far,  as  to 
ascribe  to  it  all  die  varieties  in  the  animal  creatioti.  They  say  that 
man  is  indebted  for  his  superiority  solely  to  some  accidental  peculiari* 
ties  in  his  organization ;  that  had  he  had  the  hoof  of  an  ox,  the  naih 
of  die  wolf,  or  the  claws  of  the  lion,  he  would  have  been  no  better  than 
diese  snknals.  I  confess  I  do  not  hold  with  this  sort  of  philosophy ; 
I  radier  think,  with  Galen,  that  man  is  wise  not  because  of  his  hands* 
but  that  he  had  hands  appended  to  his  wrists  instead  of  the  hools  of  a 
horse,  because  of  his  pre-eminent  wisdom.  And  I  think,  in  like  man** 
ner,  it  will  be  easy  to  shew,  that  there  is  a  natural,  or,  as  the  MarquM 
of  Londonderry  would  say,  a  fundamental  diffbrence  between  the  sexes^ 
wlM^ly  independent  of  social  institutions. 

Were  there  not  this  difference,  how  is  it  that  women,  in  all  ages  aad 
in  all  countries,  have  held  only  a  subordinate  station  in  society  ?  Edu- 
cation is  insufficient  to  account  for  this  circamstance,  because  it  is  in 
nature  for  every  thing  ultimately  to  triumph  over  adventitious  obsta- 
cles, and  attain  that  rank  for  which  it  is  qualified.  Besides,  we  do  not 
observe  that  education  exerts  such  an  omnipotent  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  individuab.  Most  persons,  remarkable  for  intellectual 
eminence,  have  attained  it  in  spite  of  peculiar  dbadvantagos ;  it  hti$ 
ever  been  the  lot  of  <jenius  to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  fortone* 
birth,  and  education.  Allowing,  then,  that  females  labour  under  dis^ 
advantages  from  this  source,  is  it  not  surprising  that  they  do  not  exhi* 
bit  similar  instances  of  triumphing  over  them  ?  yet  we  do  not  find  such 
instances.  If  they  aflbrd  any  extraordinary  examples  of  intellect,  they 
are  always,  1  apprehend,  an  inferior  grade.  Thus  they  have  produced 
no  philosopher  equal  to  Newton,  no  poet  like  Homer,  no  conqueror 
like  Alexander,  no  dramadst  like  Shakspeare, — «or,  to  my  nund,  any 
cook  equal  to  the  great  Doctor  Kitchener. 
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Eminent  women,  no  doubt,  there  have  been  ;  but  when  we  examine 
their  productions,  we  seldom,  I  think,  fail  to  discorer  traces  to  which 
sex  thef  belong :  the  peculiarities  of  their  nature  usually  reminding  us 
of  the  fable  of  ^sop,  quoted  by  Bacon ;  when  puss  sat  demurely  at 
table,  in  man's  attire,  till  a  mouse  crossed  the  room.  The  late  Madame 
de  Stael  was  a  striking  instance  of  this  sort.  No  female  displayed 
greater  and  more  varied  powers  of  intellect ;  yet  in  h^  occasional  vanity 
and  egotism,  and  especially  in  her  personal  antipathies,  she  evinced  all 
the  weaknesses  (shall I  say?)  of  her  sex.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  another 
instance  of  a  masculine  mind  conjoined  with  womanly  infirmities.  She 
was  never  weary  of  listening  to  discourses  on  her  "  excdknt  beautiet^*' 
and  her  most  grave  ministers  found  no  way  so  eflbctual  to  her  fiivonr 
as  by  teUing  1^,  that  **  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  dazzlod  them  like  the 
BOB,  and  thejr  could  not  behold  it  with  fixed  eyes."  But  perhaps  the 
rarest  example  of  intellectual  manhood  is  Catherine  the  Second,  Em- 
press of  Russia  :  she  indeed  seems  to  have  had  very  little  of  woman  in 
her  nature ;  even  her  vices  were  of  a  manly  order — ambitious,  cmel, 
and  imperious ;  and  in  her  amours  she  appears,  in  some  respects,  to 
have  usurped  the  place  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  treated  her  numerous 
lovers  more  like  her  mistresses  than  admirers. 

I  have  chosen  these  three  examples  as  being  the  best  known,  and 
exhibiting  the  strong^t  claims  to  an  equality  with  man.  I  p^iiaps 
might  have  found  living  instances  of  great  merit,  but  I  prefer  ccm- 
finkig  my  observations  to  those  that  are  dead.  The  examples,  however, 
that  I  have  quoted,  by  no  means  decide  the  question :  it  is  not  by  par- 
ticttlar  instances,  but  by  comparing  the  most  eminent  of  hath  sexes^ 
diaA  a  fiiir  inference  can  be  drawn. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  dispute  about  words,  arisii^  fit>m 
the  standard  to  whidi  we  refer.  Man's  superiority  is  not  mdversttL 
If  he  possess  the  comprehension  of  an  angel,  he  has  neither  the  eye  of 
an  ea^,  nor  the  fleetness  of  a  greyhound.  If  he  excel  woman  (*'  lovely 
woman,"  as  the  poets  say)  in  arts  and  arms,  and  science  and  phflos<>- 
phy,  in  foresight  and  grandeur  of  soul,  how  vastly  inferior  is  he  in  all 
the  softOT  graces,  in  tenderness,  ddicacy,  and  sentiment  t  Whal^  in* 
deed,  would  man  have  been  without  woman,  or  where  would  he  hav« 
been! 

**  Oh,  wooian  I  lovely  woman !  Nature  made  you 

To  temper  mawc  we  had  been  brutes  without  you  1 

Angels  are  painted  fitir  to  look  like  you : 

There '«  in  you  all  that  we  believe  of  Heaven— 

Amazing  bnghtness,  purity,  and  truth. 

Eternal  joy  and  everlasting  love.** 

Bnt  there  is  no  end  to  such  a  theme.  For  my  part,  I  think  Nature 
in  this  niatter  has  shewn  her  accustomed  wisdom.  As  she  made  man 
wtdi  a  right  and  a  left  hand,  so  it  seems  meet  diat  there  should  be  some 
inequriity  between  the  sexes;  for,  as  monogamy  (Mr.  Malthus  not-' 
wi&Btanding)  is  dearly  a  state  designed  for  man,  it  wouM  obviously  ' 
have  been  a  source  of  endless  embarrassment,  contention,  and  diAculty, 
had  Ae  narties  in  all  respects  been  exactly  equal  and  homologous. 

I  shall  condude  these  observations,  by  remarking  three  paradoxes 
eonoermng  females,  the  first  shewing  how  much  more  mdividual  se- 
curity depends  on  public  opinion  than  positive  institutions.    Although 
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finailee  are  exeliided  frompuwer,  apd  apparently  without  proieetion, 
yet  DO  class  is  ntMNre  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  ri^ts.  Without 
representative  in  parliament,  they  are  least  of  all  obnoxious  to  oppte^ 
five  laws ;  excluded  from  juries,  the  bar,  and  the  bench,  their  onenees 
are  always  viewed  with  indulgence.  They  have  no  minister  in  the 
church,  yet  no  dass  is  prayed  for  more  fervently ;  nor  have  they  any 
part  in  the  army  or  navy,  yet  both  are  enthusiastic  in  their  service ; 
nor  in  the  magistracy,  yet  aldermen*  and  justices  of  peace  are  al- 
most proverbi^y  devoted  to  their  interests.  In  short,  every  where, 
sad  on  every  occasipn,  they  are  treated  as  privileged  beings,  entitled  to 
precedency;  and  thus  do  they  enjoy  Uie  honours  and  immunities; 
throof^  courtesy,  which  the  most  unquestioned  right  and  superiority 
would  scarcely  procure  them.  It  is  certainly  a  most  refined  and  noble 
principle,  which  grants  from  generosity  that  respect,  reverence,  and  de- 
votion which  the  most  unbounded  power  could  scarcely  command.  If 
that  chivalrous  feding  which  protects  the  interests  of  the  £siir  from 
violi^tion  firom  a  sense  of  their  weakness,  were  to  be  extended  to  the. 
poorer  di^saas  from  a  sense  of  their  destitute  condition,  there  cannot 
be  a  doi;d>t  that  their  rights  would  be  far  more  effectually  guarded 
than  by  universal  8u£Brage  and  annual  parliaments.  So  mu^i  mora- 
omnipotent  is  opinion  than  law. 

Toe  second  paradox  is  somewhat  connected  with  the  first*  Though 
females  are  considered  unqualified  for  superior  stations  in  society,  yet 
they  sometimes  exercise  sovereign  authority  ;  thoutfh  they  are  consi-  - 
dered  unfit  to  discharge  the  functions  of  an  admiral,  a  judge,  a  com- 
mander-in-chief,  or  even  a  parish  beadle,  yet  they  are  sometimes  plaeed» 
by  die  principle  of  hereditary  succession^  at  the- bead  of  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

Ine  knt  paradox  is  this :  one  would  imagine  in  the  warm  regions  of 
the  jooth,  where  men's  passions  are  the  most  violent,  fismales  would 
have  atttdned  the  highest  rank;  instead  of  which,  it  is  in  the  cold 
countries  of  the  nor&  that  modem  gallantry  had  its  origin.     Tacitus 

gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  distinguished  manner  in  which  our 
ermaii  ancestors  treated  their  women  in  their  almost  impeneteble 
forssta.  They  worshipped  d>em  as  a  sort  of  supernatural  beings ;  their  - 
household  gods  in  peace,  their  most  valued  treasure  in  war,  and  their 
oounsdors  and  companions  at  all  times.  This  high  homage  no 
doubt,  arose  fi^m  the  extreme  ddicacy  which  prevailed  respecting  the 
sental  intercourse.  It  was  esteemed  dishonourable  to  he  intimate 
widi  a  woman  till  d>e  twentieth  year ;  a  custom  which,.  Sir  Walter  Scott  • 
ebaenres,  was  not  only  fiivourable  to  health  and  morals,  but  contributed 
to  place  females  in  that  dignified  rank  which  they  held  in  society. 
**  Nothing,'*  continiies  the  same  writer,  <<  tends  so  much  to  Uunt  the 
feeUiiffs,  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  destroy  the  imagination,  as  the 
wor^p  of  the  Vaga  Venus  in  early  youth."*  The  German  wife,  on6e 
mtfiiea,  sddom  endeavoured  to  form  a  second  union.  Polygamy  was 
■nkaown;  and  adultery,  which  rarely  occurred,  was  punished  with 
great  aevmty ;  while  the  unfortunate  offender  had  no  chance  to  obtain 
a  seeood  huslMiod,  however  distinguished  by  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth. 
TWese  ciMtmns  suflSciently  account  for  the  high  estimation  of  women 

*  Art  Chwmlry,  Sopp.  to  Eacyc  Brit. 
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among  tlie  Gothic  tribes.  The  divinity  of  females  is  in  their  diasttty: 
when  that  is  violated,  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  rent,  and  they  cease  ahncMt 
to  be  objects  of  devotion.  They  are  then  reduced  to  that  state  of  humi- 
liation in  which  we  find  them  in  the  seraglios  of  the  East.  Is  it  sur- 
prking,  then,  that  they  guard  with  such  watchfulness  this  secret  of  their 
power  ?  To  them  it  is  ^e  wand  of  harlequin ;  and  such  as  betray  it  to 
the  enemy  are  very  naturally  shunned  as  traitresses  to  the  interests  of 
their  order.  Indeed  it  is  a  double  treachery,  equally  injurious  to  both 
sides :  by  it  the  women  lose  their  dominion,  and  the  men,  who  had  pro- 
bably fed  on  heavenly  visions,  awake,  in  the  fruition  of  their  hopes,  with 
the  sad  conviction  of  Phillip  of  their  own  mortality. 

There  is  anodier  consideration  arising  out  of  this  subject,  whicii  may, 
perhaps,  be  worth  noticing.  We  learn  from  it,  that  European  gaBan- 
try  is  not  formed  on  the  models  of  ancient  chivalry,  but  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  a  much  higher  source — from  that  source  from  which  we  de- 
rive our  most  valued  municipal  institutions.  Indeed  chivalry  (what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed) 
was  but  a  gloomy,  ascetic,  and  absurd  superstition,  which  very  soon 
after  its  institution  degenerated  into  the  coarsest  brutality  and  licen- 
tiousness. Mr.  Dymoke,  at  the  Coronation,  I  have  ofren  thought,  was 
but  a  poor  representation  of  the  stern,  subacid  knights  of  yore ;  his 
gaudy  plumes  and  tinsel  trappings  had  as  much  relation  to  the  God- 
freys, Orlandos,  and  Bertrands  of  the  old  time,  as  a  modern  drawing- 
room  has  to  the  hall  of  William  Rufus. — But  I  have  now  done,  Mr. 
Editor.  In  looking  over  the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  I  find  diat  there 
are  some  matters  at  which  your  fair  readers  may  probably  cavil :  you 
know.  Sir,  my  object  is  merely  truth  and  fair  play  ;  should  I  there&re 
have  inadvertently  fallen  into  any  considerable  errors,  I  shall  most  will- 
ingly submit  to  correction.  They  are,  however,  points  I  should  by 
no  means  wish  to  discuss  viva  voce  ;  therefore,  with  your  permission, 
would  prefer  receiving  a  trifling  list  of  errata  through  the  medium  of  a 
fbture  Number. 

P.  S.  I  intend,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  send  you  my  thoughts  on 
Love  :  this  will  probably  be  about  Christmas,  or  perhaps  not  till  the 
vernal  equinox.  Montaione  the  Younger. 


SON  K  ST. 

O  Slsbp  !  where  hast  thou  been  the  live-long  night. 
That  thus  at  early  mom  thou  visit'st  me 
With  late  and  languid  step  ? — Unkiad,  to  flet 

The  care-toss'd  couch  of  melancholy  wight. 

And  lay  thy  leaden  finger,  envious  sprite. 
On  lids  that  veil  the  glance  cfgaiety. 
And  lips  that  breathe  but  mirth  ana  melody, 

StiU  silencing  the  pratde  of  delight. 

And  now  thou  com'st  to  me,  ^en  at  this  hour 
Alone  mv  heart  feels  ifreshoess-'-'with  the  sun. 

The  lark,  tne  young  breeze*  and  the  dawning  fiower, 
Seeking  to  sympathize — I  find  begun 

Its  springiness  and  youth,  but  tnou  forbid'st. 
And  cuttest  oflF  my  fancies  in  the  midst. 
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ON    THE    GERMAN    DRAMA. 

When  the  German  Drama  is  mentioned,  the  mind  is  immediately 
filled  with  images  of  vehement  passion,  touching  sensibility,  elevated 
and  tender  sentiments,  strikingly  diversified  character,  agonizing  dis- 
tress, electrifying  cmtps  de  theatre,  and  interesting  incidents  wrought 
into  complicated  and  mysterious  faWe ;  all  carried  to  just  that  pitch  of 
extravagance,  which,  even  whilst  it  offends  the  critical  taste,  irresistibly 
&8cinates  the  imagination.  Such  was  the  German  drama  when  it  first 
became  known  in  this  country,  but  such  it  is  no  longer.  Of  late  years 
either  the  above  enumerated  constituents  of  tragedy  have  been  syste- 
matically rejected,  or  if  they  havfe  been  admitted,  they  have  been  so 
skilfully  compounded  as  to  produce  a  result  very  different  from  what 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  change  so  extraordinary  and  sudden 
may  render  it  well  worth  our  while  to  bestow  some  pages  upon  the 
Teutonic  Melpomene. 

Of  the  style  of  tragedy  usually  meant  to  be  designated  by  the  name 
German  Drama,  the  finest  specimen  is,  we  believe,  the  celebrated 
**  Robbers"  of  Schiller.  This  piece  is  so  generally  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  details  respecting  it ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  equally  a  work  of  supererogation  to  mention  the  impression  it 
made  upon  the  apparently  very  susceptible  youth  of  Germany,  which 
was  such,  that  the  active  interference  of  government  became  requisite 
to  prevent  a  whole  university's  being  organised  into  troops  of  banditti. 
The  singular  susceptibility  displayed  upon  this  occasion  might  possibly 
depend  upon  some  peculiarities  of  disposition,  not  to  be  understood 
without  such  an  investigation  of  the  whole  constitution  of  German  so- 
ciety, as  might,  we  suspect,  prove  a  task  of  some  difficulty,  besides 
that  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  Or  pos- 
sibly we  may  be  indebted  for  our  exemption  from  such  fearfully  felo- 
nious influences  solely  and  simply  to  the  circumstance  of  our  being 
acquainted  with  "  Die  Rauber"  only  in  the  retirement  of  our  closets,  and 
never  having  had  our  imaginations  stimulated  by  the  intoxicating  effect 
of  theatrical  representation,  by  the  exertion  of  every  effort  of  histrionic 
skill  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  Karl  Moor,  a  hero  who  appears  to  be 
driven  into  crime  by  the  very  excess  of  his  virtues,  combined  with  his 
deficiency  in  the  single,  and  to  youth  uninteresting,  quality  of  common 
sense  ;  a  splendour  that  derives  increased  brilliancy  from  its  contrast 
to  the  cold,  sophistically  calculating  vice  of  Franz  Moor,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  old  father,  as  well  as  from  the  devoted  afiection  with  which, 
even  in  the  depth  of  his  guilt  and  infamy,  he  still  inspires  the  tenderly 
impassioned  Araalie.  Leaving  this  question  undecided,  we  will  merely 
obierve,  that  although  for  some  unexplained  reason  Schiller  chose  to 
write  this  play  in  prose,  probably  from  a  wish  of  deepening  its  pathos 
by  adhering  more  closely  to  nature,  it  bears  throughout,  in  story, 
situation^  character,  and  sentiment,  as  well  as  in  language,  indubitable 
proofs  of  its  being  the  production  of  a  poet,  and  of  a  poet  endowed 
with  no  ordinary  powers. 

*  The  "  Kabale  umi  Liebe"  of  the  same  author  is  equally  familiar  to 
the  English  reader,  who  has  been  presented  widi  two  versions  of  it 
«inder  the  different  titles  of  "  Cabal  and  Love,"  and  "  The  Minister." 
This  is  a  piece  of  hxnnbler  pretensions,  though  it  holds  a  high,  if  not 
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the  highest  rank  amongst  Domestic  Tra^dies.  Its  colouring  is  of  a 
lower  tone.  That  part  of  the  poetry  of  the  drama  which  springs  from 
the  external  circumstances  and  manner  of  life  of  its  personages,  is  here 
wholly  wanting ;  instead  of  haronial  castles,  ruined  towers,  and  the 
caverns  of  banditti,  we  are  introduced  into  the  cabinets  of  prime  minis- 
ters, the  boudoirs  of  royal  mistresses,  and  the  parlours  of  music-masters. 
Still,  notwithstanding  this  very  prosaic  locality,  the  high,  chivalrous 
character  of  Ferdinand,  who  has  preserved  himself  untainted  amidst 
tlie  atmosphere  of  court  intrigue  that  surrounds  him,  the  punty  and 
simplicity  of  Louisa,  and  the  wild  loftiness  of  feeling  that  almost  re- 
deems the  shame  of  the  guilty  Lady  Milford,  breathe  a  strain  of  poetry 
over  the  whole,  amply  atoning  for  all  other  deficiencies. 

But  the  business  of  writing  for  the  stage  fell  into  inferior  bands ; 
and  if  we  trace  the  proffress,  or  rather  the  decline  of  the  German 
drama  in  the  works  of  Kotzebue  and  Iffland,  without  extending  our 
researches  over  a  wider  field,  we  shall  probably  discover  the  cause  of 
the  violent  re-action  that  has  occurred. 

Koizebue  wrote  a  few  regular  tragedies  and  comedies,  but  by  Car 
the  larger  part  of  his  innumerable  volumes  consists  of  domestic  trage- 
dies and  romantic  plays,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  this  German 
term  of  art  for  pieces  of  the  nature  of  "  The  Robbers."  Under  these  two 
last  heads  we  include,  indiscriminately,  dramas  in  which  there  are,  or 
are  not,  any  deaths ;  inasmuch  as  that  single  circumstance  can  hardly 
be  thought  sufficient  to  make  any  essential  difference  in  the  character 
of  plays  otherwise  ess^iitially  similar,  though  in  point  of  &ct  it  does 
form  the  sole  distinction  between  the  French  drame  and  the  domestic 
tragedy.  Neither  our  author's  regular  tragedies  in  blank  verse^  with 
an  occasional  intermixture  of  dactyls  and  spondees,  nor  his  comedies, 
would  have  gained  him  much  celebrity  in  his  own  country,  certainly 
none  out  of  it :  it  was  as  a  writer  of  romantic  plays  and  domestic  tra- 
gedies that  he  acquired  his  reputation,  and  it  is  as  such  only  that  we 
have  to  consider  him.  If  upon  this  ground  we  proceed  to  compare 
him  with  Schiller,  we  shall  find  that  by  him  every  point  enumerated  m 
our  first  sentence  as  constituents  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the 
German  Drama,  is  more  strongly  and  more  coarsely  marked,  more 
glaringly  coloured ;  so  that,  althouffh  the  intensity  of  his  distresses,  his 
dangers,  and  his  passions,  seizes  for  the  moment  powerfully  upon  the 
affections,  the  agitation  of  interest  no  sooner  subsides,  than  the  mind, 
unless  very  juvenile  indeed,  is  revolted  by  the  extravagance  and  in- 
congruity of  what  the  instant  before  commanded  tears.  To  prove  this 
charge  it  would  only  be  needful  to  analyze  some  of  this  author's  pieces; 
but  so  many  of  them  are  intimately  known  as  well  to  every  visitor  of 
the  theatre,  as  to  every  lover  of  works  of  fiction,  that  we  hold  it  suf- 
ficient, instead  of  thus  swelling  our  pages  and  our  labours,  to  refer  our 
readers  to  "  Pizarro,"  "  The  Stranger,"  "  The  Virgin  of  the  Sun," 
"  Count  Benyowsky,"  "  Lovers'  Vows,"  &c.  &c. 

Shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this  exaggeration  in  the  necessity  under 
which  the  authors  of  plays  of  this  kind  lie,  to  enchtrir  upon  eadi  other, 
in  order  to  excite  airesh an  appetite  partially  blunted  as  well  as  cloyed? 
Or  shall  we  give  its  explanation  in  a  word,  by  boldly  asserting  that 
Kotzrlmc,  despite  his  blank  verse  and  his  hexameters,  was  no  poet, 
while  to  these  two  species  of  dramatic  compoution  poetry  is  indispen- 
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vid>le  ?  This  last  part  of  our  pesitioD  demands  a  few  addhiooal  words. 
That  poetry  is  indispensable  to  the  romantic  play,  we  apprehend  no 
one  will  dispute.  It  is  in  truth  its  life-blood,  its  vivifying  prindf^. 
The  romantic  play  is  by  its  very  essence  removed  far  beyond  common 
exist^ice,  and  requires  the  music  of  the '  enchanting  shell'  to  harmoniae 
its  parts  and  proportions ;  besides,  ere  we  can  enter  heart  and  soul 
into  scenes  so  remote  from  our  habitual  sympathies  and  experience, 
our  fancy,  our  sensibility,  in  short  our  whole  intellectual  nature,  must 
be  raised  to  a  d^^ree  of  excitement  which  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
action  of  the  master-spell  of  the  bard.  Tlie  spirit  of  poetry  seems 
eongenial  with  all  that  is  beyond  our  knowledge ;  when  improbabili- 
ties are  presented  to  us  in  a  humbler  form,  we  can  perceive  merely 
their  absurdity.  But  domestic  tragedy,  it  may  be  said,  professedly 
confines  its  representations  to  calamities  of  daily  occurrence,  to  scenes 
in  which  poetry  can  neither  be  required  nor  admitted.  It  is  because 
domestic  tragedy  exhibits  to  us  those  naked  and  fiimiliar  misfortunes 
to  which  we  are  all  hourly  liable,  that  it  requhres,  not  the  fbims — they 
would  counteract  the  purpose  of  fidelity  to  nature — but  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  to  relieve  by  its  innate  loveliness  emotions  so  Intterly  and  purely 
painful,  as  to  be  probably  only  endured  from  an  idea  that  so  mudi 
suffering  must  strengthen  the  impression  of  the  moral  lesson  such  per* 
formances  are  for  the  most  part  intended  to  convey. 

If  we  now  descend  to  Iffland,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  suspect  that 
this  author,  together  with  some  others  of  his  less  noted  and  less  fertile 
contemporaries,  was  trying  experiments  upon  the  quantity  of  unmixed 
pain  which  human  bein^  woidd  be  contented  to  bear  and  call  plea- 
sure. We  believe  his  writings  are  whoUy  unknown  to  the  British  public^ 
and  we  hnagine  that  no  translator  is  likdy  to  be  found  hardy  enough 
voluntarily  to  encounter  the  misery  of  confining  his  fan^  amidst  such 
depressing  sorrows.  We  are  ourselves  already  impatient  to  escape 
from  their  recollection,  and  will  endeavour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible 
in  explaining  his  scheme  of  tragedy.  Embarrassed  circumstances  con- 
stitute his  usual  source  of  distress,  and  to  these  he  delights  to  super- 
add such  other  pressure  as  may,  by  a  refinement  of  torture,  drive  the 
most  honourable  spirito  to  seek  relief  not  only  in  guilt  but  in  base- 
ness. When  he  sometimes  quits  this  favourite  subject,  lie  either 
involves  honourable  men  connected  with  government  in  disgrace  and 
^parent  criminality,  through  the  machinations  of  the  meanest  hangers- 
on  upon  a  court,  or  he  obl^(es  parents,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties,  to  break  the  hearts  of  their  own  children.  One  or  two  exam- 
ples will  afford  sufficient  illustration.  In  one  piece  the  son  of  a  sort  of 
Receiver-ffeneral  of  taxes  plays  deep  at  the  house  of  a  young  lady  of 
rank  and  fortune,  with  whom  be  is  desperately  in  love,  and  incurs  enor- 
mous debts.  The  discharge  of  one  of  them,  a  debt  of  honour  due  to 
his  high-bom  rival,  is  deioanded  upon  the  very  day  when  he  expects 
to  obtain  the  lady's  consent.  Its  non-payment  would  infallibly  ruin  all 
bis  hopes,  his  &inily  resources  he  has  drained,  he  is  irritated  by  taunts 
touching  plebeian  honour,  and  he  privately  takes  the  requisite  sum  out 
of  his  Other's  tax-chest.  The  de&lcation  in  the  fether*s  accounts  is 
discovered  by  the  *  Superior  Commissioner,*  and  the  whole  family 
are  overwhelmed  with  infamy  and  ruin  beyond  redemption.  We  use 
thk  expression,  notwithstanding  the  '  Superior  Commissioner,'  after  an 
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act  or  two,  during  which  we  expect  to  see  them  all  die  every  minute, 
charitably  manages  to  hush  up  the  affair  in  the  last  scene,  as  the  poor  old 
*  Receiver-general*  is  evidently  left  upon  his  deatli-bed. — In  another, 
the  proofs  that  the  son  of  a  *  War  Counsellor'  has  been  guilty  of  some- 
thing very  wrong  concerning  official  money,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
wicked  '  Commissary'  whom  the  ',War  Counsellor'  is  prosecuting  for 
fraud  and  peculation.     As  no  threats  can  shake  tlie  old  man  in  his 

§ublic  duty,  means  are  found  to  dishonour  him  in  the  Prince's  opinion, 
'he  plot  is  luckily  detected  in  the  last  act  by  the  *  Commissary's'  in- 
discreetly offering  a  bribe  to  an  honest  *  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,'  and 
the  Prince  and  his  *  War  Counsellor'  are  tenderly  reconciled  :  but  the 
son  meanwhile  blows  his  brains  out,  and  the  curtain  fiills  upon  the 
Prince's  fruitless  endeavours  to  console  the  wretched  father. — Lastly, 
in  a  tragedy  in  his  more  dignified  style,  the  daughter  of  the  Commander 
of  a  besieged  town  imprudently  induces  her  lover,  one  of  the  officers, 
to  leave  his  post,  which  he  conceives  to  be  for  the  time  secure,  to  at- 
tempt to  save  her  from  a  forced  marriage.  The  post  is  surprised  and 
taken  in  his  ab^nce.  He  is  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  The  old 
General  orders  his  execution,  and  comforts  his  daughter  with  the  as- 
surance that  she  will  not  long  outlive  him.  When  the  curtain  drops, 
the  lover  is  led  to  execution  ;  the  father  is  summoned  to  head  an  at- 
tack, in  which  he  hopes  and  means  to  be  killed,  and  the  lady  drops 
down,  we  know  not  whether  fainting  or  dead. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  stage  in  Germany  soon  after  some  of  the 
mightiest  minds  the  country  could  boast  had  introduced  the  romantic 
play  and  domestic  tragedy,  owing  probably  to  both  the  above-mentioned 
causes,  want  of  poetic  genius  in  the  authors,  and  the  necessity  of  out- 
vying each  other  in  wildness  or  depth  of  interest.     How  Schiller  fdt 
this  degradation  of  his  art,  he  has  himself  told  us  in  a  little  poem  call- 
ed Shakspeare's  Shade.     In  this  he  represents  himself  as  visiting  the 
infernal  Regions  to  question  Tiresias  respecting  the  ancient  buskin.     He 
meets  Shakspeare,  who  makes  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  drama  in 
Germany,  «ome  of  which,  we  think,  might  have  come  more  naturally 
from  Comeille.     We  will  give  our  readers  the  few  lines  that  mark  the 
writer's  strong  reprobation  of  the  then  prevailing  manner ;  and  as  the 
poem  is  in  the  classical  elegiac  measure,  shall  content  ourselves  with 
translating  it  into  blank  verse.     It  is  a  dialogue,  and  Shakspeare  asks^ 
"  You  then  admit  Thalia's  sportive  dance. 
Beside  Melpomene's  sad  solemn  e^ii" 
"  Neither ;  we  want  pulpit-moraTity, 
And  proper  household  griefs  to  touch  our  hearts." 
"  Wnat,  then,  is  Caesar  banished  from  your  stage, 
Orestes,  and  the  sad  Andromache?" 
"  Pshaw.I  We  like  Curates,  Common  Councilmcn, 
Clerks,  Ensigns,  Lawyers,  Captains  of  Light  Horse." 
*'  And  how  can  such  poor  creatures  be  involved 
In  terrible  or  tragical  events  ?" 
"  How  ?  They  cabal,  lend  money  upon  pawn. 
Steal  silver  spoons,  and  risk  the  pillory.*' 
**  Where  find  you  then  that  great  gigantic  Fate 
Bywhich  our  kind  's  exalted  even  when  crush'd  ?" 
"That's  nonsense:  our  good  neighbours,  and  ourselves 
We  seek,  with  all  our  troubles  and  distress." 
'*  That  you  have  more  conveniently  at  home. 
Why  come  you  thence  if  you  seek  nothing  else  ?" 
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The  disgust  and  aversion  here  expressed  for  the  then  popular  style 
of  theatrical  composition,  probably  excited  in  Sdiiller  a  warmer  admi- 
mtion  for  the  ancient  tragedians,  than  he  entertained  when  he  wrote 
**  Die  Rauber"  and  *'  Kabale  und  Liebe."  He  accordingly  applied  him- 
self diligently  to  study  the  spirit  of  classical  Tragedy,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  JEtthctk,  With  respect  to  the  latter  subject  of  his  investi- 
gations, our  readers  will  probably  expect  that  we  should  a£R>rd  them 
some  explanation,  but  we  trust  diey  will  not  rcf^uire  it  to  be  actually 
full  and  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not 
very  well  understand  it  ourselves.  What  we  do  know  about  the  matter 
shall  be  faithfully  imparted  to  them.  The  word  (esthetic  i^pears  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  Greek  aiadtiati,  and  it  is  used  by  some 
metaphysical  writers,  particularly  by  Kant,  according  to  its  original 
meaning,  to  denote  sensible  perception.  Schiller,  and  other  authors  of 
the  same  class,  with  their  followers,  employ  it  to  express  scientifically 
and  theoretically  whatever  relates  to  taste  and  the  fine  arts ;  perhi^ 
having  first  naturally  applied  it  to  painting  and  statuary,  and  thence 
extended  it,  half  metaphorically,  to  poetry  and  belles  lettres  in  ge- 
neral. And  this  is  really  all  we  can  venture  to  say  explanatory  of  (r«- 
tketic,  with  any  confidence  that  we  are  not  misleading  our  readers. 
We  sincerely  wish  it  may  enable  them  to  comprehend  the  statement  we 
are  about  to  give  of  Schiller's  new  opinions.  In  the  course  of  these 
combined  classical  and  asthetische  studies,  Schiller  discovered  extra- 
ordinary analogies  between  tragedy  and  statuary ;  he  satisfied  himself 
that  the  nature  of  the  former  was  essentially  plastic ;  and  he  logicaUy 
concluded,  that  the  one  ought  no  more  to  agitate  the  mind  and  feelings 
than  the  other ;  that  we  ought  to  witness  the  representation  of  a  tragedy 
as  composedly  as  we  gase  upon  the  Laocoon.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
what  will,  we  liope,  prove  rather  more  intelligible  and  interesting — ^the 
efiect  produced  upon  his  plays  by  this  system. 

The  first  apparent  consequence  might  have  been  hailed  as  a  decided 
improvement  by  every  lover  of  *  gorgeous  Tragedy.'  He  adopted 
blank  verse,  and  chose  a  loflier  theme.  His  *'  Don  Carlos,"  though  in- 
ferior in  passion  and  interest  to  his  former  productions,  was  still  rich  in 
both,  and  in  every  other  respect  far  superior  to  its  predecessors.  But 
we  have  not  leisure  to  trace  the  progressive  influence  of  his  new  doc- 
trines, in  the  progressively  diminishing  fire  and  pathos  of  "  Wallen- 
stein,"  "  Maria  Stuart,'*  &c.  and  will  at  once  present  their  highest  re- 
sult to  our  readers,  in  "  Die  Brailt  von  Messina,"  or  the  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina. This  Tragedy  is  written  as  nearly  upon  the  model  of  the  ancients 
as  the  author  seems  to  have  thought  compatible  with  modern  history 
and  manners.  Its  fable  is  founded  upon  the  decrees  of  Fate,  foretold 
by  dreams  and  soothsayers,  and  originating  in  a  curse.  It  is  provided 
with  a  chorus,  which,  when  not  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
scene,  morahzes  poetically  upon  all  that  is  passing,  and  indeed  upon 
life  in  general ;  and  the  chief  characters  occasion^ly  quit  their  reg^u- 
lar  blank  verse,  to  take  part  in  the  lyrical  strains  of  the  chorus. 
Moreover  it  is  not  broken  into  acts.  This  sounds  most  classical ;  but 
there  are  points  of  deviation.  The  scene  sometimes  changes,  and  the 
chorua  frequently  leaves  the  stage ;  but  the  great  difference  is  in  the 
chorus  itself,  which,  instead  of  displaying  the  wonderful  unanimity  of 
its  prototype,  where  all  the  separate  heads  literally  appeared  to  think 
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tlie  saiM  thought,  is  h^e  divided  into  two  ittimieal  senrf-dtomte*,  tar 
the  most  part  fighting  Mid  quarrelKng  with  each  other.  But  we  must 
examine  this  piece  more  in  detail.  Although  **  Die  Braiit  yon  Messma" 
has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  translated,  as  it  certainly  would 
not  take  in  this  vnotithetiscke  nation,  it  deserves  some  attention,  both  aa 
the  work  of  an  audior  of  superior  genius,  and  as  an  elucidation,  aa 
well  of  his  own  theories,  as  of  the  excess  to  which  ^e  re&iteg  aubdlty 
of  German  intellect  is  curried ;  a  peculiarity  that  may  perhaps  arise 
fVom  the  same  causes  as  the  excess  of  susceptibility  before  mentioned. 

The  play  is  preceded  by  a  long  preface,  intended  to  prove  the  indis- 
pensableness  of  the  chorus  to  tragedy ;  this  is  so  indisputable,  that  we 
ore  told,  en  passant^  the  want  of  this  essentially  constituent  part  is  the 
only  reason  why  Shakspeare  is  not  thoroughly  and  universidly  under-' 
stood.  The  great  advantage  of  the  chorus  is,  according  to  our  author, 
that  it  introduces  Hfe  into  the  lai^age,  and  tranquillity  into  the  action, 
by  which  the  audience  may  be  saved  from  all  danger  of  illusion,  astd 
from  all  undue  agitation  of  their  sensibOity :  an  object  ftilly  attained 
in  the  tragedy  under  consideration. 

Tiie  piece  is  opened  by  Isabella,  the  Dowager  Princess  of  Messtna, 
in  a  speech  of  one  hundred  lines,  addressed  to  the  Elders  of  the  city. 
She  first  assures  them  that  nothing  but  necessity  would  have  brought 
her  out,  unveiled,  from  the  retirement  befitting  a  widow.  She  next 
proceeds  to  remind  them  that  her  two  sons  have  hated  eadi  other  iVom 
infancy ;  that  the  authority  of  their  father,  who  had  forbidden  their 
ever  sleeping  in  one  place,  or  coming  within  reach  of  each  other  with 
arms,  had  prevented  any  bad  efiects  of  their  enmity,  but  had  lefl  their 
disposition,  which  it  seems  he  thought  beneath  his  care,  unchanged ; 
^t  immediately  upon  his  death,  which  had  occurred  two  months  since, 
their  ill  will  had  burst  forth,  and  divided  Messina  into  two  hostile  Ac- 
tions ;  that  they,  the  elders,  had  then  required  her,  in  a  harangue  whidi 
she  repeats  to  Uiem  verbatim,  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  troubles  and 
bloodshed.  She  then  informs  them,  that  in  consequence  of  ^s  requi- 
sition she  has  sent  to  summon  her  sons  to  meet  in  her  presence,  and  ex* 
pects  them  forthwith ;  and  concludes  by  desiring  them  to  go,  and  pre- 
pare a  suitable  reception  for  both.  The  respectable  old  gentlemen, 
who  have  not  presumed  to  address  one  word,  even  of  assent,  to  ^e 
Princess  now,  whatever  they  did  upon  the  former  occasion  she  mentions, 
then,  one  and  all,  lay  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  depart.  As 
they  go  out  ^e  calls  an  old  servant,  talks  somewhat  mysteriously  about 
a  painfully  sweet  and  holy  secret  that  he  has  kept  for  her,  and  that  is 
now  to  be  revealed,  and  bids  him  hasten  to  the  well-known  convent, 
and  fetch  thence  the  beloved  treasure. — Diego  obeys — she  retires  to 
meet  her  sons,  and  the  two  semi-choruses,  consisting  of  the  followers 
of  the  two  brothers,  come  on  from  opposite  sides  of  the  stage.  They 
begin  bv  quarrelling  in  good  set  terms  and  various  metres,  sometimes 
classically  lyrical,  sometimes  rhymed,  and  state  that  nothing  but  Ae 
sworn  truce  prevents  their  fightmg.  They  next  praise  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  their  island,  and  regret  the  impossibility  of  its  defending  it* 
self  agamst  foreign  conquerors,  a  race  of  whom  are  their  present  princes. 
In  this  chorus  we  find  the  Eumenides,  Ceres,  «rc.  named  with  a  seri- 
ous veneration  that  would  mix  oddly  witli  the  conv^t,  if  we  had  not 
learned  in  the  preface  that  such  a  combination  of  creeds  was  a  form  of 
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Mealiakig  religion^  and  tkm  adapciiig  it  lo  th»  purpMee  ai  an.  Imh 
fatta  DDw  retarns  with  hmr  two  sons,  Manuel  aiidCcB8tr»  and  aftsff  te* 
comof  the  oonqplimaitB  <^  the  chorus,  harangmw  the  buothen  at  great 
length,  and,  as  the  dionu  obtervai,  rery  semlily,  upon  the  fblly  and 
wickednets  of  their  mutual  hatred,  the  grief  it  ocoasiona  her^  and  the 
danger  to  which  it  expoees  them  in  a  conqoered  country.  The  brothers 
Mmain  auUenly  silent;  she  exckiass  in  despair  that  she  can  think  of 
nothing  more  to  say,  that  they  have  only  to  kill  each  other  befiire  her 
Ate^  and  goes  away.  The  brothers  then  gradually  i^Bproaoh,  and  eon* 
plimentea^  other:  Don  Csesar  admkes  Manuel's  likeness  to  their  mo* 
ther ;  Don  Manuel  discovers  in  CsMar  a  yet  dearer  and  very  extraotdi- 
nary  likeness*  At  last  they  embrace.  So  do  the  two  semi^oruses. 
In  the  midst  of  these  caresses,  news  is  brought  to  Don  CsMar  that  the 
lost  beauty  is  found  concealed  in  Messina ;  he  promises  to  meet  Don 
Manuel  shordy  in  ^eir  mother's  apartments,  and  hurries  off  with  his 
own  half  of  the  diorus,  or  the  second  chorus,  as  it  is  regularly  deno* 
■linated  in  the  piece.  Don  Manuel  takes  the  opportunity  cf  being 
thus  left  tite  d  titc^  as  it  were,  with  his,  or  the  first  chorus,  to  disclose 
a  secret.  He  confesses  to  this  many*headed  confidant  that  he  has  long 
been  in  love  with,  and  beloved  by  a  beautiful  girl,  brought  up  in  a  re* 
tired  convent,  in  utter  ignorance  of  her  family  and  connexions ;  that 
tiie  old  domestic  who  had  placed  her  there,  had  told  her  the  preceding 
evening,  that  the  present  day  would  terminate  the  mystery ;  that  he, 
afraid  of  losing  her  by  any  discovery,  had  carried  her  off  in  the  night, 
concealed  her  in  a  garden  in  Messina,  and  meant  to  marry,  and  pre- 
sent her  to  his  motl^,  before  sun-set.  He  then  gives  very  minute  di- 
rections as  to  the  purchase  of  her  bridal  attire,  and  the  preparatioMi 
for  conducting  her  home  in  state,  and  leaves  the  first  chorus  to  execute 
his  orders.  The  chorus  first  considers  every  possible  mode  of  pas- 
time that  can  be  had  recourse  to  now,  when  the  amusement  of  civil 
war  is  over ;  remarks  that  great  reliance  cannot  be  had  on  the  newly-* 
made  peace,  because  a  curse  rests  upon  the  family,  ^  mother,  Isa^- 
bella,  having  been  the  promised  bride  of  the  grandfktfaer,  scandalously 
stolen  firom  him  and  espoused  by  his  son  the  late  prince,  in  consequence 
of  which  crime  the  nuptial  bed  and  its  offspring  had  been  cursed  by  the 
injured  and  disappointed  old  frttendHt^  and  then  goes  about  its  or  tbchr 
business. 

The  scene  now  changes  to  the  above-mentioned  garden,  Beatrice  ap- 
pears alone,  and  discusses  her  love,  her  remorse  for  having  fled  frcmi 
her  convent,  and  the  knowledge  oi  her  fhmily,  her  anxiety  at  her 
lover's  prolonged  absence,  and  her  fears  that  she  may  have  done  wrong 
in  going  to  the  neighbouring  church,  where  she  may  have  been  noticed, 
as  she  had  before  been  by  a  fiery  youth,  when,  unknown  to  her  lover, 

die  attended  the  funeral  of  the  late  Prince ^  in  about  a  hundred 

a«d  thirty  lines  broken  into  varying  stanzas.  She  is  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Don  Csesar  and  his  chorus.  She  attempts  to  fiy,  but  he  de- 
tains her,  declares  his  love  at  full  length,  according  to  the  general 
fiishion  of  the  tragedy,  tells  her  how  he  fell  in  love  with  her  at  the 
fimeral,  and  who  he  is,  and  then  charging  his  chorus  to  take  care  of 
ber,  leaves  her  to  recover  firom  her  fright.  She  professes  her  horror  of 
die  two  princely  brothers  who  hate  one  another-'of  course  she  is  ig- 
norant of  her  lover's  rank— and  takes  refuge  in  a  pavilion ;  and  the 
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■econd  chonii,  after  obferving  upon  the  hapfMneM  of  Prinees  who  gpet 
the  best  of  every  thing,  withdraws  to  guard  Uie  entrance  of  the  gardan. 

We  now  return  to  the  palace^  where  we  find  the  Princess  and  her  two 
sons.  She  r^oices  in  their  union,  and  informs  them  that  they  have  a 
sister.  They  inquire  why  their  sister's  existence  has  been  kept  secret ; 
and  the  Princess  answers  that  prior  to  her  daughter's  birth  both  she 
and  their  &ther  had  remarkable  dreams ;  that  the  &ther  applied  to  an 
Arabian  magician  for  the  interpretation  of  his,  and  was  told,  that  if  the 
Princess  bore  a  daughter,  that  daughter  would  occasion  the  death  of  his 
sons  and  the  extinction  of  his  race ;  that  she,  liking  neither  interpreta- 
tion nor  interpreter,  had  recourse  with  her  dream  to  her  confessor,  who 
assured  her  that  she  would  bear  a  daughter  who  would  unite  in  ardent 
love  the  already  estranged  hearts  of  her  sons ;  that  she  had  borne  a 
daughter,  had  deceived  her  husband  as  to  the  execution  of  his  <»ders 
for  destroying  the  child,  and  caused  it  to  be  reared  in  obscurity  in  a 
retired  convent.  The  sons  ask  why  she  did  not  produce  their  sis- 
ter immediately  upon  their  Other's  death,  to  whidi  she  replies  she 
wished  first  to  see  them  reconciled.  Eadi  of  the  two  brothers  then 
announces  to  her  another  daughter  in  the  person  of  his  intended  bride, 
Don  Cassar  again  telling  the  history  of  his  falling  in  love.  Old  Diego 
arrives  to  interrupt  him,  with  the  news  that  Princess  Beatrice  had  dis- 
appeared the  preceding  night,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  made 
captive  by  a  Corsair  vessel,  which  had  been  seen  off  the  coast.  Isabella 
charges  her  sons  to  seek  their  sister ;  and  they  depart  separately,  Manuel 
something  disconcerted  at  all  he  has  heard. 

We  are  then  carried  back  to  Beatrice's  garden,  where  the  second 
chorus  opposes  the  entrance  of  the  first,  that  is  bringing  Don  Manuel's 
presents.  Manuel  arrives,  and  the  second  chorus  retires  in  submission 
to  his  authority.  He  now  discovers  his  rank  to  Beatrice,  who  is  not 
much  delighted  at  finding  her  beloved  one  of  the  brothers  whom  she 
dreaded  and  hated.  Their  conversation  is  suddenly  broken  in  upon  by 
Don  Caesar,  who,  enraged  at  seeing  his  brother  embracing  his  intended 
bride,  kills  him  without  waiting  to  ask  any  questions.  Beatrice  fiunts. 
He  orders  his  chorus,  who  had  followed  him  in,  to  carry  her  in  his 
name  to  his  mother,  and  goes  away.  His  chorus  obeys ;  and  the  first 
chorus,  after  lamenting  Don  Manuel,  forms  a  bier  upon  which  to  con- 
vey him  home. 

The  scene  changes  for  the  last  time  back  to  the  Palace.  Isabella,  and 
her  confidant  Diego,  appear  in  impatient  anxiety.  The  second  choma 
brings  the  still  insensible  Beatrice,  with  Don  Csesar's  message.  Diego 
recognises  her,  and  the  mother  concludes  her  sons  have  been  success- 
fill  in  their  search.  Beatrice  recovers,  and  they  play  for  some  time  at 
cross-purposes.  The  arrival  of  the  first  chorus  with  the  dead  body 
stops  the  impending  explanation,  and  Isabella,  in  her  grief^  curses  the 
murderer,  his  mother,  and  all  his  race,  speaking  as  irreverently  of  ora- 
cles and  prophecies  as  Jocasta  did  before  her ;  all  to  the  great  horror 
of  the  whole  chorus.  Don  Caesar  comes,  and  every  thing  is  discovered. 
He  resolves  to  kill  himself  in  expiation  of  his  crime ;  and  after  mudi 
argument  against  his  determination  firom  the  chorus,  much  intreaty 
firom  his  mother,  who  promises  to  forgive  and  never  to  reptMch  him 
if  he  will  only  live,  and  some  expostiuation  from  Beatrice,  who  widiea 
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t9  be  killed  in  kis  8tead,<*-Mi  ocoasion,  by  the  way,  wkich  produces  the 
only  thing  like  a  bunt  of  passion  in  the  play,  he  says, 

She  cares  not,  mother,  if  we  live  or  die. 
So  she  may  in  the  grave  join  her  belof  ed  !-^ 

he  stabs  himself^  and  the  curtain  falls. 

It  is  evident  from  the  analysis  we  have  just  given  of  this  drama,  that 
in  the  dMe  at  least  there  is  no  deficiency  of  the  proper  elements  of 
tragedy ;  and  at  first  sight  it  does  not  seem  very  easy  to  make  out  how 
the  author  of  such  plays  as  **  Die  Rauber"  and  '*  Kabale  und  Liebe"  could 
contrive  to  present  such  incidents  to  our  sight,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  disturbing  our  peace  of  mind,  almost  without  exciting  a  wish  to 
know  how  it  will  all  end.  The  chorus  may  do  much,  but  clearly  not 
all ;  for  other  tragic  writers  have,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  accom- 
plished the  same  desirable  object  without  a  chorus ;  and  in  some  of 
the  Greek  tragedies  the  chorus  does  not  prevent  a  very  deep  emotion 
of  sympathy  with  the  sufferings,  of  which  that  curiously  composite 
personage  appears  to  be  joint  spectator  with  the  regular  audience.  We 
may  observe,  however,  before  we  proceed,  that  the  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  the  chorus  in  *'  DieBraiit  von  Messina"  firom  its  classical 
original,  may  perhaps  increase  rather  more  than  is  agreeable  its  power 
of  destroying  Hlusion.  Instead  of  forming  one  body  of  calm,  S3anpa- 
thizing,  poetical  spectators,  it  is  here  divided  into  two  hostile  squa- 
drons, who  come  and  go,  fetch  and  carry,  squabble  and  embrace,  at 
the  pleasure  of  their  respective  masters.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  the 
favourite  courtiers  of  the  two  princes,  and  bear  less  resemblance  to  the 
Greek  chorus  than  to  the  French  confidant,  firom  whom,  in  fact,  they 
only  differ  in  their  plurality  and  their  poetry.  So  that  Schiller  seems 
to  have  devised  the  means  of  happily  combining  the  improbabilities  and 
inconveniences  of  two  different  systems.  Something  too  is  probably 
owing  to  the  length  of  many  of  the  speeches,  and  the  regular  and  al- 
most uniform  alternation  of  those  that  are  shorter.  Our  nerves  are 
lulled  into  a  stale  of  soil  repose  by  Isabella's  first  himdred  lines,  and 
by  the  silent  unanimity  of  her  ancient  auditors  with  their  hands  on 
their  breasts.  But  the  great  point  seems  to  be,  that  the  personages  of 
the  drama  themselves  appear  thoroughly  conscious  of  their  own  plas- 
tic nature;  and  except  diat  Don  Csesar  may  be  thought  a  little  precipi- 
tate in  killing  his  brother,  go  through  their  passions  and  misfortunes 
in  a  very  correct,  statue-like  manner.  And  the  grand  secret  by  which 
aU  this  is  accomplished,  we  apprehend,  is,  that  the  poet,  fidl  of  his 
theory  of  tranquillity,  and  of  preserving  the  character  of  art  in  distinct 
vividness,  kept  his  own  mind  calm,  writing  as  a  mere  narrator  or  spec- 
tator, and  carefiilly  avoiding  to  identify  himself  with  the  fears  and 
hopes,  the  passions  and  agonies  of  his  Dramatis  Persons. 

Schiller  has  not  himself  informed  us  whether  he  regarded  this  play 
as  the  perfection  of  (Bsthetische  and  tragic  science,  or  thought  he  had 
been  rather  over-sparing  of  the  sensibilitv  of  Uie  audience.  If  we 
judge  upon  circumstantial  evidence,  we  shall  decide  for  the  latter  opi- 
nion. So  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  never  again  wrote  upon  the 
same  plan,  and  that  his  next  piece,  **  Wilbelm  Tell,"  affords  reason  to 
betieve  it  was,  if  not  abandoned,  very  considerably  modified.     **  Wil- 
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helm  T^^  abomdf  in  ntuations  of  alnaost  overpowering  interest: 
though  it  must  be  owned  they  are  occasionally  vaned  by  scenes,  the 
prolixity  of  which  recalls  *'  Die  Braiit  von  Messina."  But  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  for  an  analysis  of  the  Swiss  Patriot,  which  we 
the  less  regret,  as  we  understand  diis  tragedy  is  likely  soon  to  make  its 
appearance  in  an  English  garb  ;  and  indeed,  upon  looking  back  to  the 
preceding  pages,  we  observe  that  we  have  run  into  such  length  as 
must  obhge  us  to  reserve  what  we  propose  to  say  toudiing  the  ctsthe- 
tische  schemes  for  tragic  composition,  adopted  by  (Goethe,  and  by  some 
authors  of  the  present  day  of  high  poetiod  genius,  for  a  future  oppor- 
tunity. M.  M. 


BALLAD FROM   THE    SPANISH. 

«  L«8  huestee  de  Rodrigo." 

The  hosts  of  Roderick  took  to  flight,  iu  terror  and  dismay. 
When  in  the  last  and  fatal  fight  the  Moor  had  won  the  aay  ^ 
And  Roderick  leaves  his  lands  behind,  and  from  his  palace  fhet. 
Without  a  friend  or  follower  now,  all  desolate  he  hies. 
He  cannot  chang^  his  wearied  steed,  all  wearied  though  he  lay. 
He  wanders  at  his  will,  for  none  comes  forth  to  bid  him  stay; 
So  faint  he  was  with  grief  and  toil,  nor  sight  nor  sense  bad  he. 
So  worn  with  thirst  and  hunger  now,  that  pity  'twas  to  see. 
He  wander'd  on,  from  head  to  foot  all  clotted  o'er  with  gore. 
And  many  a  rent  and  battle  dint  his  bruised  armour  bore. 
His  trusty  sword  with  many  a  blow  is  hack'd  and  edj^less  now. 
His  helmet,  battered  with  the  blows,  is  sunk  upon  his  brow. 
His  face  was  deeply  scarr'd  wkh  toil,  and  furrow'd  o'er  with  woe. 
He  climb'd  the  mountain-side,  and  look'd  upon  the  plain  below : 
He  suw  the  shipwreck  of  his  hopes,  his  armies  scattePd  round. 
His  royal  banner  in  the  dust,  his  standards  on  the  ground — 
All  torn  and  trampled  by  the  feet  of  coming  foes  they  lie ; 
He  look'd  for  all  his  captains  then,  but  none,  alas !  was  nigh. 
He  saw  the  smiling  fields  that  now  in  floods  of  carnage  ran. 
He  saw— and  shudder'd  at  the  sig^t,  and  weeping,  thus  b^gan : 
"  Alas !  alas !  but  yesterday  I  was  the  King  ot  Spain  -, 
To-day  no  foot  of  land  is  mine  in  all  that  wide  domain : 
Mine  were  these  hills  and  dales,  and  mine  was  many  a  tower  and  town. 
And  many  a  subject  sought  my  smile,  or  shook  beneath  my  frown. 
To-day,  that  one  remains  to  me,  alas !  I  cannot  say — 
Ah  !  luckless  was  the  hour  I  ween,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
The  day  that  made  me  lord  of  all  this  realm  so  hit  and  gay. 
Since  what  that  luckless  hour  had  given,  an  hour  could  take  away. 
O  !  Death,  why  cam'st  thou  not  to  end  at  once  my  life  and  woe. 
When  I  could  welcome  thy  approach,  and  thank  tnee  for  the  blow." 

G.M. 
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THE    CBMETERY    OF    F£RB    LA    CUALSE. 

Quid  818,  esse  yeHs,  nihilque  m&Us ; 
Summura  nee  meteas  diem,  nee  optes* 

I  AM  half  disposed  to  admit  the  assertion  of  a  lively  authoress,  that 
the  French  are  a  grave  people,  and  absolutely  determined  upon  con- 
tradicting the  received  opinion  in  England,  that  in  the  volatility  of 
their  character  their  sympathies,  however  easily  excited,  are  generally 
evanescent ;  and  that  the  claims  of  kindred  or  friendship,  so  far  from 
awakening  any  permanent  sensibility,  are  quickly  superseded  by  the 
paramount  dominion  of  frivolity  and  amusement.  Let  any  man  who 
is  labouring  under  this  mistaken  impression  pay  a  visit  to  the  Cemetery 
of  Pere  La  Chaise ;  and  if  he  do  not  hate  France  more  than  falsehood^ 
he  will  admit  that  in  the  precincts  of  this  beautiful  and  afiecting  spot 
there  is  not  only  a  more  striking  assemblage  of  tasteful  decoration  and 
appropriate  monumental  sculpture,  but  more  pervading  evidences  of 
deep,  lingering,  heart-rending  affection  for  the  aead  than  could  be  par- 
alleled in  England  or  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  tombs  else 
where  seem  to  be  monuments  of  oblivion,  not  remembrance — they  de- 
signate spots  to  be  avoided,  not  visited,  unless  by  the  idle  curiosity  of 
strangers ;  here  they  seem  built  up  with  the  heart  as  well  as  with  the 
hands  ; — they  are  hallowed  by  the  frequent  presence  of  sorrowing  sur- 
vivors, who,  by  various  devices  of  ingenious  and  elegant  offerings,  stiU 
testify  their  grief  and  their  respect  for  the  departed,  and  keep  up  by 
these  pious  visitings  a  sort  of  holy  communion  between  the  living  and 
the  dead*  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  solemn,  yet  sweet  and  sooth- 
ing emotions  that  thrilled  my  bosom  at  the  first  visit  to  F^re  La  Chaise. 
vTomai  were  in  attendance  as  we  approached  the  gate,  offering  for 
sale  elegant  crowns,  crosses,  and  wreaths  of  orange-blossom,  xerean- 
themum,  amaranth,  and  other  everlasting  Bowers,  which  the  mourning 
relatives  and  friends  are  accustomed  to  suspend  upon  the  monument^ 
or  throw  down  upon  the  grave,  or  entwine  among  the  shrubs  with 
whidi  every  enclosure  is  decorated.  Congratulating  myself  that  I  had 
DO  such  melancholy  office  to  perform,  I  passed  into  this  vast  sanctuary 
of  the  dead,  and  found  myself  in  a  variegated  and  wide-spreading 
garden,  consisting  of  hill  and  dale,  redolent  with  Bowers,  and  thickly 
planted  with  luxuriant  shrubs  and  trees,  from  the  midst  of  which  mo- 
numental stones,  columns,  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  temples,  shot  up  in 
such  profusion,  that  I  was  undecided  which  path  to  explore  first,  and 
stood  some  time  in  silent  contemplation  of  the  whole  scene,  which  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  acres.  A  lofly  Gothic  monu- 
ment on  the  right  first  claimed  my  attention,  and  on  approaching  it  I 
found  that  it  contained  the  tomb  in  which  are  the  ashes  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa,  united  at  last  in  deatli,  but  even  then  denied  that  rest  and  re- 
pose to  which  they  were  strangers  in  their  imhappy  and  passionate 
lives.  Interred,  after  various  removals,  at  Soissons,  in  the  year  1120, 
they  were  transported  in  the  year  eiffht  of  the  Republic  from  Chalons 
sur  Saone  to  the  Museum  of  French  Monuments  at  Paris,  and  thence 
to  the  romantic  spot  which  they  at  present  occupy.  We  learn  from  the 
inscription,  that  with  all  his  taknts  Abelard  could  not  comprehend  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  on  this  accoimt  incurred  the  censure  of , 
contemp<»rary  hierarchs.    Subsequently,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
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seen  the  wisdom  of  a  more  accommodating  faith  ;  and  havii^  evinced 
his  orthodoxy  by  the  irrefragable  argument  of  causing  three  figures 
to  be  sculptured  upon  one  stone,  which  is  still  visible,  being  let  into 
the  side  of  his  tomb,  he  was  restored  to  the  confidence  and  protection 
of  the  church.  I  had  seen  at  Paris  the  dilapidated  house  in  which  he 
is  stated  to  have  resided;  and  now  to  be  standing  above  the  very  dust 
which  once  contributed  to  form  the  fine  intellect  and  throbbing  hearts 
of  these  celebrated  lovers,  seemed  to  be  an  annihilation  of  intervening 
centuries,  throwing  the  mind  back  to  that  remote  period  when  Eloisa 
from  the  "  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells"  of  her  convent  endited  those 
love-breathing  epistles  which  have  spread  through  the  world  the  fame 
of  her  unhappy  attachment.  Quitting  this  interesting  spot,  a  wilder- 
ness of  little  enclosures  presented  itself,  almost  every  one  profusely 
planted  with  flowers,  and  overshadowed  by  poplar,  cypress,  weeping 
willow,  and  arbor  vitup,  interspersed  among  flowering  shrubs  and  fruit- 
trees  ;  for  the  ground,  before  its  present  apjiropriation,  had  been  laid 
out  as  a  pleasure-garden.  Many  of  the  tombs  were  provided  with  a 
watering-pot  for  tie  refreshment  of  the  flowers,  and  the  majority  had 
a  stone  seat  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  came  hither  to  indulge 
in  melancholy  retrospection,  as  they  stationed  themselves  upon  the 
grave  in  which  their  affections  were  deposited.  Here  and  there  the 
sufferers  from  filial,  parental,  or  conjugal  deprivation,  were  seen  trim- 
ming the  foliage  or  flowers  that  sprung  up  from  the  remains  of  their 
kindred  flesh,  and  as  they  handled  the  shrubs,  whose  roots  struck  down 
into  the  very  grave,  one  could  almost  imagine  that  the  dead  stretched 
forth  their  leafy  arms  from  the  earth  to  embrace  once  more  those  whom 
they  had  so  fondly  encircled  when  alive.  In  many  instances,  however, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  pious  duty  was  deputed  to  the  keepers  of 
the  ground,  who  for  a  small  stipend  maintained  the  tombs  in  a  perpe- 
tual greenness.  Some  contented  themselves  with  hanging  a  funeral 
garland  on  the  monuments  of  their  friends,  by  the  number  and  fresh  - 
ness  of  which  tributes  we  were  enabled  to  judge,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
merits  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  recency  with  which  sad  bosoms  and 
glistening  eyes  had  occupied  the  spot  on  which  we  then  stood.  Some 
were  blooming  all  over  with  these  flowery  offerings,  while  others,  with 
a  single  forlorn  and  withered  chaplet,  or  absolutely  bare,  shewed  that 
their  mouldering  tenants  had  lef^  no  friends  behind  ;  or  that  time  had 
wrought  his  usual  effect,  and  either  brought  them  to  the  same  ap- 
pointed house,  or  **  steeped  their  senses  in  forgetfiilness." 

In  ascending  the  hill  extensive  family  vaults  are  seen,  excavated  in 
its  side  in  the  style  of  the  ancients,  with  numerous  recesses  for  coffins, 
the  whole  inclosed  by  bronze  gates  of  exquisite  taste  and  workman- 
ship, through  which  might  be  seen  the  chairs  for  those  who  wish  to 
shut  themselves  up  and  meditate  in  the  sepulchre  which  they  are  per- 
manently to  occupy ;  while  thb  yellow  wreath  upon  the  ground,  or 
coffin,  pointed  out  the  latest  occupant  of  the  chamber  of  death.  Some 
well-known  name  was  perpetually  presenting  itself  to  our  notice.  In 
one  place  we  encountered  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate  Labedoy^re, 
who  was  the  first  to  Join  Napoleon  when  he  advanced  to  Grenoble  in 
1815,  and  expiated  nis  offence  with  his  life.  The  spot  in  which  the 
hapless  Ney  was  deposited  was  also  shewn  to  us,  but  his  monument 
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liad  been  removed.  A  lofty  and  elegant  pyramid  on  the  height  Ixwre 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  Massena  ;  and  as  we  roamed  about,  we  trod 
over  the  remains  of  republicans,  royalists,  marshals,  demagogues, 
liberals,  ultras,  and  many  of  the  victors  and  victims  of  the  Revolution, 
whose  exploits  and  sufferings  have  filled  our  gazettes,  and  been  familiar 
in  our  mouths  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

A  few  steps  more  brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  commanding 
a  noble  view  of  Paris,  the  innumerable  white  buildings  of  which  stood 
out  with  a  panoramic  and  lucid  sharpness  in  the  deep  blue  of  a  cloud- 
less sky,  not  a  single  wreath  of  smoke  dimming  the  clearness  of  the 
view.  Nothing  was  seen  to  move — a  dead  silence  reigned  around — 
the  whole  scene  resembled  a  bright  and  tranquil  painting. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  cemetery,  under  the  shade  of  eight 
lime-trees  planted  in  a  square,  is  the  tomb  of  Frederic  Mestezart,  a  Pro- 
testant pastor  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  A  French  Writer  well  ob- 
serves, on  the  occasion  of  this  tomb,  raised  in  the  midst  of  the  graves 
of  Catholics,  and  in  the  former  property  of  one  of  the  most  cruel  per- 
secutors of  protestantism,  "O  the  power  of  time,  and  of  the  revolutions 
which  it  brings  in  its  train !  A  minister  of  Calvin  reposes  not  far  from 
that  Charaitott  where  the  reformed  religion  saw  its  temple  demolished 
and  its  preacher  proscribed!  He  reposes  in  that  ground  where  a 
bigoted  Jesuit  loved  to  meditate  on  his  plans  of  intolerance  and  per- 
secution!'*  Not  far  firom  this  spot  is  the  tomb  of  the  well-known  au-^ 
thoress  Madame  Cot  tin,  and  monuments  have  also  been  lately  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Lafontaine  and  Moli^re.  A  low  pyramid  is  the  ap- 
propriate sepulchre  of  Volney ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  a  walk  of  trees, 
surrounded  by  a  little  garden,  is  the  equallv  well  adapted  monument  of 
Delille,  the  poet  of  the  Gardens.  Mentelle  and  Foureroy  repose  at  a 
little  distance;  and  in  the  same  vicinity,  beneath  a  square  tomb  of 
white  marble,  decorated  with  a  lyre,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Gr^try, 
the  celebrated  composer,  whose  bust  I  had  the  day  before  seen  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hermitage  at  Montmorency,  once  occupied  by  Rous-^ 
seau.  How  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  costly  and  luxurious  memo- 
rials of  many  who  had  been  the  torments  and  scourges  of  their  time,  to 
these  classic  shades,  where  sleep  the  benefactors  of  the  world,  men  who 
have  enlightened  it  by  their  wisdom,  animated  it  by  their  gaiety,  or 
soothed  it  by  their  delightful  harmonies ! 

Amid  the  tombs  upon  the  height  is  a  low  enclosure,  arched  over  at 
top  to  preserve  it  from  the  weatlier,  but  fenced  at  the  sides  with  open 
wire-work,  through  which  we  observed  that  the  whole  interior  surface 
was  carefully  overspread  with  moss,  and  strewed  with  fresh  gathered 
white  flowers,  which  also  expanded  their  fragrance  from  vases  of  white 
porcelain,  the  whole  arranged  with  exquisite  neatness  and  taste.  There 
wa&  no  name  or  record  but  the  following  simple  and  pathetic  inscrip- 
tion :  — "  Fille  cherie — avec  toi  mes  beaux  jours  sont  passes !  5  Juin, 
1819." — Above  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  erection  of  this  tomb, 
yet  whenever  I  subsequently  visited  it,  which  I  sometimes  did  at  an 
early  hour,  the  wakeful  and  unwearied  solicitude  of  maternal  regret 
had  preceded  me ;  the  moss  was  newly  laid,  the  flowers  appeared  to  be 
just  plucked,  the  vases  shone  with  unsullied  whiteness,  as  if  even  the 
dew  had  been  carefully  wiped  off.     How  keen  and  intense  must  have 
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been  that  affection  which  could  so  long  survive  its  object,  and  gather 
fresh  force  even  from  the  energy  of  despair ! 

An  inscription  to  the  memory  of  Eleanor  Mao  Gowan,  a  Scotch* 
woman,  recalled  to  mind  the  touching  lines  of  Pope — "  l^  foreign 
hands,  &c. ;"  but  though  we  might  admire  the  characteristic  nationality, 
we  could  hardly  applaud  the  taste  which  had  planted  this  grave,  as 
well  as  some  others  of  her  countrymen,  with  thistles.  English  names 
often  startled  us  as  we  walked  through  the  alleys  of  tomb-stones ;  and 
it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  even  from  these,  the  coarse  and  clumsy, 
though  established  emblems  of  the  death's  head  and  marrow-bones  had 
been  discarded.  Obtuse,  indeed,  must  be  those  faculties  which  need 
such  repulsive  bone-writing  to  explain  to  them  the  perishaUeness  of 
humanity. 

We  nowhere  encountered  any  of  the  miserable  doggrd  which  defaces 
our  graves  in  England,  imder  die  abused  name  of  poetry ;  and,  in  fact, 
poetic  inscriptions  of  any  sort  were  extremely  rare.  Some  may  assign 
this  to  the  want  of  poetical  genius  in  the  French,  but  it  might  be  cer- 
tainly more  charitable,  and  possibly  more  just,  to  attribute  it  to  the 
sincerity  of  their  regrets ;  for  I  doubt  whether  the  lacerated  bosom,  in 
the  first  burst  of  its  grief^  has  ever  any  disposition  to  dally  with  the 
Muses.  A  softened  heart  may  seek  solace  in  such  effusions,  but  not  an 
agonised  one.  Some  rhyming  ^itaphs  were,  however,  visible.  Under 
die  name  of  the  well  known  Regnaulc  de  St.  Jean  d' Angely  these  lines 
were  inscribed : 

"  Fraa9oIs,  de  son  demier  soupir 
II  a  salu^  la  patrie ; 
Un  mdme  jour  a  ru  finir 
Ses  maux,  son  exil,  et  sa  vie.'* 

And  a  very  handsome  monuftient^o  the  memory  ^f  an  artist,  in  bronze 
and  gold,  named  Ravrio,  informs  us  th^t  he  was  the  author  also  of  nu- 
merous fugitive  pieces,  to  pre>N!^4nS  following  which  into  oblivion,  his 
bust,  well  executed  in  bronze,  surmounts  his  tomb ;  and  the  following 
verses  give  us  a  little  insight  into  his  character. 

**  Un  fils  d'Anacreon  a  fini  sa  carri^re, 

II  est  dans  ce  tombeau  pour  jamais  endonni, 
Les  enfans  des  beaux  arts  sont  priv^  de  leur  fr^e, 
Les  malheureux  ont  perdu  leur  ami.'' 

The  pracdce  of  affixing  busts  to  tombs  seems  worthy  of  more  gene- 
ral adoption  :  — it  identifies  and  individualizes  the  deceased,  and  thus 
creates  a  more  definable  object  for  our  sympathies.  Perhaps  the  minia- 
tures which  we  occasionally  saw  let  into  the  tomb-stones  and  glazed 
over,  attained  this  point  more  efiectually,  as  the  contrast  between  the 
bright  eye  and  blooming  cheek  above,  and  the  fieshless  skeleton  below, 
was  rendered  doubly  impressive.  Not  only  is  the  doggrel  of  the  Eng- 
lish church-yard  banished  from  P^re  La  Chaise,  but  it  is  undegraded  by 
the  bad  spelling  and  ungrammatical  construction  which  with  us  are  so 
apt  to  awaken  ludicrous  ideas,  where  none  but  solemn  impresaioiM 
should  be  felt.  The  order  by  which  all  the  lapidary  inscriptions  must 
be  submitted  to  previous  inspection,  though  savouring  somewhat  •f  ar- 
bitrary regulation,  is  perhaps  necessary  in  the  present  excited  state  of 
political  feeling,  and   is  doubdess  the  main  cause  of  the  genera]  pro- 
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priety  and  decorum  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  The  whole  ma- 
nagement of  the  place  appears  to  be  admirably  conducted : — decency 
and  good  order  umversally  prevailed ; — ^not  a  flower  was  gathered,  not 
a  monument  defaced,  not  a  stone  scribbled  over.  It  was  impossible  to 
avoid  drawing  painful  comparisons  between  the  state  of  the  plainest 
tombs  here,  and  the  most  elaborate  in  Westminster-abbey,  defaced  and 
desecrated  as  many  of  the  latter  are  by  the  empty-headed  puppies  of  the 
adjoining  school,  and  the  brutal  violations  of  an  uncivilized  rabble.  This 
sacred  respect  for  the  works  of  art  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Cemetery  of 
P^re  La  Cfhaise,  nor  solely  due  to  the  vigilimce  of  the  police,  for  in  the 
innumerable  statues  and  sculptures  with  which  Paris  and  its  neighbour- 
hood abound,  many  scattered  about  in  solitary  walks  and  gardens  at 
the  mercy  of  the  public,  I  have  never  observed  the  smallest  mutilation, 
nor  any  indecorous  scribbling.  The  lowest  Frenchman  has  been  &•* 
miliariied  with  works  of  art  until  he  has  learnt  to  take  a  pride  in  them, 
and  to  this  extent  at  least  has  verified  the  old  adage,  that  such  a  feeling 
— "  emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  feros." 

As  I  stood  upon  the  hill,  I  saw  a  funeral  procession  slowly  winding 
amid  the  trees  and  avenues  below.  Its  distant  effect  was  impressive, 
but,  as  it  approached,  it  appeared  to  be  strikingly  deficient  in  that  wdl- 
i^pointed  and  consistent  solemnity  by  which  the  same  ceremony  is  uni- 
fonnly  distinguished  in  England.  The  hearse  was  dirty  and  shabby; 
the  mourning  coaches  as  bad,  the  horses  and  harness  worse ;  the  coach- 
men in  their  rusty  coats  and  cocked  hats  seemed  to  be  a  compound  of 
paupers  and  old-clothesmen ;  the  dress  of  the  priests  had  an  appear- 
ance at  once  mean  and  ludicrous; — the  cofl^  was  an  unpainteddeal 
box ;  the  grave  was  hardly  four  feet  de^,  and  the  whole  service  was 
perfi>rmed  in  a  careless  and  unimpressive  manner.  Yet  this  was  the 
funeral  of  a  substantial  tradesman,  followed  by  a  respectable  train  of 
mourners.  Here  was  all  the  external  c^ervance,  perhaps,  that  reason 
requires;  but  where  our  associations  have  been  made  conversant  with 
a  more  scrupulous  and  dignified  treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  such  a  slovenly  mode  of  interment,  although  it  may  be 
the  established  system  of  the  country.  All  the  funerals  here  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  company,  who,  for  the  privilege  of  burying  the  rich  at 
fixed  prices,  contract  to  inhume  all  the  poor  for  nothing.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed,  that  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  tombs  there  are  not  some 
offensive  to  good  taste.  Many  are  gaudy  and  fantastical,  dressed  up 
with  jMdtry  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  those  tin  and  tinsel 
decorati<ms  which  the  rich  in  faith  and  poor  in  pocket  are  apt  to  set  up 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries : — but  the  generality  are  of  a  much  nobler 
order,  and  I  defy  any  candid  traveller  to  spend  a  morning  in  the  Ceme- 
tery of  P^e  La  Chaise  without  feeling  a  higher  respect  for  the  French 
character,  and  forming  a  more  pleasing  estimate  of  human  nature  in 
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grimm's  ghost, 
letter  vii. 

This  great  Metropolis  is  inundated.  Let  tbe  daily  papers  speak  the 
particulars. — 

London  vnder  Water. 

On  Friday  the  28th  of  December,  1821,  the  inhabitants  of  London 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  alarm,  by  the  unusually  high  rising  of  the 
spring-tide,  aided  by  the  floods  occasioned  by  the  late  heavy  rains. 
By  seven  o'clock,  in  the  morning,  the  whole  of  die  metropolis  appeared 
like  one  huge  sheet  of  water.  We  subjoin  a  narrative  of  some  of  the 
heart-breaking  particulars. 

Mansion  House. — ^The  water  ran,  with  considerable  violence,  through 
the  lower  apartments  of  this  building,  and  carried  away  the  state  bed 
and  the  sword-beai-er's  table.  The  latter  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
Luckily  no  monarch  happened  to  be  reposing  in  the  former.  Some 
ladies  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  were  obliged  to  climb  up  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Reverend  Messieurs  Clajrton,  Collyer,  and  C.  S.  Hunter,  who 
very  politely  carried  them  to  the  London  Tavern.  We  have  not  heard 
whether  any  clogs  or  pattens  were  lost. 

Basinghail  Street. — The  outer  wall  of  the  New  Courts,  erected  for 
bankruptcy  business,  being  too  weak  to  resist  the  mass  of  water,  sud- 
denly gave  way.  The  tide  now  rushed  with  great  impetuosity  through 
several  of  the  apartments,  carrying  away  a  variety  of  day-books, 
ledgers,  and  balance-sheets,  none  of  which  have  since  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Seventeen  gentlemen,  who  had  met  to  make  a  disclosure  of 
their  estate  and  effects,  were  in  consequence  unable  so  to  do.  The 
water  mixing  with  a  quantity  of  unslacked  lime  in  Guildhall  yard, 
completely  soused  the  seventeen  gentlemen,  and  gave  them  the  aspect 
of  having  been  white-washed.  They  floated  off  in  tilburies  and  tandems 
towards  Paddington.  The  commissioners  adjourned  the  meetii^  to 
dry-day  next. 

Roi/al  Exchange. — King  Charles  the  Second  was  up  to  his  knees  in 
water,  and  seemed,  as  Grammont  says,  to  be  calling  for  "  Progers"  to 
"  help  him  out  of  this  well."  The  gentlemen  on  the  West  India  walk 
with  diflBculty  kept  their  heads  above  water.  The  clock  was  torn  from 
its  place,  and  thrown  so  high  in  tlie  new  steeple,  as  to  be  only  visible 
through  a  telescope  ;  the  Gresham  lecturer  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his 
auditors,  consisting  of  two  school-boys  who  had  lost  their  way,  a  deaf 
fruit-woman,  and  the  door-keeper.  Consols  rose  at  one  time  to  the 
height  of  79,  and  the  debt  leant  so  hard  upon  the  Bank,  that  it  was 
feared  the  latter  would  give  way.  One  hundred  and  twenty  clerks 
were  swept  away  from  the  Bank,  stools  and  all.  The  directors  were 
saved,  by  clinging  to  the  ingots,  but  the  sovereigns  disappeared. 

Saint  Paulas. — The  organist  played  Handel's  Water-piece,  and  Ame's 
"  Water  parted."  Notwithstanding  which,  the  flood  rose  so  high  as  to 
force  the  dean  and  chapter  to  take  refuge  in  the  whispering  gallery. 
They  were  aflerwards  obhged  to  transfer  tlieir  dinner  from  the  Globe 
in  Fleet-street,  to  that  over  the  dome,  which  was  newly  gilt  for  their 
reception.     The  venison  was  rather  too  high. 

London  Bridge. — This  venerable  structure  rocked  with  the  violence  of 
the  water,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Tooley-street.     The  Que«n- 
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street  bridge  did  the  same,  whick  induced  Sir  William  Rawlins  to  turn 
hack,  although  he  had  actually  paid  his  penny.  The  tolls  upon  Water- 
loo-bridge rose  seventeen-pence  in  one  day ;  they  sunk,  however,  to 
four-pence,  on  the  abatement  o£  the  tide.  Mr.  Stephen  Kemble  stuck 
in  the  round-about  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  was  chin  deep  before  a 
collier  could  be  towed  to  his  assistance. 

Mark  Lan€y  Mincing  Lane,  and  Billiter  Square. — ^A  great  number  of 
merchants  were  forced  to  quit  their  residences  here,  and  took  up  their 
abode  westward,  being  carried  by  the  tide  toward  Connaught-place, 
St.  James*s-square,  and  Devonshire-street.  Several  of  them  have 
since  been  caught  in  the  eddy,  and  driven  within  four  walls  in  Saint 
George's-fields  and  Fleet-market.  Mrs.  Serres,  attended  by  a  water- 
bailifl^  rowed  from  her  residence  in  the  last-mentioned  place,  to  the 
King^s  Head  in  the  Poultry,  and  the  Cumberland  Arms  in  the  City- 
road  ;  she  then  touched  in  Po^ami-street ;  but  her  expectations  being 
damped  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  she  returned  to  the  hosier's 
at  the  comer  of  Fleet-market. 

UncMs'Inn  Hall, — The  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  injunction  suit 
"  Paddington  Canal  versus  Thames,"  directed  the  defendant  to  "  keep 
within  his  banks."  The  order  being  disobeyed,  the  defendant  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
lower  apartments.  Several  of  the  debtors  were  bailed  out  in  buckets. 
His  Lordship  sat  in  a  washing-tub  :  His  Honour  the  Vice  Chancellor 
in  a  mahogany  cellaret,  ornamented  with  or-mohu 

Westminster  HalL — Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman  rowed  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  Caroline  wherry ;  that  frail  vessel  went 
dovm  at  the  door  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  two  learned  gentle- 
men went  down  with  her.  They  rose  again,  however,  behind  the  bar, 
Mr.  Denman  uppermost.  Both  gentlemen  lost  their  silk  gowfls.  Mr. 
Jekyll  was  seen  rowing  about  in  a  funny;  M.  Angelo  Taylor  in. a 
cock-boat ;  Colonel  Thornton  in  a  life-boat :  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a 
jolly-boat,  and  Lord  Erskine  in  a  fire-ship  with  a  jury-mast.  Mr. 
Scarlett's  Poor  bill  was  so  completely  soaked  that  its  title  was  changed 
to  Poor  Mr.  Scarlett's  bill. 

Paternoster  Row. — The  confusion  here  is  not  to  be  described. 
Thoughts  on  the  present  Crisis,  quite  soaked  through,  rotten  Hints  to 
Ministers,  broken  epics,  pickled  jests  from  Miller's  repository,  and 
dead  bodies  of  Scotch  metaphysics,  were  seen  floating  in  all  directions. 
Messrs.  Leigh  Hunt  and  Bysshe  Shelly  were  driven  with  their  respec- 
tire  establishments  from  Messrs.  Longman's  down  Ave  Maria-lane, 
and  before  they  could  utter  a  single  paternoster,  found  themselves 
horled  with  considerable  violence  against  Vauxhall-bridge.  The  ladies 
were  received  into  the  Penitentiary,  but  the  gentlemen  sailed  in  a 
felucca  for  Pisa.  Mr.  Godwin  venturing  in  the  press  to  accost  Mr. 
MalUius,  got  out  of  his  depth,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exertions 
of  one  Caleb  Williams,  the  philosopher  of  Skinner-street  would  never 
lunrebeen  heard  of  again.  Mr.  Hone  was  driven  into  Paternoster-row 
from  Ludgate-hill  in  a  pitiful  plight ;  relying  on  the  aid  of  some  wooden 
cuts,  they  gave  way,  and  he  was  all  but  lost.  Messrs.  Playfair  and 
Stewart,  in  company  with  Doctor  Coplestone,  venturing  into  Maze- 
pcmd,  were  caught  in  an  eddy,  which,  afler  whirling  tfiem  around 
until  it  made  them  giddy,  lefl  them  where  it  found  them.  A  packet 
of  Mr.  Southey's  Heroics  having  been  lefl  in  a  low  part  of  Saint 
VOL.  IV.  NO,  xiv.  M 
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James's  palace^  was  found  diluted  into  hexameters.  That  gentleman's 
History  of  Brasil  wm  also  both  diluted  and  ddated.  The  fiunily  of 
Mr.  Sotheby  were  alarmed  by  a  floating  Beppo  which  entered  that 
gentleman's  Kbrarr-window  in  Grosvenor-street.  Luckily  his  "  goods" 
are  not  injured.  Mr.  Blackwood,  a  gentleman  from  Edinburgh,  picked 
up  Mr.  Hope's  Anastasius  in  Albemarle-street,  and  laid  it  at  Lord 
Byron's  door.  Mr.  Hope,  on  the  next  day,  dispatched  a  polite  note, 
claiming  his  property,  which  was  accordingly  restored  to  him.  Several 
paintings  in  St.  James*SHstreet  hare  suffered  much  fVom  the  wet ;  those 
in  water-colours  escaped.  In  Paternoster-row  great  damage  was  dune 
to  the  Novel  line,  by  a  Pirate,  who  swept  all  the  booksellers  shops,  like 
Van  Tromp,  with  a  broom  at  the  mast-head.  The  property  carried 
away  by  this  freebooter  is  valued  at  4000/. 

Ctycent  Garden  Theatre. — The  house  overflowed  at  an  early  hour. 
The  novelty  of  the  day  was  a  revival  of  the  Escapes,  or  the 
Watcr-Carriers ;  with  Undine.  An  accident,  however,  happened,  which 
might  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences.  Messrs.  C. 
Kemble,  Young,  and  Macready  were  violently  jostled  together  in  the 
tide.  Several  spars,  which  floated  in  from  the  Shakspeare,  were  thrust 
out  to  assist  them  in  swimming.  Mr.  Young  seized  a  Hamlet,  upon 
which  he  floated :  Mr.  Macready  caught  a  Macbeth,  whicli  was  too 
large  for  his  grasp :  Mr.  C.  Kemble  might  have  got  home  upon  a  Cassio, 
or  a  Faulconbridge,  but  he  pushed  them  both  aside,  and  disappeared. 
Cleopatra's  galley  saved  the  proprietor.  Miss  M.  Tree  ascended  the 
same  vessel,  and,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  shewed  her  legs.  The 
audience  were  very  indulgent.  Mr.  Liston's  Newfoimdland  dog  took 
care  of  himself. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre. — The  tide  at  one  and  the  same  moment  touched 
Mr.  Braiiam's  stock  (and  Mr.  Conway's  knee-)  buckle.  Water  will  find 
its  level.  Mr.  EUiston,  with  provident  foresight,  had  built  a  wooden 
platform,  from  the  front  of  the  stage  to  the  back  of  the  pit,  upon  wbich 
he  and  the  other  actors  escaped  dryshod.  Mr.  E.  afterwards  attempted 
the  same  passage,  in  company  with  a  Spanish  gentleman  from  Dublin, 
but  the  tide  set  in  against  him,  and  blending  itself  with  some  combus- 
tibles in  the  pit,  produced 

"  A  sound  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  an  actor's  ear." 

Madame  Vestris's  red  morocco  boots  were  saved,  but  Mr.  Ellistons 
**  Epistolary  Communications"  could  not  be  found.  The  band  was 
treated  with  a  ivet.  The  house  was  a  bumper.  A  beautiful  young  mer- 
maid was  caught  swimming  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  immediately  re- 
ceived an  engagement  to  sing  for  the  season  in  a  new  piece  that  is  ta 
be  got  up  for  the  occasion. 

Tne  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  got  a  ducking  in  Pope's  Head  alley.  Lady 
Morgan's  quarto  was  ungdlantly  boarded  by  Mr.  Giffbrd,  but  her 
Ladyship  stepped  out  into  an  octavo,  and  sailed  away.  Miss  Taylor  was 
pent  in  between  a  Cobourg  audience  in  front,  and  a  drop  mirror  in  the 
rear  :  the  poor  girl  did  not  know  which  way  to  look.  Mr.  Heaviside 
escaped  by  getting  into  Blow-bladder-lane,  One  Rowland  Hill,  a 
player,  was  washed  over  the  way  to  the  opposite  theatre  in  Blackfriars'^ 
road,  and  as  returning  was  impracticable,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
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playing  punch  at  the  wrong  booth.  Potatoes  rose  in  Covent-Oarden 
market,  Piacza  high;  but  when  the  wind  abated  sunk  basket-deep 
again.  Mrs.  RimdelFs  kitchen-garden  suffered  greatly.  Cabbages, 
cauTots,  parsnips,  and  cauliflowers  were  floated  from  her  premises 
into  those  of  Mr.  Murray,  in  Albemarle-street*  Our  reporter  left  the 
pities  scrambling.  A  pike,  measuring  seven  feet,  was  caught  ia 
Fludyer-street :  it  was  claimed  by  a  seijeant  in  the  Guards.  One 
Winifred  Price  lost  a  pail  of  milk  which  was  upset  at  the  stage-door 
of  Covent-Grarden  theatre.  The  poor  woman's  commodity,  mingled 
with  the  water,  entered  a  new  forthcoming  comedy,  and  produced  an 
effect  too  melancholy  to  detail.  Colonel  Drinkwater  was  seen  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Rivers  in  Port-soken  ward.  In  several  parishes  the 
nave  of  the  church  was  finind  in  the  pulpit.  On  ike  abatement  of  the 
tide,  Mrs.  Salmon  was  found  dead  upon  Fish  street  hill.  The  patent- 
shot  manufactory  was  saved  by  bdng  dammed* 


SONG. 

Must  1  drink  a  health  to  thee. 
With  this  revel  all  around  m«  ?-i- 

Ah  I  foigive,— I  am  not  free : 
Mirth  and  notsy  wit  have  bound  ok 

Down  a  prisoner  to  my  chair, 

Tilllgtve  "The  fairest  fair." 

Must  I  drink  a  heahh  to  thee. 
With  this  revel  all  around? — 

Thou  art  thinking  now  of  me 
'Midst  hr  other  scene  and  sound ; 

Such  as  better  may  compare 

With  thyself,  so  true  and  fiiir. 

Yet.  what  matters  it,  thou^  mirth 

Throng  and  wit  about  mme  ear  ? 
I  can  of  a  finer  birth 

Dream,  and  hie  me  to  a  sphere 
Where  the  lamps  of  beauty  stream 
Bright  and  worthy  of  a  dream. 
I  may  dream  of  foreheads  white, 

Star-like  and  aUuriog  eves* 
Fit  to  lighten  up  the  night 

Of  that  prophet's  paradise. 
Who  from  Mecca  promised 
Wondrous  pleasures  for  the  dead. 
And— (oh  1   far  beyond  the  rest) 

1  of  thee  may  ever  dream. — 
What  are  wonders  east  or  west 

To  that  everlasting  theme, 
That  doth  brighten  and  belong 
To  mine  own  peculiar  aoog ! 
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LETTEB8    ON    ENGLAND.      BY    M.    DB    SAINT    FOIX. 

[These  letters,  we  understandy  iire  the  production  of  a  distingoished  Frenchmaa, 
whose  original  MS.  loumal  has  been  obligingly  submitted  to  us  by  a  firiend  for 
publication.  The  Editor  admits  them  on  account  of  the  ability  which  they  seem  to 
possess.  For  this  special  consideration,  he  makes  in  this  one  instance  a  departure 
from  his  general  rule  of  not  inserting  any  communications  bearing  the  stamp  of 
national  p^udice.  But  he  protests  against  being  responsible  for  a  smgle  sentimwit 
which  they  may  contain.] 

LETTER  I. 

Dieppe,  Thursday,  Sept.  18,  1817. 

My  Dear  Claire, — Contrary  to  your  predictions,  the  attractions 
of  Paris  did  not  detain  us  a  single  day  from  the  ultimate  object  of  our 
journey.     Thus  it  turns  out  that  you  do  not  know  us  quite  so  well  as 

you  would  have  us  believe.     The  truth  is,  that  as  neither  C nor  I, 

pride  ourselves  on  the  strength  of  our  resolutions  when  temptations  are 
in  the  way,  we  were  pretty  sure  that,  if  we  allowed  Paris  to  detain  us 
one  day,  there  would  be  no  answering  for  the  extent  of  its  influence ; 
so  with  a  prospective  prudence  which  you  will  no  doubt  think  very 
creditable  to  us,  at  Ville-Juif  we  paid  our  postillions  for  three  or  four 
stages  forward,  and,  bidding  them  drive  through  Paris,  pulled  up  the 
blinds  o{  the  carriage,  and,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  silently  composed 
ourselves  into  our  respective  comers ;  thus  contriving  to  slip  through 
tlie  fingers  of  the  enemy,  against  whom  we  might,  perhaps,  have 
failed  in  making  a  successful  resistance.  There  is  no  denying  that 
one  of  us  (I  can  only  answer  for  one)  did  not  sleep  very  soundly,  as  he 
felt  himself  rattling  over  the  pave  of  the  metropolis  of  the  world ;  and 
he  has  a  faint  recollection  of  having  been  once  or  twice  on  the  point  of 
waking  his  companion,  to  consult  with  him  on  the  inexpediency  of 
proceeding  farther  that  evening,  intending  to  hint  at  the  little  chance 
there  was  of  meeting  with  fitting  accommodation  at  a  country  village, 
and  to  expatiate  on  the  dangers  of  damp  beds,  the  miseries  of  s^ort  sup- 
pers, and  so  forth.  But  perhaps  all  this  occurred  to  him  in  a  dream. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  thatwebothretainedour  corners  silently  till  we  had 
passed  the  Barriere  de  St.  Denis,  and  felt  ourselves  on  the  terre  again. 
Frobably  it  was  this  change  from  noise  to  silence  that  xcaked  us  both ; 
for  we  now  soon  found  that  we  both  were  awake,  and  ready  to  consult 
on  where  we  should  pass  the  night.     In  pursuance  of  a  sudden  thou^t 

of  C we  a^eed  to  turn  out  of  our  road  and  sleep  at  Montmorency, 

that  we  might  idle  away  a  few  hours  there  in  the  morning,  for  the  sake 
of  him  who  idled  away  some  of  the  least  unhappy  years  of  his  life  there. 
We  lefl  Montmorency  in  the  middle  of  Monday,  supped  at  Ecouis, 
and  then  travelled  on  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  to  make  up  for  what 
jrou  will  call  our  lost  time,  arriving  at  Rouen  early  on  Tuesday  mom- 
mg,  where  we  staid  till  to-day. 

You  know  Normandy  is  one  of  my  chief  favoiurites  among  our  pro- 
vinces, as  Rouen  is  among  the  cities.  There  is  infinite  character  about 
the  latter,  with  its  majestic  cathedral,  its  noble  boulevards,  and  its  air 
of  fresh,  and  as  it  were,  youthfrd  antiquity ;  and  the  former  abounds  in 
evenr  variety  of  picturesque  beauty.  I  hastened  to  the  top  of  Mount 
St.  Catherine  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  and  found  the  view  from  thence,  as  it 
was  when  we  saw  it  together  five  years  ago,unri  vailed  by  any  thing  I  have 
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weea  dsewliere,  or  ever  expect  to  see,  for  extent,  richness,  and  variety; 
and  the  beautii^  Seine  still  winds  through  the  midst  of  it,  studded  with 
aU  her  lovely  little  islands  ;  one  of  which,  as  you  may  remember,  a 
person  whom  you  know,  when  he  was  a  little  more  addicted  to  reading 
and  acting  romance  than  he  is  now,  fell  in  love  with,  and  talked  of 
buying  and  building  a  house  upon ;  and  was  only  prevented  from  doing 
•o,  by  accidentally  learning  that  he  must  be  content  to  put  up  with 
tde  sl^t  inconvenience  of  having  his  meadow  and  garden  under  water 
aU  the  winter,  not  to  mention  the  lower  rooms  of  his  projected  chateau. 
I  paid  a  visit  of  comfdiment  to  the  spot  nevertheless,  in  return  for  the 
fancies  and  images  (looking  as  firesh  and  green  as  itself)  that  it  called 
back  to  me. 

The  splendid  costumes  of  the  peasantry  of  this  province  also  remain 
unchanged;  and  the  females  are  still,  without  exception,  the  finest 
race  in  France.  In  both  these  respects  a  market-day  at  Rouen  presents 
a  more  interesting  subject  for  contemplation  than  perhaps  any  thing 
dse  of  the  kind. 

On  leaving  this  city,  and  proceeding  towards  the  coast,  the  extreme 
beauty  of  some  of  the  female  faces  that  you  meet  with  has  seemed  even 
more  striking  to  me  now  than  when  I  first  observed  it.  We  have  seen 
three  or  four  that  were  absolute^nodeb  of  perfection,  as  to  form,  fea- 
ture, complexion,  &c.  It  is  true,  they  are  deficient  in  that  peculiar 
expression  which  is  so  much  sought  after  in  France ;  but  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  the  perfectly  tranquil  and  unconscious  air  which  usually 
reigns  in  their  divine  feces  is  not  superior  in  every  respect  to  this 
boMted  piquancy ;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  infinitely  more  poetical. 

We  reached  Dieppe  this  morning,  and  intend  sailing  for  Brighton  to- 
night. On  account  of  the  extreme  characteristicness  of  its  costume, 
style  of  building,  &c.  Dieppe  is  certainly  the  best  port  we  could  have 
diosen  to  embark  firom.  The  last  impressions  we  shall  thus  take  with 
us  from  France  will,  no  doubt,  afford  the  more  striking  contrasts  when 
we  arrive  on  the  other  side :  and  it  is  firom  contrasts  chiefly  that  the 
mere  external  and  immediate  excitement  and  pleasure  of  traveUing 
arise.     Adieu,  till  we  find  ourselves  in  England*  D.  S.  F. 

LETTER   II. 

Brighton,  Friday,  Sept.  19th,  1817. 
In  spite  of  all  the  fools  and  philosophers  that  ever  thought  or  wrote, 
bodily  pain  is  the  greatest  evil  attendant  on  humanity.  Perhaps  it  is 
die  only  real  one.  For  myself,  I  think  it  is.  Against  all  the  evils 
which  spring  from  the  mind  of  man,  the  mind  itself,  omnipotent  in  its 
own  sphere,  furnishes,  or  at  least  possesses,  the  antidote.  In  the  evils, 
so  calkd,  which  are  engendered  by  the  passions  and  affections,  those 
who  choose  to  look  for  Uiem  may  recognize  the  elements  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  human  character :  evils  without  which  the  moral  world 
could  no  more  preserve  its  healthfulness  and  perfection,  than  the  phy- 
sical world  could  without  winds,  thunderclouds,  and  earthqusdces. 
But  corporal  pain,  in  its  beginning,  its  continuation,  and  its  end,  is 
the  source  of  unmixed  mischief.  It  shuts  up  the  winged  spirit  in  the 
dark,  narrow,  and  pestiferous  dungeon  of  the  flesh.  It  concentrates 
aU  the  energies  and  emotions  of  the  mind  and  heart  upon  the  one  in- 
divisible point  of  self,  where,  not  having  space  to  breathe  or  to  look 
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Abroad,  dMytCagnate  and  ecM^fmtnidpei^  la  tfce  viokt€iLiwM» 
of  danger,  the  imnd  and  the  afieetioBt  ffeqpaady  step  Ibrth  in  all  thdr 
beauty :  the  friend  looks  to  bis  friend,  and  is  tranquil ;  ^m  modier 
hanffs  over  her  child,  and  forgets  there  is  Miy  other  being  in  the  worid; 
the  lorer  clings  to  the  form  or  the  image  of  his  mistress,  and  is  happy. 
But  in  the  torture  of  acute  bodily  pain,  or  the  death-like  languor  of 
disease,  erery  thing  external  is  shut  out :  the  charities  of  life  widier ; 
ks  very  delicacies,  which  are  an  instinct  in  the  fiaoaale  character,  are 
fbrgotten ;  and  the  strengths  of  our  nature  become  weaknesses,  and  lU 
wedcnesses  rise  up  into  strengths ;  and  self-^nnean,  miseraUe,  bodily 
adf— -opens  and  spreads  and  covers  every  thing.  If  there  is  one  general 
law  of  our  nature  in  which  wisdom  is  not  apparent,  it  is  that  which 
makes  disease  the  constant  companion  of  a  death-bed :  thus  depriving 
ns  of  the  best  beauty  of  the  human  character  precisely  at  the  nonent 
when  we  more  than  ever  seem  to  need  it,  leaving  nothing  but  its  worst 
deformity. 

You  will  wonder  how  I  have  been  led  to  make  these  reflections. 
But  you  will  cease  to  wondor  when  you  come  to  be  imprisoned,  as  I 
have  just  been,  fbr  twenty-six  hours  in  an  English  packet-boat.  Let 
those  who  possess  and  would  retain  a  tolerable  opinion  of  human 
nature,  avoid  this  earthly,  or  rather  watery  pandemonium :  it  is  a  test 
whidi  nothing  can  withstand. 

We  landed  here  two  hours  ago,  and  surrendered  ourselves  at  discre- 
tion to  the  first  persons  who  were  in  wait  to  lay  hands  on  ua.     They 

conducted  us  to  a  hotel,  where  we  now  are  :   C with  hia  nn- 

changeable  good  humour  ;  but  I,  ill,  fadgued,  spiritless,  out  of  tencH 

ET,  and  disposed  to  dislike  every  thing  and  every  body  about  me. 
ow  is  this  ?  Shall  I  confess  ?  My  mind,  and  the  weak  frame  to  which 
it  is  linked,  are  on  the  shores  of  England ;  but  half  the  ener^ries  that 
keep  them  healthftd,  and  almost  all  the  thoughts  and  afifections  that 
make  them  happy,  have  returned  to  the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the 

Water£dls  of  V .     "  He  will  be  better  and  happier  to-morrow, 

if  the  sun  shines,'*  I  hear  A say,  and  she  is  always  right.  She  knows 

him  better  than  he  does  himself.  Good  night  I — ^I  do  not  know  why  it 
is,  but  when  my  head  is  on  my  pillow,  and  my  eyes  are  closed,  and  I 
hear  nothing  about  me  but  my  own  breathings,  wherever  my  body 

may  be,  my  spirit  is  sure  to  be  at  V . 

Saturday, — A  ■  ■  was  right.  I  got  up  this  morning  and  walked 
out ; — and  the  sun  did  shine,  and  the  sea  glittered  under  it,  and  the 
little  children  were  bathing  or  playing  about  on  the  sands,  or  ridkig 
ponies  or  asses  on  the  shore ;  gaily  dressed  people,  with  their  morn- 
ing faces,  were  passing  and  repassing  here  and  there  ;  the  fiabermea 
Were  spreading  their  nets  to  dry,  and  their  wives  sitting  mending 
them,  on  a  beautifld  piece  of  turf  in  the  centre  of  the  town  looking  to 
Uie  sea ;  the  houses  I  thought  had  every  where  a  peculiarly  happy  look, 
unlike  any  thing  I  had  seen  before ; — uid  I  was  better  and  happier*  I 
looked  once  or  twice  across  the  sea  for  the  shores  of  France^  but  I 
could  not  see  them  ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  not  ttji$ig  to  be 
melancholy  again:  but  just  then  I  caught  a  glance  of  the  snnahiiio 
upon  the  water,  and  C — —  came  up  to  me  with  his  smiling  spirit  loQk-> 
ing  out  from  his  eyes,  and  I  was  ha|^y  half  minst  my  wilL— **  Haf^y 
against  his  will !  Now  is  not  tiM  nonsenae?''^  I  bear  A-«*-^  i>*^i^tp«^. 
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May  she  Merer  be  able  lo  uodentand  die  feelings  which  «he  it  to  ^t 
aad  so  wekome  to  make  merry  with!'  May  a  perpetual  light  £rom 
whhin  continue  to  give,  at  it  does  now,  life,  beauty,  and  newness  to 
•very  thing  about  her!  I  know,  as  well  as  she  does,  that  this  earth  is, 
properly  widerstood,  a  place  about  the  surface  of  which  we  ought  to 
glide  as  with  wings ;  that  the  spirit  ought  to  bear  up  the  body  from 
seenisg  to  touch  it ;  that  we  ought  to  pass  over  it  as  the  bees  pass 
over  flowers — only  to  collect  their  sweets:  I  know  all  this,  but  I  am 
constantly  finding  that  I  enfy  know  it ; — BhefeeU  it. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Claire, 

Your  affectionate  brother,         D.  S.  F» 
P.  8.  You  will  remember  that  the  letters  I  address  to  you  are  in- 
tended for  idl  the  home  circle;  and  that  the  wishes  and  adieus  I  bid  to 
you  Bate  offered  for  them  all. 

LETTER  III. 

Biigktm,  Mondity,  Sept.  22, 1817. 

It  is  an  instinct  of  our  nature  to  judge  by  externals.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world,  I  know,  this  instinct  is  apt  sometimes  to  lead  us 
astray ;  biit,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  valuable  one :  and  I  generally, 
to  A  certain  extent,  yield  myself  up  to  it.  I  auSex  it  to  influence,  but 
net  to  fix  me. 

No  one  can  visit  a  foreign  country  with  less  prejudice  against  the  in- 
habitants of  it  than  I  have  against  those  of  England ;  and  yet  my  first 
iminressioB  is,  that  I  do  not  lU:e  them,  and  that  I  never  can.  You  will 
not,  however,  do  them  or  me  the  injustice  to  take  this  as  a  deliberate 
opinioii.  It  is  mevely  an  impulse,  arising  from  the  exjtemal  indications 
of  diaracter  which  first  pcesent  themselves  to  me.  There  is  a  hard 
coarseness  of  feature,  and  a  repulsive  coldness  of  manner,  which,  what- 
ever of  good  or  of  beauty  they  may  cover,  are  unequivocally  bad  in 
themselves :  and  these  the  English  appear  to  me  to  possess  in  a  re- 
markdble  degir^ee.  There  is,  beudes,  in  all  they  say  and  do,  an  awk- 
ward and  blundering  abruptness,  which  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  a 
Frenchman.  One  is  accustomed  in  France,  on  all  occasions,  to  give 
and  receive  a  smile  at  meeting  and  at  parting,  even  in  one's  inter- 
course with  strangers.  Perhaps  these  smiles  do  not  mean  much  ;  but 
they  are  at  least  harmless.  Here  I  never  meet  with  any  thing  like  a 
smile,  except  sometimes  an  awkward  balf-suppressed  one  at  my  foreign 
English.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  rudenesses,  and  one  to  which  the 
people  here  are  more  addicted  than  to  any  other  ;  or  perhaps  it  may 
appear  so  to  me,  because  it  is  one  which  a  Frenchman  never  falls  into, 
though  our  language  possesses  such  an  endless  variety  of  delicacies, 
wbidi  fbreigneni,  and  above  all  the  English,  are  perpetually  violating. 
Bat  for  the  present  I  willingly  turn  from  the  peome  to  the  country. 

We  are  extremely  interested  by  this  town.  The  features  of  it  are 
not  what  can  be  called  striking,  but  they  are,  I  think,  very  remarkable. 
There  is  nothing  about  it  in  the  slightest  degree  venerable  or  im- 
presaive,  like  some  of  the  great  Fnench  and  Flemish  towns.  There  is 
no  beauty  or  grandeur  in  tl^  houses  or  public  building.  On  the  con- 
Iriryy  there  is  an  air  of  smallness  every  where ;  but  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  newness,  a  completeness,  and  a  finish,  which  give  to  the  whole 
tbe  cfiba  of  a  fktme.    My  p«:t  thai  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  at 
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onoe  baf  the  appearance  of  a  newly-painted  Bcene  on  the  ftage.  MoiC 
of  the  houses  look  as  if  they  had  been  kept  in  a  clkse,  and  were  now 
just  uncovered  for  some  public  occasion.  The  Prince  Regent  has  lately 
been  staying  at  a  palace  he  has  here ;  and  I  inquired  whether  the 
houses  had  been  newly  beautified  on  this  account,  as  the  pec^le  are 
compelled  to  do  in  Spain  when  the  king  travels.  All  the  answer  I  got 
to  the  inquiry  was  a  '^  No,  Sir  !**  accompanied  by  a  rude  smile,  I  sup- 
pose at  my  ignorance  in  making  it. 

The  houses  are  mostly  built  in  rows  or  sets  of  from  ten  to  twenty, 
each  being  a  fac-simile  of  all  the  rest  in  the  set ;  or  rather  each  set 
looking  like  one  long  low  house,  with  a  door  between  every  two  or 
three  windows.  But  what  seems  to  me  to  give  the  peculiar  effect,  is 
the  extreme  cleanness  and  newness  of  every  tibing.  The  paint  looks  as 
if  just  laid  on,  the  windows  shine  like  crystal,  the  stone  steps  are  as 
white  as  snow ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  are  &ced 
with  coloured  and  varnished  tiles  or  bricks,  which  glitter  so  when  the 
sun  shines,  that  you  cannot  look  at  them  steadily. 

From  what  I  can  judge  of  the  Regent's  palace  by  seeing  it  at  a  dis- 
tance, it  seems  to  be  bmlt  in  a  very  strange  taste  indeed.  The  most 
conspicuous  part  of  it  is  a  large  dome,  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Invalids,  composed  entirely  of  glass.  The  palace  is  nearly  surrounded, 
and  all  the  lower  part  of  it  hid,  by  a  range  of  odd-looking  buildings, 
which  are  the  stables. 

There  are  public  libraries,  where  the  people  meet  together  in  die 
evening;  besides  a  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  exhibitions  of  various 
kinds,  baths,  public  walks,  &c.,  all  included  in  a  town  containing  not 
more  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  So  that,  if  Brighton  may  b* 
taken  as  a  &ir  specimen  of  an  English  county  town,  we  must  have  been 
strangely  misinrormed  as  to  the  people's  love  of  amusement. 

D.  S.  F. 

LETTER   rv. 

Brighton^  Tuesday ,  Sept.  2S,  1817. 

You  know  part  of  our  plan  is  never  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  never  to  mis- 
take moving  for  travelling  ;  or  to  arrive  at  a  place  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  quit  it.  I  was  too  happy  at  home  to  have  been  induced  to 
leave  it  in  search  of  mere  pleasure — even  if  pleasure  were  to  be  found 
in  the  rattle  of  wheels.     I  am  certain  I  shall  spend  no  day  so  happOy 

while  lam  away,  as  I  should  have  done  at  V ,  with  every  thing  that 

is  dear  to  me  about  me.  But  I  hope  to  return  diere,  less  unworthy 
of  the  love  that  will  greet  me,  and  capable  of  loving  die  givers  of  it 
better  than  ever — more  I  cannot.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  continue  to 
fulfil  the  condition  on  which  we  mutually  consented  to  separate, 
namely,  that  I  should  tell  you  all  I  see  and  think  and  feel ;  in  short, 
diat  I  should  talk  to  you  as  I  do  when  we  are  sitting  together  on  the 
terrace,  or  sauntering  under  the  chesnut-trees;  talk,  by  the  way,  which 
if  you  hear  with  delight,  it  is  because  your  hearts  are  the  chief  listeners 
to  it. 

I  made  an  odd  mistake  in  my  last,  about  the  Regent's  palace.  1 
described  the  stables  as  the  palace,  and  the  palace  as  the  stables.  I 
suppose  the  architect,  or  his  employers,  just  at  the  time  of  forming  tbe 
plan,  must  have  been  reading  the  English  Rabelais'  account  of  a  na- 
tion, in  which  horses  governed  and  men  served  them  ;  and  sO  raised 
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the  boildingB  according  to  that  writer's  ideas  of  the  comparative  nobi- 
lity of  those  two  races  of  animals.  I  was  quite  mistaken,  too,  in  sup- 
posing this  to  be  a  fair  specimen  of  an  English  provincial  town.  We 
find  it  has  very  peculiar  features,  and  seems  extremely  well  adapted  to 
exhibit  the  manners,  habits,  &c.  of  almost  all  classes  of  the  people.  We 
shall  therefore  remain  here  for  a  few  days. 

Fashion,  you  must  know,  is  as  peremptory  in  her  decrees  here,  as 
she  is  in  France;  and  as  effectually  destroys  all  natural  and  simple 
tastes  and  habits  of  feeling.  But  both  here  and  there,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  her  votaries,  she  seems  obstinately  determined,  for 
her  health's  sake,  to  transfer  her  shrine,  during  the  summer  months,  to 
a  distance  from  the  great  cities  and  the  metropohs.  What  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  ?  For  a  person  of  fashion  to  vegetate  among  green  fields, 
trees,  flowers,  and  running  brooks,  would  doubtless  be  a  most  lamentable 
waste  of  life ;  but  then  not  to  6^  a  person  of  fashion  would  be  still 
worse.  In  this  dilemma  a  compromise  has  been  made  between  inclina- 
tion and  duty.  Fashion  forbids  them  to  live  in  London,  and  habit  pre- 
vents them  from  living  out  of  it;  so  they  contrive  to  live  in  and  out 
of  it  at  the  same  time,  by  establishing  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  island,  certain  little  Londons,  of  which  this  at  Brigh- 
ton is  said  to  be  the  most  in  favour — I  suppose  because  it  is  the  least 
of  all  others  like  the  country.  The  centre  of  Paris,  with  its  Tuile- 
ries  and  Champs  Elysees,  is  a  garden  of  Eden  to  it.  The  country,  for 
leagues  round,  is  one  uninterrupted  range  of  brown,  barren,  chalk-hills ; 
on  idiich  a  few  lean  dirty-looking  sheep  tantalize  their  appetites  by 
nibbling  at  the  dry  turf.  Nature  has,  to  be  sure,  scattered  a  tree  here 
and  there,  to  shew  that  the  want  of  vegetation  is  not  her  fault ;  and  a 
few  spots  of  land  have  been  cultivated  ;  — but  I  imagine  this  has  been 
done  only  to  make  the  rest  look  more  barren  (that  is  to  say  more  beau- 
tiful) by  the  contrast — as  coquettes  put  black  patches  on  thdr  faces,  to 
make  die  white  and  red  look  more  brilliant.  Never  have  our  own  vine- 
covered  hills  and  delicious  valleys  of  Languedoc  shone  out  upon  my 
memory  in  absence,  with  such  luxwance  as  during  the  few  days  I  have 
been  here.  But  they  tell  us  we  must  not  judge  of  the  face  of  their 
island  by  any  thing  we  see  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  this  town ; 
and  have  referred  us  to  a  spot  about  two  leagues  distant,  for  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  view  of  the  adjacent  country.  We  intend  going 
there  to-morrow.     Till  then,  adieu.  D.  S.  F. 

LETTER    V. 

Brighton^  Wednesday,  Sept.  24,  1817. 
Wb  have  just  returned  from  visiting  what  is  called  the  Devil's  Dyke. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  this  singular  place  has  a  very  peculiar  cha- 
racter ;  and  is  certainly  most  beautiful.  The  road  to  the  spot  from 
whence  the  view  is  seen  is  admirably  calculated  to  enhance  its  beauties 
by  direct  and  sudden  contrast.  It  lies,  at  first,  through  corn-fields ; 
but  all  the  latter  part  is  what  they  call  here  Downs :  that  is,  an  im- 
mense tract  of  country  undulating  on  all  sides,  so  that  you  have  no- 
where a  single  receding  distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  but  seve- 
ral separate  distances,  each  distinctly  marked,  but  more  and  more 
faintly,  as  they  recede  behind  each  other ;  and  all  shifting  and  varying 
wttk  the  position  of  the  eye,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  track  (for  there 
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is  no  road)  over  which  jou  are  pesing.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a 
short  brown  turf,  and  unbroken  by  a  single  tree  or  a  single  habitation : 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  view  of  die  sea  now  and  then  on  the  left, 
bounded  only  by  die  horizon.  The  effect  of  this,  besides  being  exceed- 
ingly fine  in  itself^  adds  gready  to  that  of  the  noble  prospect  whidi,  at 
a  turn  of  the  hill,  biursts  upon  the  eye  suddenly,  and  at  once. 

The  character  of  this  view  is,  in  almost  every  thing,  different  from 
those  we  are  accustomed  to  in  France ;  but  if  it  wants  their  grandeur 
and  variety,  it  is  still  extremely  beautifuL  The  spectator  stands  on  the 
ridge  of  a  range  of  Downs,  such  as  I  have  been  describing  to  you, 
which  seem,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  either  side,  to  form  an  inac- 
cessible barrier  to  the  sea. 

Smooth  brown  turf  covers  their  almost  perpendicular  declivity  down 
to  the  very  foot ;  and  dien  the  country  lies  before  the  eye  in  one  immense 
flat,  or  plain,  which,  in  the  front,  stretches  out  interminably,  dll  the  blue 
distance  becomes  lost  in  the  blue  sky.  Nothing  can  be  more  luxuriant 
than  the  culdvadon  with  which  the  whole  of  this  plain  is  covered  ;  and 
yet  it  is  totally  different  from  any  thing  I  have  seen  before.  That  part 
which  lies  near  enough  for  the  eye  to  disdnguish  the  detail  of  it,  con- 
sists of  square  patches  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  arpents*,  com* 
pletely  divided  from  each  other  by  thick  hedge-rows.  This,  together 
with  die  wood  which  is  scattered  about  in  small  quanddes  everywhere, 
gives  to  the  scene  die  appearance  of  a  vast  garden — at  this  season  al- 
most of  a  flower-garden,  from  the  endless  variety  of  tints  widi  whidi  the 
whole  is  covered.  To  complete  the  effect  of  the  picture,  narrow  roads 
wind  about  like  the  course  of  a  river,  and  lead  to  litde  villages,  which 
are  seen  here  and  there,  with  their  small  simple-looking  church-spires 
rising  out  of  clumps  of  trees,  which  seem  to  have  been  planted  there 
not  by  man,  but  by  Nature.  This  appearance,  both  of  the  roads  and" 
the  trees,  is  almost  unknown  with  us ;  but  it  is  extremely  pleasing. 
Indeed,  I  am  half-inclined  not  to  confess  to  you  how  very  much  I  have 
been  delighted  by  this  view;  for,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  you 
any  thing  like  a  distinct  idea  of  it,  you  will  see  how  entirely  it  diflfers 
from  our  own  favourite  ones.  Here  are  no  forest-crowned  raottntains 
rising  roajesdcally  in  the  distance ;  no  laughing  valleys  which  seem  to 
exult  in  their  own  beauty ;  no  rivers  winding  and  glittering  between 
their  banks,  till  they  become  lost  to  the  eye,  but  not  to  the  fancy  ;  no 
vine-covered  hills  jutting  out  in  the  foreground  on  either  side,  round 
the  comers  of  which  the  imagination  is  endced  to  wander,  and  paint 
for  itself  pictures  even  more  lovely  than  the  one  it  leaves.  Here  every 
thing  is  seen;  but  then  neither  the  eye  nor  the  mind  has  a  desire  to 
wander :  they  feel  as  if  they  could  rest  for  ever  on  the  beaudful  crea- 
tion which  seems  to  lie  breathing  and  basking  in  the  sunshine  before 
them.  You  know  I  am  accustomed  to  find,  or  to  fancy,  everywhere  in 
external  nature  symbols  of  the  mind.  Our  favourite  French  landscapes 
seem,  then,  like  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  to  talk  of  joy.  This  Eng- 
lish one,  like  the  voice  of  die  stock-dove,  seems  to  breathe  and  to 
murmur  of  happiness.  The  one  laughs  outwardly  like  a  bacchante  of 
Titian ;  the  other  smiles  inwardly,  like  a  Madonna  of  Corre?io. 

Adieu  for  a  day  or  two.  D.  S.  F. 

•  About  an  acre.    Ta. 
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OABAKOVA^S    VISIT   TO   HALLBE    AND   VOLTAIBE. 

[The  following  article  is  extracted  from  a  MS.  consisting  of  600 
closely-written  sheets  that  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  of  the  "  Ura- 
nia,** a  periodical  puhlication  at  Leipsic,  and  was  written  by  J.J. 
Casanova.  It  includes  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  commencing  with 
the  year  1 730  ;  and  contains  a  history  of  the  author's  life,  from  his 
youth  to  his  latter  years,  with  notices  of  the  principal  characters  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  in  all  the  great  courts  of  Europe.  The  writer 
was  brother  to  Casanova,  late  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
in  Dresden,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  Mensel's  "  Gelehrtes  Deuts- 
chland ;"  or,  *'  The  History  of  the  Learned  Germans  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury." The  ancestors  of  J.  J.  Casanova  are  said  to  have  been  Spaniards, 
but  he  himself  states  Venice  to  have  been  his  birth-place.  He  received 
his  first  education  at  Padua ;  he  then  entered  a  seminary,  and  again  re- 
turned to  Venice.  In  1743  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where,  besides 
others,  he  formed  an  interesting  acquaintance  with  Bonneval.  Twelve 
years  after,  t.  c.  in  1 155y  we  find  him  again  at  Venice,  confined  in  the 
lead  prisons,  from  which,  by  the  most  astonishmg  efforts,  he  escaped  in 
1756.  In  1757  he  went  to  Paris,  and  after  a  variety  of  adventures  he 
removed  in  1757  to  Spain.  During  a  journey  which  he  made  thence  to 
the  South  of  France,  he  passed  through  Aix  in  Provence,  in  his  way  to 
Italy.  At'Madrid  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Count  of  Aranda,  the 
Duke  Medina  Celi,  and  with  Olavides ;  but  he  was  induced,  or  rather 
obliged,  for  various  reasons,  to  leave  that  country.  In  1774,  after 
having  passed  eighteen  years  in  travelling,  he  was  declared  free  by  the 
Republic  of  Venice.  From  the  year  1 785  he  lived  at  Dux,  in  Bohemia, 
as  librarian  to  the  Count  Waldstein,  and  completely  gave  himself  up  to 
the  study  of  the  sciences  till  his  death,  which  was  nearly  at  the  end  of 

the  century.1 

«««««« 

I  WAS  introduced  toHaller  by  letters  of  recommendation.  He  was  a 
man  of  tall  stature,  being  about  six  feet  high,  and  his  features  displayed 
a  perfect  symmetry. 

Whatever  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  hospitable  man,  was 
offered  to  me  by  this  great  philosopher.  Whenever  1  put  a  question  to 
him,  he  displayed  to  me  his  knowledge  with  a  correctness  and  precision 
that  merited  my  warmest  admiration.  This  was  done  with  such  mo- 
desty, that  a  man  like  myself  might  have  imagined  it  was  carried  to 
excess.  He  appeared  to  be  receiving  instruction  himself,  when  he  was  in 
reality  conveying  instruction  to  me.  When  he  questioned  me  on  any 
scientific  subject,  there  was  alwajrs  enough  in  the  question  to  g^uide  me, 
and  to  render  it  impossible  to  answer  him  erroneously. 

Haller  was  eminent  as  a  philosopher,  a  physician,  and  an  anatomist. 
Ijike  Morgaffni,  whom  he  called  his  preceptor,  he  had  made  many 
discoveries  m  physiology.  He  shewed  me  several  letters  of  Mor- 
j^igni  and  Pontevedra,  who  were  Professors  of  the  same  University. 
Fontevedra  had  directed  his  attention  principally  to  botany :  Haller  had 
also  made  it  his  study.  The  conversation  we  held  concerning  these 
distinguished  men,  by  whom  I  also  had  been  instructed,  induced  him  to 
complain  of  Pontevedra.  His  letters,  he  observed,  gave  him  much 
trouble,  partly  because  it  was  difBcult  to  decipher  his  writing,  and  partly 
because  he  wrote  in  obscure  Latin. 
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Haller  had  jutt, received,  fiN»n  a  member  of  the  Academy  of'Berlio, 
the  intelligence,  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  after  the  receipt  of  his  letter, 
had  given  up  his  intention  of  suppressing  the  Latin  language  in  his  do- 
minions. "  A  sovereign,*'  said  Halier,  in  his  letter  to  this  monarch, 
'*  who  should  succeed  in  banishing  from  the  republic  of  letters  the 
language  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  would  erect  an  eternal  monument 
of  his  own  ignorance.  If  the  learned  must  have  a  language  for  com- 
municating their  discoveries  to  each  other,  the  Latin  language  is  of  all 
the  fittest;  for  the  dominion  of  the  Greek  and  Arabic  has  ceased." 

Halier  was  also  a  great  lyric  poet,  and  an  able  statesman :  his  country 
derived  great  advantages  from  his  abilities.  His  morals  were  distin- 
guished by  a  purity  that  is  very  rare.  He  once  said  to  me,  that  the 
best  means  of  teaching  morality  to  others,  is  to  prove  its  value  by  our 
own  example.  So  good  a  citizen  could  not  but  be  at  the  same  time 
an  excellent  father  to  his  family ;  and  such  I  found  him.  He  had  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage;  both  his  wife  and  daughter  were  very 
interesting:  the  latter,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  took  no  share  in  the 
conversation  during  dinner,  except  that  she  occasionally  addressed  a 
few  words  in  a  low  voice,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  sat  next  to  her. 
After  dinner  I  asked  Halier,  who  this  young  man  was,  and  he  informed 
me,  he  was  the  tutor  of  his  daughter.  I  said,  "  It  is  not  improbable 
that  such  a  tutor  and  such  a  pupil  may  feel  a  mutual  inclination  for  each 
other."  He  replied,  "  Let  it  be  so  if  Heaven  ordains  it."  This  answer 
was  so  dignified  and  wise,  that  1  reproached  myself  for  having  made 
such  a  hasty  observation ;  and,  in  order  to  change  the  subject,  I  opened 
an  octavo  volume  of  Ha]ler*s  works,  and  seeing  the  words :  "  Ufntm 
metnoria  post  mortem,  dubito"  I  said,  "  You,  then,  consider  the  recol- 
lection as  no  essential  part  of  the  soul  ?"  And  thus  I  obliged  the 
philosopher  to  give  a  qualified  explanation ;  for  he  did  not  wish  his 
orthodoxy  to  be  doubted.  I  inquired  during  dinner,  whether  Voltaire 
often  visited  him?  He  smiled,  and  answered: — *  Vetabo,  qui  Cereri* 
sacrum  vulgavit  arcanum,  sub  iisdem  sit  trabibus*  During  the  three  days 
I  remained  with  him,  I  did  not  again  venture  to  converse  with  him  on 
religious  subjects.  When  1  observed,  that  I  rejoiced  at  my  approaching 
acquaintance  with  the  great  Voltaire,  he  answered,  without  appearing 
to  be  in  the  least  hurt  at  my  observation,  "  Voltaire  is  a  man  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  cause  to  seek,  but  many  persons  have  found  him, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  physics,  greater  when  beheld  at  a  distance." 

Halier  was  very  abstemious,  although  his  table  was  abundantly  pro- 
vided. His  usual  drink  was  water;  but  at  the  desert  he  generaUy 
took  a  small  glass  of  spirits,  which  he  poured  into  a  large  glass  of 
water.  He  related  many  things  of  Boerhaave,  whose  favourite  pupil 
he  had  been.  After  Hippocrates,  he  considered  him  as  the  greatest 
physician;  and,  as  a  surgeon,  he  considered  him  superior  to  Hippo- 
crates and  all  others.  This  induced  me  to  ask  him,  why  Boerhaave 
himself  had  not  been  able  to  attain  an  advanced  age.  He  replied, 
"  Quia  contra  vim  mortis  nullum  est  medkamen  in  hortis.*'  Had  not 
Halier  been  bom  a  physician,  a  poisoned  wound,  which  no  other  person 
could  heal,  would  have  caused  his  death;  but  he  cured  himself  by 
washing  the  wound  with  a  lotion,  which  he  made  by  dissolving  in  hit 
own  urme  a  certain  portion  of  common  salt. 
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"  Madame  ••—/*  said  I  to  him,  "  pretends  you  possess  the  philosopher's 

stone." 
He  replied,  **  The  world  sajs  so,  but  I  myself  doubt  it." 
**  Do  you  then,"  continued  I,  **  conceive  it  impossible  to  obtain  it?" 
He  answered,  **  I  have  endeavoured  for  thirty  years  to  convince  myself  of 

the  impossibility ;  but  to  the  present  moment  I  have  not  succeeded.    One 

cannot  oe  a  chemist  without  believing  in  the  physical  possibility  of  this  great 

result." 

When  I  took  my  leave,  he  requested  I  would  write  to  him,  and  give 
him  my  opinion  of  Voltaire.  Thus  our  correspondence  commenced, 
which  we  carried  on  in  the  French  language.  I  received  twenty-three 
letters  from  this  rare  man,  the  last  of  which  was  written  six  months 
previous  to  his  death.* 

While  I  was  at  Bern  I  had  read  the  Heloise  of  Rousseau,  and  I  re- 
quested Haller  to  give  me  his  opinion  of  it  "  The  little,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  have  read  of  it,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  friend,  is 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  the 
worst  of  all  novels,  because  it  is  more  eloquent  than  any  other.  You 
will  see  the  Waadtland :  it  is  a  beautiful  country,  but  do  not  expect  to 
find  the  originals  like  Rousseau's  brilliant  pictures.  He  thinks  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  in  a  novel.  Your  Petrarch  did  not  lie.  I  have  his  Latin 
works.  People  will  no  longer  read  them,  because  they  consider  his 
Latin  to  be  faulty ;  but  they  are  wrong.  Petrarch's  love  for  the  chaste 
Laura  is  not  a  fanciful  invention.  He  loved  her  as  any  other  man 
would  have  loved  a  woman  who  had  won  his  affections  :  and  if  their 
love  had  been  reciprocal,  Petrarch  would  never  have  celebrated  her  in 

Thus  Haller  spoke  of  Petrarch ;  when  I  asked  his  opinion  of  Rousseau, 
whose  eloquence  he  said  he  hated,  because  all  its  splendour  consisted  in 
antithesis  and  paradox.  Although  this  distinguished  Swiss  was  one  of 
the  greatest  philosophers  of  his  age,  yet  he  never  boasted  of  his  know- 
ledge either  in  his  &mily  circle,  or  in  his  conversation  with  scientific 
men.  He  was  affable  and  amiable,  and  seldom  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  any  one.  By  what  means  he  gained  the  affections  of  all  who  knew 
him,  1  know  not.  It  is  easier  to  say  what  he  had  not,  than  to  explain 
the  good  qualities  of  which  he  was  possessed.  He  had  not  the  defects 
of  those  who  are  generally  styled  the  learned  and  the  great.  He  was  a 
man  of  upright  intentions,  but  he  made  nobody  feel  it,  who  possessed  a 
less  share  of  them  than  himself.  He  certainly  despised  those  ignorant 
persons,  who,  instead  of  confining  themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
their  own  insignificance,  speak  at  random  on  all  subjects,  and  who  ever 
aim  at  making  the  well-informed  appear  ridiculous  ;  but  nevertheless 
he  never  allowed  his  contempt  to  be  seen  or  felt.  He  left  it  to  others 
to  discover  his  superiority  of  mind,  for  it  could  not  be  concealed,  but 
he  did  not  expect  them  to  acknowledge  it.  He  expressed  himself  in 
elegant  language,  and  whatever  he  advanced  was  replete  with  sound 
reasoning,  but  never  over-ruled  the  sentiments  of  others.  He  seldom 
mentioned  his  own  works,  and  if  the  conversation  led  to  them,  he 
changed  it  to  some  other  subject.  If  he  was  obliged  to  contradict  any 
one,  he  generally  did  so  reluctantly. 


*  In  the  year  1777,  at  the  age  of  70. 
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Agreeably  to  my  plan,  I  terminated  my  joorney  throngh  French 
Switzerland,  by  a  visit  to  Voltaire. 

I  found  him  just  rising  from  dinner,  surrounded  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

C  "  At  last,*'  said  1,  on  approaching  him,  **  the  hajipiest  moment  of  my 
ife  is  arrived :  I,  at  length,  behold  my  great  teacher ;  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  Sir,  1  have  attended  your  school.'' 

V.  ''  Do  me  this  honour  twenty  years  longer,  and  then  do  not  fail  to  bring 
me  the  money  for  your  schooling." 

C  "  I  promise,  it  shall  not  be  withheld.  But  do  you  also  promise,  that 
you  will  tnen  expect  me.*' 

V,  **l  promise  it,  and  would  sooner  die  dian  break  my  promise." 

A  general  laugh  resounded  applause  to  this  first  witty  answer  of 
Voltaire :  dus  was  a  matter  of  course.  When  two  persons  begin  a 
contest,  the  laughers  always  countenance  one  ac  the  expense  of  the 
other.  These  are  little  cabals,  for  which  one  must  be  prepared  in  good 
company.  I  was  so ;  and  I  hoped  that  I  should  be  able  in  my  tinrn  to 
lay  a  snare  for  Voltaire. 

Two  Englishmen,  lately  arriTed,  were  now  presented  to  him :  one  of 
them  was  ^x,  afterwards  so  justly  celebrated.  Voltaire  rose  and  said, 
**  The  gentlemen  are  English ;  oh !  that  I  were  likewise  an  English- 
man !*  This  was  a  bad  compliment.  The  Englishmen  ought  to  have 
said,  *'  Oh  !  that  we  were  Frenchmen  !*'  But  they  either  were  unwilling 
to  lie,  or  were  ashamed  to  tell  the  truth.  A  man  of  honour  may,  in  my 
opinion,  extol  his  own  nation  in  preference  to  a  foreign  one,  but  he 
ought  not  to  depreciate  it. 

We  had  scarcely  sat  down,  when  Voltaire  again  attacked  me.  Ho 
said  with  a  smile,  but  very  politely,  *'  As  a  Venetian,  you  undoubtedly 
know  Count  Algarotti  ?"  "  I  know  him,"  I  replied,  "  but  not  as  a 
Venetian ;  for  seven-eighths  of  my  countrymen  know  not  that  there 
exists  such  a  man  as  Count  Algarotti.  (I  ought  to  have  said,  as  a 
learned  man.)  I  know  him  from  an  intercourse  of  two  months  in 
Padua,  where  he  has  lived  for  seven  years ;  and  I  admire  him  because 
he  is  one  of  your  admirers.^ 

V.  *'  We  are  friends.  He  has  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  admire  any  one  in  order  to  gain  esteem." 

C.  ''  If  he  had  not  begun  by  admiring  others,  he  would  not  have  obtained 
fame.    As  an  admirer  ofNewton,  he  enabled  the  ladies  to  treat  of  light." 

V.  "*  Has  he  really  effected  this  ?" 

C  **  He  has  obtamed  his  end,  though  not  so  completely  as  Monsieur  de 
Fontenelle  obtained  his  by  his  Plurality  of  Worlds." 

V.  "  You  are  right.  Tell  him,  if  you  should  see  him  in  Bologna,  I  expect 
his  Letters  on  Russia.  He  may  send  them  to  me  by  the  banker  Bianco i  at 
Milan.    The  Italians  are  said  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  style  of  writing." 

C.  **  Certainly.  His  own  language  cannot  be  found  in  his  works  :  they  are 
fiiU  of  Gallicisms.    We  pity  him." 

V,  "  Does  not  then  the  French  mode  of  construction  embellish  your  Ian- 
Ke?" 
''  It  renders  it  intolerable.    The  French  language  interspersed  witb 
Italian  words  could  not  be  more  intolerable,  even  if  you.  Monsieur  de  Vol- 
taire, had  written  it." 

V.  **  You  are  right :  all  authors  should  write  in  pure  language :  Livy  has 
been  censured  on  account  of  his  provincial  Latin." 

C.  "  The  Abb^  Lazzartni  told  me,  when  I  began  to  write,  that  he  pre- 
fcrrtd  Livy  to  Sallusu" 
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F,  ''Do  mi  mean  the  AbM  Lazsaraii*  the  author  of  Uie  tMgedy  *  UUm 

IGumaner    You  must  have  heen  then  very  young.    I  wish  1  had  known 

him.     But  I  knew  the  Abb^  Coeli,  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  author  of  the 


four  tragedies  which  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Roman  History." 

C.  **  1  knew  him,  and  admired  him^  and  when  I  found  myself  in  the  com- 
pany of  these  ^reat  men,  I  esteemed  myself  happy  that  I  was  young,  in 
vour  company  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday;  but  I  am  not  hum- 
bled on  this  account :  I  wish  I  was  the  last-bom  of  the  human  race." 

y.  «  You  then  would  certainly  be  more  happy  than  the  first-bom.  What 
branch  of  literature  are  you  pursuing  V* 

C.  **  None.  But  I  may  hereafter.  At  present  J  read  as  much  as  I  can^ 
and  study  mankind  by  travelling." 

V,  "  The  road  b  good,  but  the  book  extremely  large.  The  end  is  more 
easily  attained  by  reading  history." 

C.  "  History  lies.  The  facts  related  are  uncertain,  and  the  occupation 
tedious.  To  study  the  world,  while  wandering  through  it,  amuses  me. 
Horace,  whom  1  know  by  hearty  is  my  companion ;  I  find  him  every- 
where." 

V.  "  Algarotti  too  is  never  without  htm*  I  am  sure  you  are  a  friend  to 
poetry." 

C,  **  It  is  my  ruling  passion." 

V,  "  Have  you  comoosed  many  sonnets  I" 

C  ''  From  ten  to  fifteen,  which  I  value ;  and  from  two  to  three  thousand, 
which  I  never  read  a  second  time." 

V.  **  In  Italy  the  love  for  sonnets  is  a  kind  of  mania." 

C.  ''  Yes.  if  the  desire  to  embellish  a  thought  by  harmonious  words  may 
be  called  mania.  The  art  of  writing  sonnets,  Monsieur  de  Voltaire,  is  not 
easy.  The  sentiment  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  fourteen  verses,  be  either  ex- 
tended or  abridged,  and  the  sentiment  must  not  only  be  good,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  sublime." 

F,  "It  is  the  bed  of  the  tyrant  Procrustes,  and  for  that  reason  you  have 
few  good  ones.     We  have  not  one,  and  the  fault  is  in  our  lan^age." 

C.  **  Perhaps  also  in  the  French  taste.  Your  nation  conceive  that  a  sen- 
timent, which  exceeds  the  length  of  an  Alexandrine,  loses  all  strength  and 
brilliaDcy." 

V.  ••  And  do  not  you  think  so  ?" 

C  **  By  no  means.  But  let  us  first  agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
wentimetU,  A  flash  of  wit,  for  instance,  will  not  be  suitable  for  a  sonncL-— — " 

V,  "  Which  Italian  poet  do  you  prefer  ?" 

C.  "  Ariosto.  I  cannot,  however,  with  propriety  say,  that  I  firg/^  bim. 
In  my  opinion  he  is  the  only  poet,  and  yet  I  know  them  all.  When  I  read 
your  censure  on  Ariosto  about  fifteen  years  ago,  I  was  persuaded  you  would 
retract  your  judgment,  when  you  liad  read  his  works." 

V.  **  I  thank  you  for  believmg  I  had  not  read  Ariosto.  I  had  read  him, 
but  I  was  youiig,  and  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  jour  language.  At 
the  same  time  F  was  influenced  by  those  of  the  Italian  literati  who  were  ad- 
mirers of  Tasso.  Thus  I  unfortunately  suffered  an  opinion  on  Ariosto  to  go 
abroad,  which  I  considered  as  my  own.  It  was  not  my  own  opinion;  I  ad- 
mire your  Ariosto." 

C.  "  I  now  breathe  again.  Do,  I  beseech  you,  excommunicate  the  book, 
in  which  you  have  ridiculed  Ariosto." 

K  •*  All  my  books  are  excommunicated  already.  But  you  shall  witness  in 
wfa«t  manner!  have  retractedmy  judgment  of  Ariosto." 

Voltaire  now  astonished  me.  He  recited  by  heart  the  two  loag 
passages  of  the  34th  and  35th  cantos  of  Orlando,  where  the  divine 
poet  makes  Astolfo  converse  with  the  apostle  John, — ^without  missing 
one  verse,  or  in  a  single  instance  violating  the  rules  of  prosody.  He 
sifVerwardt  extolled  the  beauties  of  the  poet  by  such  observations  as 
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became  a  truly  great  man :  more  sublime  remarks  could  not  have  been 
expected  even  from  an  Italian  commentator.  I  listened  to  bim  with 
the  utmost  attention,  and  watched,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  an  error. 
Turning  to  the  company,  I  declared,  that  my  admiration  was  bound- 
less, and  that  it  should  be  made  known  throughout  Italy.  Voltaire 
now  said : — 

"  The  whole  of  Europe  shall  be  informed  by  myself  of  the  ample  repara- 
tion,  which  is  due  to  the  greatest  genius  she  ever  produced," 

He  hardly  knew  how  or  when  to  put  an  end  to  his  encomiums  ;  and 
the  next  day  he  presented  me  with  his  own  translation  of  a  stanza : 

Qu'mdi  awien  che  tra  priucipi  e  siguori 
Patti  e  convenzion'  sono  si  frali. 
Tan  lega  oggi  r^  papi  e  imperatori, 
Doman  saran  nimici  capital! : 
Perch^  qual  I'apparenze  esteriori 
Non  anno  i  cor*  non  an  gli  animi  tali : 
Che  non  mirando  al  torto,  piii  ch'  al  dritto 
Attendon  solamenteal  lor  pro6tto. 

This  was  his  translation : — 

Les  papes,  les  C^sars  appaisant  leur  querelle, 
Jurent  sur  I'^vaugile  une  paix  ^teraelle ; 
Vous  les  voyez  demain  I'un  de  Tautre  ennemis ; 
C'^tait  pour  se  tromper  qu'Us  s'^uient  r^unis ; 
Nul  serment  est  gard^,  nul  accord  n'est  sincere, 
Quand  la  bouche  aparM,  le  coeur  dit  le  contraire. 
Du  ciel  qu'ils  attestaient  ils  bravaient  le  courroux, 
L*iui^r£t  est  le  Dieu,  qui  les  gouveme  tous. 

Though  none  of  the  company,  except  myself,  understood  the  Italian 
language,  yet  Voltaire's  recitation  on  the  preceding  day  procured  him 
the  applause  of  all  present.  After  these  applauses  had  subsided,  Ma- 
dame Denis,  his  niece,  asked  me,  whether  I  considered  the  long  pas- 
sage recited  by  her  uncle  as  one  of  the  iinest  of  that  great  poet.  I  re- 
plied, "  Certainly,  Madam,  it  is  one  of  the  finest,  but  not  the  finest." 
She  inquired  £iither,  "  Has  it  been  decided,  then,  which  is  (be  finest  V 
I  rephed,  **  This  was  absolutely  necessary;  for  otherwise,  the  apotheo- 
sis of  the  poet  could  not  have  taken  place.  ''  He  has  been  canonized 
then  ?"  (continued  she)  *'  I  did  not  know  that." 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  ensued,  and  all  of  them,  Voltaire  being 
foremost,  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  Madame  Denis.  I  observed 
the  utsnost  gravity.  Voltaire,  seemingly  offended,  said,  **  I  know  why 
you  do  not  laugh.  You  mean  to  indicate  that  the  part  for  which  Ari- 
osto  has  been  called  the  Divine,  must  have  been  inspired." 

C.  "  Most  certainly." 

F,  "  And  which  is  the  passage?'' 

C.  "  The  last  thirty-six  stanzas  of  the  twenty-third  canto.  They  describe 
the  madness  of  Orlando  wiih  so  much  (ruth,  that  they  may  be  called  techni- 
cally correct.  No  one,  except  Ariosto,  ever  knew  how  madness  comes  upon 
us.  He  alone  has  been  able  to  describe  it.  You,  too,  have  doubtless  shud- 
dered while  reading  those  stanzas.  Thev  stir  up  all  the  sensibilities  of  the 
soul." 

F.  "I  remember  them.  All  the  frightfulness  of  love  is  there  displayed ;  and 
I  am  impatient  to  read  them  again." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Madame  Eknis,  "you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  recite  the  pat- 
sage,"  at  the  same  time  turning  herself  to  her  uncle  as  if  to  ask  his  consent. 
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C.  **  Why  should  I  not?"  I  replied  ;  "if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
Ibten  to  me/' 

Madame  D.  "  What !  have  you  uken  the  trouble  to  commit  it  to 
memory?" 

C.  *'  From  the  age  of  fifteen  1  have  read  Ariosto  twice  or  three  times  an- 
nually :  he  must,  therefore,  have  necessarily  impressed  my  memory  without 
any  effort  on  my  part — I  might  say  almost  involuntarily.  His  genealo^es 
and  historical  episodes,  however,  are  an  exception :  they  fatigue  the  mmd, 
and  leave  the  heart  unaffected.  Horace  is  the  only  author  whom  I  have 
wholly  committed  to  memory  5  yet  he  too  has  some  verses,  in  hb  epistles, 
that  are  too  prosaic." 

F.  **  J  conceive  it  possible  to  learn  Horace  by  heart ;  but  to  succeed  with 
Ariosto,  is  no  trifle.    There  are  forty-six  long  cantos." 

a     "  Say,  rather,  fifty-one." 

Voltaire  was  silent,  but  Madam  Denis  immediately  resumed,  and 
said, 

''  Quick,  quick :  let  us  have  the  thirty-six  stanzas  of  which  you  say  that 
they  excite  horror,  and  which  have  obtained  for  the  poet  the  appellation  of 
Divine." 

I  immediately  recited  them,  avoiding  the  usual  declamation  of  the 
Italians.  Ariosto  needs  not  the  artificial  aid  of  a  declaimer,  which, 
af^er  all,  produces  monotony.  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  French,  that 
a  singing  delivery  is  intolerable.  I  repeated  the  stanzas  just  as  if  they 
had  been  prose,  except  as  to  tone,  look,  and  change  of  voice.  They 
perceived  and  felt  the  effort  I  made  to  repress  my  tears,  without  being 
able  ^o  suppress  theirs.     But  when  I  came  to  the  stanza, 

Poich^,  allargare  il  freno  al  dolor  puote 
Che  resta  solo  senza  altrui  rispetto, 
Giii  dagli  occhi  risando  per  le  KOte, 
Sparge  un  fiume  di  lagrime  suipetto.— 

my  tears  flowed  so  copiously,  that  the  whole  company  were  affected, 
and  they  all  wept.  Madame  Denis  began  to  tremble,  and  Voltaire 
hastened  towards  me  to  embrace  me ;  but  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
interrupted :  for  Orlando,  to  be  entirely  overcome  by  madness,  was  yet 
to  discover,  that  he  reposed  in  the  very  bed  in  which  the  happy  Medor 
had  once  clasped  in  his  arms  the  charms  of  Angelica.  This  is  in  the 
SQcceeding  stanza.  My  voice  had  hitherto  been  plaintive  and  hollow ; 
I  now  assumed  a  tone  appropriate  to  the  horror  excited  by  the  mad- 
ness of  Orlando,  which  gave  him  such  extraordinary  power,  that  he 
effected  destructions  similar  to  those  produced  by  an  eardiquake,  or 
a  flash  of  lightning.  When  I  had  finished  the  recital,  the  countenances 
of  the  company  sufficiently  expressed  their  approbation.  Voltaire  ex- 
claimed, '*  I  have  always  said,  if  you  wish  to  make  others  weep,  you 
must  weep  yourself.  But  to  weep,  one  must  feel ;  and  to  feel,  one  must 
have  a  soul."  He  then  embraced  me,  and  thanked  me ;  he  moreover 
promised  to  recite  the  same  stanzas  on  the  following  day.  He  kept 
his  word. 

We  resumed  our  conversation  about  Ariosto,  and  Madame  Denis 
expressed  her  sinrprise,  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  not  included  his 
works  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books.  Voltaire  told  her,  the  contrary 
had  been  done.  Leo  X.  had  excommunicated,  by  a  particular  bull,  aU 
those  who  should  dare  to  condemn  Ariosto.  The  two  great  houses  of 
Este  and  Medici  would  not  allow  the  poet  to  be  injured ;  otherviise,  he 
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ftdded,  the  only  verse  where  Constantine  is  stated  as  giving  Rome  to 
Silvester,  would  have  been  sufficient,  on  account  of  the  words  puzza 
forte,  to  prohibit  the  poem. 

Here  1  could  not  help  begging  Voltaire  to  allow  rae  to  remark,  that 
greater  objection  had  been  made  to  the  verses  in  which  Ariosto  ex- 
presses his  doubts  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  human  race  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  Speaking  of  the  hermit,  who  wishes  to  prevent  Rodomont 
making  himself  master  of  Isabella,  the  widow  of  Zerbin,  he  represents 
the  African,  tired  of  his  remonstrances,  laying  hold  of  the  hermit,  and 
hurling  him  away  with  such  violence,  that,  dashed  against  a  rock, 
he  remains  in  so  profound  a  sleep — 

"  Che  ai  novissimo  dl  forse  sia  desto."* 

The  word  forse,  which  the  poet  used  merely  as  a  rhetorical  orna- 
ment, caused  a  general  clamour,  which  would  probably  have  made 
Ariosto  laugh. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity/'  exclaimed  Madame  Denis,  <*  that  Ariosto  did  not 
avoid  exaggcratloDS." 

**  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  niece,"  replied  Voltaire,  **  even  his  exag- 
gerations are  well  conceived  and  extremely  Deauiiful." 

We  now  conversed  on  other  subjects,  all  relating  to  literature ;  and  at 
last  his  piece  entitled  "  UEcossaise"  which  had  then  been  acted  at  So- 
lothurn,  became  the  topic  of  conversation.  Voltaire  remarked,  that  if 
it  would  afford  me  any  pleasure  to  personate  a  character  at  his  house, 
he  would  request  Monsieur  de  Chavigny  to  prevail  on  his  lady  to  play 
the  part  of  Lindanet,  and  he  himself  would  act  the  part  of  Monrose. 
I  politely  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  declined  the  proposition, 
adding,  that  Madame  de  Chavigny  was  at  Basil,  and  that  I  was  obliged 
to  continue  my  journey  on  the  following  day.  Upon  this  he  raised  a 
loud  cry,  and  put  the  whole  company  in  an  uproar,  alleging  that  mj 
visit  would  be  an  insult  to  him,  unless  I  remained  with  him  at  least  a 
week. 

'  I  told  him  I  had  come  to  Geneva  expressly  to  see  him,  and  having 
accomplished  this,  I  had  nothing  else  to  detain  me  here. 

F',  "  Have  you  come  to  speak  with  me,"  he  asked,  **  or  do  you  wish  that 
I  should  speak  with  you  ?" 

C.  *'  I  came  here,  above  all  thin^,  for  the  sake  of  your  conversation/' 

^.  "  You  must  then  stay  at  least  three  days  longer.  Dine  with  me  every 
day,  and  we  will  converse  together." 

1  accepted  the  ofier,  but  returned  to  my  inn,  having  much  writing 
to  do. 

*  That  the  last  day  only  w^i  perhaps  awake  him. 

t  Alluding  to  an  adventure  of  Casanova  in  Solothurn,  with  which  Voltaire  had 
been  made  acquainted. 
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MILK    AND    HONBY,   OR    THE    LAND    OF    PROMISE. 
LETTER  V. 

Sir  Balaam  Barrow  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dawsov, 

CONTENTS. 

Joomey  to  Brighton  and  Journey  in  America  contrasted. — Landladies.  Begg^are. 
Apples  at  Coach-door.  Barmaid  at  Cuckfield.  Ladder  from  Coach  Top. — An  Ame- 
rican Vehicle,  **  Open  to  all  Parties,"  viz.  at  all  sides.— No  Trustees  of  Roads. — 
Divers  Queries  on  the  American  Language.— Sir  Balaam  as  puzsjed  as  Pizarro.'— > 
Cobbett's  Grammar. — Questions  to  one  who  proposes  to  emigrate. 

Whoever  has  taken,  his  loose  nerves  to  tighten, 
A  journey  from  Blossoms*  Inn,  Cheapside,  to  Brighton, 
And  finds  himself  pleasantly  rattled  to  Shoreham, 
At,  including  stoppajges,  nine  miles  per  hmam^ 
Must  own  the  whole  matter,  from  basement  to  attic. 
From  forehorse  to  hind-wheel,  is  aristocratic. 
If  landladies  handle  "  the  worm  of  the  still,'' 
If  urchins,  for  halfpennies,  tumble  up  hill; 
If  apples  are  proferr'd,  the  slighted  outriders 
Are  always  postponed  to  the  four  fat  insiders. 
To  them  the  lame  beggar  first  takes  off  his  hat. 
To  them  the  spruce  landlady  loiters  to  chat. 
The  barmaid  at  Cuckfield,  apparelPd  in  white. 
To  them  first  exclaims,  *'  Won't  you  please  to  alight?" 
While,  from  the  coach-top,  by  the  ladder,  each  man 
Gets  down  as  he  pleases, — that  is,  as  he  can. 

Ah!  Jerry!  how  nobler  a  prospect  engages 
The  wight  who  ascends  our  American  stages ! 
The  coachman  (I  should  say  **  the  driver")  takes  care 
To  sit,  as  he  ought,  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  fare. 
No  springs  prop  the  body ;    the  sides  of  the  coach 
Are  open  to  let  any  trade-wind  approach. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  six  wooden  shanks. 
The  passengers  sit  upon  plain  wooden  planks. 
And  the  horses,  quite  civilly,  kept  down  their  jumps. 
To  let  me  in,  clambering  over  their  rumps. 
Your  bowling-green  roads,  water'd  well  by  trustees. 
Are  merely  constructed  for  safety  and  ease  \ 
You  "  run  on  the  nail,"  so  decidedly  dry. 
You  are  puzzled  to  know  if  you  ride,  swim,  or  fly. 
How  dinerent  our  practice !  here  Nature  displays 
Her  steepest  of  stiles,  and  her  roughest  of  wavs. 
Cer  peboles  like  rocks,  and  o'er  B^bdignag  fogs. 
The  up<«nd-down  vehicle  swings,  dives,  and  jogs. 
This  saves  introductions,  a  mere  waste  of  labour. 
It  brings  every  man  tHe^tite  with  his  neighbour. 
And  makes  him,  however  at  starting  unwilUns, 
As  smooth,  ere  he  parts,  as  a  George  the  ThiiS  shilling. 

We  dined  on  the  road  upon  junks  of  boil'd  yam. 
Beef,  apple-pie,  cabbage,  potatoes,  amd  ham. 
A  man  in  a  comer  ate  beef  and  horse-radish ; 
I  told  him  I  reckon'd  his  roads  rather  baddish. 
**  Roads?"  answer'd  the  sage,  'twixt  a  croak  and  a  squall, 
*'  I  suess  we  had  rather  have  no  roads  at  all. 
**  When  first  they  were  dug,  we  were  mightilv  roiVd, 
"  The  President's  sport,  I  remember,  we  spoil'd : 
"  We  bore  off  his  lageots,  hand-barrow,  and  clay, 
"  And  took  off  by  nignt  what  he  laid  on  by  day. 
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**  You  don't  seem  to  answer  me,  Mister ;  mayhap 

"  You  're  strange  iu  these  parts  \  a  new  salt-water  chap : 

"  Where  d*ye  keep?    What  a  fece  I    Oh,  it  is  not  yet  tann*d ; 

"  Have  you  been  here  a  lengthy  lime,  old  one?     How 's  land?" 

These  questions,  I  own,  made  me  simper  and  stammer: 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  Cobbett  on  Grammar : 
He  lived  in  Long  island,  and  surely  must  teach 
The  English  America's  eight  parts  of  speech. 
Do  sencfit  me  soon,  for  1  feel  at  a  loss  ere  I 
Dive  in  that  patriot's  Columbian  Glossary. 

For  want  of  that  key,  how  I  sigh  when  I  miss 
The  wit  that  is  lock'd  up  in  caskets  like  this^ — 
"  What's  your  daughters  name?" — "  Jane." — "  Have  you  dined  ?*' 

—"Yes,  a  craw  full." 
«*  I've  an  item  of  that." — "  Aye?" — "  I  hope  she's  not  atqful,'* 
"Is  your  son  his  own  hoss?"-^'*  Yes,  he  keeps  by  that  hedge." 
**  How's  his  health?" — "  Mighty gramj,  and  his  spirits'are  kedge! 
He  bought  his  own  store  by  an  elegant  trick. 
At  a  lag,**^*'  How's  his  bus'ness  ?" — "  Progressivelu  slick.'* 
"  Tom's  done  up,  I  guess ;  but  he  wa'n*t  much  to  blame." 
"  How's  Billy?"—'*  Cleared  out:*--*'  What  an  almighty  shame !" 
**  I'll  bet  you  a  cent,  he  recovers  his  station." 

•*  Guess  how  much  he  owes  me  ?" — "Ten  dollars !" — **  Tarnation !" 
**  My  tea  is  too  weak :  I  am  never  so  sprv 
"  As  when  I've  a  rqft  of  good  tea." — "  No,  nor  I." 
"  Ma'am,  where  does  your  young  one  hangout?** — **  Doctor  Tebb's. 
"  They  put  him  last  week  m  his  o^^^and  nis  ebbk. 
**  They  say  \ht  young  shaver  has  got  'em  by  heart." 
"  Then  he  takes  to  his  learning?" — **  Yes,  au^ully  smart." 

What  a  pity  it  is,  that  you  poor  British  caitins 
Don't  learn  how  to  talk  of  our  elegant  natives. 
These  flowers  of  speech,  and  these  graces  of  style. 
Have  not  yet  cross'd  o'er  to  your  desolate  isle. 
Deprived  of  a  tutor  to  point  out  the  wit 
Of  these  spritely  sallies,  dumb-founded  1  sit. 
Like  a.  Tooley-street  clerk  in  the  Opera  pit ! 
Up  and  down,  at  an  inn,  while  the  mercantile  throng 
Are  stretching  their  legs  (much  already  too  long). 
Like  a  cork  in  a  mill-dam,  I  bibbety-bob  it. 
Without  mast  or  rudder ;  so  pray  send  me  Cobbett. 

You  say  that  you  're  thinking  to  emigrate  too. 
And  ask  me  to  tell  you  what  course  to  pursue ; 
1  '11  answer  vour  question  by  questioning  you. 
But,  Jerry,  I  pray,  while  you  take,  keep  a  hint ; 
1  'm  ruinM  if  ever  itgeU  mto  print. 

Can  you  ride  in  a  cart  when  the  weather  is  foggy  ? 
Can  you  get,  every  night,  not  quite  tipsy,  but  groggy? 
If  wet,  at  the  fire  of  an  inn  can  you  flit 
Round  and  round,  to  get  dry,  like  a  goose  on  a  spit  ? 
In  telling  a  tale  can  you  ponder  and  prose  ? 
Can  you  spit  thro*  your  teeth?    Can  you  talk  thro'  your  nose? 
Can  you  sit  out  the  second-hand  tragical  fury 
Of  emigrant  players,  discarded  from  Druiy? 
Can  you  place  Poet  Barlow  above  Poet  rope  ? 
Can  you  wash,  art  an  inn,  without  towel  or  soap? 
Can  you  shut  either  eye  to  political  knavery? 
Can  you  make  your  white  liberty  mix  with  black  slavery  ? 
Can  you  spit  on  the  carpet  an^  smoke  a  cigar? 
If  not,  my  dear  Jeremy,  stay  where  you  are  ! 
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THE    NEW    YEAR. 

<<  New  year  forth  looking  out  of  Janus'  ^f^te, 
Doth  seem  to  promise  hope  of  new  delight. 
And  bidding  th'  old  adieu,  his  passed  date 
Bids  all  old  thoughts  to  die  in  dumpish  spright ; 
And  calling  forth  out  of  sad  winter's  night 
Fresh  love,  that  long  hath  slept  in  cheerless  bower. 
Bids  him  awake,  and  soon  about  him  dight 
His  wanton  wings,  and  darts  of  deadly  power ; 
For  lusty  Spring,  now  in  his  timely  howre. 
Is  ready  to  come  forth  him  to  receive. 
And  warns  the  earth  with  divers  colored  flowre. 
To  deck  herself,  and  her  fair-  mantle  weave  :— 

Spenser. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  at  the  coramencement  of  a  new  year  that  Ho- 
race, two  thousand  years  ago,  exclaimed  : 

**  Eheu !  fugaces  Posthume,  Posthume, 
Labuntur  anni,^'  • 

he  has  not  informed  us ;  hut  the  exclamation  itself  was  never  more 
appropriate  than  it  would  have  heen  at  that  season.  The  poet  took  a 
right  view  of  the  question,  at  all  events ;  and  directed  his  ideas  to  the 
comparatively  large  portion  of  time  which  had  fleeted  hy,  out  of  the  span 
allotted  to  human  life,  and  did  not  go  with  the  multitude  in  its  greetings 
of  the  term  newly  commenced.  We  fear  this  mode,  however,  will  not 
entirely  do  for  us  to  follow ;  we  must,  in  some  respect,  yield  to  the 
many,  and  look  upon  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  as  a  time  of 
merriment  and  glee, — of  thankfulness  for  prolonged  existence — of 
wishes  to  be  fulfilled,  and  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed. 

We  must  not  hint  at  the  spirit  of  prodigality  we  evince  when  we  for- 
get, amidst  our  exultations,  the  additional  portion  of  our  little  time 
which  has  passed  away ;  but  act  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  those 
Indian  trib^  that  make  great  rejoicings  at  the  deaths  of  their  compatriots, 
and  be  merry  that  our  sand  of  life  is  so  much  nearer  exhaustion. 

Be  it  so :  and  let  us  for  a  momeni  overlook  the  less  valued  quarter 
of  the  picture,  and,  in  compliment  to  the  prevailing  taste,  admire  only 
the  brighter  parts.  The  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  marking  in  a  pecu- 
Har  manner  the  opening  of  the  new  year  seems  beyond  written  history. 
The  Jews,  one  of  the  oldest  nations,  had  their  civil  and  religious  years, 
and  celebrated  the  commencement  of  the  latter.  Their  civil  year  began 
with  the  month  Tisri,  or  September,  and  their  sacred  year  with  Nisan, 
a  month  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of 
April.  Moses  altered  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  year,  which 
until  that  time  had  probably  been  the  same  as  the  Egyptian,  and  he 
distinguished  it  by  the  feast  iof  the  Passover  in  the  first  month, 
Ntsan,  purposely  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  the  Israelites  from 
bondage.  Though  this  festival  was  not  fixed  to  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  it  expressly  belonged  to  tlie  opening  of  the  new  year. 
AU  the  first  days  of  the  months,  or  moons,  were  distinguished  beyond 
the  other  days  ;  but  whether  that  day  in  the  month  Nisan  was  particu- 
larly observed,  is  unknown.  Subsequently,  the  Jews  kept  the  first  day 
of  the  first  civil  month,  Tisri ;  but,  as  no  command  to  do  so  appears 

•  How  swiftly,  O  Posthumus,  glide  away  our  flying  years. 
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among  die  institutes  of  Moses,  its  observance  was,  perhaps,  derived 
from  the  customs  of  surrounding  nations.  Indeed,  it  might  not  have 
been  observed  by  them  at  all  until  they  became  a  people  dispersed  over 
the  world,  and  no  longer  preserved  their  unity  as  a  nation.  The  Jews 
have,  however,  long  given  splendid  entertainments  on  that  day,  and 
passed  the  compliments  of  the  season  to  each  other,  as  the  Romans  did, 
and  as  we  do  now.  This  seems  to  shew  that  the  ceremony  of  greeting 
each  other  was  adopted  by  them  at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  their 
history;  and  was,  perhaps,  learned  from  their  conquerors  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Greeks,  as  most  ancient  nations  did,  held  the  opening  of  the 
new  year  in  great  esteem.  They  had  festive  meetings  to  celebrate  the 
commencement  of  the  sun's  annual  course,  but  these  were  probably  not 
confined  to  one  day.  In  fact,  the  Greek  nations  differed  as  to  the  period 
when  the  year  began.  In  the  days  of  Homer  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  settled  years  and  months,  though  they  reckoned  time  by 
moons.*  At  a  later  era,  the  Macedonians  dated  their  new  year  from 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  called  the  first  month  Dius.  The  old  Ar- 
cadian year  was  first  composed  of  three  months  and  afterwards  of  four. 
The  Acarnanians  counted  six  months  to  their  year.  The  ancient  Athenian 
year  began  afler  the  winter  solstice;  and  they  calculated  by  lunar 
months,  while  the  other  nations  of  Greece  used  solar  ones.  Meton 
reformed  the  Athenian  calendar,  and  settled  the  beginning  of  the  year 
afler  the  summer  solstice,  from  the  first  new  moon,  being  about  the 
latter  end  of  June.  The  first  month  was  called  Hecalombaion*  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  sacrifices  offered  up  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
This  first  month  consisted  of  thirty  days :  it  was  anciently  named  Kro- 
nios  or  Kronion,  from  Kronia,  or  the  festival  of  Saturn,  the  Saturnalia 
of  the  Romans,  on  which  our  festival  of  Christmas  appears  to  have  been 
engrafted,  t  though,  among  the  Romans,  it  seems  to  have  been  kept 
at  a  different  time  of  the  year  from  the  Greeks.  The  Spartans  chost 
one  of  the  Ephori,  chief  magistrate  on  new  year's  day,  who  was 
changed  every  year  at  the  new  moon  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
that  year  was  always  called  by  the  name  of  the  magistrate  so  chosen. 

The  dififerent  years  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and  Julius  Caesar,  among 
the  Romans,  with  the  successive  improvements  in  computing  their 
time  adopted  by  that  people  are  generally  known.  The  first  month  of 
the  year  of  Romulus,  the  latter  consisting  of  ten  months,  was  conse- 
crated to  Mars,  answering  to  our  March.  Numa  added  two  other 
months,  making  twelve,  namely:  January,  so  called  from  the  God  Ja- 
nus, and  February,  from  Februo,  to  purify ;  because  the  feasts  of  the 
purification  were  celebrated  in  that  month.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  observe  that,  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  foundation 
of  the  Purification,  or  Candlemas,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  English 
churches  may  be  traced ;  tlius  shewing  how  the  heathen  customs  were 
transmuted  in  the  early  ages  into  the  simple  rites  of  Christianity  and 
what  gross  corruptions  took  place  in  the  Christian  worship,  whi^  have 
been  continued  to  our  day.  Julius  Csesar  effected  the  last  improvement 
in  the  Roman  year,  wliich  afterwards  differed  nothing  from  that  now  in 
use.     New  Year's  day,  or,  according  to  the  Roman  phraseology,  the 

•  Homer's  Odyss.  g,  v.  161. 

t  Sec  Vol.  II.  page  609  of  this  work. 
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first  of  the  Kalends  of  Jannafy,  was  remarkable  for  the  compliments 
people  paid  to  each  other,  which  were  literally  the  same  as  those  now 
in  use,  that  have  descended  to  us  from  our  ancient  intercourse  with 
them.  Dn  New  Year's  day  the  Agonalia,  or  festival  in  honour  of  Janus, 
took  place.  Presents  were  sent  round  among  friends  with  wishes  of 
health  and  prosperity,  and  such  presents  were  called  Strence.  Clerks 
and  freedmen  also  sent  presents  to  their  patrons.  Gifts  were  presented 
by  the  people  to  their  governors :  this  custom  was  as  ancient  as  the 
time  of  Romulus.  The  Roman  knights  gave  a  new  year's  gifl  annually 
to  Augustus  Cssar  and  to  succeeding  emperors.  Nero  established 
games  on  new  year's  day,  which  were  at  first  kept  privately  in  his  palace- 
gardens  in  honour  of  the  shaving  of  his  beard,  but  afterwards  they  were 
made  public,  and  celebrated  by  succeeding  emperors  with  great  splen- 
dour, under  the  name  of  Juvenalia.  The  magistrates  of  Rome  came  into 
ofiBce  on  new  year's  day,  and  the  artisans  began  any  new  work  which 
they  had  to  perform,  but  they  only  worked  a  little  upon  it  for  good 
fortune,  and  then  laid  it  aside.  No  one  in  Rome  was  allowed  to  take 
fire  out  of  his  neighbour's  house  on  that  day,  nor  any  iron  utensil,  nor 
was  any  thing  to  be  lent.* 

New  Year's  day  as  the  fete  of  the  Circumcision  is  only  to  be  traced 
among  Christians  to  the  year  1090;  it  is  likely,  therefore,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  many  observances  foisted  into  Christianity  by  the 
popes,  and  councils  of  that  period,  and  for  which  there  is  not 
a  remote  authority  in  the  Scriptures.  The  first  day  of  the  year  was 
kept  as  a  festival  among  Christians  as  far  back  as  the  year  487.  TheyS 
used  to  run  about  masked,  until  forbidden  to  do  so,  in  the  manner  of 
the  headiens  during  the  Saturnalia.  At  a  later  period,  the  Saxons 
observed  the  day  with  great  jollity  and  revelling,  and  the  waes-heil  bowl  / 
was  always  circulated  briskly.  Waes-heil,  or  drinc-heil,t  were  origi- 
nally their  modes  of  drinking  health  on  public  occasions.  Gifls  were 
always  presented  at  this  season.  The  new  year's  gift  in  France  is  even 
now,  in  some  parts,  called  Guy-l'an-neuf.  In  England,  on  new  year's 
eve  the  wassail  bowl|  was  carried  from  door  to  door  by  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  filled  with  a  composition  of  ale,  sugar,  toast,  and  roasted 
crabs  or  apples,  asking  presents  in  return.  It  has  been  stated,  how-> 
ever,  that  the  presents  were  not  given  until  the  following  day.  It 
has  also  been  supposed  by  some,  that  wassailing  was  a  religious  rite 
derived  firom  the  worship  of  an  idol  named  Heil,  once  adored  at 
Cerne,  in  Dorsetshire ;  but  this  appears  to  have  nothing  but  fable  for 
its  foundation.  If  it  had  any  thing  connected  with  religion  about  it, 
the  worship  of  Bacchus  must  have  been  the  object.  Mr.  Brand  has 
published  a  song  of  six  stanzas,  in  his  *'  Popidar  Antiquities,"  which  is 
sung  to  this  day  by  the  lower  classes  in  Gloucestershire,  clearly  shewing 
the  traditional  meaning  of  the  word.     The  following  is  the  first  stanza : 

*  SeMea  gays  that  bene  vos,  bene  te,  bene  me,  bene  nostram  etiam  Stephanium, 
in  Plautus,  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  agrees  nearly  with  the  custom  of  drinking 
healths  in  later  days. 

t  For  much  on  this  subject  sec  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities. 

%  See  VoL  II.  page  613. 
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**  Wassail !  Wassail  I  all  over  the  town— 
Our  toast  is  white  and  our  ale  it  is  brown. 
Our  bowl  it  is  made  of  a  maplia  tree 
We  be  good  fellows  all, — I  drink  to  thee !  &c.  &c. 

This  shews  that  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  agrees  with  Milton's 
in  Corous,  which  means  revelling. — 


-<'  I  should  be  loath 


To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilPd  insolence 
Of  such  lale  wassailers." 

Shakspeare  also  makes  Hamlet  say : — 

*'  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse. 
Keeps  wassel  and  the  swaggering  upspring  reels  : 
Ana  as  he  drains  his  drafts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle  drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge." 

With  us,  new  year's  gifts  were  formerly  presented  by  the  husband  to 
the  wife,  the  father  to  the  child,  or  the  master  to  the  servant ;  and, 
curious  enough,  we  seem  to  have  reversed  the  Roman  custom,  which  was 
generally  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior.  The  gifts  were  not 
confined  to  particular  things,  though  some  were  preferred  to  others, 
and  appear  to  have  been  offerings  peculiar  to  the  season,  and  made 
more  for  ceremony's  sake,  than  for  a  token  of  remembrance,  or  for 
value.  An  orange  stuck  full  of  cloves  was  one  of  this  class.  Eggs 
dyed  of  different  colours  were  also  sent  as  presents,  particularly  red 
ones  ;  which  was  the  favourite  colour  of  the  Celtic  nations.  It  is  re> 
markable  that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  in  Persia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  when  they  celebrated  the  commencement  of  their  solar 
year  by  a  feast,  at  which  they  gave  each  other  coloured  eggs.  Verses 
in  the  shape  of  compliment  or  congratulation  were  formerly  sent  as  new 
year's  gifts,  and  were,  consequently,  plenty  enough  during  the  season. 
An  old  tract,  treating  of  this  custom,  says,  "  The  poets  get  mightyly 
that  day  (new  year's  day)  by  their  pamphlets,  for  a  hundred  elaborate 
lines  shall  be  lesse  esteemed  then  in  London  than  a  hundred  of  Wans- 
fleet  oysters  at  Cambridge." 

The  English  nobility  formerly  sent  the  king  a  purse  of  gold,  as  a  new 
year's  gift;  a  custom  derived,  without  doubt,  from  that  of  the  Roman 
knights,  to  the  emperors  before-mentioned.  Among  oiu:  records  of 
singular  presents  made  on  that  day,  is  the  gift  of  a  Testament,  by  bi- 
shop Latimer,  to  king  Henry  VIIL  splendidly  bound,  and  having 
marked  upon  it,  "  Fornicatores  ct  adulteros  judicavit  Dominus.**  It  is 
wonderful  that  the  good  bishop,  who  certainly  did  not  rank  with  many 
of  later  times  in  courtliness,  but  thus  fearlessly  pursued  the  duties  of 
his  calling,  should  have  been  reserved  for  the  vengeance  of  the  bloody 
bigot  Mary,  after  such  an  act  of  faithftilness  to  that  tyrant.  The  gift 
formerly  presented  on  the  opening  of  tlie  new  year  by  the  tenantry  to 
their  lord,  was  a  capon.  Pins  were,  also,  on  their  first  invention, 
deemed  acceptable  new  year's  gifts  to  the  fair  sex. 

The  Law  Society  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  as  they  were    formerly  great 
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obsenrera  of  Christnias*,  so  they  were  accustomed  to  greet  new 
year's-day  with  mirth  and  good  fellowship.  The  seat  of  the  Kmg  of 
Christmas  in  the  hall  was  filled  by  his  marshal,  and  the  master  of  the 
revels  supplied  the  vacant  seat  of  the  marshal  thus  elevated  to  the 
throne  of  the  sovereign.  In  truth,  the  gentlemen  of  Lincoln's-Inn 
seem  to  have  lived  **  righte  merrily"  in  ancient  times,  and  never  to  have 
missed  any  excuse  for  a  wassailing  of  which  they  could  avail  them- 
selves. 

Thus  the  custom  of  greeting  the  new  year  with  mirth  and  revelling 
appears  to  have  been  general  among  nations  ancient  and  modem.  It 
arose,  perhaps,  from  the  conviction,  that  as  life  was  environed  with  hazards 
and  hung  on  a  slender  thread,  they  were  fortunate  to  have  gotten  safely 
over  another  year.  Like  all  impressions  that  are  productive  of  simihur 
efiects,  these  were  the  result  of  sudden  and  pleasant  impulses.  There 
was  only  one  other  way  in  which  they  could  have  regarded  the  season, 
but  that  was  far  too  reflective  and  philosophic  for  untutored  minds. 
They  never,  in  consequence,  thought  of  Uie  rapid  tide  of  accumulating 
seasons  hurrying  them  to  an  unknown  existence  and  to  the  state  of 
"  cold  obstruction."  Though  the  lapse  of  every  year  brings  us  all 
nearer  to  the  close  of  "  life's  fitful  fever,"  we  still  exemplify  Young's 
line — 

"  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselyes  ;'* 

and  in  consequence  of  this  only  a  few  among  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
observe  the  noiseless  foot  of  time  stealing  by  them,  and  robbing  them 
o£  a  portion  of  hfe  at  every  step.  But  we  shall  be  told,  like  Hamlet, 
if  we  consider  the  subject  farther  in  this  light,  "  that  it  were  to  con- 
sider too  curiously  to  consider  so." 

There  is  great  pleasure  sometimes  in  following  the  multitude,  and 
taking  its  unstudied  views  of  things.  The  new  season  seems  naturally 
to  bring  with  it  anticipations  of  good  fortune,  and  thus  it  heightens 
the  deceptions  which  reconcile  us  to  life,  or  rather  increase  our  love  of 
it.  In  truth,  the  entrance  of  the  new  year  has  peculiar  charms :— the 
lengthening  days,  the  earth  about  to  rise  fi*om  the  cheerless  sleep  of 
winter,  the  exhilarating  feelings  at  the  approach  of  Spring,  the  incipient 
song  of  birds,  the  increasing  sunshine,  are  all  calculated  to  repress  sad 
thoughts  by  the  delicious  sensations  they  inspire.  It  is  the  character 
of  human  nature  to  fling  itself  confidently  upon  the  future,  and  even  to 
"  leap  amid  its  darkness."  The  past  is  beyond  our  power,  the  present 
is  become  the  past  ere  we  can  reflect  upon  it :  man,  therefore,  has 
only  the  future  for  the  haven,  in  which  he  can  anchor  his  little  bark 
of  expectations,  and  he  looks  to  it  with  delight,  always  flattering  himself 
that  dsere  he  shall  find  good  holding-ground,  and  see 

"  The  seas  for  ever  calm,  the  skies  for  ever  bright.** 

The  greetings  and  wine-cups  that  usher  in  the  new  year  are  not 
wholly  empty  ceremonies.  The  division  of  time  entered  upon  has  a 
thousand  hopes  on  its  wings.  We  are-  dependant  upon  it  for  many 
things  which  we  have  to  achieve,  or  which  we  promise  ourselves  will  be 
achieved  for  us.  Our  approaching  crops  will  be  more  plentiful  than 
those  of  the  last  year,  because  the  season  has  been  fine,  and  we  have 
bestowed  additional  pains  in  sowing  them  (not  that  this  literally  would 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  611. 
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be  of  muck  advantage  to  individuals  in  some  nations  during  the  preacin 
topsy-turvy  days),  our  South  Sea  whalers  will  turn  oat  wdl,  we  shall 
pay  off  a  mortgage,  or  come  into  a  fortune :  these  antic^Mitions  heighten 
the  flavour  of  the  new  year's  wine,  and  give  a  hearcineas  to  iu  greet* 
ings.  But  it  is  in  early  youth,  when  our  antictpations  are  not  of  ao 
precarious  a  nature,  when  the  past  leaves  few  recoUecdons  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  that  our  pictures  of  the  new  year  display  the  most  vivid  colour- 
ing. Reason  lies  inert  at  that  Spring  season  of  life — the  future  teems 
with  views  of  pleasure,  which,  in  many  instances,  we  cannot  miss.  We 
then  arose  early  from  our  heds,  with 

'*  No  thought  of  ills  to  come 

Nor  cares  heyond  to-day." 

The  compliments  of  the  season  were  repeated,  now  nearly  gone  out  of 
fashion ;  we  received  our  new  year's  gifts  with  a  pleasure,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  even  now  warms  us,  and  we  gazed  with  eyes  of  ardent 
affection  on  the  parents  and  friends  that  were  the  donors.  As  we  add 
another  year  or  two  of  youth,  we  rejoice  that  the  next  new  year  will 
place  us  beyond  the  limits  of  parental  authority,  little  reflecting  how 
small  a  reason  we  have  for  pleasure  at  this.  The  lover  hails  the  new 
era  as  that  in  which  he  shall  consummate  his  happiness  in  the  arms  of 
a  mistress — the  heiress  as  the  time  when  she  shall  escape  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  her  guardian — and  the  maid  when  she  shall  become  the  wife 
and  die  noother ;  in  short,  to  all  in  whom  the  reign  of  passion  has  not 
been  succeeded  by  that  of  lukewarmness  and  reason,  the  new  year  is 
a  season  of 

"  Vernal  delight  and  joy." 

Happy  period  of  youth !  the  most  delightful  paradise  of  the  visionary 
or  the  poet  would  be  wanting  in  its  attractions,  if  thou  didst  not  reign 
in  it  perennially. 

In  the  decline  of  manhood  and  in  age  we  have  comparatively  little  to 
do  with  vivid  anticipations  :  then  is  j£be  past  period  of  life  all  we  can 
draw  upon :  then  we  recal  images  coloured  with  the  dark  hues  of  a  Rem- 
brandt, and  make  reflections  on  a  new  year's  day  very  dissimilar 
from  those  of  youth  and  the  multitude.  We  can  then  think  of  and  love 
only  old  things,  and  make  an  unsatisfying  meal  upon  retrospections. 
Then  revellings  at  the  new  year  are  like  meat  to  the  sick  man,  regarded 
without  desire,  and  swallowed  without  taste  or  appetite.  Then  me- 
mory may  call  up  the  sensations  with  which  we  once  greeted  it — the 
parental  gift — the  mother's  smile,  on  presenting  us  the  promised  toy — 
the  paternal  commendation  at  our  past  progress  in  learning — the  glee 
and  honest  undamped  vivacity,  to  which  we  gave  way — ^the  joyous 
swell  of  our  little  hearts  at  the  postponement  of  the  bed  hour,  and  the 
indulgences  allowed  us  at  that  season.  We  may  go  to  maturer  recol- 
lections in  more  advanced  youth,  and  recal  the  sweetness  of  our  flrst  love, 
and  our  outset  in  life,  with  its  keenly  enjoyed  pleasures  and  its  vivid 
emotions.  But  all  these  are  brought  forward,  as  it  were,  only  to  re- 
mind us  of  their  evanescence  and  our  present  incapacity  of  re-enjoying 
them  ;  for  even  if  our  rigid  members  and  slowly-beating  pulses  were 
capable  of  a  momentary  liveliness  and  fluttering  we  cannot  find  the  par- 
ticipators in  our  youthml  happiness — we  must  exclaim, 
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*' Where  is  the  parent  that  look'd  on  my  childhood^ 
And  where  is  the  bosom-friend  dearer  than  all  !*' 

Mid  we  might  indeed  4>e  answered  by  Echo — "  Where  T' 

But  the  meny  village-hells  ring  m  the  stranger  year  over  the  gene- 
radcHui  sleeping  insensibly  beneath  them.  To  a  thousand  ears  in  the 
full  flush  of  life,  youth,  and  health,  they  waft  sounds  of  gladness,  and 

*•  Another  year,  and  then  those  sounds  shall  hail 
The  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  the  vale." 

*' Another  year"  and  again  the  "  jolly  rehecks**  will  sound  and  the  same 
merriment  be  repeated,  for  even  the  pleasures  of  life  are  hut  a  strins  of 
such  stale  repetitions.  Still  let  us  make  the  most  of  them,  and  not  uve 
too  much  upon  those  of  **  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow," 
but  endeavour  to  employ  and  enjoy  well  the  present  time — let  us  be  more 
anxious  to  be  able  to  call  truly  our  past  years  happy  ones  at  their  con- 
clusion, as  to  hope  at  the  beginning  that  each  new  one  may  turn  out 
to  be  so.  V. 


SIMPLICITY. 

From  wealthy  Ormus'  pearly  bed 

Let  Beauty  deck  her  braided  hair. 
And  glittering  rays  of  splendour  shed 

From  every  gem  that  nestles  there ; 
Reckless  of  Freedom's  sacred  call 

Let  Afric  bid  her  children  toil. 
And  give  to  grace  yon  pageant  hall 

The  rified  honours  of  her  soil ; 
But  say,  can  such  del^hts  impart 

A  smile  to  Virtue's  chasten  d  eye? 
Ah,  no !  she  turns  with  aching  heart 

To  thee,  divine  Simplicity ! 

With  thee  she  loves  at  break  of  dawn 

To  climb  the  hill's  aspiring  hei^t. 
With  thee  to  rove  th'  enspangled  lawn 

When  gendy  swells  the  sale  of  Night ; 
To  seek  the  soft  retiring  dell 

Where  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
Where  Summers  lingering  beauties  dwell. 

And  Autumn  courts  the  sober  shade  ; 
To  gather  thence  the  fairest  gem 
That  graces  Nature's  diadem. 
As  gladden'd  by  the  kindly  shower 
She  sits  enthroned  in  Flora's  bower  I 

Then,  farewell  Wealth  and  Grandeur  loo  ! 

Ah,  what  is  all  your  pomp  to  me 
Whilst  mine  the  joys  ye  never  knew — 

The  joys  of  loved  Simplicity  ? 
Give  me  to  cull  with  tender  hand 

The  straggling  sweets  of  Nature's  reign  j. 
1  '11  covet  not  the  fairy-wand 

Which  sways  rich  Fancy's  genii-train ! 
Give  me  the  gentle  heart  to  share 

In  all  those  joys,  to  Nature  true*— 
The  breast  those  straggling  sweets  to  weaf — 

Then,  Wealth  farewell,  and  Grandeur  loo ! 

S.  C. 
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THE    PIRATE.      BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    WAVERLEr. 

Wb  trust  that  we  are  not  deficient  in  gratitude  to  the  great  Scottish 
novelist  for  the  abundant  delight  which  he  ministers  to  us,  even  in  the 
lowest  of  his  works ;  but  we  cannot  quite  join  in  the  shout  of  boundless 
exultation,  nor  subscribe  to  all  the  tremendous  eulogies,  with  which 
some  of  our  contemporaries  hail  every  production  of  his  genius.  With 
some  of  these  it  is  the  mere  cant  of  criticism  to  suggest  that  there  is 
any  falling  off,  or  any  repetition  in  his  works,  and  it  is  an  audacious 
heresy  to  "  hint  a  fault  or  hesitate  dislike"  respecting  any  of  his  crea- 
tions. We  are  more  reasonable,  we  frankly  confess,  in  our  idolatry : 
though  we  admire  "  The  Pirate"  it  is  **  with  a  difference ;"  nor  are  we 
quite  convinced  that  if  none  of  its  predecessors  had  appeared,  it  would 
excite  exactly  the  same  sensation  which  was  produced  by  **  Waverley." 

Without  resorting  to  the  ordinary  and  shallow  tlieory,  that  the  powers 
of  observation  and  invention  in  an  original  writer  are  necessarily  ex- 
hausted by  frequent  publication,  we  may,  we  think,  easily  perceive  why 
his  works  should  alter  for  the  worse  as  he  proceeds  in  a  rapid  career. 
His  first  love  of  the  employment  grows  naturally  cold,  or  degenerates 
into  a  mere  craving  after  the  excitements  of  applause,  or  a  desire  for 
the  more  solid  rewards  of  his  labours.  His  own  peculiar  feeling — ^the 
"  primal  sympathy"  with  his  works — ^wears  out  as  his  tact  of  authorship 
advances.  He  writes  not  to  indulge  his  genius,  but  to  please  his  book- 
sellers, and  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  public.  This  new  inspira- 
tion excites  him  to  a  different  course,  and  produces  more  stiffness, 
more  constraint,  and  more  nicely-balanced  incident  and  character, 
than  would  be  found  in  the  voluntary  pouring  forth  of  a  free  and 
exuberant  mind  gliding  at "  its  own  sweet  will"  through  the  fair  regions 
of  imagination  and  of  humanity  which  it  has  chosen. 

The  peculiar  excellences  of  our  author — his  power  of  conceiving 
and  delineating  character — ^his  command  of  descriptive  allusion — and 
the  '*  mighty  magic"  of  his  commune  with  the  wild  superstitions  of  the 
North — are  not  of  casts  likely  to  endure,  through  successive  works,  in 
their  original  vigour.  In  characteristic  delineations,  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  previous  success  is  unfavourable  to  continued  excellence.  As 
the  author  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  skill,  he  unavoidably  in^ses 
something  of  a  kindred  consciousness  into  the  persons  whom  he  draws. 
They  have  less  of  truth  and  unaffected  nature,  and  more  theatrical 
pretension,  than  those  which  were  hit  off*  in  the  first  moments  of  liis  in- 
spiration. They  become,  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  too  consist' 
ent;  that  is,  they  are  too  perpetually  intent  on  their  own  peculiarities, 
and  these  are  obtruded  on  the  notice  of  the  reader  far  more  frequently 
than  are  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  any  whom  we  meet  with  in 
actual  life.  There  is  also  an  evident  design  to  fill  up  and  heighten 
previous  sketches ;  to  add  the  pomp  of  circumstance  to  figures  which 
are  only  encumbered  by  the  apparel,  and  topush  every  hint,  which  has 
once  succeeded,  to  a  dangerous  extreme.  That  which  before  was  made 
visible  by  a  single  glowing  flash,  is  now  brought  out  "  into  the  light  of 
common  day,"  and  we  are  invited  minutely  to  examine  and  admire  its 
proportions.  As  there  is  more  stiffness  in  individual  figures,  so  there 
is  an  elaborate  art  in  the  grouping,  which  destroys  the  effect  of  the 
picture.  Each  finely  elaborated  creation  revolves  in  its  own  separate  orbit 
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instead  of  joining  in  the  mazy  round  in  linked  union.  The  creatures  do 
not  come  tumbling  into  life,  fresh  from  the  teeming  brain,  in  glorious 
confusion,  but  are  coldly  airanged  in  picturesque  attitudes.  Instead 
of  the  perpetual  undulation  of  thought,  the  gay  variety  of  healthful 
forms,  the  perpetual  melting  of  things  into  each  other,  all  is  carefully 
distinguished  and  contrasted.  We  feel  no  more  the  careless  plenitude, 
we  revel  no  more  in  the  unbounded  prodigality  of  genius ;  we  have 
leisure  to  admire  the  author,  instead  of  luxuriating  delighted  in  his 
creations. 

The  charm  also  which  the  Scotch  novels  derived  from  aUusions  to 
external  nature,  was  peculiarly  liable  to  be  dissipated  and  weakened  in 
their  progress.  This  charm  consisted  not  in  the  exquisite  pictures  of 
extended  scenery — not  even  in  the  vivid  description  of  particular  objects 
— ^but  in  the  familiar  allusion  to  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  to  the  feel- 
mgs  which  they  excited,  copiously  scattered  through  the  busiest  and 
most  eventful  portions  of  the  history.  Mere  naked  description  is  com- 
paratively an  inferior  art,  and  scarcely  ever  produces  very  intense  or 
elevated  sensations  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  delicious  than  to  feel  the 
influences  of  the  quiet  earth  and  heaven  mingling  with  and  tempering 
more  passionate  emotions.  But  as  the  author  proceeds,  as  he  learns 
more  distinctly  his  own  faculties,  and  as  every  object  in  his  works 
assumes  more  of  separate  identity,  he  will  naturally  elaborate  his  de- 
scriptions as  descriptions,  and  can  scarcely  recur,  even  if  he  would,  to 
the  bright  throng  of  intermingled  hints,  traits,  and  images,  which  he 
poured  out  from  the  mere  impulse  of  delighted  power. 

The  supernatural  touches  of  our  author  would  still  less  bear  to  be 
frequently  repeated.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  decidedly  shew  the 
influence  of  composition  re-acting  on  the  mind  of  an  author,  than  the 
circumstance  that  setting  out  widi  a  manifest  tendency  to  superstition 
and  an  eager  love  of  the  marvellous,  he  has,  in  the  end  of  this  his  last 
work,  disappointed  all  the  strange  fears  which  he  has  excited  in  its 
progress,  and  made  his  awe-stirring  character  finally  sensible  of  the 
vanity  of  her  own  pretensions!  The  undefined  feeling  of  delicious 
terror — the  longing  to  find  in  unusual  phenomena  indications  of  some- 
thing more  than  mortal,  will  soon  wear  out  in  the  mind  which  sets 
down  its  sensations  in  a  note-book,  and  thinks  how  th^  can  be  most 
artfully  disposed  to  awaken  interest  in  the  public.  It  is  very  curious 
and  edifying  to  observe  the  progress  of  this  alteration  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  of  Waverley.  At  first  his  supernatural  terrors  were  inter- 
woven with  the  very  threads  of  existence.  He  infused  his  own  spirit 
into  the  blood  of  his  enchanted  readers.  In  his  works,  dim  intimations 
found  answering  realities ;  enthusiasm  verged  on  inspiration ;  and  the 
dreams  of  fond  credulity  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  solem- 
nities of  death  and  life.  But  his  genuine  sense  of  the  mysterious  soon 
decayed  when  it  became  food  for  common  wonder ;  and  instead  of  the 
marvels  told,  as  it  were,  under  the  breath — instead  of  the  fine  uncer- 
tainty in  which  we  were  so  tremulously  bewildered,  we  had  prodigies 
which  no  one  could  believe  for  a  moment — second-sight  clearly  deve- 
loped— visions  **  plenty  as  blackberries" — witches  in  immediate  commu- 
nication with  the  evil  one— and  prophecies  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  But 
even  the  power  which  sustained  these  cold  fantasies  has  decayed ;  and 
in"  The  Pirate"  our  wonder  is  excited  only  to  be  destroyed  by  those  most 
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barborom  expeeUenU  of  Mib.  Raddifie — a  knowledge  of  the  weather, 
promptitude  of  movement,  and  an  exemplary  acquaintance  with  trap- 
doors and  secret  passages ! 

The  work  which  has  prompted  these  observations  has  all  the  merita 
and  defects  incidental  to  a  late  production  of  an  original  writer.  It  ia 
full  of  accurate  descriptions  and  well-defined  and  strikingly-arranged 
tcharacters,  but  betrays  throughout  a  consciousness  of  the  peculiar 
talents  which  have  called  it  into  being.  Its  plot,  though  not  very  satis- 
factory, has  more  interest  than  that  of  many  of  its  author's  romances. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  analysis  of  its  incidents,  which  would 
only  fatigue  the  multitude  who  have  read  it,  and  diminish  the  curiosity 
of  the  few  who  have  still  to  read  it.  It  is  not  certainly  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  expectations  which  its  title  and  motto  have  excited.  Whea 
we  saw  prefixed  to  it  the  lines  "  Nothing  in  him  but  doth  su£fer  a  sea- 
change,"  we  thought  that  its  author  was  about  to  subdue  to  hh  domi- 
nion the  world  of  waters^ — to  give  a  new  life  to  aU  tike  appearances  of 
sea  and  sky — to  lull  us  into  delicious  dreams  on  summer  seas — u^ 
agitate  us  by  hurricanes  and  shipwrecks — ^to  make  us  familiar  with  all 
the  wild  superstitions  which  chill  the  blood  of  the  long-expectaat 
mariner — to  send  into  the  heart  the  very  feeling  of  sea-dreariness— -to 
give  us  sea  weed  aaid  coral  for  our  playthings,  and  the  monsters  of  the 
de^  for  Gon^^Munions.  But  there  is  nothing  of  all  this :  throughout  the 
three  vc^uraes  we  are  never  once  out  of  sight  of  shore.  Nor  do  we  find 
any  of  those  wild  darings,  those  desperate  exploits  of  the  fireebooten  of 
the  ocean,  which  we  anticipated  from  its  name.  The  pirate  develand 
is  a  flinching  sentimental  person,  who  does  only  one  thing  for  which  he 
deserves  to  be  hanged, — wlien  he  draws  a  knife  and  stabs  an  unarmed 
man  who  is  struggling  &drly  with  Imn — which  is  not  a  very  heroic 
crime.  AU  the  preparation  made  for  some  extraordinary  disclosure 
respecting  him  ends  in  nothing.  We  are  led  to  expect  some  glowing 
passion  murtured  in  the  spicy  groves  of  tropical  islands — some  strange 
intermingling  of  bravery,  luxury^  and  crkae ;  but  he  ia  ma^ely  commoi^ 
place,  fasnfe-hearted,  and  repenting. 

The  love  of  Minna,  the  lofty  sentimentalist^  towards  the  anomalous 
Cleveland^  is  elaborately  defended  by  the  author  on  the  principle  of 
contraries.  This  theory  does  not  shine  in  the  argument,  and  is  fisdsified 
by  the  result  of  the  story.  Cleveland's  spirit  does  not  ^'  shine  through 
hun"  so  as  to  justify  the  daraseFs  passion ;  nor  does  the  discovery  of 
the  particidars  of  his  trade  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  ber  refusal  to 
share  his  distresses.  She  loves  him  as  a  pirate ;  but  she  has  some  fine 
notions  of  pirates  as  sea  king?,  and  cannot  endure  to  find  them  only 
toleraUe,  but  erring  mortals.  If  the  theory  were  true — ^if  it  were  natu- 
ral for  the  most  delicate  maidens  to  be  fascinated  by  outhiws^  it  would 
be  natural  for  them  to  cleave  to  these  objects  of  tlieir  love  morestrong^y 
in  danger,  not  to  forsake  them  at  their  utmost  need.  The  pictures  oi 
Minna,  and  her  livelier  sister  Brenda,  are  drawn  with  a  skill  which 
enables  us  in  our  mind's  eye  to  see  their  diversified  loveh'ness;  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  our  author  would  have  been  contented  if 
we  felt  it.  There  ore  one  or  two  scenes  between  the  sisters  of  exquisite 
tendemessi  most  delicately  and  beautifully  touched,  where  the  aliena- 
tions which  love  psoduces  between  those  who  have  had  but  one  heart 
from  theijr  childhood,  are  pourtrayed  with  the  finest  feding  and  tmth. 
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Magniii  Troil,  tbeir  £i^er,  tbe  jovial,  9tottt4ieavted  UdaUesf,  W  eicd* 
lent  in  his  way ;  a  perfect  pillar  of  the  olden  ttmew  The  lover  of 
Brenda,  Mordaunt  Mertoun»  is  a  fine  spirited  lad,  in  the  opening  of 
the  romance ;  gay,  buoyant,  full  of  life  and  joy ;  but  be  subsides  into  a 
mere  machine  towards  its  close.  Triptolemus  Yellowley,  the  dasaical 
and  speculative  farmer,  is  a  mere  patchwork  part,  like  some  of  the  cha- 
racters made  up  of  all  oddities  and  inconsistencies,  in  the  plays  of  Mor- 
ton and  Reynolds,  a  sort  of  lifeless  curiosity  mot  wortn  inspecting. 
Claud  Halcro,  the  rh3nmer,  who  lives  upon  one  glimpse  of  the  '*  glorioua 
John  Dryden,"  with  his  prattle  about  Russell-street,  Govei^-garden,  is 
as  much  out  of  place  amidst  pirates  and  savages  as  the  figure  of  a  couf- 
tier  in  full  dress  on  the  wings  of  cherubim.  But  the  great  attempt 
and  failure  of  the  whole  is  the  part  of  Noma  of  the  Fitful  head,  who 
is  evidently  intended  for  a  sublunated  Meg  Merriliea.  She  is  unques- 
tionably, in  some  respects,  better  furnished  with  appliances  and  means ; 
instead  of  being  a  wandering  gipsy  queen,  without  father,  mother,  or 
descent,  she  is  confessedly  allied  to  a  noble  family;  instead  of  tiusting 
wholly  to  her  enchantments,  or  to  her  loflier  human  energies,  she  has 
a  lavge  income,  which  she  spends  in  procuring  the  appearance  of  won- 
ders; and,  instead  of  roaming  alone  over  hill  and  valley,  she  has  a 
hideoas  dwarf  to  do  her  bidding.  But  her  life  has  no  "  magbc  in  the 
web  of  it."  She  has  not  one  old  aBfection  sustaining  an  exhausted 
heart — ^no  terrific  energies — no  deep*  lone  commune  with  Bttlure^  by 
which  she  has  learned  ite  mysteries.  Her  maternal  instinct  is  a  cheats 
her  prophetic  power  a  delusion ;  she  awakes  to  the  melancholy  consei^ 
ousness  that  her  whole  life  has  been  a  lie,  and  becomes  soberiy  sad  at 
last.  This  is  for  an  author  to  turn  the  tables  on  those  whose  blood  he 
has  made  curdle,  and  whose  hair  he  has  made  stand  on  end  at  these 
wora-ont  superstitions  with  a  vengeance ! 

The  work  abounds  in  descriptions  of  great  excdlenca;  but,  fot  ^ 
most  part,  Uiey  are  little  animated  with  breathing  life.  There  is,  in- 
deed, one  picture  of  a  whale-fishing,  which  is  an  exception  to  this  re- 
mark ;  and  reminds  us  of  the  most  vivid  and  mighty  delineations  of 
ottr  author.     We  can  only  make  room  for  its  dose. 

'*  Magnus  Troil,  who  had  only  jested  with  the  factor,  and  had  reserved  the 
launching;  the  first  spear  against  the  whale  to  some  much  more  skilful  hand, 
had  just  time  to  exclaim,  *  Mind  yourselves,  lads,  or  we  are  all  swamped,' 
when  the  monster,  roused  at  once  from  inactivity  by  the  blow  of  the  factor's 
missile,  blew,  with  a  noise  resembling  the  explosion  of  a  steam-en«ne,  a  huge 
shower  of  water  into  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  lash  the  waves 
with  its  Uil  in  every  direction.  The  boat  in  which  Magnus  presided  received 
the  shower  of  brine  which  the  animal  spouted  into  the  air ;  and  the  adven- 
turous Triptolemus,  who  had  a  full  share  of  the  immersion,  was  so  much 
astonished  and  terrified  by  the  consequences  of  his  own  valorous  deed,  that 
he  tumbled  backwards  amongst  the  feet  of  the  people,  who,  too  busy  to  at- 
und  to  him,  were  actively  en^ged  in  getting  the  boat  into  shoal  water,  out 
of  the  whale's  reach.  Here  he  lay  for  some  minutes,  trampled  on  by  the  feet 
of  the  boatmen,  until  they  lay  on  their  oars  to  bale,  when  the  Udaller  ordered 
them  to  pull  to  shore,  and  land  this  spare  hand,  who  had  commenced  the 
fishing  so.  inauspiciously.  ,     ,    ,         «  j    «•.       r    j- * 

««  While  this  was  doing,  the  other  boats  had  also  pulled  off  to  safer  distance, 
and  now,  from  these  as  well  as  from  the  shore,  the  unfortunate  native  of  the 
deep  was  overwhelmed  by  all  kinds  of  missiles— harpoons  and  spears  flew 
against  him  on  all  sides— guns  were  fired,  and  each  various  means  of  annoy- 
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ance  plied  which  could  excite  him  to  exhaust  his  strength  ia  useless  rage. 
When  the  animal  found  that  he  was  locked  in  b^  shallows  on  all  sides,  and 
became  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  strain  ot  the  cable  on  his  body,  the 
convulsive  efforts  which  he  made  to  escape,  accomoanied  with  sounds  resem- 
bling deep  and  loud  groans,  would  have  moved  tne  compassion  of  all  but  a 
practised  whale-fisher.  The  repeated  showers  which  he  spouted  into  the  air 
began  now  to  be  mingled  with  blood,  and  the  waves  which  surrounded  him 
assumed  the  same  crimson  appearance.  Meantime  the  attempts  of  the  as- 
sailants were  redoubled  ;  but  Mordaunt  Mertoun  and  Cleveland,  in  particu- 
lar, exerted  themselves  to  the  uttermost,  contending  who  should  display  most 
courage  in  approaching  the  monster,  so  tremendous  in  its  agonies,  and  should 
inflict  the  most  deep  and  deadly  wound  upon  its  huue  bulk. 

"  The  contest  seemed  at  last  pretty  well  over :  for  although  the  animal 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  malcc  frantic  exertions  for  liberty,  yet  its 
strength  appeared  so  much  exhausted,  that,  even  with  assistance  of  the 
tide,  which  nad  now  risen  considerably,  it  was  thought  it  could  scarce  extri- 
cate itself. 

*'  Magnus  gave  the  signal  to  venture  upon  the  whale  more  nearly,  calling 
out  at  the  same  time,  *  Close  in,  lads,  she  b  not  half  so  mad  now — Now,  Mr. 
Factor,  look  for  a  winter's  oil  for  the  two  lamps  at  Harfra — Pull  close  in, 
lads.' 

**  Ere  his  orders  could  be  obeyed,  the  other  two  boats  had  anticipated  his 

Jmrpose  ;  and  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  eager  to  distinguish  himself  above  Cleve- 
ana,  had,  with  the  whole  strength  he  possessed,  plunged  a  half-pike  into  the 
body  of  the  animal,  fiut  the  leviathan,  like  a  nation  whose  resources  appear 
totally  exhausted  by  previous  losses  and  calamities,  collected  hb  whole  re- 
maining force  for  an  effort,  which  proved  at  once  desperate  and  successful. 
The  wound  last  received,  had  probably  reached  through  his  external  defences 
of  blubber,  and  attained  some  very  sensitive  part  of  the  system,  for  he  roared 
aloud,  as  he  sent  to  the  sky  a  mingled  sheet  of  brine  and  olood,  apd  snapping 
the  strong  cable  like  a  twig,  overset  Mertoun's  boat  with  a  blow  of  his  tail, 
shot  himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  over  the  bar,  upon  which  the  tide  had  now 
risen  consideraoly,  and  made  out  to  sea,  carrying  with  him  a  whole  grove  of 
the  implements  which  had  been  planted  in  his  body,  and  leaving  behind 
him,  on  the  waters,  a  dark  red  trace  of  his  course." 

After  all,  "The  Pirate"  contains  much  matter,  for  which  we  are  thank- 
ful. It  is  good  enough  to  please  us  if  not  to  reflect  honour  on  its  au- 
thor. Let  him  then  write  on  ;  he  will  never  equal  his  first  works  ; 
but  these  have  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  written 
down-— even  by  his  own  pen. 


SONNET. 

Look  where  she  sits  in  languid  loveliness  1 

Her  feet  up-gather'd,  and  her  turban'd  brow 

Bent  o'er  her  hand,  her  robe  in  ample  flow 
Disparted.    Look !  in  attitude  and  dress 
She  sits  and  seems  an  Eastern  Sultaness  ! 

And  music  is  around  her,  and  the  glow 

Of  young  fair  faces,  and  sweet  voices  go 
Forth  at  her  call,  and  all  about  her  press. 

But  no  Sultana  she  I  as  in  a  book 
In  that  fine  form  and  lovely  brow  we  trace 

Divinest  purity,  and  the  bright  look 
Of  Genius.    Mucn  is  she  inmind  and  face 

Like  the  fair  blossom  of  some  woodland  nook. 
The  wind-flower  delicate  and  full  of  grace.  M. 
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LECTURES    ON    POETRY.       BY    T.    CAMPBELL. 
LECTURE    V.    PART  U. 

The  subject  of  Greek  pioetry  may  be  treated  either  by  describing  its 
most  interesting  authors  in  chronological  saccession,  or  by  grouping 
them  without  regard  to  time  according  to  their  respective  classes  of 
composition.  There  would  be  several  disadvantages  in  minutely  pursu- 
ing the  latter  method.  It  would  call  the  attention  suddenly  backwards 
and  forwar<k  to  {>eriods  of  literature  fer  divided  from  each  other ; 
it  would  require  the  same  names,  that  have  ^one  in  different  de- 
partments of  literature,  to  be  often  repeated ;  and  it  would  demand 
an  accuracy  in  subdividiiig  the  classes  of  poetry,  which,  if  attainable, 
would  be  formal  and  fatiguing,  in  reaiity,  such  acfeuracy  is  far 
from  being  perfectly  attainable.  For  though  there  are  certain  great 
walks  in  Greek  literature,  the  separate  tracks  and  bearings  of 
which  can  never  be  confounded;  yet  the  subt>nliiiate  branchings  of 
those  walks  have  their  crossings  and  contiguities  often  so  much 
obscured  by  antiquity,  as  to  be  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  un- 
distin^isliable  beneath  the  moss  of  time.  There  is  one  dry  duty, 
indeed,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  in  attempting  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory view  of  Greek  poetry,  whatever  method  may  be  pursued — namely, 
that  of  speaking  of  many  writers  whose  works  have  either  nearly, 
or  wholly  perished,  but  whose  names  and  characters  still  survive  in  the 
pages  of  ancient  criticism.  Even  in  adopting  the  method  of  consi^ 
dering  the  eminent  poets  in  chronological  succession,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary sometimes  to  advert  to  those  remote  and  shadowy  reputations. 
But  if  one  were  entirely  to  pursue  the  opposite  method,  and  to  attempt 
dividing  and  subdividing  the  whole  national  poetry  by  its  kinds  and 
varieties,  it  would  in  that  case  be  necessary  to  shew  how  every  depart- 
ment of  it  was  filled  up,  and  therefore  to  enter  still  more  minutely  and 
frequently,  than  upon  the  other  system,  into  the  conjectural  character 
of  authors,  of  whom  there  are  few  or  no  remains.  I  have  preferred 
therefore  the  plan  of  considering  the  principal  poets  of  Greece  indivi- 
dually, and  in  chronological  succession,  to  that  of  taking  an  abstracted ' 
and  classified  view  of  Greek  poetical  art 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  classification,  which 
one  is  unwilling  altogether  to  forego.  In  travelling  for  pleasure  over 
the  scenes  of  a  fine  kmgdom,  it  would  be  absurd  to  investigate  die 
boundaries  of  dl  its  petty  divisH>ns ;  yet  it  might  assist  our  recollec- 
tion of  its  fhiest  scenery  to  note  the  outline  atid  comparative  aspect  of 
its  provinces.  I  shall  therefore  ofier  a  short  sketch  of  the  classes  into 
which  Chreek  poetry  may  be  generally  divided,  before  I  proceed  on  the 
mxj^e  plan  of  detail  which  I  have  adopted.  In  thw  prefktorv  and 
bird's-eye  view  of  the.subject,  I  shall  avoid,  as  ikr  as  I  can,  all  un- 
necessary dryness  or  minuteness.  But  still  let  method  be  ever  so 
useful.  It  is  dry  in  immediate  application  ;  and  1  am  far  from  feeling 
myself  independent  of  the  reader's  patience  in  this  synopsis. 

Epic  Poetry. — ^The  works  of  Homer  bound  our  prosipect  in  the  an- 
cient history  of  Greek  literatnre,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  mrfighty' 
emtnence,  the  farther  side  of  which  caitnbt  be  seen.  It  is  impd^sible 
to^^estiraate  by  what  steps,  and  in  how  long  sir  short  a  period,  the  epic 
muse  had  ascended  to  that  summit  of  excdlence.  All  that  appears  is, 
that  her  subsequent  progress  was  descent.     And  in  a  relative  sense  we 
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msy  call  the  excdknce  of  Homer  perfection,  not,  perhaps^  according 
to  abstracted  ideas  of  poetry,  for  under  these  might  be  included  a 
symmetry  of  design  more  strict  than  his,  and  that  Yirgilian  pictu- 
resqueness  of  expression  to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  and  from 
which  nothing  can  be  taken  away.  But  still  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  genius  of  the  Iliad  be  practically  copapattble  with  those  minuter 
graces ;  and  therefore  the  poem  is  per^t  in  its  kind  without  them,  con- 
sidering the  impulse  and  instruction  which  it  affords  to  the  imagination. 

Nor  does  it  matter  much  for  our  enjoyment  of  the  Iliad  what  we  may 
think  about  the  history  of  its  composition.  Was  it  improved  by  the 
Diascevasts  or  compilers  ?  They  could  haVe  only  polished  its  outward 
form,  and  could  not  have  infused  its  internal  spirit.  Was  it  the  work 
of  mapy  ?  it  must  have  been  that  of  a  consentaneous  many— of  an  age 
deeply  fraught  with  the  power  of  giving  a  sweeping  interest  to  poetry, 
since  its  separate  songs  were  capable  of  being  adjusted  into  so  harmo- 
nious a  whole.  If  it  was  the  work  of  a  school,  we  must  surely  suppose 
some  great  master  of  that  school.  If  other  hands  took  up  the  harp  of 
Homer,  they  had  at  least  learnt  his  tune ;  and  if  his  mantle  descended, 
it  appears  to  have  retained  its  warmth  of  inspiration. 

After  and  excepting  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  have  no  great  Greek 
epic  poetry,  ^o  relic  of  the  Alexandrian  school  approaches  to  the 
^  Homeric  spirit,  and  the  intermediate  epos  is  of  doubtful  character, 
llesiod's  name,  whatever  he  actually  wrote,  may  be  collectively  taken 
to  designate  a  mixture  of  poetry,  which  had  a  strong  influence,  per- 
haps on  the  whole  unfavourable,  on  the  literature  of  his  country. 
He  was  the  earliest  didactic  and  sententious  poet  of  Greece,  and 
gave  an  example  of  familiar  parable  even  before  iEsop*.  Whilst  he 
stooped  to  deliver  the  humblest  instruction  in  song,  he  also  touched 
as  an  epic  poet  on  the  wildest  subjects  of  hiunan  credulity— on  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  and  on  those  combats  of  heaven  with  the  male- 
volent invisible  powers  which  have  found  a  place,  more  or  less,  in  all 
poetical  religious  creeds,  from  the  giants  of  the  Hebrew  Hell  t  down 
to  Milton's  Pandsemonium.  The  misfortune  of  Hesiod's  works  is,  that 
the  execution  is  not  equal  to  the  subjects.  The  supernatural  and  the 
natural  are  melted  down  into  one  by  the  fire  of  Homer's  imagination; 
but  they  have  no  such  deceptive  blending  in  Hesiod's  representation. 
His  prodigies  excite  astonishment  without  sympathy,  and  altogether 
he  stands  at  the  head  of  anew  epic  school  of  cosmogony  and  matter-of- 
fact  mythology.  Homer  is  the  king  of  poetry,  whilst  Hesiod  is  ofdy 
its  king  at  arms — the  epic  herald  of  the  genealogy  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, of  heroes  and  heroines. 

Still  Hesiod  has  his  bright  spots,  and  was  a  favourite  with  antiquity. 
A  tripod  which  he  was  said  to  have  obtained  in  a  poetical  c<mtest 
with  Homer,  was  shewn  on  Mount  Helicon,  in  the  second  century  afler 
the  Christian  era,  to  the  tri^veller  Pausanias.  That  there  was  ever  a  per- 
sonal competition  in  song  between  Homer  and  Hesiod  is  certainly  not 
very  credible.  But  some  modern  theorists  |  have  alleged  the  tradi- 
tion to  testify  a  rivalship  to  have  subsisted  between  the  Ascrasan  and 
Ionian  schools  of  poetry,  and  some  memorable  victory  to  have  be^i 
obtained  by  the  former  over  the  latter.  I  cannot  see  how  the  tradi* 
tion  proves  any  such  thing.     There  was  always  a  rivalship  undoubtedly 

*  In  the  fmbla  of  the  H«wk  and  the 
t  Proverbs  xxi.  16. 
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UQoiig  tlie  public  deliverers  of  song  at  the  Grecian  festivals ;  but  that 
they  w&te  ever  pitted  asainst  each  other  in  party  spirit  as  Homerists 
and  Henodists*  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  historical  evidence  to  ren- 
der probable.  It  is  one  thing  to  suppose  that  Hesiod  may  have  had 
his  peculiar  admirers,  reciters,,  and  imitators,  and  another  thing  to 
imagine  his  school  at  Delphi  setting  up  in  opposition  to  the  Homendae, 
and  disputing  with  them  for  the  palm  of  popularity.  Wolfie*  has 
shewn  that  the  Homeric  rhapsodists  themselves  repeated  and  imitated 
Hesiod,  which  looks  like  anything  in  the  world  but  the  Homeric 
sokd  Hesiodic  rhapsodists  having  split  into  contending  sectaries. 

True  it  is  that  Hesiod's  epic  taste  degenerates  from  Homer's,  and 
that  the  later  rhapsodists  who  imitated  Hesiod,  although  they  might 
recke  Homer  also  and  call  themselves  Homeridae,  are  to  be  widely 
distinguisihed  from  the  old  and  patriarchal  Homeridae  of  Chios.  These, 
nainely,  the  elder  rhapsodists,  were  either  the  composers  or  preservers 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  They  gave  the  world  materials  which  were 
capable  of  being  moulded  by  future  diascevasts  into  grand  and  interest- 
ing pdeihs.  Hesiod  had  also  his  diascevasts,  but  he  has  evidently  a 
dry  and  inharmonious  epic  character,  that  would  have  baffled  their 
effi>rts  to  all  etemi^if  they  had  laboured  to  compile  his  works  into  an 
animated  whole.  That,  the  degeneracy  o£  the  Hesiodic  period,  how- 
ever, was  produced  by  any  systematic  competition  of  an  anti-Homeric 
school,  is  a  theory  which  rests  rather  infirmly  ou  the  basis  of  the  Heli- 
conian tripod. 

After  Hesiod,  and  certainly  long  afler  Homer,  commenced  a  suite 
of  poets  who  have  been, collectively  denominated  the  Cyclic  t»  who  in- 
uadated  Greece  with  epic,  or  at  least  with  historic  hexameter  verse. 
Every  event  alluded  to  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  every  &ble  of  my- 
thcdogy,  became  the  subject  of  a  poem,  till  a  tissi^e  of  versified  narra- 
tive was  at  length  accomplished  by  successive  hands,  which  extended 
fWnm  the  creation  of  things  to  the  retuyn  of  the  heroes  from  Troy  and 
from  Chaos  to  Penelope's  bed-chamber 4  However  instructive  this 
Cyclic  register  of  Centaur  campaigns.  Titan  insurrections,  and  heroic 
•i^^,  older  than  even  the  Trojan,  might  have  been  to  an  ancient 
Ghreek,  a  recital  of  the  title  of  the  lost  poems  which  composed  it 
would  scarcely  be  amusing  to  a  modem  reader.  If  he  should,  however, 
feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  his  longings  may 
be  satisAed  in  Heyn^'s  First  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  the  %neid. 
Of  the  middle  epos  of  Greece,  that  is  of  the  epic  poetry  written  after 
Hesiod  and  before  the  age  of  Alexander,  we  have  certainly  no  data 
for  forming  either  an  universal  or  perfectly  confident  judgment.  But 
tlie  silence' of  Aristotle  as  to  its  merits  is  an  unpropitious  symptom. 
Pansanias,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  verses  of  that  pericnd  that  had  been  mis- 
taken for  Homer'6.  But  of  the  three  most  distinii^uished  and  later  clas- 
sical epic  poets,  PisanderS,  who  rehearsed  the  toils  of  Hercules,  is  ac- 

♦  Wolffii  Prolctfg.  ad  Horn.  p.  xcviii. 

-f  The  term  Cyclic  has  been  variously  and  vaguely  applied  by  the  ancients  and  by 
dmaaHeH  antiquarians.  It  is  sometimes  taken  to  designate  a  selection  of  the  best 
epic  poets,  made  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  which  included  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pi- 
tander,  Pany^is,  and  Antimachus. 

X  Or,  more  strictly  spealving,  to  the  death  of  Ulysses. 

§  Plsander,  of  Camirus,  in  Rhodes,  the  veri/  old  Greek  epic  poet  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  who  sang  the  labours  of  Hercules,  and  who*  first  took  the  liberty  of  in< 
vesCiog  A^  hero  with  the  club  and  costume  of  a  lion's  skin :  this  Pisaoder  is  to  be 
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Cfifted  of  havitig  been  iotdly  without  ^beantjr of efiic  deaign ;  and  if » 
firagment  supposed  to  be  his,  be  rightly  ascribed  to  hiap  %  it  wfll  prove 
kirn  to  have  possessed  no  great  excdlenee  as  a  writer,  Panvarib,  tbs 
Second  of  the  post-Uesiodic  dbssics^  was  ranked  by  some  old  critics 
next  in  merit  to  Homer ;  but  die  word  next  admits  of  an  indefinitely 
imaginable  interval^.  Hand^'s  bellows-blower  thotmht  his  services  the 
next  to  Handel's  in  ihnstcal  utility  to  the  churdi.  The  works  of  Anti- 
ikiadius  t/the  last  of  the  classic  epics,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Ptao, 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Hadruin,  who  preferred  has  to  Homer  him- 
self. Bnt  his  imperial  majesty  was  fond  of  the  tumid  vid  ebkciirew 
Antimachus's  audience,  all  but  Plato,  once  left  him  whdst  he  was 
reading  his  verses ;  and  the.  poet  declared  that  Plato  was  a  suffitieat 
audience.  The  philosopher's  remaunng,  however,  might  be  tiie  muH 
of  politeness  or  patience  as  much  as  cS*  tast^,  and  may  altnost  be  sus- 
pected to  indicate  that  Antimaohus^  poetry  reared  a  considertMe 
stock  of  philosophy  to  be  heard  to  an  end. 

If  even  Pisander  and  Antimachus,  who  by  all  accounts  soared,  ]xke 
eagles  above  a  rookery,  beyond  the  commoi^aCe  of  Greek  Cyclic 
poetry  t,  were  defective  in  epic  harmony,  t.  e,  in  mteresting  arrangement 
of  parts,  it  is  but  fiur  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  those  Cyc^  were 
mere  chroniclers  in  verse.  Hesiod  himself  betrliys  the  commeiiioeinent 
of  an  historical,  and  even  a  chronicling  spirit  in  Greek  ppetry,  like 
ihkt  which  pervaded  our  own  fiurages  both  before,  and  after  Qvaocer. 
Hesiod's  inqtiisitiveness  into  remote  events,  and  his  love  of  accumulating 
legends,  gave  rise  to  this  bad  taste;  and  his  beauties  seem  to  have  be- 
guiled the  Greeks  to  endnre  and  adopt  it.  For  dry  as  he  is  in  detail,  he 
still  throws  some  poetical  light  and  ccdouring  on  sukjects  of  awM  aad 
m3rsterious  attraction  to  untutored  minds^  He  traced  the  secrets  »f  na- 
ture back  to  their  imagined  source.    He  epitomized  the  hiatcry  of  man. 

distiDguished  from  Another  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  centories  later  in  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Alexander.  The  latter  Pisander  is  also  nudbed  under 
die  ragoe  denomination  of  a  Cyclic  poet.  He  was  in  all  probability  an  imitator  of 
Virgil.  MacrobiuB,  chamberlain  to  the  eaofperor  Theodosins,  whsn  he  wrote  Us 
Satnmalia,  appears  to  hare  eonfoonded  tlM  new  and  the  old  Piiandsr,  for.keae- 
cnses  Virgil  of  copying  the  latter.  Now  this  conU  not  be  die  case,  tor  Aulas  C^- 
Hus  has  careflilly  enumerated  the  writers  imitated  by  Viivil,  and  never  mentioiis 
the  name  of  the  old  Pisander.  Indeed  there  is  a  great  deafof  matter  In  the  second 
JBntid  whidi  Macrobhis  alleges  VirgU  to  hate  taken  from  the  old  Greek  epic, 
which  the  elder  Pisander  ooold  not  have  known.  Any  one  wbo  penises  tterriofc% 
introdaction  to  his  edition  and  translation  of  Tryphiodoms's  Destruction  of  Troy, 
will  see  it  clearly  made  out,  from  the  collated  opinions  of  the  learned,  ^at  Macro- 
biii»  must  have  been  mistaken  on  this  point,  however  respectable  his  general  an- 
thority  may  be. 

*  Vis.  a  fragment  of  a  poem,  on  the  Exploits  of  Hercules,  pnhBshed  among  fktt 
works  of  Theocritus,  bnt  evidently  no  production  of  the  SidUan  scbooL 

f  The  fragments  that  remain  of  Antimachus  of.  Colophon  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  ;  birt,  alas,  about  three  fourths  of  these  fragments  irfi  but  single  vecses, 
and  the  remainder  not  much  longer.  He  flourished  alMut  the  98d  Olympiad.  The 
Alexandrian  critics  seem  to  have  thought  very  well  of  him.  QuinctiKan,  though  he 
censures  him,  speaks  of  him  as  a  strong  writer.  *the  works  which  it  seems  most  cer- 
tain that  he  wrote,  were  an  epic  poem  on  the  Siege  of  lliebeB,  and  a  poem  in  elegise 
verse  on  the  Fate  of  distinguished  Heroes  who  had  experienced  adversides  In  Love. 
It  was  caUed  Lyde,  in  honour  of  a  beauty  to  whom  he  was  attadied.  The  honour- 
able mention  of  him  made  by  CalUmachus,  is  the  most  favourable  symptom  o( 
Antimachus's  genius,  wldch,  according  to  his  censnrers,  was  prone  to  obscoHty.  On 
die  whole,  his  learning  and  power  give  us  an  idea  of  a  poet  not  unlike  onr  own  Ben 
•fonsoD.  X  Cslliid  Epigr.    Brunck.  Anal.  461. 
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He  touched  very  deeplj  the  dioid  of  curioeity  in  <lie  faanMm  breast. 
What  he  told  the  Greeks  appnurs  a  dream  to  us,  but  it  was  matter  of 
&ct  and  fiuth  to  ^m ;  and  Greece  appears  to  hsve  forgot  his  &ults  in 
gratitude  for  his  imparting  What  the  multitude  (at  least)  probably 
thought  to  be  profound  knowledge. 

The  history  of  (xreek  epic  poetry  from  Hesiod  down  to  die  age  of 
Alexander,  thus  supplies  us  omy  with  fragments,  and  titles^  Itod  mate- 
rials for  conjecture.  Its  history  after  that  period  shall  be  the  subject 
^a  separate  part  of  these  Lectures.  In  the  mean  time,  1  shall  revert 
to  a  general  view  of  the  poetical  literature  that  preceded  the  Alexan- 
drian school. 

Mock-heroic  Poetry. —  The  Greeks  were  fond  of  all  sorts  of  parodies, 
and  particularly  of  those  on  Homer  *.    An  epic  or  tragic  passage,  hap- 

^and  comically  imitated,  would  set  the  Athenian  theatre  in  a  roar ; 
even  ^uch  philosophers  as  Plato  and  Diogenes  are  said  to  have 
amused  themselves  with  parodying  Homer  t*  It  is  absurd  to  consider 
parodies  as  a  mark  of  contempt.  They  nun/  be  ill-natured,  but  they  are 
not  necessarily  so.  One  may  laugh  very  heartily  at  the  journ^3rman  con- 
spirator in  our  own  Tragedy  for  iVarm  Weather^  addressing  the  conclave 
of  master-tailors  in  die  words  of  Othello,  **  my  very  worthy  and  ap- 
l  masters,"  without  the  slightest  disparagement  to  Shakspeare. 
taste  among  the  Greeks  for  parodies  that  coiild  be  enjoyed  by  the 
people  at  large  in  a  theatre,  marks  their  entire  fomiliarity  with  their  best 
boets ;  though  perhaps  it  also  indicates  a  shrewd  and  gay  spirit,  un- 
like the  romantic  feehngs  of  an  age  of  great  epic  poetry. 

It  would  still,  however,  be  more  desirable  to  possess  one  authentic 
mock-heroic  of  the  genuine  Attic  school,  than  a  nundred  works  of  the 
serious  body  of  Cyclic  poetrv.  The  extant  fragments  of  this  burlesque 
kind  of  Greek  humour  are  unhappily  few  and  unsatisfactory  % .  Only  one 
of  them  amounts  to  an  hundred  tines,  and  most  of  £hem  are  exceedingly 
short.  Among  the  short  ones  preserved  by  Athenseus,  t^ere  is  the 
scrap  of  an  •  Homerically  described  contest  between  a  barber  and  a 
{K>tter  about  the  wife  of  the  former,  whom  the  potter  wished  unjustly  to 
carry  away  from  him.  The  man  of  pots  is  called  Pelides,  in  punning 
allusion  to  the  Ureek  word  for  clay,  and  the  barber  also  plays  upon  die 
similarity  of  die  Greek  term  for  a  damsel  and  for  his  own  vocation. 
The  only  considerable  fragment  of  diis  kind  in  Athenssus  is  Matron'^ 
description  of  an  Athenian  supperi     It  begins  thus — 

**  The  Mppers  many  and  most  suuiptuoas 
Which  Aeboeles,  the  orator  H  Aftheor, 
Gate  ^8,  O  Muse,  rehgarse^— for  1  wetit  thither. 
And  hunger  hiu^e  went  with  me.    There  we  hailM 
The  mightiest  and  most  beauteous  loaves^-mote  white 
Than  snow,  and  sweet  to  taste  as  frumenty ; 
Whose  smcU  would  have  beniil'd  the  northern  wind 
To  stop  hb  course,  and  breathe  enamour'd  on  them. 
Matron  our  host  leview'd  the  tanks  of  men, 

*  Aristotle,  U  his  Poetics,  calls  Hegemon  the  inrentor  of  |>arodie8.  Polemo, 
Athenaus,  mod -others,  speak  of  Hipponax,  a  much  ouer  poet,  (the  witty  satirist 
wbo  was  chased  from  E^iesus  for  aMkin;  too  free  with  itt  tyrants,)  as  the  eartiest 
Mvodiat.  Possibly  Arislotlt  only  meaat  that  Hegemon  was  the  first  writer  who 
Wiwht  parodies  on  tbd  itafe.  t  FabEieiiis,  voL  i.  p.  5S0.    Ed.  Harles,  1790. 

1 1  of  coarse  exclude  the  mock-heroic  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  which  is 
ascribed,  as  I  hare  already  meationsd,  by  the  bsst  lodges,  to  the  school  of  Alexandria. 
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.  Strode  to  the  threshold  to  receive  his  guesti. 
And  (lalied  there.    Beside  him  Ghsrephon, — 
Toad-eaier»  waited,  like  a  hungry  seapinew, 
Skilful  to  gorge  on  suppers  not  his  own. 
Then  came  the  cooks,  and  loaded  well  each  table — 
The  cooks  to  whom  the  kitchen's  heaven  belongs. 
With  all  its  turnspit  hours,  and  privilege 
To  hasten  or  delay  sweet  supper-time." 

Didactic  Poetry. — The  Greeks  ahounded  also  in  didactic  poetry. 
From  the  accounts  and  rehcs  of  this  hody  of  their  literature  we  may 
gather,  that  it  comprehended  religious,  moral,  and  physiological  instruc- 
tion. Probably  it  for  the  most  part  united  them ;  although  we  find  works 
mentioned  by  Plato*  which  must  have  been  didactic  poems,  of  an  ex- 
pressly religious  nature,  namely,  for  the  direction  of  sacrifices  and 
purifications.  These  were  evidently  the  compositions  of  priests  ;  and 
whatever  philosophy  they  contained  must  have  been  mystic.  Indeed 
hoth  the  religion  and  early  philosophy  of  Greece  were  deeply  infected 
with  mysticism.  But  still  there  are  traces  of  very  old  and  simple  moral 
poetry  in  Greece,  calculated  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  plain  and 
practical  duties  of  life.  Tradition  assigns  much  of  this  Gnomic  poetry 
to  statesmen  and  philosophers ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  of  such  public 
characters  having  delivered  their  J>recepts  in  verse,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  authenticity  of  verses  ascribed  to  particular  sa^es.  Nor 
can  we  wonder  that  moral  proverbs  should  have  been  put  mto  verse, 
when  infant  science  and  law  itself  were  tuned  to  numbers.  For,  ludi- 
crous as  it  would  be  to  us  to  hear  of  the  Statutes  at  large  being  set  to 
music,  yet  the  laws  of  Charondas  were  publicly  sung  at  the  primitive 
banquets  of  the  Athe^nians. 

The  chief  of  the  Gnomic  poets  were  Solon,  Theognis,  Phocylides, 
and  Pythagoras.  The  largest  extant  Gnomic  reliques  are  those 
ascribed  to  Theognis,  which  are  obviously  a  farrago  of  moral  sentences 
from  many  different  writers,  without  connexion  or  consistency,  of  parts. 
The  supposed  speaker  of  the  sentiments  even  changes  his  existence, 
and  on  one  occasion  exclaims,  "  I  am  a  beautiful  mare,"  without  deign- 
ing to  account  for  his  metamorphosis  into  a  quadruped.  The  greater  part 
of  the  lines  ascribed  to  Phocylides  are  also  palpable  &brications,  and  the 
pious  forger  has  even  helped  the  old  Pagan  bard  to  speak  like  a  good 
Christian  about  the  resurrection.  The  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras  do 
honour  to  heathen  morality,  and  may  be  believed  to  be  classically  old, 
diough  their  having  come  from  Pythagoras  himself  is  at  least  apocryphal. 

Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  seems  to  have  been  the  first  poet  of  the 
language  who  gave  its  didactic  poetry  a  magnificent  and  systematic 
form.  He  is,  unhappily,  among  the  lost  writers :  since  even  of  his  few 
fragments  the  whole  are  not  authentic.  But  his  name  stands  pre-eminent 
in  the  history  of  ancient  philosophy  and  philosophical  poetry.  His 
great  work  on  th^  Nature  of  things  was  the  object  of  Cicero's  admira- 
tion and  of  Lucretius*s,ardet)t,  and  probably  imitative  regard.  **  Car- 
mina  divini  pectoris  ejus  (says  Lucretius)  Vociferantur  et  exponunt 
prseclara  reperta,  Ut  vix  humand  videatur  sorte  creatus." 

The  numbers  rolling  from  his  breast  divine 
Reveal  such  bold  and  bright  discoveries 
That  scarce  he  seems  a  soul  of  human  birth. 

«  Plato  de  Rep;  t.  vi.  p.  221. 
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Like  many  other  wonderful  proficients  in  early  science,  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  a  magician  who  could  appease  the  winds  and  re-animate 
the  dead.  It  is  amusing  to  find  antiquaries,  of  no  very  distant  date,  la- 
bouring to  exculpate  Empedocles  from  this  heavy  charge  on  his  memory. 
In  my  next  Lecture  I  shall  finish  this  synopsis  of  the  classes  of  Greek 
poetry.  _         

LINES   WRITTEN    IN    SICKNESS. 

O  Death  !  if  there  be  ouiet  in  thine  arms. 
And  I  must  cease,  gently,  oh !  gently  come 
To  me,  and  let  my  soul  leam  no  alarms. 
But  strike  me,  ere  a  shriek  can  echo,  dumb. 
Senseless  and  breathless : — And  thou,  sickly  Life, 
If  the  decree  be  writ  that  I  must  die. 
Do  thou  be  guilty  of  no  needless  strife. 
Nor  pull  me  downwards  to  mortality. 
When  it  were  fitter  I  should  take  a  Eight ; 
To— whither  ? — Holy  Pity,  hear,  oh  !  hear. 
And  lift  me  to  some  far-ott  skiey  sphere. 
Where  I  may  wander  in  celestial  lij^t ! — 
Might  it  be  so, — then  would  my  spirit  fear 
To  quit  the  things  I  have  so  loved  when  seen. 
The  air,  the  pleasant  sun,  the  summer  green, 
Knowing  how  few  would  shed  one  common  tear 
Or  keep  in  mind  that  I  had  ever  been? 


FRAGMENT    FROM   MY  JOCKET-BOOK. 

Fair  Moon,  beneath  thy  midnight  look  it  was 

My  story  took  its  birth  ;  therefore  to  thee. 

To  thee  and  her  whose  shape  doth  ever  pass 

Across  my  sight  (as  a  faint  melody - 

Heard  in  gone  times  doth  still  salute  the  ear 

With  its  dumb  sons)  this  verse  I  dedicate ; 

To  thee  and  her  as  lair  as  thee,  and  young 

As  thou  wast  when  thy  bright  way  thou  didst  steer 

Through  clouds  that  o'er  the  Latmian  forests  hung. 

Be  this  my  latest  story  consecrate. 


DISCONTENT. 

The  mariner  whose  little  bark  b  toss'd 

Upon  the  rude  ungovernable  waves, 

'Midst  rocks  and  auicksands,  often  toils  and  slavef. 
Uncertain  if  he  shadl,  or  not  be  lost. 
And  buried  in  the  mighty  deep  he  cross'd 

So  often  and  so  safe — in  vain  he  craves 

Assistance,  whilst  Uie  foaming  ocean  laves 
His  labouring  vessel — thoughts  which  once  engrcts'd 
And  cheer'd  nis  brwhter  days,  are  now  forgot. 

Or,  if  remember'd,  tend  to  aggravate 
The  dreadful  scene — *•  How  wretched  is  my  lot  !** 

He  cries : — the  danger  o'er,  he  temots  his  fate 
Again.    Thus  weak  repining  man  dotti  sigh. 
And  discontented  lives,  yet  tears  to  die.  W. 
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«  E'en  her*,  wlusre  AJploc  solitndcs  extend, 
I  lit  me  down»  a  pensire  hour  to  8peQd."-^oti>8MiTH. 

Geneva  is  an  irregular  and  dirty  city,  with  lofty  unsightly  ranges  of 
buildings  ;  no  handsome  monuments  of  architecture  or  art ;  and  only 
one  pleasing  promenade,  called  The  TreiUe,  on  the  walls  of  the  tow<i, 
where  are  tlie  residences  of  the  i^anculy  of  Sans«ui-e,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  principal  families  of  Geneva.     The  **  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy 
Rhone  "  is  the  only  pleasing  object  within  the  walls  of  the  city.    Water 
probably  never  was  of  so  lovely  a  hue, — except,  as  1  hear,  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples.     Its  transparency  renders  every  object  a^  the  bottom  distinctly 
visible  at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.     As  the  waters  of  the  lake  precipitate 
themselves  in  a  torrent  through  the  bridges  over  the  two  branches  of 
the  Rhone,  their  colour  is  a  deep  ultra-marine,  which  sea  or  sky  rarely 
or  never  equals.    Our  rooms  at  the  inn  (the  best  at  Geneva,  but  one  of 
the  worst  in  Switzerland)  projected  on  piles  into  the  lake ;  and  I  used 
to  hang  out  of  my  wipclow  in  a  sunny  d^y,  admiring  the  lovely  expanse 
of  the  Take  bathing  the  city  and  the  green  slopes  of  Savoy  and  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  watching  the  gan^ds  of  &e  finny  tribe,  and  ^e  eddies  and 
gurgling  currents  of  the  blue  waters.     Unluckily,  jusi  before  my  win- 
dows, in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  was  a  long  building,  a  public  wasb-4iouse, 
where  several  score  of  washerwomen  were  perpetually  rubbing  and 
soaping  away  their  linen  in  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  b^^ing  their 
labours  with  Genevese  gossip  and  BilKngsgate. — The  cathedral  is,  in  its 
exterior,  a  respectable  and  venerable  cbi^rc(i.     Its  inierior  has  all  the 
bald  unornamented  characte?  of  a  Calvinistic  meeting-house.     Bare 
walls,  without  pictures  or  monuments ;  no  altar -place ;  an  oak  desk  and 
pulpit  uncushioped  and  imdraped — with  the  number  and  page  of  the 
psalms  for  the  day  indicated  on  a  deal  board;   the  nave  and  ailes 
filled  with  uncovered  oak  benches.  .  Not  a  shred  or  remnant  of  the 
abominable  splendours  of  Peter's  vest  is  here  left  to  offend  the  rigid 
optics  of  the  followers  of  brother  Jack.     The  high  place  of  Calvinistic 
worship  is  not  unworthy  of  the  unsparing  severity  of  its  founder  and  its 
dogmas.     It  might  at  first  appear  curious,  that  that  doctrine  which 
builds  itself  the  most  exclusively  upon  unquestioning  faith,  and  rejects 
the  most  contemptuously  the  lights  of  human  reason,  should  exdude 
the  most  rigidly  from  its  forms  of  worship  every  ceremonial  calculated 
to  impress  the  imagination,  6t  to  kindle  devotional  rapture.     But  if  the 
Romish  church  had  been  a  simple  and  plain  one,  the  Calvinistic  worship 
would  have  been  pompous  and  ceremonious.     Opposition  to  an  adver- 
sary was  all  that  was  considered — "  reverse  of  wrong  was  taken  to  be 
right." — I  confess  I  think  we  Lutherans,  or  Calviniftic-Lutherans,  to 
speak  properly,  order  these  matters  much  better.     A  cathedral  and 
cathedral  service  (thanks,  in  part,  to  archbishop  Laud)  are  very  fine  and 
inspiring  things  in  England.  There  is  a  chastened  pomp  and  grandeur  in 
its  sober  and  devout  ceremonies,  a  dignity  without  gorgeousness,  a  poetry 
without  theatrical  display,  an  inspiring  fervour  and  a  subduing  melancholy 
in  the  scene,  which  make  religion  imposing  without  being  bombastic, 
and  inviting  without  being  meretricious.     And  surely,  notwithstanding 
our  vocal  boys,  our  altars,  our. canons,  and  our  anthems  and  our 
chaunts,  we  are  as  righteous  enemies  to  plenary  indulgence  and  tran- 
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subfttaatiation  ^  oxac  worthy  ftiends  at  Qe^evai  with  tlieir  bfock  cap^ 
and  gowns. 

Vfe  drove  to  Ferney,  or  Femey-Voltairey  as  the  road-posts  call  it, — on 
a  fine  eminence,  two  leag^e^  from  Geneva.  Voltaire'a  chateau  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  little  French  chateaux  on  a  small  scale  that  I  have  seen, 
— with  a  stiff  garden  and  avenues,  with  terraces,  statues,  and  bosquets, 
d  la  FranfoisCi — commanding  one  of  the  noblest  views  of  Mont  Blanc,  the 
lake,  and  the  lower  Alps.     Voltaire  addresses  his  favourite  abode : — 

"  Q  maiden  d'Arinippe!  O  jardins  d'£picure ! 
Vous  qui  me  presentez  dans  vos  enclos  diyen 

Ce  qui  souvent  manque  ^  mes  vers, 
Le  merit e  de  Part  soumise  k  la  nature.'' 

An  unmerited  compliment  to  his  gardening,  a|t  the  expense  of  his  verses. 
Nature  is  certainly  not  the  predominant  charm  of  either,  but  his  versus 
have  more  of  it  than  his  avenues.  A  slight  effort  of  imagination  wo!ild 
]^ace  Voltaire  in  one  of  them,  with  his  court  suit,  sword,  aKid  ruffles, 
qpouting  one  of  his  own  scenes,  or  grinning  and  bowing  gaUantry  to 
some  French  marduoness.  His  saloon  and  bed-room  are  in  the  sta^ 
in  which  he  left  them.  Over  his  bed  hang  portraits  of  Frederic  of 
Prussia,  the  empress  Catherine,  Madame  du  Chatelet,  and  Le  Cain  the 
actox — ^the  firiends  of  the  man  of  genius,  presented  by  themselArea. 
Voltaire  himself,  in  his  best  youth&d  looks  and  full  dres^,  is,  of  eoucae, 
of  the  party.  A  variety  of  little  portrait  engravings,  including  Newtoo, 
Milton,  Franklin,  Washington,  &c.  &c.  hang  round  the  ^om.  Besiflp 
the  chateau  is  the  small  church  built  by  Voltaire^,  with  an  inscnption 
'*  Deo  eretii  Voltaire  ;*'  his  tomb  is  by  the  side  of  it;  and  our  conductor 
shewed  i^s  ^  little  private  door  bgr  which  he  used  to  enter  the  chweb* 
From  Geneva  taChamounix,  by  way  of  La  Bonneville  and  SaUanche, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  rides  that  Nature  can  present.  The  roa4 
feljows  back  the  course  of  the  Arve,  which  rises  in  the  glaciers  at 
Chamounix. '  The  valley  is  at^  first  wide,  smiling,  and  ^rtile;  th^ 
Saleve  mountain  rising  on  the  right,  and  the  grand  Voirons  and.  pyra- 
midal Mole  mountain  at  some  duitance  on  the  left.  You  paas  firpm  the 
.Genevese  territory  into  Savoy^  about  a  league  from  Geneva.  Very 
near  this  frontier  Mons.  Sismondi  has  a  delightful  little  summer-resi<- 
dence,  with  a  garden  and  pleasure-ground,  very  much  in  the  English 
taste.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  him  here,  and  of  enjoying  %. 
little  of  that  interesting  and  eloquent  conversation,  which  all  who  knoif 
him  appreciate.  The  lot  of  such  a  nnnd  in  such  a  situation  appeal^ 
truly  enviable — ^with  the  world  of  history  and  philosophy  for  his  daily 
study  and  investigatioa,  and  the  blue  lake,  the  green  valkys  of  Say^« 
and  the  eternal  Mont  Blanc  for  his  familiar  external  objects.  W^ 
sapped  to  dine  at  La  Bonneville,  a  little  dirty  depayed  Savoyard  town* 
at  the  foot  of  the  gre^  Mole  mountain,  and  surrounded  by  giganti<^ 
heists  on  all  sides.  The  Arve  pours  its  troubled  torrent  through  a 
narrow  glen  of  pasture,  in  ivhi^b  the  town  stands.  The  pnopulation  are 
dirty  and  wretched,  and  the  church>  which  is  tufubling  into  ruins,  is 
bedixeaed  with  more  than  the  average  quaatum  of  ex  voto  offerinffi, 
rufle  pictures  and  images,  and  laced  and  flowered  figures  of  the  Virgin 
4md  our  Saviour.  A  cruciix,  with  a  suspefided  ^agf  of  our  Saviour 
as  laerge  as  life,  stood  by  the  church-door,  with  exact  wooden  repre- 
aeotations  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  pineers>  the  hyssop-sponge,  aid 
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every  other  implement  of  the  Passion.  I  never  recoUect  seeing  a 
Catholic  crucifix  so  painfully  and  disgustingly  perfect.  A  French  lady 
and  gentleman  with  whom  we  travelled  expressed  great  admiration  of 
it,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  interval  while  dinner  was  preparing  to 
perform  a  long  list  of  Paters  and  Aves  in  the  church. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  difference  in  the  character, 
the  looks,  the  habitations,  and  the  comforts  of  the  Savoyards  and  the 
Swiss  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  which  we  had  just  let^.  You  remember 
Rousseau's  lovely  description  of  the  contrast,  which  hardly  appears 
exaggerated,  and  is  as  applicable  now  as  when  it  was  written.  It  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  moral  picturesque 
ever  penned.  We  will  not  enter  into  the  moral  and  political  causes 
assigned  by  him  for  the  difference,  which,  perhaps,  are  little  more  than 
theories.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Savoyards  (whatever  may  be  the  cause) 
live  wretchedly  in  wooden  cabins,  without  chimneys  or  casements. 
Their  looks  are  pale  and  squalid,  their  dress  tattered  and  filthy.  At 
La  Bonneville  we  saw  many  goitres  and  deformed  persons;  and  one 
woman  lyin?  on  the  ground  by  the  road  side,  whose  face  (if  face  it 
could  be  called)  was  more  inhuman  in  its  deformity  tfian  any  counte- 
nance I  could  conceive  bearing  human  lineaments.  The  inns  are 
generally  filthy  and  dear,  and  crowds  of  beggars  follow  one's  steps. 
And  yet,  with  all  these  repulsive  circumstances,  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing a  sort  of  sneaking  kindness  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase)  for  a  Savoyard. 
He  appears  to  be  a  harmless,  ignorant,  obliging,  ready-witted  creature, 
with  a  laughing  wretchedness,  and  good-humoured  roguery  about  him, 
which  extract  sous  from  travellers'  pockets  very  plentifully.  The 
people  are  bigoted  and  priest-ridden  Catholics,  and  not  very  well 
affected  to  the  Sardinian  government.  A  political  calembourg^  which 
we  heard,  is  not  bad.  Instead  of  giving  his  Sardinian  majesty  his  title 
of  "  Sa  Majesty  tr^s  chr^tienne  Carlo  Felici,"  it  was  proposed  to  call 
him  "  Sa  Majeste  tr6s  Cretine  Carlo  Feroci. 

From  Bonneville  to  Sallanche  is  one  continued  scene  of  lovely  val- 
leys, watered  by  the  torrent  of  the  Arve,  fir-clad  precipices,  and  moun- 
tains tipped  and  streaked  with  snow.  Chalets  and  flocks  of  goats  are 
scattered  about  on  pastures  apparently  inaccessible ;  and  streams,  form- 
ing lovely  cascades,  pour  down  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  rush  impe- 
tuously into  the  Arve.  Mont  Blanc,  the  wonder  of  the  universe,  had 
hitherto  been  totally  concealed  from  our  view.  A  sultry  haze  hid  it 
from  us  when  at  Lausanne  and  Creneva,  and  now  we  were  encompassed 
by  walls  of  rock  and  mountain,  which  almost  excluded  even  the  rays 
of  sun  from  the  valley.  About  a  league  before  Sallanche  a  sinuosity  in 
the  road  presented  to  us  the  snowy  form  of  the  majestic  mountain  glit- 
tering under  all  the  brilliance  of  a  summer  sun.  It  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  was  still  six  leagues  distant.  Between  St.  Martin  and 
Sallanche^  we  stood  in  awful  wonder  and  admiration  of  this  overpower^ 
ing  object.  The  scene  exceeded  all  powers  of  descripti<m.  Around  us 
lay  the  most  luxuriant  green  valley,  with  sloping  orchards  and  pastures 
surrounding  the  little  town  of  Sallanche ;  the  overwhelming  torrent  of 
the  Arve  rushing,  with  unceasing  roar,  through  these  sofl  and  lovely 
scenes.  Immediately  and  almost  perpendicularly  above  us*  rose  the 
grey  j^^gged  rocks  of  the  Varens,  and  other  mountains,  to  a  height  of 
above  7000  feet — the  snow  hanging  in  their  crevices,  and  whittling 
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iheir  suininits.  Looking  up  the  vaUey  of  the  Arve,  an  immense  breast- 
#ork  of  mountain  rears  itself  at  a  few  leagues  distance,  covered  with 
dark  gloomy  fiirs,  till  vegetation  gives  place  to  a  summit  of  barren 
rock.  Behmd  and  above  those  stupendous  heists,  rises  the  colossal 
Mont  Blanc,  higher  than  this  his  vanguard  by  about  6  or  7000  feet  of 
eternal  snows,  which  are  only  here  4ind  there  broken  by  grey  pointed 
.needles,  and  jagged  rocks  of  granite,  which  refuse  the  snow  a  resting- 
place,  and  project  their  rude  and  gigantic  forms  beyond  its  glittering 
Bur&ce.  In  addition  to  its  height,  and  the  aw^  winter  which  frowns 
from  its  summits,  nothing  can  be  more  majestic  than  the  forms  of  the 
mountain.  The  summit  presents  a  smooth  and  rounded  kind  of*dome, 
which  may  be  said  to  repose  upon  colossal  pyramids  and  pillars  of  granite. 
The  various  needles  and  subordinate  heights,  the  satmlites  of  the  im- 
perial mountain,  rise  around  in  beautiful  gradation  to  heights  of  9,  10^ 
11,  and  12,000  feet,  and  are  all  attached  to  the  dome  by  connecting 
masses  of  snow,  covered  rocks,  and  glaciers.  The  sun  was  illuminating 
this  stupendous  expanse  of  snow,  reared  amidst  the  heavens ;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  look  at  it  for  many  minutes  successively.  We  met  with 
a  Chamounix  guide,  FranfCHs  Simon,  (honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
**Siman  des  dameSf*')  whom  we  instantly  engaged  to  ascend  with  us  to  a 
little  grassy  eminence  above  Sallanche,  where  we  sat  down  and  admired 
this  sublime  Bcene — ^making  acquaintance,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
guide,  with  every  rock,  and  pinnacle,  and  glacier,  and  valley,  which 
presented  itsdfl  The  evening  was  not  remarkably  fine,  but  still,  as  the 
sun  gradually  sank,  the  whole  expanse  of  snowy  mountain  was  suffused 
with  every  varying  tint  o£  gold,  rose,  carnation,  and  richest  purple. 
We  had  hot  quite  Lord  Byron's  hues  of  love. 

—  The  snows  abo^e 
The  very  glaciers  have  his  colour^  caught. 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly. 

At  night  a  bright  starry  sky  'f  tipped  with  silver  every  mountain's 
head,"  and  we  enjoyed  from  the  gallery  of  the  inn  at  Sallanche  (where, 
by  the  way,  we  drank  bottled  ale  not  unworthy  of  Edinburgh)  the 
prospect  of  the  white  dome  of  the  mountain  standing  out  pure  and  re- 
splendent under  the  blue  canopy  of  Heaven,  and  rearing  its  sublime 
head  among  the  sparkling  stars  and  constellations  which  lighted  up  this 
scene  of  silent  loveliness  and  grandeur. 

Carriages  of  the  ordinary  description  cannot  proceed  fiurther  than 
Sallanche,  and  we  set  forth  the  next  morning  in  a  char-d-banCf  drawn 
by  two  fine  mules,  on  our  road  to  Chamounix.  You  may  conceive  the 
difficulties  of  the  road,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  were  above  seven  hours 
performing  the  six  leagues  from  Sallanche  to  Chamounix.  Our  char 
was  a  stout  mountain  vehicle,  on  which  we  sat  sideways,  which  just 
carried  our  feet  above  the  ground,  and  which  was  well  calculated,  from 
its  lightness  and  strength,  to  defy  the  rocks,  slopes,  and  rugged  ine- 
qualities of  our  route.  In  some  places  the  road  was  swept  away  by  a 
debordement  of  the  Arve,  and  we  drove  along  the  bed  of  the  river--in 
others,  a  torrent  from  the  mountains  had  ploughed  across  the  path^ 
leaving  blocks  of  rock,  heaps  of  mud,  and  branches  of  fir-trees  rooted 
up»  over  which  our  sure-looted  mules  drew  u8  with  perfect  safety. 
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The  v^t  bed  of  the  AxVe^  stremdipriih  treaty  raidci,  aad  ttonesy  the 
torrents  descending  into  it,  the  blocks  of  granite^  and  die  wmln 
of  the  vast  choulement  of  the  mountain  d'Anterne,  wkidi  todL  pUee  in 
1751,  and  lasted  iot  eight  days,  and  which  has  now  kft  <m  the  ragged 
and  hecblees  aides  of  the  moHniain  firesh  traces  of  the  convulaioB,  add 
infinitely  to  the  effect  of  the  scene..  We  stopped  to  admirt  liw  bonci^ 
fid  little  caaeade  of  the  Ch^de,  one  of  the  prettiest  near  the  Alps,  aad 
then  proceeded  to  S^vos.  FrataSenroa  to  Ghamonnix  is  one  of  the  grandr  * 
.estAJIf>ine#eenes.in£uz<^.  Wepaasedamonunieat^erectedby  dueroad 
•to  a  young  German,  who  pmshed  in  the  glaciers  of  tlie  Biaet  inooo* 
tain* 'v^  We  had  ascended  rapidly  from  SaUanche  to  Saroy.  Sidlaacht 
is  sitnated  1674  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  and  QiainounijL  not 
less  than  dl74  feet.  We  passed  the  impetuous  Arve  by  a  i»de  bridce 
of  unhewn  fir-trees,  and  ascended  a  rapid  aedivkj  at  the  edge  of  a 
frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  vmdi  we  lefr  far  bdow  us  the 
foaming  Ajcve,  roaring  over  rocks  and  amongst  a  forest  of  krehes  and 
dark  fira.  On  the  opposite  hank  of  the  livev  rose  an  iimffisc  waU  of 
peq>eiidiculAr  rook  to  a  hsk^txt  of  many  thousand  feet,  almost  on  the 
summit  of  which  we  eouM  just  discover  a  httk  dustor  of  dialets,  ab- 
solutely ovedbanging  the  firi^t^  valley  of  the  Axve.  Such  was  the 
acene  of  wild  nugnificenoe  immediately  about  us ;  while  towards  the 
fiouBi  we  were  almost  uader  the  shdter  and  shade  of  the  atupeMbMu  Mont 
Blanc,  and  its  dependent  rocks  and  needles  of  Biennassay,  the  D6me  da 
Gout^,  &c.  &c.  Having  readied  the  summit  of  our  aaoent,  we  en- 
tered the  valley  of  Chamounix  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Oudies. — Yoa 
appear  in  a  new  world  on  entering  tins  singular  val^r.  The  five 
leagues  from  SaUanche  to  lee  Ouches  is  one  seene  of  w^  and  deaokite 
grandeur,  with  few  habitations,  and  few  spots  of  ground  stdficient 
even  for  cattle  to  pasture.  A  few  browsing  goats,  ai^  here  and  there 
a  cow,  attended  by  little  sunburnt  children,  who  offered  us  nosegays,  and 
some  scattered  rude  log-built  chalets,  were  all  the  tr^iicea  we  had  seen  of 
human  inhabitants.  After  this  scene  the  valley  of  Chamounix  appears 
like  a  little  thriving  A^ne  cdoay«  with  neat  hamlets,  inctosed  paMres, 
gardens  and  cottages,  flocks  of  diecp  and  herds  of  cows  and  goals, 
and  a  decent  ctvil^ed  sort  of  people,  dressed  with  considerable  neai* 
ness,  and  apparently  relieved  from  abject  pover^.  Imagfaie  this 
green  and  smiling  valley,  extending  about  six  leagues  in  length,  and 
scarcely  one  league  in  breadth,  at  me  very  foot  of  Mont  Blanc  and  die 
grand  barrier  of  the  central  Alps,  the  fflaciers  descending  horn  their 
summits  into  the  very  midst  of  the  fertue  pastures,  dark  fi>rests  of  fir 
fringing  the  pure  white  masses  of  ice  and  snow,  and  neat  ootta^pea  and 
gurdens  flourishing  at  the  foot  of  glaciers,  from  .100  to  dOO  feet  in 
height,  which  often  accumulate  and  advance,  so  as  to  threaten  with  do* 
struction  the  neighbouring  hamlets  and  indosures.  Nothing  is  more 
musertain  than  me  ratio  of  the  advance  or  decveaae  of  die  glaciers. 
The  glacier  des  Bois,  die  most  considerable  at  Chamounix,  is  said  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  trunks  of  trees  planted  in  the  crevices  of  the 
glacier  to  advance  about  fburteen  feet  in  a  year.  But  this  muaa<b»  a 
very  doubtfhl  fhct,  and  it  only  applies  to  the  rate  of  progressiv€  move- 
ment of  the  fmddk  of  the  glacier ;  for  certainly  the  gkcier  does  aot  re« 
gularly  advance  fburteen  feet  annually  into  the  t>aUetf,  In'  some  years 
it  recedes — in  others  is  stationary,  according  as  the  wia^er  is  long  attd 
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aevere,  or.'tke  sumnv^  nitery  aad  probngedy  aff  the  grdutod  is  tiii»^e  br 
Uss.raj^diy  inclined^  and  various  otiier  uneertiain  cnr(!tmistlm^Si     It 
seems  certain^  that  akooit  iH  the  glaciers  do  inci^ase'iir  a  greater  dr 
less  degree.     The  people  of  ChanKmnix  say,  they  incrteiise  for  'di^ven 
years,  and. then  dwmdsh  i&t  seven  years — an  arbitrary  aiftstimptldn,  dn 
wliich  Sensnire  remains,  **'  La  regMarit^  platt  oox  hontfues— 'elk^teiii- 
hie  leur  assinetttr  les  bfkTmakaan"    in  the  same  manner,  people  on  the 
sJea*co88t  t^U  you  die  tide  advances  in  a  r^guliir  series,  first  of  nine 
smidl  waves  and  tfaeo  of  three  large  ones.  Tbe  «tm,  rains,  Warm  witid^, 
the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  seem  to  place  certain  providential  l&tidiM 
to  the  advances  of  this  wintry  ragn,  fAiich  have  hitherto  t^^ck^ed  its' 
encroachments  on  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Alps.     The  gkcier  de«rBolf^ 
ton  is  by  far  the  most  beantiAil  of  tho&e  at  Chainfotknix.    Its  descent 
being,  extremely  rapid,  and  the  valley  down  which  it  descends  being 
i^^d  and  nneven,  the  mass  of  ice  is  split  and  broken  into  pyramids, 
aod  cones,  and  all  sorts  of  beantiAil  and  oaprtcions  fbrms.     Tlie  ice  is 
very  pmre  and  nnsoiled  (a  very  rare  circumstance),  and  the  conical 
masses  are  sometimes  of  80,  90,  and  100  feet  in  height,  of  the  liiost 
beautiful  white,  green,  and  sky-blue  colours.     They  look  like  the  ruins 
of  marble  palaces,  temples,  and  Obehsks,.  reared  and  overthrown  by  the 
hands  of  an  Oriental  genius.  They  have  the  appearance  of  productions 
of  art ;  but  it  is  the  unreal  art  of  fairies — not  that  of  men.   We  crossed 
over  this  fine  glacier,  in  an  upper  part  of  it,  where  it  presented  a  sort 
of  table  land,  intersected  occasionally  by  enormous  chasms  and  crevices ; 
down  which  we  rolled  blocks  of  granite,  which  produced  a  rumbling 
like  dktant  thunder  in  the  bowels  of  the  glacier.     The  air  of  the  gla- 
cier was  remarkably  inspiring  and  elating  firom  its  freshness  and  rarity. 
On  a  sudden,  I  was  surprised  to  feel  my  face  fanned  by  a  sultry  cur- 
r^t  from  the  South,  which  passed  ^way,  and  then  came  again,  like  a 
drOGCO.     The  efiect  was  so  surprising,  that  I  stopped  short  in  walking. 
On  mentioning  it  to  Michel  Devassaux,  our  gUide,  he  said  it  was  not 
uncommon ;  and  that  these  warm  winds  (of  which  Saussure  also  speaks) 
were  particularly  felt  on  the  glacier  des  Bossons,  owing  to  its  being  op- 
po^te  to  several  indentures  or  breaks  in  the  Alpine  chain,  which  give  a 
pasMge  to  the  currents  of  air  firom  Italy  and  the  South.   The  perpetual 
itiovements  and  constant  noises  in  the  glaciers  have  a  very  striking  ef- 
fect, and  give  them,  in  a  less  degree,  that  impressive  character  of  life 
^id  animation  which  belongs  to  a  river  or  the  ocean.     Their  sounds  are 
innbng  Nkture*s  most  singular  and  sublime  voices.     A  rattling  crash' is 
heard  in  the  ice,  an  internal  rumbling — you  then  perceive  a  commo- 
tion in  the  glacier  for  a  s|>ace  of  many  yards— new  fissures  open — ^pro- 
jecting masses  of  ice  break  and  fall,  'blocks  of  granite  roll  down  the 
sides  of  the  glacier,  ^d  set  in  motion  hundreds  of  other  rocks  and 
Stones,  and  the  confUsed  clatter  and  noise  dies  aWay  like  a  distant  fire 
of  artillery,  leaving  an  awfiil  silence  till  the  constant  pressure  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  glacier  agunst  the  lower  again  produces  a  fresh  dis- 
location of  die  masses.      Every  glacier  is  the  source  of  a  river  or 
stream  of  greater  or  less  consequence,  furnished  by  the  melted  snow 
which  flows  during  summer  perpetually  from  the  foot  of  the  glacier. 
A  large  supply  proceeds  firom  the  ice  at  the  bottom,  melted  by  the  in- 
temal  heat  of  the  earth.     When  you  examine  the  junction  between  the 
glacier  and  the  soil|  you  perceive  the  rapidity  widi  which  this  dissolu- 
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tion  takes  place.  The  glacier  appears  completely  dii^ined  firom  the 
earth,  and  seems  as  if  it  might  slide  forward  in  a  detached  maM. 
The  water  dissolved  firom  the  sur&ce  of  the  glacier  rushes  down  in  per- 
petual small  torrents  through  the  chasms  ai^  fissures  in  the  ice  to  the 
bottom,  and  a  large  accumulated  stream  flows  forth  from  the  foot  of 
the  glacier,  foaming  impetuously  along  the  valley.  The  source  of  the 
Arveiron,  which  rushes  out  of  the  glacier  des  Bols,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  objects  in  the  valley.  The  force  of  the  stream  gushing  forth 
from  the  glacier  has  hollowed  out  an  immense  vaulted  arch  about  50 
or  60  feet  in  height,  composed  of  the  most  lovely  bluish  ice.  It  is  a 
complete  cave  of  ice ;  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  riide  and 
jagged  masses  of  solid  snow  ice.  These  masses  are  continually  de- 
taching themselves  and  Mling  into  the  torrent  below.  The  blue  and 
celadon  hues  of  the  ice,  its  light  transparent  substance,  and  grotesque 
and  fantastic  shapes,  give  the  cavern  an  air  of  fairy-work,  which,  added 
to  the  constant  roar  of  the  torrent,  far  surpasses  in  beauty  and  interest 
the  Empress  Catherine's  ice  palaces,  or  even  the  caves  of  ice  in  the 
vision  of  Kubla  Khan. 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 

Floated  midway  on  the  waves. 
Where  was  heard  the  mingled  measure 

From  the  fountain  and  toe  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device, 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with, caves  of  ice. 

I  think  every  candid  person  will  confess  that  Mont  Blanc  seen  from 
Chamounix,  on  the  whole,  rather  disappoints  expectations.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  sublime  object,  but  the  valley  is  so  immediately 
below  it,  that  the  mountain  is  very  much  foreshortened  in  the  view ; 
you  hardly  see  its  summit,  and  lose  much  of  its  gigantic  proportions. 
You  can  form  little  idea  of  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  St.  Paul's  standing 
in  St.  Paul's  church  yard.  The  immense  expanse  of  perpetual  snow  re- 
minds one  of  the  mountain's  colossal  height,  in  comparison  with  the  bare 
and  rocky  needles  around,  rather  than  its  mere  effect  on  the  eye.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  eye  is  so  familiarized  to  stupendous  heights  by  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  that  the  additional  3  or  4000  feet  which  belong  to 
Mont  Blanc  produce  an  effect  proportioned  only  to  the  relative  height 
of  the  mountain,  not  to  its  absolute  height  as  the  great  monarch  of 
European  mountains.  If  we  could  put  Mont  Blanc  on  Salisbury  plain 
it  would  equal  all  that  our  imagination  can  dream  about  it ;  but  elbowed 
on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  10,  11,  and  12,000  feet,  he  is  the  giant 
monarch  of  giant  subjects,  not  a  giant  among  men  of  ordinary  stature. 
The  height  of  Mont  Blanc  as  seen  from  Chamounix,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  greater  than  that  of  Chimborazo,  as  seen  from  its  base  in  the  valley 
of  Tapia  :  the  summit  of  Chimborazo  being  11,232  feet  above  the  vale 
of  Tapia,  and  Mont  Blanc  rising  to  11,532  feet  above  Chamounix. 
But  the  absolute  height  of  Chimborazo  above  the  sea  is  20,148  feet, 
and  that  of  Mont  Blanc  14,700  feet.  The  weather  during  our  stay  at 
Chamounix  was  not  favourable,  and  I  regretted  not  being  able  to  acci>m- 
plish  the  ascent  of  the  Buet  or  the  Breven,  or  some  odier  height  from 
which  you  might  command  a  view  of  these  gigantic  Alps,  of  which  one 
forms  a  very  imperfect  conception  while  at  their  feet  in  the  valley. 
We  of  course  did  not  omit  the  ordinary  excursion  to  the  Mentanvert, 
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a  grand  eminence  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  its  steep  sides  covered 
with  a  forest  of  dark  firs,  and  the  summit  bei^g  about  2500  feet  above 
ChaVnounix,  or  about  5700  above  the  sea.  About  a  score  of  individiuils 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and  including  English,  French,  Russians, 
&c.  ascended  on  the  same  day,  principally  mounted  on  mules,  and . 
attended  by  a  troop  of  trusty  guides.  The  ascent  is  fearfully  rapid, 
and  only  to  be  accomplished  (at  least  on  mule-back)  by  going  probably 
three  times  the  real  distance  in  a  zigzag  path  just  wide  enough  for  a  mule 
to  stand,  and  where  a  false  step  would  often  precipitate  mule  and  rider  > 
(note-books,  barometers,  telescopes,  and  all)  rolling  down  to  the  valley, 
unless  perchance  arrested  by  a  fortunate  fir  stump  or  granite  block. 
The  mule  path  is  only  carried  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  ascent;  the 
remainder  you  wajk  or  climb  on  foot.  The  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
valley  and  villages  of  Chamounix  below,  reduced  to  pigmy  dimensions 
by  a  distance  of  2000  feet,  is  remarkably  fine.  A  thunder-storm  over- 
took us  when  about  half  a  mile  from  the  summit.  We  had  been  praying 
for  one  at  Chamounix  the  day  before,  to  the  great  astonishment  and 
horror  of  a  French  lady,  who  set  us  down  for  absolutely  Jbus  in 
expressing  so  monstrous  a  wish.  And  when  we  met  her  shivering  with 
terror  and  wet  clothes  at  the  Chalet  on  the  Montanvert,  she  instantly 
attacked  us  with  an  air  of  triumph,  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  fully 
participated  in  all  her  terrors,  and  must  long  since  have  repented  of  our 
rash  wishes  the  day  before.  The  storm  (although,  or  perhaps  because,  a 
slight  one)  had  in  ^t  completely  repaid,  without  exceeding  our  wishes — 
by  the  magnificence  of  its  reverberated  sounds  among  this  world  of 
mountains,  the  roar  of  the  fir  forests,  the  awful  masses,  of  cloud  sailing 
over  the  crags  and  needles,  and  breaking  in  torrents  of  rain  down  the 
abysses  and  valleys,  the  swollen  streams  roaring  down  the  precipices  and 
hurrying  along  with  them  rocks  and  fragments  of  trees.  Every  moun- 
tain had  indeed  '*  found  a  tongue" — each  successive  peal  of  thunder 
made  the  tour  of  the  whole  range  of  adjacent  Alps,  travelling  with 
sublime  roar  from  the  heights  towards  Piedmont  along  the  chain  bound- 
ing the  valley,  and  lost  in  dim  murmurs  among  the  mountains  near 
Geneva. 

The  glee 

Of  the  loud  hitls  shook  with  its  mounuin-mirth. 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

There  was  just  sufficient  apprehension  of  possible  danger  to  heighten 
the  awfulness  of  the  scene,  without  overpowering  the  sense  of  adniira- 
tion  and  enjoyment.  The  wind  rose  violently  and  suddenly  with  the 
storm,  and  the  deracinated  trees  strewed  about  the  mountain  forest 
around  us  bore  evidence  of  whole  ranks  having  been  on  former  occa- 
sions swept  away  by  its  fury.  The  guides  had  before  told  us  that  these 
bourasques  were  sometimes  very  formidable.  The  heavens,  however, 
had  soon  spent  their  fury,  and  the  sun  was  soon  **  laughing  the  clouds 
away  with  playful  scorn.**  The  Chalet  on  the  moimtain  was  filled  with 
the  whole  party  from  Chamounix,  drying  their  clothes  at  a  wretched  fire, 
reading  the  Album,  and  eating  mountain  strawberries  and  cream,  to- 
gether with  the  cold  fowls  and  Burgundy,  which  had  been,  packed  on 
the  mules.  The  immense  glacier  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  lies  behind  the 
Montanvert,  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  sununit  of  the  mountain. 
The  enormous  Aiguille  verte,  the  highest  of  all  the  needles  round  Mont 
Blanc,  the  pointed  and  graceful  Aiguille  du  Dru,  and  the  rugged 
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Aiguille  de  Chartnoz,  rear  their  heads  into  the  clouds  immediately 
above  the  Mer  de  Olaee.  The  g[lacier  is  much  more  extensive,  and  die 
surrounding  mountains  more  sublime,  than  the  immediate  accompani- 
ments of  the  glacier  des  Bossons.  But  it  has  none  of  the  same  beauty 
or  singularity  of  form,  and  the  ice  is  generally  dirty  and  discoloured  by 
decomposed  rock  and  earth. 

Mont  Blanc  and  the  glaciers  are,  at  Chamounix,  the  same  a?l*-engro88- 
ing  objects  whidi  the  sea  forms  at  a  bathing-place  in  England,  or 
the  grand  saloon  and  gaming-table  at  a  bathing-place  in  Germany. 
All  conversation,  all  plans,  all  inquiries,  have  some  reference  to 
these  all-^interesdng  objects.  You  look  for  the  hoary  summit  of  Mont 
Bhmc  as  soon  as  you  open  your  ^vmidow  in  the  morning,  and  never 
miss  the  rays  of  the  dying  sun  reflected  on  it  in  the  evening.  It  forms 
the  barometer  of  the  guides,  whose  weather-wisdom  predicts  bad  wea- 
ther when  the  clouds  rest  on  the  summit,  or,  as  they  say,  when  the 
Mont  Blanc  puts*  on  his  cap ;  and  you  find  a  duster  of  guides  and  tra- 
vellers standing  about  the  inns,  and  examining  and  discussing  the  as- 
pect of  the  mountain,*  whether  the  snow  has  increased  or  diminished  in 
the  night,  tracing  and  pointing  out  the  localities  of  every  rock  and'" 
fissure,  and  every  bearing  of  its  topography,  with  an  interest -and  busy 
admiration  which  every  individual  partakes.  The  concourse  of  visitors 
is 'SO  great  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  summer,  that  this  valley, 
where  the  snow  lies  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  which  is  hemmed 
in  by  barriers  of  mountain  and  ice  on  all  sides,  affords  two  of  the 
neatest  and  most  comfortable  inns  that  I  know  on  the  Continent,  with 
good  beds,  and  a  good  table  at  which  we  used  to  sit  down  to  a  very 
pleasant  dinner  at  six  o'clock,  in  a  society,  male  and  female,  entirely 
English.  Conversatipn  was  very  animated  of  course,  turning  princi- 
pally on  the  natural  wonders  around  us,  and  the  excursions  projticted 
or  executed  by  the  various  individuals. 

The  guides  at  Chamounix  are  a  very  peculiar  race  of  people  :  active, 
intdligent,  and  obliging,  wit^  a  good  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
often  a  considerable  smattering  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history.  To 
the  common  quickness  and  smartness  of  the  Savoyard  character,  they 
add  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  die  world  from  their  intercourse 
with  persons  of  all  countries.  Franyois  Simon  accompanied  us  for 
many  days,  and  we  took  leave  of  him  with  great  regret  at  Mardgoy. 
He  as  well  as  most  of  his  compeers  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  exact  in  fais 
meagre-days  and  masses,  and  his  obeisances  and  doffings  6f  the  cap  to 
every  chapel  and  crucifix.  Indulgences  and  remissions  of  stated  num- 
bers of  days  in  purgatory  are  proclaimed  very  liberally  on  crosses  and 
posts  around  Chamounix,  to  all  the  &tthflil  who  shall  say  an  ccie  or  a 
credo  before  the  said  crosses  or  posts.  These  proclamadons  are  in  the 
name  of  his  excellency  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  the  diocese ;  and  our 
friend  Simon  assured  us  gravely  that  he  reckoned  on  laying  up  in  the 
whole  a  very  important  store  of  redeemed  days  to  set  off  against  the 
future  account  against  him.  Two  Catholic  priests  are  resident  In  the 
vHHey,  who  are  apparently  very  attendve  to  their  patochial  duties  in 
instrucdng  the  children  and  attending  the  sick.  One  of  them  with 
whom  we  conversed,  was  a  well-informed  and  sensible  man;  Every 
thing  we  heard  and  saw  would  lead  us  to  augur  well  of  the  morals 
and  simple  habits  of  these  secluded  mountahaeers.  D. 
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**  I  will  oon^ct  700  to  a  hill-iide,  laborious  indeed  at  the  irst  iMent,  ImI  dee 
to  smooth,  K>  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and  melodioiw  ^sounds^  tbat  tfy 
barp  of  Orpheus  was  not  half  so  charming. 

Aptbb  all  the  critical  denunciatioBs  affaiost  the  imfortuhate  wig9it, 
who  suffered  the  smallest  inkling  of  himself  or  his  affairs  to  transpire 
m  his  writings;  —after  the  pretty  general  confinement  of  Auto-biography 
to  players,  courtesans,  and  adtenturers; — after  the  long  absorption  of 
indiv^iduality  in  liie  royal  and  literary  plural  we,  the  age  has  at  last 
•dopaed  the  right  legitimate  Spanish  formula  of  "  I  the  King" :  oar 
imtcrs,  from  Lord  Byron  downwards,  have  become  tfieir  own  heroes, 
vitiicr  direct  or  allegorized;  and  if  any  one  wiU  east  his  eye  oter  the 
40hnnBS  of  our  periodical  literature,  he  will  find  one  half  of  the  arti« 
des  to  be  person^  narratives,  or  auto-biography  in  some  of  its  innu*- 
merable  ramifications.  If  self-preservation  be  the  "first  law  of  nature, 
asif^escriptioa  seems  now  to  be  the  second,  and  we  may  fairly  pro- 
•oonee  the  present  to  be  the  golden  age  of  Egotism.  1,  for  one,  do 
not  compfaan  of  this,  provided  it  be  done  with  talent ;  for  a  long  familiN 
arity  with  literature  has  produced  its  usual  effects  upon  me,  making 
flaemore  solicitous  as  to  the  manner  thmi  the  mattery  and  as  a  good 
hcn'se  eamot  he  af  a  bad  colour,  so  I  hold  that  an  able  writer  can 
hardly  have  a  bad  subject.  We  can  scarcely  espeet  so  much  talent, 
and  we  need  hardly  reqitire  so  mudr  frankness,  as  chiuracterised  the  Cot^ 
feasions  of  Rousseau,  for  no  paper  co^d  fail  to  be  interesting  if  it 
gave  a  fidthfhl  transcript  of  tl^  author'6  ttiind.  We  have  enough  of 
isles  and  registars,  aiOd  the  fireaks  of  fortune,  and  M  the  changes  and 
ilia  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  but  it  a{^)ears  to  me,  that  we  are  very  scantily 
supplied  with  histories  of  mind.  Mr.  Coleridge,  indeed,  has  given  us 
**  a  pay€hfi3ogi<ial  cunasity,"  but  as  it  ha^  eeference  only  to  one  event- 
fid  ni^t,  it  9erfe%  to  stimulate  rather  4hon  ^i^omr  ii^petite  fbr  similar 
rev^atioM.  Some  of  our  youngest  writers,  who  can  have  experienced 
littla  vicissitude  of  wental  or  bodily  eatate^  indulge  in  the  most  trivial 
detail  of  personal  matter : — ^may  not  I  then,  a  not  unobservant  veteran, 
teoord  the  li£^  of  my  mind,  (if  I  nsay  so  express  mysdf )  with  as  much 
privilege  and  imrauaicy  as  is  conceded  to  these  chroniclers  of  external 
and  physical  exisienoe?  **  That  which  hath  made  them  drudt  hitth  made 
use  hoil;"  and  thus  inspired,'  I  shall  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  my  miod,  so  far  as  I  have  myself  been  enabled  to  pro- 
Bounce  judgment  upon  it,  suppressing  some  things,  but  mk-stating 
ncme ;  sind  oecasionaliy  indulgmg  in  time  diffii^ve  and  desidtory  wan^ 
deringa  which  my  own  eiqperienoe  has  proved  to  be  almost  inevitable 
ingredients  in  the  diaraeter  of  a  Septuagenary. 

Few  men  perhaps  are  better  qualified  for  diis  ta^;  for  owing  to  a 
defective  memory,  I  have,  from  a  very  early  age,  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  Journal,  not,  of  facts  only,  but  o£  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
impressions  ;  and  thus  I  may  be  said  never  to  have  forgotten  any  Uiin^, 
or,  jf  I  ha4  forgotten  it,  always  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  reco- 
vering what  I  had  lost,  by  a  reference  to  my  Diary.  Mysterious  ope^- 
ratioii  I*— Certam  hieroglyphics  are  marked  upon  paper  with  a  blade 
licpDikl,  which,  •Sber  a  lapse  of  years,  shall  have  the  power  of  penetra^ 
ting  through  tbeeyes  into  the  senaorium,  asoA  of  calling  up  from  their 

vat,  IV.  vo.  XV.  p 
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sleep  recollections  whicb»  but  for  this  summons,  would  have  dumhered 
for  ever.  Sometimes  these  reminiscences  have  brbiight  up  with  them 
roots  and  ofT-shoots,  and  minute  appendages  of  time,  place,  and  cir* 
cumstance,  of  which  no  record  existed  on  paper ;  but  which,  unknown 
to  myself,  had  lain  buried  ip  the  tenacious  soil  of  even  an  infirm 
memory,  quietly  awaiting  the  uprising  of  that  master-thought  with 
whose  fibres  they  were  intertwined.  What  an  infinite  series  of  such 
thoughts  and  images  must  be  stored  up  in  the  vast  repertory  of  me^ 
mory  ;  all,  too,  so  admirably  classed,  and  ticketed,  and  arran/^ed,  that 
even  afler  the  accumulation  of  years,  each  is  capable  of  being  called 
up  from  its  hiding-place  by  a  simple,  unfelt,  and  instantaneous  act  of 
volition!  A  Journal  is  a  valuable  stimulant  to  this  incomprehensiUe 
faculty.  A  basin  of  water  thrown  down  a  pump,  of  which  the  sucker 
is  dry,  places  at  your  disposal  the  inexhaustible  fountains  of  the  earth, 
and  a  similar  outpouring  of  the  past  may  frequently  be  procured  by  the 
expansion  which  an  old  Diary  gives  to  the  memory. 

liocke  is  considered  as  having  set  at  rest  the  question  of  innate  ideas» 
but  not  with  me.  I  was  never  more  convinced  by  his  arguments  than 
pleased  with  his  cumbrous,  rambling,  and  illogical  style ;  and  besides 
I  had,  or  fancied  that  I  had,  proofs  in  my  own  experience  which  upset 
all  his  reasoning ;  for  fancies,  and  imaginations,  and  dreams^  have  pre^ 
sented  to  me  combinations  which  could  never  have  arisen  firom  any  ex- 
ternal operations  in  this  world,  and  appeared  to  me  to  justify  strong 
presumptions  of  an  ante-natal  existence.  They  were  Uie  twilight  of  a 
sun  that  had  set — the  flutterings  of  a  bird  not  yet  reconciled  to  his  new 
cage — the  convulsions  of  a  spirit  in  the  crisis  of  transmutation — the 
yearnings  of  a  soul  looking  back  to  the  race  it  had  run,  before  it  HMy; 
entered  upon  its  new  career.  There  is  nothiQg  .preposterous  in  sup^ 
posing,  that  the  soul  of  man  is. too  precious  a. relic  to  be  indosedin 
only  one  evanescent  shrine ;  while  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  reason  or 
justice,  to  suppose  that  its  eternal  doom,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  can 
be  merited  by  that  fleeting  probation  to  whidi.one  human  life  is  limit- 
ed. What !  are  we  to  march  out  of  the  invisible  into  the  visible  world, 
play  our  short  and  sorry  pranks,  and  then  return  into  invisibility, 
Uke  the  figures  of  a  phantasmagoria^  which  start  from  the  darkness  to 
grin,  and  mock,  and  move,  and  '*  squeak  and  gibber,''  and  then  shrink 
up  again  into  darkness  ?  Like  the  performers  in  a  grand  theatric  pro- 
cession, we  may  come  in  at  one  door,  and  having  the  cradle  and  the 
cofl5n  for  our  O.  P.  and  P.  S.  strut  across  the  stage  of  life  in  all  tbe 
dignity  of  tinsel  trappings,  and  so  out  at  the  other  ;  but  who  shall  as- 
sure us,  that,  like  the  same  performers,  we  may  not  occasionally  run 
round  behind  the  scenes  of  the  graves,  return  to  the  first  entrance,  and 
repeat  our  procession  ?— Ay,  who  shall  warrant  us  against  these  new 
incarnations  of  the  old  spirit,  like  the  Avatars  of  the  fiindoo  God,  or 
the  platonic  metempsychosis,  not  however  into  animal  forms,  but  a  new 
human  one,  another  and  the  same  ?  I  have  never  been  whoUy  satisfied 
with  the  great  object  of  most  men's  speculation— the  looking  forward 
and  conjecturing  what  we  are  to  be  in.  a  future  world ;  but  have  be^ 
not  less  anxious  to  know  what  we  have  been  in  the  past  one.  I  bave 
invoked  all  the  Gods — "  quibus  imperium  est  animarum,  umbraeque 
silentes,  et  Chaos  et  Phlegethon,"  that  by  their  auspices  I  might  be  en- 
abled—** pandere  res  altd^terrd  et  caligine  mersas  T  imploring  them  io 
draw  up  the  veil  that  I  might  look  backward,  and  have  revealed  to  me 
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^  domAiiiSy  and  appearances,  and  modes  of  beiiur  in  the  great  Ante- 
natal Infinite.  Some  one  has  inscribed  in  the  Catacombs  at  Paris, 
**  Rogas  ubi  post  obitum  jaceas !  ubi  non  nata  lacentl" — but  where  is 
this  boundless  and  yet  undiscoverable  land — this  real  terra  incognita  ? 
The  earth  has  swallowed  up  and  decomposed  all  ^at  has  hitherto 
existed ;  but  what  encampment  is  vast  enough  to  contain  the  marshalled 
myriads  waiting  to  be  called  into  existence,  for  we  cannot  boast,  what- 
ever Oyid  might,  that  '<  one  half  of  round  eternity  is  ours."  The 
world  is  probably  young,  just  stiurting  on  the  race  of  eternity,  to  which 
its  {Mresent  existence  may  bear  the  same  proportion  as  a  grain  of  sand 
to  itself;  and  the  number  of  human  beings  hitherto  bofn,  will,  of 
course,  be  in  the  same  ratio  to  those  not  yet  animated.  Psha !  it  is  a 
Tain  and  fantastical  speculation ;  our  faculties  are  limited,  and  we  may 
lose  the  ^oyment  of  what  is  proffered  by  straining  too  ardently  afler 
what  is  withheld,  like  the  dog  who  snatcheid  at  a  reflection  in  the  water 
and  lost  his  dinner,  or  the  wiseacre  who  wasted  a  summer  morning  in 
strenuous  endeavours  to  leap  beyond  his  shadow.  Yes,  such  researches, 
by  raising  our  eyes  from  the  realities  of  life,  may  betray  us  into  danger. 
Iliales,  the  Milesian,  while  gazing  at  the  moon,  fell  into  a  pond  :  "  hkd 
you  looked  into  the  water,"  said  a  countryman  to  him,  "  you  might 
have  seen  the  moon,  but  by  gazing  on  the  moon  you  could  never  have 
seen  the  pond." 

I  told  you  I  should  be  desultory  and  discursive — ^my  signature  im- 
plies it.  Bear  with  me,  Mr.  Editor,  "  for  you  yourself  are  old,"  in 
Uxae  though  not  in  years :— ^"  dum  numerat  palmas,  credidit  esse  se- 
nem."  I  proceed  to  my  purpose.  Your  columns  would  be  inundated 
were  I  to  pour  into  them  a  tithe  of  the  matter  which  an  active  mind, 
and' rather  an  idle  life,  have  accumulated  in  my  Journal ;  aware,  however, 
that  you  can  grant  me  but  a  limited  space,  I  shall  only  give  you  a  very 
loose  sketch,  or  summary  of  the  whole,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
densadon,  I  shall  throw  into  large  masses  of  timci  and  in  conformity 
to  thk  arrangement,  I  thdOU  briefly  sum  up 

TkeJirBt  Twenty  Yean  of  my  Life. 

There  are  flew  things  more  awful  than  an  infant,  bearing,  as  it  always  f 
appears  to  me,  the  fiesh  touches  of  the  Creator's  hand  about  it,  and 
being  all  over  redolent  of  Heaven.  With  the  notions  which  I  enter- 
ttttn  of  pre-existence,  the  smile  of  one  of  these  little  cherubs  is  a  preg- 
nant revelation  from  the  regions  of  bliss ;  an  antepast  of  that  millenium 
when  sin  shall  be  no  more,  when  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  with  the  lion, 
and  the  kid  with  the  wolf.  How  sweet  to  contemplate  those  beautiful 
firames  in  which  an  immortal  soul  is  enshrined,  b^ore  it  is  afi^tated  by 
liie  passions,  or  debased  by  crime.  What  a  comj^und  of  the  angelic 
and  hnman  nature!  how  lovely  as  an  olgect;  how  mteresting  as  a  mys- 
terious problem  1  The  appeal  of  infant  innocence  is  irresistible: 
lafftTim  are  mighty  in  their  very  helplessness.  What  must  they  be  then, 
when,  to  all  these  touching  svm^uiies,  is  added  the  powerful  instinct 
of  parental  afiection  ?  I  call  it  mstihct  advisedly,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  nature  is  an  economist,  even  of  the  affections,  and  proportions 
them  pretty  accnratdy  to  the  wanu  of  the  object.  Hence  it  is  strongest 
in  the  human  subject,  for  no  aimnal  is  bom  in  so  helpless  a  state,  or 
so  long  requires  assistance.    It  is  more  powerfal  in  the  mother,  because 
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the  child  is  more  dependant  upon  her  ministering  offices ;  and  in  her  it 
is  generally  most  intense  towards  the  deformed  in  hody  or  mind,  the 
rickety  or  the  ideotic ; — ^not  from  any  perveriBe  or  deficient  judgment, 
but  from  a  watchful  impulse  of  nature  directing  her  tenderness  in  that 
channel  where  it  is  the  most  needed.  Preservation  of  the  ^secies  seems 
to  be  the  pervading  principle  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  wtrnderfol  to  reflect 
how  actively  and  perpetually  this  agency  is  at  work  widx>ut  our  being 
conscious  of  its  presence.  Birds  and  beasts,  when  they  have  answered 
the  great  purpose  of  temporary  protection,  lose  this  instinct,  previously 
so  acute ;  th^  even  cease  to  have  the  smallest  recognition  of  their 
offspring,  ftnd  though  the  pride  of  man  revolts  from  any  analogies 
drawn  from  the  animal  kingdom,  I  believe  that  in  many  of  their  lead- 
ing tendencies  there  is  a  marvellous  accordance  between  ^em.  Thus 
1  apprehend  diat  parental  affection  progressively  weakens  as  it  ceaves 
to  be  required ;  and  though  a  sense  of  benefits  conferred  or  received 
may  substitute  a  lively  sentiment  or  principle  of  friendship,  it  is  bo 
longer  an  instinct  about  the  preservation  of  which  nature  is  solici- 
tous. Were  our  feelings  upon  these  points  governed  by  justice  or  a 
balance  of  benefits,  they  would  be  much  more  powerful  towards  our 
parents  than  our  oflfspting ;  but  the  reverse  is  notoriously  the  case. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  was  rather  a  stupid  boy,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  poet*s  maxim,  that  "  the  child's  the  father  of  the  man,"  I  am  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  I  ceased  to  be  thus  obtuse  long  before  I  had  any 
claim  to  the  toga  virilis.  Precocity  is  generally  an  indication  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  it  has  been  very  safely  predicated  of  infant  prodigies  that 
they  rarely  grow  up  clever,  because,  in  fkct,  they  rarely  grow  up  at 
all.  They  •*  o'er-inform  their  tenement  of  clay ;" — the  fire  of  intdRect 
bums  faster  than  the  body  can  supply  it  with  aliment,  and  so  diey 
spiritualise  and  evaporate.  Mind  and  body  are  yoked  together  to 
pursue  their  mysterious  journey  with  equal  steps,  nor  can  one  outstrro 
the  other  without  breaking  the  harness  and  endangermg  the  whole 
machine.  I  would  rather  that  mv  child's  right  shoulder  riionld  grow 
higher  than  his  left,  than  that  his  mind  should  get  the  start  of  his 
body ;  for  the  former  would  only  affect  his  symmetry,  the  latter  is  fre- 
quently a  fatal  symptom.  Were  all  audiors  as  ingenious  as  Dr.  John- 
son in  disclaiming  Uie  juvenile  miracles  of  wit  attributed  to  diem,  the 
nundber  of  our  rodly  precocious  writers,  who  have  mttaiired  subseqncat 
celebrity,  would  probably  be  extremely  limited.  As  to  scdttatry  in- 
stances of  preternatural  talent  in  children,  limited  to  one  directM, 
they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  argument  Smch  is  that  hn 
comprehensible  &culty  of  arithmetic  in  the  celebrated  Cdcuhtdng  Bev, 
who  in  an  instant  can  solve  problems  which  would  be  an  hour's  pnaade 
to  our  ablest  calculators  "  with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,"  and 
yet  this  urchm  cannot  even  explain  die  process  by  whk^  he  perlbons 
the  miracle.  One  would  imagine  that  by  some  peculiar  oiganisatson  of 
his  brain,  a  ray  of  onmiscience  had  shot  athwart  it,  giving  us  a  wagie 
glimpse  of  its  divine  origin,  as  when  the  clouds  are  opened  by  light* 
ning,  we  appear  to  get  a  momentary  peep  into  the  glories  of  the  iniier* 
most  heaven.  Witfi  such  an  example  ofinexplioable  intuition  we  need 
not  despair  of  future  striplings,  who,  in  the  intervals  cf  peg-top  mui 
cricket,  will  kindly  spare  a  moment  for  quadrating  the  circle,  discovet- 
ing  the  longitude,  ex^ning  the  cause  of  poUr  attraction,  and  mM/^^ 
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otker  CBdipean  riddles  which  have  puzzled  the  world  since  its  creation, 
while  the  young  juges  shall  be  all  unconscious  of  the  might  within 
them.  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  may  such  revelations 
be  ordained.  As,  however,  &e  loss  of  one  of  our  senses  generally 
ipdckens  and  strengthens  the  rest,  so  the  preternatur^  growth  and 
vigoor  of  any  partioolar  mental  &culty  commonly  cripples  or  weakens 
the  others*  A  hump<*backed  man  is  spindle-shanked,  and  the  Calcu- 
ladng  Boy,  in  all  directions  but  one,  was  weak-minded  and  simple.  In 
every  thing  '*  order  is  heaven's  first  law ;"  proportion  and  equilibrium 
are  the  only  elemaits  of  beauty  and  strength. 

Among  the  advantages  of  my  birth  it  was  ray  good  fortune  to  be 
nember  of  a  large  family,  the  collision  of  which  is  highly  beneficial  in 
tubbing  off  the  Bttle  asperities  and  singularities  that  the  youthful  cha- 
racter is  1^  to  throw  out  in  the  petulance  of  its  developement.     The 
severe  discipline  and  turmoil  of  school  completes  this  process,  as  the 
lashing  and  roaring  of  the  ocean  assimilates  &e  pebbles  upon  its  beach ; 
bat  I  question  whether  in  this  rough  mode  of  polishing,  die  remedy  be 
not  worse  than  the  disease.     What  idle  cant  and  talking  by  rote  is  it 
in  old  men  to  declare,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head  or  theatrical  siffh, 
that  their  school-days  were  the  happiest  of  their  lives.     Awav  with 
such  nonsense!  they  were  no  such  thing.     For  myself  I  can  declare 
that  I  look  back  with  unmixed  horror  to  that  period,  and  that  no 
temptations  should  induce  me  to  live  my  life  over  again,  if  I  were  again 
oompdled  to  struggle  through  that  accursed  Slough  of  Despond.     Na* 
turally  placid  and  sedate,  I  was  rarely  betrayed  into  pranks,  and  of 
course  escaped  the  punishments  which  they  entail :  in  spite  of  a  disad* 
vantageoQs  iniiitmity  under  which  I  labonred  for  several  years»  I  was 
abvays  enabled  to  keep  at  the  head  of  my  dass :  I  frequently  won 
prizes  fi>r  good  conduct,  almost,  always  those  fbr  scholastic  exercises  : 
I  was  never  flogged^  and  yet  m^  mental  sufferings  were  acute.     Were 
I  called  upon  tjo  ^>ecify  them,  I  could  not  easily  do  it :   they  consisted 
rather  of  an  aggregate  of  petty  annoyances  than  of  any  one  overpower- 
ing evil.     Of  a  delicate  constitution  and  sensitive  mind,  every  nerve  and 
fibse  seemed  to  be  perpetually  set  on  edge.     My  senses  and  appetites 
were  all  outraged  by  grossness  and  coarse  viands ;  I  was  maddened 
with  noise  and  hurly-burly ;  at  one  time  the  boisterous  mirth  and  prac^ 
tical  jokes  of  my  school-fellows  distressed  me ;  at  another  I  was  terrified 
by  tli^r  cries  and  contortions  as  they  suffered  under  the  rod.    Tou^h  and 
obdurate  minds  soon  got  inured  to  dl  this,  but  mine  was  of  a  more  tender 
temperament,  nor  could  it  find  any  consolation  in  a  hoop  or  skipping-^ 
rope.     I  hold  it  little  vanity  to  say  diat  "  my  desires  were  dolphin-like, 
and  shewed  themselves  above  the  element  they  lived  in."     So  deeply 
was  my  mind  impressed  with  the  laceration  of  my  feelings  at  this 
period,  that  in  aAer-life  I  never  sent  a  child  to  school  without  a  dioussoid 
Rin^vings  and  qualms  of  conecience ;  and  I  would  rather  have  thrown 
a  bof  to  the  Minotaur  at  once,  than  have  sacrificed  him  to  the  slow 
torment  of  any  public-school,    polluted  by   the   system  of  what  is 
teoboically  termed  Fagging — that  is,  compelling  a  youngster  to  croudi 
^ftieath  the  foot  of  some  lAabgnant  tyrant  of  the  first  or  second  form, 
that  1^  Bsay  finally  take  his  revenge,  not  on  his  oppressor,  but  on  the 
next  atnpiing  over  whom,  as  he  advances  to  seniority,  he  is  to  exercise 
. the  j^ine  wanton  csoelQr*     Cowardly  and  debasing  practicel    It  maf 
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fit  boys  for  thft  amy*  but  it  can  hardly  fail  to  render  them  not  less 
abject  towards  their  superiors  than  reckless  and  overb^uring  to  thoee- 
beneath  them. 

It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  how  little  is  subsequently  retained  after 
passing  through  this  fiery  ordeal.  At  least  five  school-boys  out  of  ten 
make  a  point  of  forgetting  their  Latin  and  Greek,  which  is  nearly  all 
they  can  acquire  at  a  public- school,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible.' 
F —  says,  that  such  a  man  is  better  than  one  who  never  studied  the 
classics,  as  an  en^ty  censer  still  has  a  gratefiil  odour  from  theperftune 
it  contained ;  but  1  suspect  he  would  rather  sit  down  to  one  fidl  bottle 
of  Port  than  smell  to  a  dozen  empty  claret  bottles,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  fragrance  of  their  bouquet.  Porson,  who  retained  so 
much  that  he  comd  afford  to  boast  of  what  he  had  lost,  was  justified 
in  exclaiming  to  a  chattering  pretender,  "  Sir,  I  have  forgotten  more 
than  you  ever  knew."  But  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have  knowledge  to 
V  brag  of  than  ignorance.  **  How  comes  it,'*  said  a  flippant  youngster  to 
Dr.  Parr,  "  that  you  never  wrote  a  book  ? — su^qpose  we  write  one  to- 
gether." *'  In  that  way,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  we  might  indeed  make  a 
very  thick  one."  "  How?"  "  Why,  by  putting  in  idl  that  I  know  and 
all  that  you  do  not  know.'' 

In  due  time  I  exchanged  the  scholastic  form  for  a  stool  in  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house,  and  found  my  Latin  of  special  service  in  stqH 
plying  the  initials  for  pounds,  shilhngs,  and  pence,  with  which  I 
headed  the  columns  of  the  Petty-cash  book ;  while  my  Grecian  lore 
ftiUy^ualified  me  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  fomous  hcnaey 
of  Hybla  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sugar  samples  which  yrere  ranged  on 
shelves  over  my  head.     What  a  revulsion  of  mind  I  experienced  at 
being  suddenly  [dunged  ftom  the  all-commanding  summit  of  Mount 
Pindus  and  the  flowery  vale  of  Hsemus,  where  my  young  £uicy  had 
held  converse  with  nymphs,  &uns,  and  dryads,  into  the  murky  day 
candle*li^t  of  a  counting-house  in  the  City,  where  my  aspiring  inteK 
lect  was  to  be  fed  from  Sie  classic  fountains  of  brokers,  wharfingers, 
and  sailors.     Ductile  as  water,  the  mind  at  that  age  soon  takes  the 
form  of  whatever  surrounds  it.     The  poor  pride  of  exceUmg,  even  m 
this  humble  knowledge,  rendering  me  assiduous,  I  won  the  confidence 
of  my  emjdoyer,  and  after  due  probation  was  promoted  to  what  is 
termed  a  pulpit-desk,  where  I  stood  firom  nine  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night,  behind  three  enormous  books  which  I  was  employed  in 
posting,  and  for  my  sole  reward  received  the  honorary  appellation  of 
book<keeper.     Greater  men  than  I  have  performed  less  honound^ 
drudgery  for  a  rag  of  ribbon  across  the  breast  or  round  the  knee;  and 
I  only  regret  the  continuance  of  ofiices  like  mine,  because  in  the  great 
unprovement  of  mechanical  science  I  think  ^^niyna^  machines  may  be 
dispensed  with^  and  a  steam-engine  be  advantageously  substituted  for 
a  book-keeper.     My  evenings  were  my  own,  ai^  as  I  was  never  very 
fond  of  theatres,  routs,  and  parties,  and  was  constitutionally  temperate,  - 
I  had  still  some  leisure  hours  for  reading,  and  invariably  carried  a  book 
with  me  to  bed  to  keep  me  awake ;  a  practice  which  I  have  since  occa- 
sionally adopted  for  a  purpose  directly  oj^site.     My  range  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  catalogue  of  a  circulating-library,  but  nothing  came 
amiss  to  me ;  my  appetite  was  too  keen  to  be  discriminatiTe,  and  I 
swallowed  trash  with  a  relish  which  nothing  bSt  the  raeiaess  of  youdi 
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and  novelty  can  impart,  and  wbich  I  have  since  fbund  often  wanting 
when  more  nutritious  and  wholesome  aliments  were  spread  before  me. 
Among  other  rubbish  upon  which  I  fastened  in  my  hunger,  was  the 
barren  study  of  Heraldry — one  which  I  now  view  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt, but  to  which  I  am  perhaps  indebted  for  the  literary  turn  given 
to  my  mind,  at  an  age  when  trifles  were  influential,  and  for  all  the 
subsequent  comforts  and  advantages  derived  from  that  tendency. 
Detecting  some  heraldic  error  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  correct  it:  how  many  times  I  corrected  my  own  correction! 
cannot  say,  but  I  remember  it  occupied  four  sides  fairly  written,  and 
the  reader,  if  he  be  not  himself  an  occasional  author,  can  hardly 
imagine  the  impatience  with  which  I  waited  for  the  end  of  the  month. 
My  hopes  of  its  being  inserted  were  but  faint,  but  they  were  strong 
enough  to  take  me  to  the  publisher's  early  on  the  first  day  of  the 
mondi,  where  1  bought  the  number,  went  up  a  court  to  look  over  the 
table  of  contents  and  found  that  my  communication  had  been  inserted. 
Few  moments  of  my  life  have  afirarded  me  more  gratification.  My 
countenance  dropped,  however,  when  I  got  home  and  turned  to  the 
article,  for  at  the  first  blush  it  appeared  to  me,  by  the  space  it  occu* 
pied,  (about  a  column)  to  have  been  miserably  cut  up  and  curtailed ; 
but  on  comparing  it  widi  my  copy  I  discovered  that  not  a  syllable  was 
siropressed,  and  that  this  seeming  contraction  was  but  the  natural 
emct  of  printing.  I  continued  an  occasional  correspondent  of  th« 
▼enerable  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban  till  my  mind  was  out  of  arms,  and  I 
became  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  I  was  fifty  years  too  young  to  b# 
entitled  to  the  patronage  of  this  Maecenas  of  ola  women. 
(To  be  contmued.J 


FROM    QVEVBDO. 
A  Roma  Sepnhoda  en  fos  rninat. 

Search  Rome  for  Rome,  O  Traveller!  thou  shalt  see 
Id  Rome,  Rome  b  not ;  but  the  grass-green  mound 
And  mouldering  wreck,  her  relics,  may  be  found, 

'Mid  which  th'  Aventine  rises  mournfully. 

The  Palatine  has  bowM  to  destiny, 

A  shapeless  rain  strew'd  along  the  ground. 
O'er  its  long  range  of  walls,  once  so  renown'd. 

The  foot  of  Tune  nath  march'd  triumphautly. 

Yet  Tiber  flows  as  he  hath  ever  flown  j 

On  palaces,  and  tombs,  and  temples  rent. 
He  breaks  his  sorrowing  waves  with  hollow  moan. 

O  Rome!  thy  grandeur  and  thy  strength  are  spent- 
All  of  thee  that  was  stable—while  alone 
That  which  was  fugitive  is  permanent!  n. 
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TO   A    LOG    OF    WOOD    UFON    THE    FIBS* 

When  Horace,  as  the  snows  descended 
On  Mount  Soracte,  recommended 

That  Logs  be  doubled, 
UntU  a  blazing  fire  arose, 
I  wonder  whether  thoughts  like  those 
Which  in  my  noddle  interpote. 

His  fancy  troubled. 
Poor  Log  1  I  cannot  hear  thee  sigh* 
And  groan,  and  hiss,  and  see  thee  die. 

To  warm  a  Poet, 
Without  evincing  thy  success. 
And  as  thou  wanest  less  and  less, 
Inditins  a  ferewell  address. 
To  let  thee  know  it. 
Peeping  firom  earth — a  bud  unveiHd, 
Some  '<  bosky  bourne^'  or  dingle  hail'd 

Th^  natal  hour. 
While  infant  winds  around  thee  blew. 
And  thou  wert  fed  with  silver  dew. 
And  tender  sun-beams  oozing  through 

Thy  leafy  bower. 
Earth— water— air— thy  growth  prepared. 
And  if  perchance  some  Robin,  scared 

From  neighbouring  manor, 
FerchM  on  thy  crest,  it  lock'd  in  air. 
Making  his  ruddy  feathers  flare 
In  the  sun^s  lav,  as  if  they  w^ne 

A  fairy  banner. 
Or  if  some  nightiuj^Ie  impressed 
Against  thy  branch mg  top  her  breast 

Heaving  with  passion. 
And  in  the  leafy  nights  of  June 
Outpour'd  her  sorrows  to  the  moon. 
Thy  tremblinsr  stem  thou  didst  attune 

To  each  vibration. 
Thou  grew'st  a  goodiv  tree,  with  shoots 
Fanning  the  sky,  aod  earth-bound  roots 

So  grappled  under. 
That  thou  whom  perching  birds  could  swing; 
And  zephyrs  rock  with  lightest  wing. 
From  tlw  firm  trunk  unmoved  didst  fling 
Tempest  and  thunder. 

TWneoflfepring  leaves— death's  annual  prey. 
Which  Herod  Winter  tore  away 

From  thy  caressing, 
In  heaps,  like  graves,  around  tJlee  Uowii> 
^ch  mom  thy  dewy  tears  have  strown. 
O'er  each  th^^  branching  hands  been  thrown 

As  if  in  blessing. 
Burstinc  to  life  another  race. 
At  touch  of  Spring,  in  thy  embrace 

Sported  and  fluttered  ; 
Aloft,  where  wanton  breezes  play*d, 
^  thy  kniuboughs  have  ring(k>ves  made 
Their  nest,  and  lovers  in  thy  shade 

Their  vows  have  utter'd. 
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How  oh  thy  loft)r  summito  won 
Morn's  virgin  smile,  and  hail'd  the  sun 

Witn  rustling  motion  j 
HoV  oft  in  silent  depths  of  night. 
When  the  moon  sail'd  in  doodless  light. 
Thou  hast  stood  awestruck  at  the  sig^t. 

In  huihM  devotion— 

Twere  vain  to  ask  ;  for  doom'd  to  faU, 
The  day  appointed  for  us  all, 

0*er  thee  impended : 
The  hatchet,  with  remorseless  blow. 
First  laid  thee  in  the  forest  low. 
Then  cut  thee  into  logs — and  so 

Thy  course  was  ended — 

But  not  thine  use — for  moral  rules. 
Worth  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 

Thou  may'st  bequeath  me  j 
Bidding  me  cherish  those  who  live 
Above  me,  and  the  more  I  thrive, 
A  wider  shade  and  shelter  give 

To  those  beneath  me. 

So  when  Death  lays  his  axe  to  me, 
I  may  resign,  as  calm  as  thee. 

My  hold  terrestrial ; 
Like  thine  my  latter  end  be  found 
Oifiiising  light  and  warmth  around. 
And  like  thy  smoke  vaj  spirit  bound 

To  realms  celestial.  H. 


MODERN    PILGRIMAGES* — NO.   III. 
THE    PANTHEON. 

Ov  all  the  fabrics*  northward  of  the  Alps,  intended  for  the  servicv 
of  religion,  the  most  worthy  of  the  mune  of  Temple  is  perhaps  tb« 
Pantheon— of  old,  and  now  once  more  the  church  of  St.  Generie^ik 
Afar  off  its  gr^  dome  is  descried  by  the  traveller,  as  he  approaches 
the  capital  of  Irance,  eminent  in  height  and  simple  grandeur  above  idl 
the  spires  of  that  ambitious  city.  Afler  glancing  at  the  gilt  cupola  of 
the  Invalides,  the  gloomy  mass  of  Notre  Damos  the  lofty  roofs  imb4 
chimneys  of  the  Thuilleries,  the  ey^  £g»d  interest  alike  repose  upon  its 
m^estic  dome. 

It  was  upon  the  3d  of  January*  1822^  that  the  pilgrim  wended  hja 
way  to  this  shrine  of  the  Revolution*  and  the  resting-i&ce  of  Bowssean 
and  Voltaire*  An  tmusual  bustle  seemed  to  pervade  the  tovm  eqie* 
cially  every  avenue  to  the  building ;  it  was  the  day  appointed  for  its  ve- 
consecration  to  the  services  of  religion.  Carriages,  and  priests^  and 
processians*   choked  up  every  passi^ge*  while  die  crowd  looked  on 

*  In  the  article  Modem  nigrimagcs,  No.  IL  we  were  not  aware  thai  Mr,  Moore 
kad  actually  aUvded  to  kis  havhi^r  been  hidebted  to  Sbenstoae'ft  Elegy  in  Ae  rerses 
^laoted  from  bin.  Our  idsa  was,  thai  Mr.  Moore  had  uaconscknidy  Ut  mi  As 
tame  thought  as  Shenstone :  and  it  was  by  no  means  either  expressed  or  in 
that  he  was  a  plagiarist.— Wc  say  this  to  satisfy  our  Ckyrrespondent  H.  B. 
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sullen,  incurious,  and  malign.  The  morning  was  wet  and  gloomy, 
just  such  another  as  that  on  which  the  remains  of  Voltaire  were  trans* 
ported  to  their  present  abode :  and  what  with  the  rain,  the  people,  and 
the  carriage,  it  was  an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty  to  scramble 
up  from  the  Place  St.  Michael  to  the  Place  of  the  Pantheon.  Think- 
ing less  of  the  grandeur  of  the  building  than  of  the  change  it  was 
about  to  undergo,  I  looked  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  revolutionary 
inscription  over  die  portico,  legible  enough  some  weeks  before — of  Aux 
grands  hotnmt$  la  patrie  reconnoissante ;  and  also,  though  more  defaced, 
that  of  UniUy  Indivisibiiki  de  la  RSpublique,  Liberti,  ^alite,  Fratemiti^ 
ou  La  Mort  A  canvass  was  at  present  spread  over  the  plinth ;  behind 
which,  I  was  informed,  workmen  were  daily  employed,  substituting  for 
the  Republican  mottos,  the  more  devout  inscription  of  D.  0.  M,  sub 
itwocdtione  sancta:  Genovefct  sacrum. 

I  had  visited  the  interior  of  the  building  two  or  three  months  previ- 
ously, when  there  was  no  sign  of  preparation  for  the  intended  ceremony ; 
and  must  confess,  that  all  that  was  pilgrim  in  me  blushed  for  tlie  pre- 
sent contrast.  There  were  unpleasant  feelings  in  both  contemplations  : 
in  the  first,  the  silence  of  the  house  of  praver  recalled  all  the  indigni- 
ties and  massacres  that  the  church  had  surored,  the  vain  attempts  of 
the  revolutionists  to  supply  the  place  of  religion  by  theatric  ceremony 
and  fictitious  heroism,  with  the  fate  of  those  wretched  mortals : — 

<<  Who  play'd  muk  antic  tricks  before  high  Heaven." 

They  had  overturned  the  altars,  and  chased  away  the  ministers  of  rdi- 
gion ;  but  its  spirit,  methouffht,  had  not  departed.  The  silent  solemni- 
ty of  the  space,  so  beautifiiUy  bounded  by  pillar,  arch,  and  dome,  and 
unbrokcQ  mrough  so  many  years,  seemed  the  worship  that  Time  paid 
to  the  Almighty. 

The  ceremony  of  the  consecration,  for  all  its  imposing  appearance, 
did  not  excite  in  me  any  such  elevated  ideas.  The  ridi  altar  and  its 
gigantic  tapers,  its  gew-gaw  ornaments  and  flimsy  canopy,  did  not 
strike  the  eye  of  a  protestant,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  bigoted  pilgrim, 
with  much  veneration.  The  beautiful  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins  seemed 
as  much  misplaced ;  and  on  the  Mosaic  circle,  in  the  midst  of  the 
building,  was  a  table  covered  with  artificial  flowers  and  reHcs  in 
glass  cases,  not  at  all  calculated  to  please  either  my  taste  or  my  devo- 
tion. The  King  of  France  was  not  present,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it — ^I 
love  the  man  and  the  monarch,  who  is  so  ill  appreciated  by  the  idle  gos- 
sips of  my  own  country.  The  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  who  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  scene,  looked  too  proud  to  inspire  interest,  and  is  withal 
not  handsome  enough  that  she  should  dispense  with  sentleness.  Her 
voice  too,  which  is  absolutely  wolfish,  together  with  ner  haughty  car- 
riage, leads  every  one  to  ask — **  Can  this  be  the  daughter  of  the  gentle 
Louis  Seize .'" 

In  the  midst  of  the  solemnity  I  could  not  help  indulging  in  the  comi- 
cal and  obvious  thought  of  the  philosophers  who  lay  in  the  vaults, 
awaking,  each  like  another  Epimenides,  firom  his  forty  years  sleep- 
each  deeming  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
Christian  burial,  and  unable  to  account  for  the  chant  of  innumerable 
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voices  over  their  graves.*    Their  next  astonishmeit  would  naturaUy  be 
to  see  themselves  side  by  side,  who  were  such  sworn  enemies  in  life; 
the  mutual  recognition  in  such  a  case  recalls  the  idea  in  Byron's  *'  Dark* 
iiess>'*  where,  after  the  calcination  of  the  globe,  the  two  only,  survivors 
approach  an  ember  from  opposite  sides,  and  both  setting  themselves  to 
blow  it  into  a  flame,  discover,  each  the  other,  to  be  the  very  object  of 
his  deadliest  hatred.     But  death,  thought  I,  must  be  a  great  allayer  of 
feuds, — so  I  continued  my  fancies,  supposing  Voltaire  and  JeanrJaques 
to  shake  hands,  and  set  out  in  quest  of  the  light,  and  of  the  strange, 
turmoil  above  them.     Their  sarcophagi  seemed  previously  to  excite 
their  attei^on  :  as  soon  as  Voltaire  perceived  they  were  of  wood,  he 
exclaimed,  *'  Brother,  this  cannot  be  France,  the  land  of  liberality,  and 
magnificence ! — and  see,  what  a  heap  of  illegible  inscriptions  have  been 
placed  round  about  me,  almost  as  interminable  as  my  own  scribbling. 
You,"  continued  he  to  Rousseau,  and  viewing  his  tomb,  "  have  beea 
more  lucky,  Here  rests  the  tnan  of  nature  and  of  truth;  though  late,  I 
still  rejoice  in  assenting  to  your  praise.     But  come,  bone  or  spirit, 
whichever  we  be,  and  yet  I  know  not,"  said  the  phUosopber,  with  a 
sneer,  "  the^e  vaults  are  cold,  let  us  seek  our  way  to  the  ass^nldv  of 
noisy  mortals  above."    They  seemed  to  grope  along  the  passages,  Vol- 
taire going  first,  and  peeping  into   every  cranny  as  he  proceeded. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  perplexed  him ;  wherever  he  pried,  his 
eye  met  no  inscription  familiar  to  his  old  habits.     Senateur  ImpiruU — 
Membre  de  la  Ligion  d*Honneurf  w^re  enigmas  to  them,  who,  unlike 
Epimenides,  were  aware  that  they  had  be^  in  their  graves  full.for^ 
years,  but  were  uninformed  of  the  great  mass  of  public  ev^its,  whi^ 
had  **  curdled"  a  long  age  of  changes  into  so  short  a  space.     A  superb 
mausoleum  for  a  moment  attracted   their  attention — xthore  Lannesp 
Due  de  Montebelloy  tnort  au  champ  fThonneur  d  EssUng,     "  They  have 
been  fighting,  and  creating  Dukes,  that's  for  certain,"  said  Voltaire* 
Methought  1  perceived  him  at  this  moment  to  mount  the  steps  ascend- 
ing from  the  vault  into  the  church,  which  steps  the  bones  of  a  being 
very  different  from  either  of  them  had  ascended  a  little  time  before — 
of  no  less  a  person  than  St.  Genevieve  herself.     The  philosophers, 
however,  entered  the  church,  and  commenced  interrogating  and  con- 
versing with  some  of  the  congregation.     Whether  the  people  around 
took  £em  for  madmen,  or  liberals^  I  cannot  say ;  but  in  a  lit^e  time, 
one  of  the  gens  d^armes  led  them  both  out.     *'  Dynasties  and  religions 
change,"  exclaimed  Rousseau,  "  but  the  Bastille  and  its  agents  ever  re- 
main the  same." 

All  this  is  not  very  decorous,  my  readers  will  say,  in  a  pilgrim,  and 
at  the  consecration  of  a  church.  True,  my  worthy  friends,  and  self- 
reproach  at  the  time  uttered  the  same  words.  But  psalms  are  soporific, 
especially  in  the  dead  languages,  and  though  not  altogether  a  profane, 

•  Voltaire  was  disinterred  at  Selliers,  Rousseau  from  the  Isle  of  Poplars  at  Er- 
menonyille.  There  were  sereral  reports  circulated  at  the  time  of  the  coosecratioo 
of  St.  Generieve,  that  the  remains  of  the  philosophers  had  been  transported  secret- 
ly to  P%re  La  Chaise.  It  appears  that  they  were  only  remored  frtim  their  conspi* 
CQOUt  stations  in  the  rault  to  one  of  its  darkest  comers,  and  the  statue  of  Voltaire, 
that  stood  near  his  sarcophagus,  is  said  also  to  hare  been  displaced.  M.  de  Girar- 
^n  has  claimed  from  the  iCing  the  body  of  Rousseau,  that  he  may  re-inter  it  in  his 
Poplar  Isle.  The  unfortunate  philosopher  seems  doomed  to  be  as  restless,  and  as 
mudi  frfttsd  in  death,  as  during  life. 
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I  am  still  a  poetic  pilgrim,  and  camiot  tread  the  marble  aSes  of  8t. 
Genevieve,  without  tfainking  that  the  authors  of  Merope  aad  H^lrae 
lie  buried  beneath  me. 

And  yet  their  names  have  been  breadied  from  too  many  nontlis  to 
excite  much  enthusiasm  from  mine.  Their  measure  of  (hme  seems 
Aill,  even  to  overflowing ;  and,  to  be  plahi,  it  suits  not  my  vanity  to  ut- 
ter supernumerary  panesyric.  Popularity  during  life  is,  after  all,  a 
passing,  as  well  as  a  vulgar  rew^d ;  be  it  ever  so  merited,  posterity 
seems  more  inclined  to  reverse  than  to  establish  the  decree.  We  oon^ 
aider  ourselves  always  the  fit  judges  of  the  penultimate  works  of  genius, 
and  do  not  love  to  be  anticipated.  We  are  indignant  with  the  past  age 
of  critics  and  admirers,  who  dared  to  usurp  our  rights,  and  attempt  to 
confer  prematurely  the  meed  of  immortality  on  dieir  contemporaries. 
We  feel  that  the  living  had  no  claim  or  title  to  praise  eaeh  o&er  feee 
to  fees,  and  that  these  points  should  have  been  left  to  us  to  settle*  The 
reasons  may  be  fantastic,  but  the  existence  of  the  feeling  is  indisputa- 
ble. Rousseau  and  Voliaire — do  I  not  in  a  degree,  and  in  spite  of  $Si 
my  veneration,  feel  ashamed  to  repeat  those  hackneyed  names,  and  to 
confound  my  taste  with  that  of  every  breechless  man  and  beardless 
boy,  who  have  learned  to  cry  bravo  in  Ixmour  of  those  sounds  7 

Genius  must  undergo  a  purgatory  of  neglect,  and  must  pay  its  visity 
Mke  Dante,  to  the  iiSbmd  regions  of  oblivion,  ere  it  can  reach  the 
paradise  of  lasting  fame.  Its  orbit  is  one  of  eccentricity,  and  like  ^ 
comet,  bum  it  ever  so  bright,  it  must  disappear  and  be  forgotten  for  a 
whBe.  We  Bxe  jeidous  of  fame  that  has  suffered  no  interrupdon — it 
ofiends  our  vision,  and  we  must  bury,  if  we  would  not  hate  it.  Thus 
it  is  with  Pope  and  his  school : — some  critics  cry  out  against  the  neg^ 
lect,  the  inhumation  they  are  undergoing.  Let  diese  indignant  sons  of 
taste  be  tranquil, — all  things  fulfil  their  destiny.  Let  the  names  of 
genius,  so  long  and  so  much  tainted  by  admirers  and  imitaton,  sink 
gendy  for  an  interval  into  silence,  till  their  homeliness  and  satiaty  wear 
atr.  Old  their  gloss  returns  afresh.  Let  us  be  contented  with  the  protest 
generously  uttered ;  this  will  suffice  to  lay  the  grass  green  ovec  its 
Momentary  grave,  anon  it  shall  arise  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  shnn- 
ber,  and  the  succeeding  age  wiU  behold  but  its  beauty  and  suWaoty, 
purified  ftom  the  taints  of  a  too  vulgar  and  familiar  admh'ation. 

Now,  luckily  fbr  us,  we  can  aflbrd  to  do  thia  ;  we  have  a  change  of 
scenes  and  a  new  relay  of  actors  to  bring  before  us — and  proper  men 
tiKy  are,  good  ranters  some  and  classic  figures  others,  as  any  awe 
country  has  ever  enjoyed.  But  France,  owing  to  whatever  causes,  ham 
no  sudk  literary  relay ;  and  even  if  the  genius,  which  it  is  naturally  to  be 
supposed  she  must  possess^ad  been  called  forth,  it  would  have  terrible 
obstacles  to  overcome.  The  critics  of  that  limd  are  a  cold,  servile 
brood,  adorers  of  sameness  and  things  old,  and  dreading  hugely  any 
innovation  that  would  distance  them  into  their  real  insigoificance. 
This  body  must  be  utterly  overthrown  ere  any  thing  farther  can  be 
effi^ted  in  the  march  of  genius ;  and  to  overthrow  them  will  be  eK- 
tremely  difficult,  backed  as  they  are  by  the  popular  pr^udieei  (iMt  ai^ 
attempt  at  originality  would  be  to  imitate  the  £riglish ; — true  PreBck-^ 
knen,  they  stand  in  awe  of  this  most  nonsensical  of  all  parodoxes,  vis. 
the  unoriginaUty  of  origiaaUty  itself.  Our  countrymen,  on  the  contrary^ 
are  an  independent  race,  and  have  at  least  two  faahiooa  ia  tbry^sr— v 
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bear  witnett.  Bond-street  and  the  Bbtes*  And  this  is  as  it  slioaM  be; 
— ^noy^ty  is  an  innate  craving  and  law  of  our  nature,  and  certam<ui 
poets  must  go  out  of  fUiion  for  a  whHe  as  well  as  certain-cut  coats, — 
m  tt  little  time  all  will  come  round  as  before.  'Tis  net  perpetual  ba- 
nishment, but  merely  a  momentary  exile,  highly  advantageous  to  these 
dead  wits,  if  they  knew  but  all,  and  very  amusing  to  them  doubtless, 
aboidd  they  hvwe  liberty  or  leisure  to  contemplate  the  revolutions  of 
tbts  nedier  world. 

.  France,  however,  mast  be  sparing  of  contempt  towards  her  own  M 
writers ;  she  must  be  cautions  in  indulging  caprice  of  this  kind,  inas- 
nittdi  as  she  cannot  afibrd  to  dispense  with  any  class  of  her  genins : 
tbe  attempts  that  have  been  made  by  her  to  strike  out  of  the  beaten 
path,  were  endeavoured  by  men  of  feeble  talents,  and  were  easily  and 
matMody  put  down.  This  coniming  the  ranks  of  genius  and  narrowing 
its  libics  may  increase  the  sum  of  enthusiasm  towards  individuid 
authors,  but  it  at  the  same  time  renders  that  enthusiasm  stale  and 
eommon->place.  The  critic  has  nothing  new  to  say,  the  pilgrim  nothii^ 
new  to  feel,  and  the  literature  oi  the  country  proceeds  on  its  path,  like 
the  cars  upon  our  metal  roads,  smoothly  succeeding  each  other  with 
hannomioos  rumbling,  linked  and  unique,  without  mt  or  inteniipttcn, 
the  heavy  descending  assisting  the  light  to  mount,  and  the  f^le  ap* 
paratus  for  the  most  part  employed  in  conveying  cargoes  of  lumber  into 
die  deep. 

We  luMre  heard  of  brave  men  being  political  cowards,  and  vice  varsd  ; 
th^  same  observation  may  be  applwd  to  philosc^y  and  taste :  those 
who  were  bold  and  powerful  enough  to  set  aside  the  trammels  even  of 
FdigioA,  offered  their  hands,  like  helots,  to  be  bound  by  rules  of 
Ittte.  That  Rousseau  never  attacked  the  host  o£  critics  is  surprising, 
b«t  perhaps  he  had  learned  from  his  early  tilt  against  French  music 
that  the  nation  would  sufier  itself  more  easily  to  be  shaken  out  of  its 
religious  and  moral  princifdes  than  ont  of  those  literary  prejndioeSy 
which  were  wound  around  its  amow'propre.  We  need  net  be  in  the 
least  surprised  at  Voltaire's  obsequiousness,  whose  campaigns  of  argQi- 
nent  resembled  dioae  of  hb  military  friends  in  war,  wh^  he  never 
ventured  a  movefnent  without  being  assured  of  a  back.  He  seised  the 
floating  scepticism  of  the  fashionable  society  in  which  he  first  moved, 
imd  borrowed  fkr  more  than  he  invented  of  it.  In  arguing,  in  ilhi»* 
tvating  a  case,  or  dressing  it  up  with  ^1  the  aeoompanimentsof  shrewd> 
Bess  wad.  ridicule,  no  one  was  his  equal ;  but  the  princi[de  on  which  he 
set  out,  was  generally  taken  from  the  firm,  mouth  or  the  next  page. 
His  was  not  die  spirit  diat  sinks  into  its^  own  depths,  and  tries  the 
amiadings  of  the  abyss ;  it  was  rather  that  which  catches  its  own  over« 
flowings,  and  plays  over  the  aperture  and  in  the  fume  of  thought, 
rather  than  searohes  or  dives  in  its  own 

"  Whirling  gulf  of  deuitasy  and  flame." 

The  name  of  Voltaire  is  reverenced  in  France,  that  of  Rousseau  is 
loved.  Vanity  cherishes  the  one,  but  the  other  is  adored  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  passionate  thought.  The  state  of  feeling  in  Ftance  at 
this  moment  is  indeed  a  curious  contemplation.  The  impulse,  given  by 
Ki^poleon,  was  exactly  suited  to  one  half  of  the  national  character — 
^  enthusiasm  for  glory,  for  active  and  manly  exertion,  &o.  8dc    The 
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naMtilia«  hiJf  ofthe  national  character  found  its  connterpart  in  Napa*' 
leon,  and  was  carried  by  that  wonderful  man  to  its  lofUest  pitch.  But 
he  was  an  Italian  as  to  the  rest ;  the  side  of  feeling  was  paralysed  in 
him — ^he  was  bHnd  and  '*  faithless  to  the  divinity  of  virtue;"  and  honour^ 
love,  sensibility,  were  but  instruments  of  policy  in  his  ambitious  view« 
If  he  could  not,  however,  communicate  all  his  soul  to  the  nation  which 
he  led  and  moulded,  his  genius  was  still  too  great  to  allow  the  existence 
of  a  spirit  contrary  to  his  own.  Thus  the  chivalrous  feelings  towards 
the  fair  sex,  natural  to  Frenchmen,  their  innate  sensibihty,  their  ten- 
derness, were  not  extinguished,  for  such  things  die  not — but  they  slept 
beneath  his  reign.  He  aroused  the  sterner  passions  of  humanity,  while 
he  silenced  the  more  delicate  with  awe,  or  shamed  them  with  a  sneer. 
His  spirit  has  passed  away,  and  old  feelings  begin  to  spring  up,  but  they 
are  yet  young.  Love  once  more  is  worshiped  as  a  deity,  and  mutual 
affection,  though  yet  in  real  life  a  prodigy  to  be  met  with,  comn^nces 
to  have  an  eitistence,  at  least  in  theory  *.  Men  of  years  and  taste 
weep  over  the  fadaises  of  Marmontel*s  Shepherdess  ofthe  Alps,  as  well 
as  over  the  burning  eloquence  of  St.  Preux ;  and  our  English  writings 
of  the  sentimental  <^t,  which  have  been  translated  into  their  tongue, 
find  in  them  rapturous  admirers.  I  have  seen  not  only  ladies,  but 
mustacfaio'd  heroes  shed  tears  of  bitterness  over  the  translations  of 
Wariiington  Irwin's  tales  of  "The  Wife,"  and  "The  Broken  Heart." 
Their  taste  every  way  evinces  infancy  of  feeling :  they  linger  around 
the  prettinesses  of  sentiment,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  the  heart  have 
not  yet  acquired  maturity  sufficient  to  enjoy  the  manly  sensibflity  ,of 
Scott. 

This  is  but  a  poor  tribute  to  the  philosophic  brethren ; — I  substitute 
iqpeculation  for  feeling,  and  take  refuge  from  apathy  in  the  niceties  of 
critical  discussion.  Tift  true^ : — we  know  too  much  of  tliese  men — ^we 
have  heard  too  much  of  them,  and  their  lives  resemble  mirrors  that 
have  been  breathed  on  and  tainted  by  too  frequent  and  near  approaches* 
And  even  could  we  overcome  this,  there  is  not  much  to  repay  us.  In 
both,  human  weakness  is  too  clearly  visible,  and  weakness  of  (he 
pettiest  kind — the  meanest  envy  and  the  most  infantine  spleen.  There 
is  in  them  every  thing  that  can  degrade,  and  little  that  can  elevate 
human  nature.  The  very  deism  of  Voltaire  is  cold  and  calculating — it 
has  a  debtor  and  creditor  kind  of  tone  about  it,  worthier  of  a  Jew  upon 
'Change,  than  of  a  philosopher  or  a  man  of  learning.  That  of  Rous- 
seau, with  the  same  defect,  is  still  of  a  loftier  nature ;  his  religious 
and  moral  works  have  all  the  narrowness  of  special  pleading,  but  there 
is  a  warmth  and  fire  in  the  special  pleading  on  both  sides.  There  is  a 
feeling  even  in  his  very  sophisms,  that  baffles  the  shrewdest  logic — ^he 
is  sincere,  even  in  paradox ;  and  if  he  has  contributed  to  deceive  and 

*  It  ig  doubtless  a  very  laudable  and  prudent  custom,  tbat  yonng  gentlemen 
should  learn  the  fortunes  ofthe  young  ladies  with  whom  they  form  an  acquaintaiieej 
and  also  that  young  ladies  should  m^e  the  same  inquiries.  But  all  these  precau- 
tions of  prudence  are  taken  secretly  at  least  in  England )  in  France  there  is  no 
pHMlesty  of  the  sort,  no  pretence  to  disinterestedness;  the  buzz  excited  by  a  new  face 
is  audible  enough,  and  the  consideration  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  not  at 
all  spoken  in  a  whisper.  A  lorely  girl  made  her  appearance  as  a  naw  face,  at  a 
ball  at  the  pnefecture  of  Tours ;  the  usual  question  was  asked  openly  by  every 
French  officer  in  the  room.  The  answer  was,  "  she  had  the  protection  of  Mon- 
timsx"  This  did  not  satisfy  the  sparks  ;  and  the  lovely  fi^e,  backed  by  the  protec- 
tion of  Monsieur,  went  partnorless. 
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mislead  ^e  world,  he  has  at  least  the  excuse  of  having  deceived  and 
misled  himself.  Voltaire  affords  the  example  of  a  genius,  which  made 
the  most  of  itself;  it  was  formed  to  be  vain,  and  it  was  vain — to.  s^me, 
and  it  shone.  It  ran  for  every  prize,  and  plucked  a  branch  from  every 
laurel ;  the  world  applauded,  and  its  end  was  fulfilled.  Rousseau,  on 
the  contrary,  presents  the  image  of  genius  thrown  away  :  he  lived  till 
forty  Years  of  age,  without  knowing  his  powers,  and  in  ignorance 
abused  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  indulged  in  habits,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  that  would  have  annihilated  the  most  gigantic  intel* 
lect ;  and  the  emisions  of  his,  which  we  most  admire,  were  in  all  likeli- 
hood but  the  dotage  and  the  dregs  of  his  original  spirit.  There  dwdL| 
a  dissatisfaction  about  his  pen,  a  straining  after  i(s  natural  sublimity, 
which,  continually  baffled  and  checked  by  infirmity  from  taking  its  full 
impulse,  turned  short  into  antithesis  and  abruptness.  He  has  left  u« 
but  hints  of  what  he  aimed  at ;  and  the  ftur-removed  ideas,  which  were 
connected  in  his  expansive  mind,  to  us  appear  linked  without  their  inr 
termediate  association. 

Both  these  beings  were  cursed  with  the  same  canker — that  which 
eats  through  the  finest  spirit  and  undermines  the  proudest  intellect — an 
habitual  sepsuality  of  thought.  And  "  in  all  the  catalogue  of  hmna^ 
griefs"  there  certainly  is  not  one  which  has  had  such  effect  in  pa^alyz- 
ing  genius,  and  consequently  in  tending  to  make  the  world  retrograde 
in  wisdom  and  in  virtue.  One  should  think  these  beings  of  high  in- 
tellect might  have  shaken  off  such  taints,  "  like  dew-drops  from  thi^ 
lion's  mane,"  but  it  is  evident  that  they  became  more  subjected  to  them 
the  longer  thev  hved, — that  they  had  been  "  given  up  to  their  own  ima- 
ginations." We  may  nity  the  one,  but  I,  who  had  lately  fallen  upon 
those  abominable  productions  which  issued  from  the  grey  head  and 
trembling  hand  of  the  patriarch  of  Femey,  thought  upon  them,  as  { 
looked  upon  his  grave,  with  a  feeling  of  dread  and  disgust,  that,  j 
pray,  may  never  again  visit  me. 

n  e  do  not  well  admit  of  any  diversity  in  our  emotions,  and  we  must 
be  possessed  very  weakly  with  any  feeling,  if  it  consist  of  many  shades. 
Thus  if  at  times  we  are  smitten  with  the  genius,  or  dazzled  by  the  fiime 
of  a  writer,  at  others  we  are  overshadowed  by  some  prominent  defect. 
Much  unity  or  much  consistency  should  not  be  demanded  of  critical 
taste :  mine  blows  where  it  listeth^  and  I  would  have  no  one  take  it  at 
its  wmrd.  Capriqiousness  is  as  inseparable  firom  it,  as  sincerity.  Soma 
'  volumes  I  like  not  in  my  chamber,  that  are  my  idols  in  the  fields ;  there 
ate  few  metaphysicians  I  can  tolerate  after  dmner  ;  and  there  azepoetSy 
who  have  moved  my  utmost  indignation  in  the  morning,  whom  1  have 
mentally  embraced  in  the  evening,  while  contemplating  the  beauties  of 
a  foreign  sunset.  I  shall  publish  some  day  '*  My  Friendships  and 
Quarrels  with  the  Dead,"  and  certainly  among  those,  whom  I  have 
most  warmly  esteemed  at  times,  and  most  cordially  detested  at  others, 
are  rg^y  £riend  Rousseau  and  my  firiend  Voltaire.  R. 
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AN    OLD    ENGLISH    GARDEN. 

Mr  earUest  play-ground  was  an  okl  English  garden.  I  shall  never 
Ibrget  ks  long  green  walks  branching  off  at  right  angles  to  one  another— 
ks  well  trimm^  hedges,  which,  like  so  many  verdant  widls,  shielded 
the  flowers  they  ^idosed  from  the  cold  and  the  wind — its  statoes  of 
gods  and  goddesses — its  sun-dials,  and  its  alcoves.  It  is  one  of  my 
pleasontest  amusements,  though  every  relic  of  it  is  now  destroyed,  and 
1  am  far  distant  iVom  the  place  where  it  once  existed,  in  &ncv  to  wan- 
der once  more  oyer  the  well-knovm  scene-^to  walk  under  those  cool 
and  quiet  shades  beneath  which  I  have  sate  and  talked  with  all  t^at  were 
dearest  to  me  on  earth,  and  to  gather  once  more  the  first  flowers  of 
spring,  with  the  feelings  and  hopes  of  childhood.  It  is  perhaps  these 
early  associations,  which  have  given  me  so  great  <m  affection  for  oar 
eld  style  of  gardening.  I  can  never  pass  an  antique  maasion-boiise, 
some  two  centuries  old,  with  its  lofty  garden  walls,  half  covered  with 
moss  and  ivy,  without  stopping  to  admire  for  a  few  minutes,  througk 
l^e  massy  iron  gates,  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  tlie  grass^  and  gra- 
vel walks**^the  shrubberies,  and  the  iozenge««haped  hox^bordered  beds 
of  flowers.  The  art  of  gardening  is  lost  in  modern  times.  We  have 
parks  and  grounds,  and  plantations  and  shrubberies ;  but  we  have  do 
gardens.  If  om*  gardens  are  merely  to  consist  of  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture, if  ^e  trees  and  the  flowers  are  to  grow,  and  the  streams  to  mean- 
der at  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  I  can  find  much  greater  delighl 
in  rambling  over  the  hills  and  the  meadows,  where  art  has  never  in- 
teifl^red,  than  in  the  narrow  enclosurea  of  a  garden  which  only  nairaieB 
tiie  grandeur  and  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery.  In  our  old  Englisk 
gardens,  on  the  contrary,  where  art  was  the  chief  director,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  deceive.  Every  thing  around  spoke  of  the  labour  aad  inge- 
nuity of  man.  .  Invention  was  exltausted  to  render  them  pleasant  «m 
amusing  retreats.  The  trees  were  cut  in\o  dragons  or  peacocks — iff- 
bonrs  were  shaped  out  of  the  thick  summer  foliage  for  coolness  ttnd 
repose — ^fountains  springing  from  a  Triton's  horn,  produced  a  pleasatft 
murmur — a  thousand  means,  in  short,  were  employed  to  -engf^  the 
attention  and  deHght  the  eye. 

if  it  were  necessary  to  justify  my  affection  for  our  antique  fashioB  of 
gardening,  I  should  not  have  much  difficulty  in  so  doing.  A  gardeti 
seerte  to  have  been  the  supreme  delight  of  our  old  authors.  "  God  Al- 
mighty," says  Lord  Bacon,  *'  first  planted  a  garden ;  and)  indeed,  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest  refireshmeoC  to  the  spkits 
of  mpti,  without  which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy-works." 
Perhaps  in  the  shady  walks  of  his  garden,  Bacon  fdt  his  mind  purified 
from  its  grosser  and  more  worldly  affections.  Perhaps  he  Ibfgot 
within  its  quiet  confines  that  love  of  place  and  power  whidi  tetapted 
him  to  the  lowest  and  the  meanest  arts.  Even  the  sober  Burnet  spqJto 
of  a  garden  with  something  like  enthusiasm,  '*  The  mana^ng  b  gu^ 
den  is  a  noble,  and  may  be  made  an  useful  amusement."  It  was  about 
the  reign  of  Anne,  -  however,  that  gardening  became  most  fashionable 
both  vrith  the  nobility  and  the  literati.  Pope  was  a  celebrated  gar- 
dener, and  though  sacrilegious  hands  have  destroyed  mai^  of  his  la- 
bours at  Twickenham,  his  grotto  yet  remains  as  a  monument  of  his  true 
old  English  taste.     He  frequenUy  mentions  his  gardens  in  his  letters 
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lo  his  friends.  Writing  to  Dean  Swift  he  says,  ^'  The  gardens  ex- 
tend and  flourish  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  guests  they  have  lost.  I 
haye  more  fruit-trees  and  kitchen-garden  than  you  have  any  thought 
of;  nay  I  have  good  melons  and  pine-apples  of  my  own  growth.  I  am 
as  much  a  better  gardener  as  I  am  a  worse  poet  than  when  you  saw  me; 
but  gardening  is  near  akin  to  philosophy,  for  Tully  says,  Agricultura 
proxima  sapientuJt"  And  again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allen  we  have  a  de- 
toription  of  his  occupations  in  his  garden,  "  I  am  now  as  busy  in  plant- 
ing for  myself,  as  I  was  lately  in  planting  for  anodier.  And  I  thank 
God  for  every  wet  day  and  for  every  fog,  which  gives  me  the  head- 
ache, but  prospers  my  works.  They  will  indeed  outlive  me  (if  they  do 
not  die  in  their  travels  from  place  to  place ;  for  my  garden,  like  my 
life,  seems  to  me  every  day  to  want  correction,  I  hope  at  least  for  the 
better)  but  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  my  trees  will  afibrd  shadte  and 
Iruit  to  others,  when  I  shall  want  them  no  more.**  As  age  and  infir- 
xnities  grewupon  him,  Pope  wisely  prepared  a  pleasant  retreat;  **  I  have,^' 
says  he  in  a  letter  to  Warburton,  "  lived  much  bv  myself  of  late, 
ptftly  through  ill-health,  and  partly  to  amuse  myself  with  little  im- 
provements in  my  garden  and  house,  to  which  possibly  I  shall  (if  1 
Ure)  be  soon  more  confined."  Even  the  ambitious  Bplingbroke  deigned 
to  bestow  some  of  his  attention  on  his  gardens;  *'  Ptay,  my  lord,*'  says 
Swift  in  a  letter  to  him,  '*  how  are  the  gardens  t  Have  you  taken 
down  the  mount  and  removed  the  yew  hedges  ?  Have  you  not  bad 
weather  for  the  spring  com  ?  Has  Mr.  Pope  gone  farther  in  his  ethic 
poems,  and  is  the  headland  sown  with  wheat?"  All  his  battles  in 
Spain  did  not  make  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  lose  his  relish  for  rustic 
employments ;  he  tells  Pope  he  shall  write  to  him  upon  the  side  of  his 
wbeel-barrow. 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  the  taste  for  the  genuine  style  of 
old  English  gardening  began  to  waver.  Thus  in  Pope's  correspond- 
ence we  have  an  account  of  **  a  consultation  lately  held  about  design- 
ing a  princely  garden.  Several  critics  were  of  several  opinions.  One 
declared  that  h6  would  not  have  too  much  art  in  it.  ***  There  were 
9otne  who  could  not  bear  evergreens,  and  called  them  Nevergreens ; 
some  who  were  angry  at  them  only  when  cut  into  shapes,  and  gave  the  mo- 
dem gaxdeners  the  name  of  Evergreen  Tailors.  Some  who  had  no  dis- 
like to  cones  and  cubes,  but  wouM  have  them  cut  in  forest  trees ;  and 
some  who  were  in  a  passion  against  every  thing  in  shape,  even  against 
dipt  hedges,  which  they  called  green  walls.*^  But  even  earlier  than 
thk  period  the  gardeners  of  the  last  century  had  begun  to  be  vitiated. 
Tha  huiiKrarist  in  gardening,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  labours  in  the 
Spectator,  vf  as  a  sort  of  precursor  to  our  present  landscape-gardeners. 
A  foreigner,  would  take  &s  garden  to  be  a  natural  wilderness,  and  one 
of  the  uncidtivated  parts  of  the  country.  His  plantations  ran  into  as 
great  a  wfldness  as  dieir  nature  would  permit,  and  he  is  pleased,  when 
be  is  widking  in  a  labyrinth  of  his  own  raising,  not  to  know  whether  the 
Boci  tree  he  meets  with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or  a  pear-tree. 
Thenagainhe  takes  particular  care  to  let  alitde  stream  which  flows  through 
bis  gaideni  run  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  do  through  an  open  field, 
so  &itit  generally  passes  through  banks  of  violets,  and  primroses,  plats 
of  willow  or  other  plants  that  seem  to  be  of  its  own  producing.  However 
finiky  the  humourist  may  have  been  in  his  taste,  he  was  yet  a  true  lover 

VOL.  IV.    NO.  XV.  Q 
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of  gardening.  **  Yofi  must  know^  Sir/'  says  he,  "that  I  look  upooT 
the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  most  iuiocent 
delights  in  human  life.  A  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our  first  par^nts- 
before  the  fall.  It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calmness  and 
tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  passions  at  rest.  It  gives  us  a 
great  insight  into  the  contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  sug- 
gests innumerable  subjecte  for  meditation.  I  cannot  but  thmk  the 
very  complacency  and  satisfaction  which  a  man  takes  in  these  works  of 
nature,  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  grievous  and  visible  change 
took  place  in  our  horticultural  system.  Our  straight  common-sense 
gravel-walks  that,  with  mathematical  correctness,  kd  us  the  nearest 
way  between  two  points,  were  bent  into  all  the  undulations  and  mean- 
ders of  a  German  tobacco-pipe ;  the  venerable  screens  of  yew  and 
holly,  which  clierished  and  protected  every  neighbouring  flower,  were 
swept  away  root  and  branch ;  the  Tritons  lost  their  watery  dominioB, 
and  sacrilegioufl  hands  attacked  even  the  long  lines  of  ancient  oaksr 
which  formed  so  fine  an  approach  to  every  old  mansion.  Ev&k  tb^ 
solid  patient  sun-dials,  whidi,  in  a  climate  like  this,  are  doomed  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions  so  sparingly,  but  whidi  yet,  in  doud  and  in  son- 
shine,  bore  on  their  plates  some  moral  saw  for  the  ^ification  of  the 
inquirer— even  they  were  cast  firom  their  bases,  as  though  the  new  gene- 
ration were  afraid  to  be  told  how  fast  the  pinions  of  Time  were  moving. 
Nay,  even  the  presiding  deities  of  the  spot  were  torn  from  their  pedes- 
tals. The  Apollo  Belvidere  was  compelled  to  quit  the  scene,  where, 
for  some  half  a  century,  he  had  been  watching  the  flight  of  his  arrow 
with  laudable  patience ;  and  the  Diana  was  carried  away  before  she  had 
achieved  her  purpose  of  drawing  forth  the  arrow,  upon  which  she  had 
been  intent  for  an  equal  number  of  years.  The  ruins  of  the  alcoves 
served  to  fill  up  the  sunk  fences,  and  instead  of  a  garden  fbmished 
with  all  the  richest  caprices  of  art,  the  houses  of  our  gentry  were  sur- 
rounded by  grounds  which  only  seemed  to  form  a  portion  of  their 
parks. 

In  Shenstone*s  time,  the  new  fisishion  had  not  arrived  at  its  height. 
There  were  still  pillars,  and  urns,  and  fountains,  and  sumtner-houaes 
left,  though  the  rectilinear  disposition  of  more  ancient  times  was  abo- 
lished. The  Leasowes  were  a  sort  of  sora  in  the  art.  Yet  was  Sfaen- 
stonc,  though  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  taste,  much  attached  in 
his  heart  to  the  antique  style.  His  idea  of  a  **  Lover's  walk"  was  in 
the  true  old  feeling,  with  '*  assignation  seats  with  proper  mottoes,  urns 
to  faithfiil  lovers,  trophies,  garlands,  &c"  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who 
ouffht  to  have  known  better,  has  ridiculed  what  ha  did  not  understand 
in  his  paper  on  the  tenants  of  the  Leasowes.  I,  for  one,  agree  per- 
fectly wiUi  Mr.  Truepenny,  the  button-maker,  when  he  employed  hia 
shears  to  some  purpose,  and  clipped  the  hedges ;  nor  do  I  altogether 
dissent  from  the  Sea-captain's  taste,  *'  in  making  Chinase  temples  and 
cage-work  summer-houses."  In  a  modem  garden,  I  am  sure,  one  may 
walk  for  ever  without  a  possibility  of  resting  oneself. 

But  hitherto  I  have  been  writing  about  what  many  of  your  readers, 
Mr.  Editor,  in  all  {n'obability,  never  beheld ;  for  these  fine  old  pkcea 
are  disappearinff  year  afW  year.  If  it  would  not  consiune  too  much 
spoce,  1  would  describe  that  ever-venerated  scene  in  whicfa  all  ray  ear** 
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liett  and  happiest  yemrt  were  paipod.  I  would  deicribe  the  avenue  of 
mossy  dnu  which  led  to  it,  its  many  regular  smooth-cropped  walks, 
che's^^iire  pigeon-house  (sure  appurtenance  to  an  ancient  mansion), 
asd  uMtt^  than  nil;  that  pleasant  south  alcove,  upon  whose  walls  the' 
itame  of  many  a  kind  and  excellent  friend  was  registered ;  yea;  aiid 
many  a  pencilled  rhyme  of  pairing  sweetness.  However,  I  know  not; 
if  once  I  ventured  upon  this  theme,  where  I  should  conclude;  sol  must 
contetit  myself  with  referring  all  whom  it  may  concern  to  the  Memoinf 
of  that  true  Sylvanus,  John  Evelyn,  for  a  bond  Jide  plan  of  an  an- 
cient garden  ;  and  to  my  Lord  Bacon's  Essay  on  Gardens,  if  they  wish 
to  ^ee  the  beau-idtai  of  such  a  place  :^^the  description  of  hk  garden' is* 
quite  poetickl.  Where  shall  we  find  a  more  beautiful  passage  than  the 
following,  unless  it  be  perchance  the  Duke's  first  speech  in  Twelfth 
Night  f  It  would  almost  persuade  one  that  the  heart  which  conceived 
stmi  thoughts  cduld  know  no  wickedness :  — **  And  because  thie  breaih' 
of  flowers  isfkffe  sweeter  in  the  aire  (w^ei^  it  comes  and  goes  likt  the  tear' 
htine  'o/musU:ke)th^n  jn  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is  more  fit  fbr  that' 
dehght,  than  to  know  what  be  the  flowers  and  paiits  which  doe  best 
perfume  the  aife." 

I  always  envy  what  Cowper  c^lls  "  the  occupations  of  a  retired 
gefttleman  in  his  garden."  Most  certiainlyj  a  gardener  is  a  happy  man.' 
He  is  ^  labourer  in  the  primitive  trade.  His  is  not  an  occupation  of 
m^re  dally  drudgery,  like  the  wretched  mechanic's,  whose  labours  pass 
through  hid  rapid  hands,  and  are  seen  no  more.  He  has  a  family, 
aronii^  hlhi,  fair,  beautiful,  ahd  flourishing,  whose  growth  and  welfare 
he  watxshes  over  with  a  parent's  lov^.  tie  has  friends,  old  friends,  who 
have  long  been'  his  faithful  cdmpaniohs.'  For  the  many  members  of  his 
vegetable  family  he  f^ls  all  the  varieties  of  human  sympathy.  The 
stout  ahd  sturdy  oak  excites  his  veneration  and  respect ;  he  honours  it 
fi>r  its  bold  endurance  of  the  storms,  and  the  unyielding  hardiness  of  its 
frame.  The  graceful  Acacia  is  the  woman  of  the  grove.  But  chiefly 
over  his  flower6  does  th^  i^pture  of  a  gardener's  heart  pour  itself  forth. 
He  is  their  father— to  him  they  owe  their  birth-^e  has  fostered  andF 
dierished  them — he  has  watched  their  crisp  leaves  bursting  from  the 
son,*and  has  protected  theil*  tender  infkricy  from  the  inject  and  the 
worm^ — he  is  attached  to  them  by  the  unknown  gratitude  which  thejr 
tf we  him,  and  when  in  their  flill  maturity  they  expand  into  their  sum- 
mer beauty,  and  pour  out  their  exquisite  perfume,  to  gaze  on  them, 
and  to  inhale  their  sweetness,  is  his  "  exceeding  great  reward."  Unlike 
a  mortal  progeny,  in  them  the  hopes  which  he  has  formed,  are  seldom 
disappoint^ ;  generation  succeeds  generation,  each  fresh  and  bloom- 
ing as  th^  former.    Trust  me;  a  gardener  is  a  very  happy  mart. 
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Bt  a  most  singular  arrangement,  the  day  in  which  a  Christian  bishop 
sufifered  mar^dom  1500  years  ago,  has  been  for  a  long  course  of 
time  commemorated  by  the  efRisions  of  earthly  love  and  ftmcy.  Not 
one  of  the  saints  days  in  our  calendar,  we  may  safely  say,  has  been  so 
honoured  by  the  Muses.  Little  dreamed  the  emperor  Valerianus, 
when  he  gave  the  order  which  doomed  this  persecuted  individual  to  the 
block,  that  he  was  bestowing  a  name  upon  a  day  to  be  held  in  a  plea- 
sant memory  by  youthful  swains  and  bluflhing  damsels — a  day  in  which 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom  has  little  place,  unless  indeed  the  Muse  may 
be  doomed  to  act  the  part  of  the  deceased  saint,  which,  I  bdUeve,  b 
pretty  often  the  case. 

The  day,  however,  and  ite  occupation,  have  been  somdiow  long 
settled,  and  it  is  really  a  pleasant  one.    It  is  aday  to  make  a  poet  fed 
himself  somebody.    Tiie  little  children  crowd  about  him  in  foil  depen- 
dence on  )iis  power  of  expressing  in  appropriate  language  their  baby- 
loves.     And  perhaps  some  full-grown  youth,  of  greater  modesty  than 
ordinary,  whose  poetical  spirit  hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  ardour  oi 
his  passion,  may  put  in  his  claim  to  the  like  indtilgence.     It  is  even 
possible  that  the  discreet  poet  may  be  entrusted  with  secrets  of  yet 
more  overpowering  importance ;  and  his  may  be  the  pleasant  lot  of 
touching  the  flinty  heart  of  some  yet  insensible  swain,  by  affecting  re- 
presentations of  long-concealed  maiden  tenderness.     What  a  proud 
and  happy  man  is  the  bard  then !     He  walks,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
walk,  with  a  head  more  erect  tban  usual,  conscious  that  he  bears  about 
with  him  a  hundred  secrets,  in  revealing  the  least  of  which  lie  might 
bring  whole  armies  of  lads  and  lasses,  grave  fathers,  mothers  and  aunts, 
upon  him,  exulting,  however,  in  the  reflection  that  there  is  a  jpower  in 
aUiance  with  him  which  will  effectually  enable  him  to  elude  discovery. 
If  he  be  of  a  malevolent  disposition,  it  might,  perhaps,  gratify  h^  to 
witness  the  torturing  anxiety  of  the  lover  for  whom  he  has  penned  a 
sonnet  (which  he  has  been  obliged  to  transcribe  and  alter  at  least  a 
dozen  times  before  it  was  sufficiently  tender)  under  the  uncertainty  of 
the  fair  one's  having  received  it  at  ail,  or  at  any  rate  having  given  it  a 
favourable  reception.     And  if  it  should  happen  (such  things  have  becmj 
that  the  &ir  one  herself,  ignorant  that  her  counsel  has  been  previously 
engaged  on  the  other  side,  should  call  in  his  aid  and  require  him  to 
weave  an  apprc^riate  answer  to  his  own  rhymes, — ^how  gratifying,  how 
pleasant  to  Uie  vanity  of  the  man  and  the  poet ! 

Not  but  that  in  these  degenerate  days  he  feels  his  consequence 
greatly  diminished,  when  every  eighth  man  is  an  "  universal  genius," 
when  people  are  not  content  with  being  their  own  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  barbers,  but  <*  every  man*'  must  be  "  his  own"  poet  too.  It  is  a 
certain  fiurt  (at  least  "  we  have  the  best  authority"  for  so  stating)  that 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  boardingnichools  are  regularly  taught 
to  maJce  verses ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  shame  indeed  if  Videntine's 
day  found  them  unfiuiflshed  with  appropriate  rhymes. 

As  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  in  my  time  I  have  penned  many  Valen- 
tines, and  after  my  reputation  was  established  have  been  pro/etsiomt^ 
consulted  on  many  more,  in  which  it  was  thought  a  little  criticism  if 
not  alteration  might  be  advisable,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  consider- 
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&Ue  Btodc  of  original  poems  of  this  sort ;  and  from  among  them  have 
selected  a  few  which  some  of  your  readers  may,  parhaps,  mentally 
compare  to  the  addresses  of  love-sick  Troubadours  to  their  ladies; 
Now  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  it  is  part  of  my  theory  on  the  subject  of 
Valentine  writing,  that  the  style  of  those  worthies  most  befits  compo« 
sitions  meet  for  an  admirer  to  offer  and  for  a  lady's  ear  to  listen  to ; 
and  I  am  for  considering  this  most  ancient  feast  as  a  faint  image  of 
those  principles  of  gallantry  which  graced  the  southern  revelries  in  the 
bright  reign  of  love  and  song«^  1  see  in  the  merry  circle  that  gathers 
on  this  happy  eve  many  &ces  calculated  to  form  a  most  respectable 
Cour  iTaiHour,  and  to  determineperplexed  *' passages  of  love,"^  particu>- 
larly  those  of  other  people.  The  sitting  is  not  held  sous  rormel  to  be 
sure,  but  that  is  because  our  gala-day  is  in  February,  not  on  bright 
May-day,  whose  genial  influence  we  can  otily  counterfeit  by  a  smiling 
lire.  Ilie  poet  lauds  his  mistress  as  devoutly  and  delicately;  and 
though  the  chill  of  the  season  sometimes  operates  unfavourably  on  the 
ardour  of  his  fancy,  yet  he  sings  with  greater  freedom  from  our  throw- 
ing around  him  a  veil  of  conventional  incognito,  while  we  still  leave  him 
sufficiently  unmasked  to  receive,  sooner  or  later,  the  smile  of  his  mis- 
tress,— a  reward  quite  as  great  as  any  golden  violet  awarded  by  the 
academy  of  the  Gai  Saber. 

To  return  to  my  subject : — ^Let  me  not  forfeit  my  claim  to  the  conr 
fidence  of  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  present  day, — a  con- 
fidence of  which  I  am  exceedingly  jealous.  I  can  assure  them,  that  of 
the  pieces  I  send  you  there  is  not  one  which  will  now  hurt  the  feelings 
of  a  siilgk  individual.  I  have  so  carefully  selected  them,  that  I  may  ven- 
ture to  subjoin  critical  remarks,  which  once  I  dared  not  have  uttered  to  the 
winds.  Yet  to  my  mind  each  poem  brings  a  crowd  of  recollections^ 
which  no  doubt  greatly  heightens  its  interest  as  I  transcribe ;  I  wish 
my  readers  could  follow  me  in  those  feelings.  The  first  I  shall  send 
you  is  pretty,  yet  it  is  a  little  babyish  or  so  ;  and  I  should  suspect  it  to 
be  written  by  a  young  lady  onlyjiLst  sixteen,  from  the  juvenility  of  the 
expressions  and  the  clink  of  the  verse. 

It  is  the  hour  ot  mornings  prime. 

The  youne  day  of  the  year. 
The  day  of  days  before  the  time 

When  brighter  hopes  appear. 
It  is  the  time  of  early  love 

When  suns  but  faintly  shine ; 
It  is  the  day,  all  days  above. 

The  sweet  St.  Valentine ! 

The  cold  soows  on  the  meadows  lie. 

And  not  a  leaf  is  green. 
Yet  here  and  there  in  yonder  sky 

A  gleam  of  light  is  seeA. 
So  Love,  young  Love,  'mid  storms  and  snow 

Darts  forth  a  light  divine ; 
So  darker  days  the  brightness  shew 

Of  thine,  St.  Valentine ! 

The  next  is  from  a  gentleman  of  course,  and  is  much  more  in  the 
Troubadour  style  ;  yet  I  should  greatly  doubt  whether  the  lady  who 
received  thb  had  any  just  grounds  for  reliaDce  on  her  lover's  sincerity. 
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It  it  too  laboured  and  lofty  to  be  the  ofiepring  itf  real  pastton;  an4 
waa,  I  belieye,  written  by  a  person  who  thou^t  more  of  nims^  than 
of  hia  mittrets. 

Mt  love  is  loTely  in  her  smik  of  light,-~ 
seauiifnl  smile!  that,  like  the  sun  in  May, 

Makes  the  sw.eet  landscape  look  more  purely  bright — 
Li^ht,  frolic  spirits,  icmocently  gay, 
'Wait  CD  her  steps,  and  chase  my  cares  away. 

My  love  is  lovely  in  her  awful  frown. 
Dashing  the  intoxicating  cup  from. me. 

Which  else  my  thought  too  soon  had  deem'd  my  own. 
And  in  her  high  and  matchless  dignity. 
Quelling  each  glance  too  passionately  f>ee.  . 

But  loveliest  is  my  love,  when  spirit  shaken 
By  years  of  patient,  meek  humility. 

One  softer  thought  will  in  her  breast  awaken. 
And  down  there  steals  a  tear  of  sympathy, — 
Ah  happy  he  whose  love  that  tear  shall  dry ! 

So  the  relenting  snows,  long  bound  by  frost. 
In  noontide  beams  their  apathy  resign. 

Free  and  unchecked,  no  more  their  motion  cross'd. 
Melting  and  mingling  hasten  to  combine — 
So  misled  be  our  hearts,  sweet  Valentine  I 

The  next  is  of  so  threatening  a  kind  that  I  think  I  have  understood 
the  poor  wight,  who,  with  a  mixture  of  feigned  bravery  and  re^  cow- 
ardice, penned  it,  and  who  well  knowing  that  his  mistress  suspected  him, 
did  not  venture  to  appear  before  her  till  the  month  of  May  Mlowing. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  break  my  pledge  of  secrecy  when  I 
hint  he  was  very  favourably  received,  considering  the  ofience  given. 

I  must  sigh — for  thy  joy  is  my  sadness  ; 
I  must  weep— for  my  g^ef  is  thy  gladness ; 
And  mourn — for  thy  mirth  is  in  mourning. 
O'er  \'anbh'd  hopes,  never  returning  j — 
Yet,  lady,  bethink  thee,  my  sorrow 
Thus  nobly  begotten  may  Borrow 
A  grandeur,  a  deathless  renown, 
Unperishing,  bright  as  thine  own  : 
Then  smile,  or  immortal  shall  be 
The  frown  now  impending  o'er  me. 
Smile,  lady;  thy  beauty  shall  fail  thee. 
No  more  shall  its  radiance  avail  thee. 
If  the  wrath  of  the  Poet  assail  thee. 
Smile,  proud  one !  or  tremble  before  me, — 
To  rapture  and  blessing  restore  me. 
Or,  throned  on  the  seat  of  the  scorning, 
I  '11  place  thee,  the  fickle  one's  warning— 
And  maidens  shall  see,  and  beware 
Of  the  bitter  reveugeof  despair! 

The  next  is  from  a.  poor  melancholy  witling,  who  really  loved  hoc^ 
because  it  added  to  his  stock  of  romantic  musings.  If  his  lady  had 
smiled  upon  him,  it  would  infallibly  have  broken  the  charm,  and  his 
heart  also.  But  from  this  catastrophe  he  was  happily  delivered.  He 
has  not  unaptly  pourtrayed  his  feelings  in  these  Imes,  and  dierefbre  I 
select  them  from  among  a  dozen  more  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
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I^r  Primrose !  that  through  covering  snow 

Peep'st  forth  the  mom  to  greet. 
Why  fairer  than  the  Rose  art  thou  ? 

Tnan  summer  flowers  more  sweet  ? 
fFky,  ask'st  thou  ?    Doth  not  Nature  stil) 

In  mati  thus  wayward  prove  ? 
Must  she  not  charge  the  cup  with  ill 

Ere  aught  he  finds  to  lore  ? 

And  has  not  Love,  by  fortune's  blast, 

fiv  storms,  by  perils  tried. 
And  more  than  conqueror  proved, — at  last 

'Mid  smiles  and  sunshine  died  ? 
Yes  I  thou  that  liv'st  oo  Hope,  believe 

That  Hope  is  man's  tnie  bliss — 
No  brighter  joy  hath  Heaven  to  give. 

No  Miirer  nower  than  this. 

It  is  said  that  the  sweet  air  of  **  Rousseau's  Dream,"  to  which  all  our 
poets,  now-a-days,  have  a  song,  was  first  imported  into  this  country 
twenty-two  years  ago,  and  that  the  first  English  words  ever  written  to 
it  were  in  the  form  of  a  serenade  from  a  lover  to  his  betrothed  on  the 
rooming  of  Valentine's  day.  If  this  be  true,  my  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
thank  me  for  laying  before  them  a  copy  of  these  lines. 
Health  to  thee,  mine  own  sweet  lady ! 

Health  and  blessing,  first  and  last  I 
Now  may  Heaven,  all  bounteous,  aid  me. 

Round  thv  path  new  spells  to  cast. 
Blessed  be  tnine  early  morning ! 
.     .  Blessed  be  thine  evening  close  I 

Bless'd  thy  going  and  returning. 
Summer  hours,  and  winter  snows. 

Not  to  thee,  all  undeceiving. 

Pure  of  spirit^  frank  of  heart. 
Shall  the  Muse,  her  fictions  weaving. 

Act  the  faithless  flatterer's  part. 
Win  and  wear  thy  prize,  sweet  lady ! 

Faith  as  true,  as  pure  as  thine  ;  ■ 
Love  and  service  ever  ready 

From  thy  well-known  Valentine.  B. 


SONNET. — FRANCESCO    REDI. 
<<  Era  '1  mio  animo  rozzo  e  selvaggio." 

My  mind  was  like  a  rugged  soil  that  lay 
With  thick  and  cloudy  darkness  overspread. 
Which  chilling  skies  and  iron  seasons  made    ^ 
A  sterile  waste,  with  their  ungentle  sway. 

Warm'd  in  the  light  of  Beauty's  genial  ray. 
Its  icy  bands  were  loosed,  its  rigour  fled. 
And  many  a  budding  flow'ret  rear'd  its  head. 

As  blooms  the  meadow  in  the  prime  of  May. 

Then  came  Love's  j^tle  summer  breath,  to  form 
Flowers  into  fruit :  and  soon  hb  fostering  care 
Had  to  a  golden  Autumn  led  the  way ; — 

But  ah  1  feU  Jealousy's  untimely  storm 
Stirr'd  by  my  lovely  foe,  soon  fill'd  the  air. 
And  swept  the  har\'cst  of  my  hopes  away. 
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(Coodndtod  fron  p«ge  173.) 

AccoitDiNO  to  my  promise  I  went  to  dine  with  Voltaire  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  met  the  Duke  de  Villars.  He  had  just  arrived  at 
Geneva  to  consult  the  celebrated  physician  Trondiin,  who  had  some 
years  before  saved  his  life.  I  said  very  little  during  dinner,  but  after- 
wards Voltaire  entered  into  a  conversation  with  me  about  the  constitu- 
tion of  Venice :  he  knew  that  I  was  dissatisfied  with  die  government ; 
I  nevertheless  disappointed  his  expectations.  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince him  that  no  country  in  the  world  enjoyed  greater  liberty  than  Venice. 
Perceiving  the  subject  was  not  agreeable  to  roe,  he  took  me  aside,  and 
went  with  me  into  his  garden,  of  which  he  styled  himself  tlie  creator; 
When  we  came  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  avenue,  close  to  a  running 
water,  "  This,"  said  he,  *'  is  the  Rhone,  which  I  send  to  France.'*  He 
at  the  same  time  directed  my  attention  to  the  beautiful  prospect  he  had 
of  Geneva  and  Mont  Blanc. 

He  afterwards  began  a  conversation  upon  Italian  literature,  and  evin- 
ced great  ingenuity  and  much  learning;  but  his  conclusions  were  gene- 
rally erroneous :  I  however  allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  opinion.  He  disagreed 
with  me  on  Homer,  Dante,  and  Petrarch.  Hisjudgment  of  the  works  of 
these  great  men  is  well  known.  He  could  not  ren*ain  from  writing  exactly 
as  objects  represented  themselves  to  his  own  mind,  and  this  has  greatly 
injured  him  in  the  public  opinion.  I  contented  ipyself  with  merely  rely- 
ing, that  if  these  great  men  had  not  really  deserved  theildmiration  of  all 
who  had  studied  tibem,  tliey  would  not  have  acquired  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  they  still  maintained. 

The  Duke  de  Villars,  and  the  celebrated  Tronchin,  had  in  the  mean 
time  joined  us  again. 

Tronchin  was  tall,  well  formed,  obliging,  eloquent  without  being 
talkative,  a  profound  naturalist,  a  man  of  genius,  and,  as  a  {^ysician,  a 
favourite  pupil  of  Boerhaave.  He  was  entirely  free  ^om  the  talkative- 
ness and  quackery  of  the  inferior  class  of  his  profession.  He  expected 
the  cure  of  his  patients  chiefly  from  a  proper  regimen ;  but  to  deter- 
mine this,  a  man  must  he  an  accurate  and  philptophical  observer. 

The  exterior  of  the  Duke  de  Villars,  then  governor  of  Provence, 
attracted  my  principal  attention.  When  I  contemplated  his  figure  and 
demeanour,  I  fancied  I  saw  a  woman  of  sixty-  years  of  age  in  men's 
clothes,  who,  though  now  lean,  shrunk,  and  feeble*  might  have  been 
handsome  in  her  youth,  ^is  copper-coloured  cheeks  were  painted  with 
rouge,  his  lips  with  carmine,  his  eye-brows  black,  and  he  had  artificial 
teed^  and  hair.  A  well-scented  pomatum  kept  the  curls  close  to  his 
head,  and  a  large  nosegay,  fixed  in  the  uppermost  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  reached  to  his  chin.  He  affected  the  amiable  man  kk  every  thing, 
and  spoke  so  affectedly  and  lispingly,  that  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand him.  He  was,  in  other  respects,  polite  and  condescending,  but 
all  his  manners  were  of  the  taste  prevalent  in  the  time  of  the  Regency. 

I  accompanied  Voltaire  into  his  sleeping^room,  where  he  changed 
his  wig,  and  the  little  cap  he  used  to  wear  under  it  as  a  preservadve 
against  rheumatism.  On  his  wridng-table  lay  several  Italian  poets,  and 
among  others,  the  "  La  Secchia  rapita"  of  Tassoni.  "  This,"  said  he, 
"  is  the  only  tragi-bomic  poem  Italy  possesses.     Tassoni  was  a  monk, 
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and  UBitcd  with  learning  a  taste  for  tbe  beUes-lettret«     At  a  poet  he  is 
not  without  flemus.*'  • 

C.  "  His  udent  as  a  poet,  I  v»tU  not  diip«te,  but  I  will  not  aUow  tbat  be 
was  a  learned  man.  He  derided  die  system  of  CopemicuSy  and  maintained 
that  neither  tlie  theory  of  the  moon's  phases,  nor  that  of  the  eclipses,  could 
be  established  upon  it.'' 

^.  *' Where  has  he  made  so  foolish  an  assenkm?'* 

C,  "  In  his  *  Discorsi  Academici.' " 

y,  *'  I  do  not  possess  them,  but  I  will  procure  them." 
Voltaire  then  wrote  down  die  title,  and  continued, 

V.  "  Yet  Tassoni  severely  censures  your  Petrarch,  and  1  conceive  justly/' 

C  **  This  has  done  as  little  honour  to  his  scientific  mind  and  taste,  as  it  has 
to  that  of  Muraiori." 

F',  "  There  he  is !— you  will  surely  acknowledge  his  profound  erudition." 

a  **  Est  ubi  peccat.^ 

Voltaire  now  took  me  into  a  room  and  shewed  me  a  number  of  par- 
cels, amounting  perhaps  to  a  hundred.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  my  cor- 
respondence. You  see  here  nearly  fifty  thousand  letters,  which  I  have 
answered." 

C  '*  Do  you  keep  copies  of  your  answers  ?** 

y.  ''Of  a  great  many  of  them.    I  keep  an  amaouensis  for  that  purpose." 

C.  ''  I  know  booksellers  who  would  give  you  a  high  price  for  tnesc  trea-. 
surcs." 

V,  "  JBe  on  your  guard  with  the  booksellers,  should  you  ever  publish  a . 
work ;  but  perhaps  you  have  already  published  something  I" 

C.  **  I  will  begin  when  1  am  older." 
I  then  quoted  a  macaronic  strophe  from  Merlin  Cocci.* 

y.  "What  is  that?" 

C  ''  A  strophe  of  a  celebrated  poem  of  twenti^four  qintos." 

y.  "Celebrated?" 

C  "  At  least  deserving  lo  be  so,  which  is  still  more.  But  to  enjoy  it,  one 
must  be  roaster  of  the  dialect  of  Mantua." 

y.  "  Oh  1  I  shall  understand  it :  pray  procure  it  for  me." 

C.  '*  To-morrow  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  presenting  it  to  you,  and  of 
begging  your  acceptance  of  it." 

y.  **  X  on  will  oblige  me  much." 

We  were  now  call^  to  join  the  company,  and  two  hours  passed  away  in 
social  conversation.  The  great  poet  shone  and  entertained  the  whole  cir- 
cle. He  was  constantly  applauded,  although  his  satires  were  sometimes 
very  severe.  He  always  laughed  at  them  himself,  and  most  of  the  com- 
pany joined  him.  It  was  imposnble  to  keep  a  better  house  than  Vokaire 
did.  In  fiict  he  was  the  only  person  who  gave  a  good  dinner.  He  was 
then  sixhr-six  years  of  age,  and  had  an  annual  income  of  li05,OOOlivreB. 
Those  who  assert  that  he  becaane  rich  by  tiding  an  nnfiiir  advantage 
over  the  booksellers  are  mistaken.  The  booksdlers,  on  the  contrary, 
acted  unfairly  towards  him,  except  only  the  Cramers  t»  whose  fortune 
he  made.  He  gave  them  his  works  as  a  present,  and  thus  promoted 
their  circulation.  During  my  stay  with  him,  he  sent  Aem  his  **  Prin- 
cess of  Babylon/*  a  charming  tale,  which  he  wrote  in  three  davs. 

The  next  day  I  sent  Voltaire  an  epistle  iik  blank  verse,  which  cost 
me  more  trouble  than  if  I  had  written  it  in  rhyme.  I  at  the  same 
time  enclosed  to  him  the  poem  of  TheophHus  Folingo,  which  was  wron|f, 
I  ought  to  have  foreseen  that  it  would  not  please  him*     Voltaire  did 

*  A  kind  of  bnvlesqae  poetnr  of  the  Italians,  interspersed  with  popular  expres- 
sions, to  which  Latin  or  other  foreign  terminations  are  given. 
f  At  Amsterdam. 
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■ot  mate  liis  appearance  at  diniier;  but  the  jpreaence  of  Madane 
Denis  was  a  sufficient  compensation.  She  had  read  raudi,  and  to  a 
refined  taste  she  joined  a  sound  judgment,  without  being  arrogant. 
She  greatly  admired  Frederic  II.  Voltaire  entered  the  room  about 
^e  o'clock  with  a  l^ter  in  his  hand.     Addressing  me, 

F.  **  Do  you  know  the  seoator  Mai^ui  AlheigSti  Capoodli^  of  Bcrfo^fsa, 
and  the  Count  Paradisi?'* 

C.  **  I  know  Paradisi :  and  by  report  and  hb  reputation,  I  know  Alber- 
flAti :  he>  however,  is  not  a  senator :  he  is  only  a  member  of  '  the  For^  of 
Bologna,  of  which  there  are  fifty !" 

V:  **  Bless  me !    You  tell  me  a  riddle !" 

C.  "  Do  you  know  him  ?" 

V.  *'  No !  but  he  announces  that  he  sends  me  the  dramatic  works  of  Grol- 
doni,  Bologna  sausages,  and  a  translation  of  my  Tancred.  He  intends  to  pay 
me  a  visit. 

C.  "  He  will  not  come.     He  is  too  wise  for  thau" 
■  F.  *'  Too  wise !     How  so  ?    But  certainly  it  is  a  folly  to  visit  me  !** 

C,  "For  Albergati,  it  certainly  is.  He  well  knows  how  much  he  must 
lose  by  it  At  present  he  deceives  himself,  and  he  rejoices  in  the  high  opinion- 
which  he  thinks  you  have  of  him.  But  if  he  visits  you,  he  may  be  sure  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  abilities  with  accuracy,  and  then  farewell  illusion. 
He  is  otherwise  a  gallant  cavalier,  who  spends  his  six  thousand  ducats  a 
year  -y  but  he  has  the  theatrical  mania.  He  is  a  good  actor,  and  has  written 
some  comedies  in  prose,  but  they  make  nobody  laugh.'* 

F,  "  Your  rec6mmendation  of  him  is  goon.  But  as  to  hb  being  one  of 
*  the  forty,'  of  which  there  are  fifly !    How  is  this  to  be  understood  V* 

C  "  Just  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  understood,  that  in  Basil  it  is  noon  at 
eleven  o'clock." 

F".  **  I  understand  you :  in  the  same  way  as  your  senate  of  ten  consbts  of 
fifteen  members." 

C.  "  Yes :  but  with  the  damned  forty  in  Bologna  it  has  another  meaning." 

F  "Why  do  you  call  them  damnecf?" 

C,  "They  are  not  subject  tp  the  fiscus.  They  therefore  commit,  all 
crimes  for  which  they  have  an  inclination,  and  then  leave  the  country,  that 
they  mayspend  their  income  without  being  disturbed." 

F  "  That  is  not  a  damnation  :  it  is  a  redemption. — ^Bui  to  return  to  our 
former  subject ;  Albergati  b  certainly  a.learned  man." 

C7.  "  He  knows  his  native  language  and  writes  well ;  but  he  tires  his 
readers,  for  he  is  too  fond  of  hearing  himself.  Conciseness  b  entirely  foreign 
to  him,  and  he  has  but  Jitde  genius." 

y,  "  He  is  an  actor, "you  say?" 

C.  "  An  excellent  -one,  when  he  performs  his  own  pieces,  and  when  he 
plays  the  parts  of  lovers." 

fT.  "Is  he  handsome?" 

C.  "  On  the  stage  he  is,  but  not  when  seen  near.  He  has  an  unmeaning 
fSwse." 

F.  *'  But  his  pieces  please." 

C.  "  By  no  means.    If  they  were  understood,  they  would  be  hissed." 

V,  "  What  do  you  think  of  Goldoni  ?" 

C.  "  He  is  our  Molicre." 

V,  "  Why  does  he  call  himself  the  p<fet  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  K' 

C  "  Because  he  delights  in  a  title.  The  duke  does  not  know  any  thing  of 
it.  For  the  same  reason  he  calls  him  self  an  advocate;  because  it  is  in  his 
power  to  become  one.  He  b  a  good  writer  of  comedy,  and  Uiat  b  all  that 
can  be  said  of  him.  All  Venice  knows  that  I  am  his  friend.  He  never  shines 
in  company :  he  is  extremely  tiresome,  and  as  soft  as  a  penny-roll." 

y,  "  Exactly  in  the  same  sense  they  have  written  to  me  concecniog  him. 
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HfteyMyabo  that  he  is  poor^  and  hai  I«ft  Venioe.  Thii  will  be  iorjvrioas  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  theatre,  at  which  his  pieces  are  performed/' 

C,  "It  was  proposed  to  give  him  a  pension,  but  ttie  proposition  waa  over- 
mled :  they  think,  that  if  a  pension  is  allowed  him>  he  will  cease  to  write." 

f^  '<  Homer  was  also  denied  a  pension,  from  a  fear  lest  all  blind  persons 
diould  demand  a  pension.'' 

The  day  passed  cheerfully  away.  Voltaire  thanked  me  for  my 
Macaronicon,  and  promised  to  read  it.  He  then  shewed  me  a  Jesuit, 
whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service.  "  His  name/'  said  he,  "  is 
Adam ;  but  he  is  not  the  first  man."  I  was  infomied  he  used  to  play 
at  tric-trac  with  him,  and  whenever  Voltaire  lost,  he  flung  the  dice- 
box  and  dice  at  the  Jesuit's  head. 

The  day  bef9re  my  departure  had  now  arrived ;  I  was  once  more  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  this  great  man,  but  he  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  exhibiting  himself  to  me  also  as  overbearing,  sarcastic,  and  severe* 

He  said  during  dinner,  that  he  certainly  felt  obliged  to  me  for  the 
present  I  had  made  him  of  Merlin  Cocci,  doubtless  with  the  best  in- 
tention, but  that  be  could  not  thank  me  for  the  encomiums  that  accom- 
rmied  it,  for  he  had  throvm  away  four  hours  in  reading  its  stupidities, 
was  quite  amazed ;  but  I  suppressed  my  feelings,  and  calmly  re- 
plied, "  If  ever  you  should  read  it  again,  you  will,  perhaps,  honour 
the  author  with  a  better  eulogy  than  mine.  You  have  had  repeated 
instances  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  first  perusid  to  enable  a  person  to 
judge  accurately  of  an  authbr's  abilities.'' 

V.  "  That  is  true :  but  notwidistanding  I  give  up  your  Merlin,  I  have 

placed  it  at  the  side  of  the  Pucelle  of  Chapelain. ' 

C.  "  That  too  has  bad  verses ;  and  yet  it  pleases  all  connoisseurs." 

f^.  *'  The  Pucelle  is  a  good  poem :  Chapelain  was  a  poet.     His  talents  have 

not  escaped  my  observation." 

My  declaration,  I  imagine,  irritated  Voltaire,  and  indeed  I  might 
have  expected  it,  after  he  told  me  that  he  had  f^aced  Merlin's  Maca- 
ronicon  at  the  side  of  the  Pucelle.  I  had  heard  of  an  indecent  poem 
of  that  name  being  in  circulation,  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author.  His  denial,  however,  made  me  think  he  would  suppress  his 
displeasure  at  my  remarks ;  but  I  was  mistaken.  He  opposed  me  with 
much  warmth  and  peevishness.  I  also  became  |»eevish.  *'  Chapelain,' 
said  I,  '*  has  the  merit  of  having  made  his  subject  agreeable,  without 
courting  the  applause  of  his  reefers  by  indeecMcs  and  blasphemies. 
This  is  also  the  opinion  of  my  preceptor,  Monsieor  de  Crebillon." 

f^.  "  You  have  named  an  able  judge;  but  may  I  aak,  what  my  colleague 
Crebillon  taught  you  ?" 

C.  **  He  taught  me  to  speak  French  in  less  than  two  years ;  and  ftom  mo- 
tives of  eratitude  I  translated  his  Radamist  into  lulian  Alexandrines.  I  am 
the  first  Italian  who  has  attempted  this  measure  in  our  knsuage." 

y,  "  Pardon  me :  the  first  was  my  fiiend  Peter  Jacob  MartcUi."— 

C.  '*  Rather  pardon  yourself." 

f^.  **  But  I  have  his  works,  that  were  printed  at  Bologna,  in  my  house." 

C.  **  Verses  of  fourteen  syllables  you  may  have,  but  without  alternate  male 
and  female  rhyme.  The  good  man,  nevertheless,  really  thought  he  had  com-, 
posed  Alexandrines.  I  could  not  help,  smiling  at  his  preface.  Perhaps  yo^ 
did  not  read  iu" 

V,  "  Sir,^  I  have  a  rase  for  reading  prefaces.  Martelli  prorei,  that  his 
'veises  must  sound  to  an  Italian  ear  exactly  as  the  Alexandrines  do  to  a  French 
ear." 
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C,  **  Ht  has  been  greatly  mistaken,  and  you  yourself  shall  judge.  Your 
male  verse  has  only  twelve  syllables,  and  the  female  thirteen.  All  the  verses 
of  Martelli  haVe  fourteen,  except  those  which  terminate  with  a  lon^  syllable, 
which,  as  you  know,  at  the  conclusion  is  always  considered  as  equivalent  to 
two.  Now  you  will  observe,  that  Martelli  has  always  seven  feet  m  the  first 
line ;  while  the  Alexandrine  of  the  French  contains  but  six  feet.  Conse- 
quently your  friend  Martelli  was  either  deaf,  or  had  an  incorrect  ear*" 

V.  **  Do  you  then  observe  all  Our  rules  in  your  Alexandrine  verse  ?'* 

C.  *'  All :  but  it  costs  us  great  trouble,  for  most  of  our  words  terminate 
with'  a  short  syllable.** 

V,  "  And  what  effect  has  your  new  measure  produced  ?" 

C.  "  It  displeased ;  and  for  this  reason,  no  one  understood  how  to  recite 
my  verses.  However,  when  I  read  them  myself  in  private  cirdes^  I  was 
always  applauded.'* 

V.  **  Do  you  remember  some  passages  of  your  Radambt  ?'* 

C.  *•  As  many  as  you  would  lute  to  hear.** 

I  then  recited  to  him  the  same  passage,  which,  ten  years  before,  I 
had  repeated  to  Crebillon  in  blank  verse ;  and  it  seemed  to  make  an 
impression  on  him.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  observe  any  effort  on 
my  part,  and  this  was  certainly  the  best  commendation  he  could  give. 
He  then  recited  to  me  a  passage  from  his  Tancred,  which  at  that  time 
had  not  been  published :  it  has  since  been  justly  considered  as  a  mas* 
ter-piece. 

We  should  have  parted  good  friends,  bat  I  unfortunately  quoted  a 
passage  of  Horace,  to  say  something  flattering  to  Voltaire. 

F.  *'  Horace  was  a  great  teacher  of  dramatic  poetry.  The  rules  which  he 
has  ^ven  us  will  never  become  obsolete.** 

C.  "  One  of  his  rules  you  neglect,  and  only  one,  but  you  do  it  as  becomes 
a  great  man." 

r."  Which  is  it?" 

C  "  You  do  not  write  corUentus  pauds  lectorUms.^ 

F,  **  If  Horace  had  bad  to  contend  with  superstition,  he  would,  like  myself, 
have  written  for  the  whole  world.*' 

C.  "  I  believe  you  might  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  this  contest  \  for 
you  will  never  succeed  in  extirpating  superstition.  And  if  you  were  to 
succeed,  pray  what  would  you  substitute  for  it  ?'* 

V,  **1  admire  that :  when  I  deliver  the  world  from  a  monster  whfch  de- 
vours it,  I  am  asked,  what  I  will  put  in  its  place !" 

C  '*  B«it  superstition  does  not  devour  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  world 
wants  it." 

V,  '*  I  love  mankind  1 1  wish  to  see  them  as  happy  as  myselfl  and  free.  But 
freedom  and  superstition  can  never  agree.  Where  do  you  find  that  slavery 
renders  a  nation  nappy  ?** 

C,  **  Would  you  then  see  the  people  possessed  of  sovereignty?" 

V.  "  God  forbid !     Only  o»ur  must  rule.*' 

C,  **  Then  superstition  is  necessary ;  for  without  it  the  people  will  not 
obey  the  monarch.** 

f\  **  Let  me  hear  nothing  of  monarchy.  This  word  reminds  me  of  despot- 
ism, which  I  hate  as  much  as  slaveiy." 

C  "  But  what  do  you  then  desire  ? — If  only  one  is  to  rule,  I  cannot  view 
him  in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  monarch." 

K  "  I  wouM  have  him  to  rule  over  a  free  people,  and  then  he  will  be  their 
head,  without  our  calling  him  monarch ;  for  he  couM  not  then  act  arbitrarily." 

C«  *'But  Addison  says,  that  such  a  monarch,  such  a  chief,  cannot  in  re- 
ality be  found.  1  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Hobbes.  Of  two  evik  we  must 
choose  the  least.  A  people  without  superstition  will  become  philosophers, 
and  philosophers  will  not  obey.  To  be  happy,  a  people  must  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection, in  restraint,  in  chains.*' 
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y.  "  If  you  had  read  my  writiitgs,  you  would  haye  seen  that  I  have  proved 
superstition  to  be  the  greatest  enemy  to  Kings." 

fc.  "  I  have  read  and  studied  your  writings  repeatedly,  and  never  more, as- 
siduously than  when  I  differed  from  you  in  opinion.  Your  predominant  pas- 
sion is  love  for  the  human  race.  Est  ubi  peccas.  It  makes  ^ou  bhnd.  Love 
mankind,  but  love  them  as  they  are.  They  are  not  susceptible  of  the  bene- 
fit you  intend  for  them.  If  they  followed  your  advice,  they  would  only  be- 
come unhappy  and  wicked.  Leave  them,  therefore,  the  monster  that  devours 
them.  It  IS  aear  to  them.  I  never  laughed  more  than  when  I  read  that  Don 
Quixotte  found  himself  in  the  greatest  perplexity  how  he  should  defend  him- 
self against  the  ealley-slaves,  whom,  out  of  generosity,  he  had  liberated." 
V,  **  Do  you  feel  yourself  free  at  Venice  V* 

C  '*  As  tree  as  we  can  be  under  an  aristocratic  government.  We  do  not 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  England:^  but  we  are  contented.  My  imprisonment, 
for  instance,  of  which  yon  have  heard,  was  certainly  a  violent  measure ;  but 
I  knew  I  had  abused  my  liberty,  and  there  were  moments  when  I  could  not 
help  approving  of  my  arrest,  although  the  legal  formalities  had  been  omitted." 
V,  "If  that  be  the  case,  nobody  is  free  in  Venice." 
C.  '.'  Perhaps  so.  But  you  will  confess  that  to  be  free,  it  is  sufficient  to 
think  oneself  free." 

y.  **  I  do  not  immediately  grant  this.  Even  the  members  of  your 
aristocracy  are  not  free.  They  cannot,  for  example,  go  abroad  witnoat 
permission." 

C.  **  The  law,  which  prevents  them,  was  made  by  themselves.  It  was 
intended  to  uphold  their  sovereignty.  Would  you  ss^  the  citizen  of  Bern  is 
not  free,  because  he  is  bound  by  regulations  of  expense.  He  has  himself 
assisted  in  forming  these  laws." 

Voltaire  wishing  to  change  the  subject  of  our  conversationy  asked 
me,  whence  I  came  ? 

C  **  From  Roches.  I  should  never  have  fbrffiven  myself,  had  I  left  Swit- 
zerland without  having  seen  the  celebrated  Halter.  It  has  ever  been  a  feast 
to  me  to  pay  my  homage  to  the  great  geniuses  of  the  age,  and  you  have  now 
fi^rnished  toe  seasoning." 

V,  "  You  must  have^een  pleased  with  Monsieur  de  Haller.'' 
C. "  I  spent  three  delightful  days  with  him." 
F.  *'  I  conspratulate  you.    He  is  a  man  to  whom  we  must  bow." 
C.  **  I  think  so  too.    You  render  him  justice.    I  lament  that  he  did  not 
exercise  equal  justice  towards  you.'* 

F.  ''  Ha  1  Ila !  Ha  1  He  thinks  ill  of  me,  and  I  think  well  of  him.  Very 
possibly  we  are  both  mistaken. 

We  all  applauded  this  answer.  Its  chief  value  consisted  in  its 
promptness. 

We  now  concluded  our  conversation  on  literal  subjects :  and  I  re* 
mained  silent  as  long  as  Voltaire  continued  with  Uie  company.  I  then 
paid  my  respects  to  Madame  Denis,  offering  to  execute  any  commis- 
sions she  might  have  for  Rome,  and  prepared  for  my  departure,  not 
without  self-satisfaction  at  my  last  combat  with  this  athletic  cliampion ; 
but  also  with  some  portion  of  chagrin,  which,  for  ten  years,  made  me 
a  severe  judge  of  all  that  I  read,  both  old  and  neWf  irom  the  pen  of 
this  great  man. 
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On  Milton's  Sonnets, 
The  great  object  of  the  Sonnet  seems  to  be,  ^  express  in  musical 
numbers^  and  as  it  were  with  undivided  breath,  some  ocdisional  thought 
or  personal  feeling,  "some  fee-grief  due  to  the  poet's  breast."    It  is  a 
sigh  uttered  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  an  involuntary  aspiration 
bom  and  dying  in  the  same  moment.     I  have  idways  been  fond  of  Mil- 
ton's Sonnets  for  this  reason,  that  they  have  more  of  this  personal  and 
internal  character  than  any  others;  and  they  acquire  a  double  value 
when  we  consider  that  tbey  come  from  the  pen  of  the  lofUest  of  our 
poets.     Compared  with   Paradise  Lost,  they  are  like  tender  flowers 
that  adorn  the  base  of  some   proud  column  or  stately  temple.     The 
author  in  the  one  could  work  himself  up  with  unabated  fortitude  ''to 
the  height  of  his  great  argument;"  but  in  the  other  he  has  shewn  that 
he  could  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,  and  after  the  lightning  and 
the  thunder-bolt  of  his  pen,  lets  fall  some  drops  of  natural  pity  over 
hapless  infirmity,  mingling  strains  with  the  nightingale's,  '*  most  musi- 
cal most  melancholy."    The  inUnortal  poet  pours  his  mortal  sorrows 
into  6ur  breasts,  and  a  tear  falls  from  his  sightless  orbs'  on  the  friendly 
hand  he  presses.     The  Sonnets  are  a  kind  of  pensive  record  of  past 
achievements,  loves,  and  friendships,  and  a  noble  exhortation  to  lUra- 
self  to  bear  up  with  cheerful  hope  and  confidence  to  the  last.     Some 
of  them  are  of  a  more  quaint  and  humourous  character ;   but  I  speak 
of  those  only,  which  are  intended  to  be  serious  and  pathetical. — I  do 
not  know  indeed  but  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  the  first  effusions 
of  this  sort  of  natural  and  personal  sentiment  in  the  language.     Dnim- 
mond's  ought  perhaps  to  be  excepted,  were  they  formed  less  closely  on 
the  model  of  Petrarch's,  so  as  to  be  often  little  more  than  translations  Of 
the  Italian  poet     But  Milton's  Sonnets  are  truly  his  own  in  allusion, 
thought,  and  versification.     Those  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  was  a 
great  transgressor  in  this  way^  turn  sufficiently  on  himself  and  his  own 
adventures;  but  they  are  elaborately  quaint  and  intricate,  and  more 
like  riddles  than  sonnets.     They  are    *'  very  tolerable  and  not  to  be 
endured.'^    Shakspeare's,  which  some  persons  better  informed  itt  such 
matters  than  1  can  pretend  to  be,  profess  to  cry  up  as  "  the  divine, 
the  matchless,  what  you  will," — to  say  nothing  of  the  want  of  point  or 
a  leading,  prominent  idea  in  most  of  them,  are  I  think  overcharged 
and  monotonous,  and  as  to  their  ultimate  drift,  as  for  mysftlf,  I  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.     Yet  some  of  them,  I  own,  are  sweet 
even  to  a  sense  of  faintness,  luscious  as  the  woodbine,  and  graceful  and 
luxuriant  like  it.     Here  is  one. 

"  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing  ; 

That  neavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leapM  with  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 

Nor  did  I  wonaer  at  the  lilies  white. 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 

Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and  you  away. 

As  with  your  shadow,  I  with  these  did  play." 
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I  am  not  aware  of  any  writer  of  Sonnets  worth  mentioning  here  till 
long  after  Milton,  that  is,  till  the  time  of  Warton  and  the  revival  of  a 
taste  for  Italian  and  for  our  own  early  literature.  During  the  rage  for 
French  models,  the  Sonnet  had  not  been  much  studied.  It  is  a  mode 
of  composition  that  depends  entirely  on  expression  ;  and  this  the  French 
and  artificial  style  gladly  dispenses  witli,  as  it  lays  no  particular  stress 
on  any  thing— except  vague,  general  common-places.  Warton's  Son- 
nets are  undoubtedly  exquisite,  both  in  style  and  matter :  they  are 
poetical  and  philosophical  effusions  of  very  delightful  sentiment ;  but 
the  thoughts,  though  fme  and  deeply  felt,  are  not,  like  Milton's  subject^, 
identified  completely  with  the  writer,  and  so  far  want  a  more  individual 
interest.  Mr.  Wordsworth's  are  also  finely  conceived  and  high-sound- 
ing Sonnets.  They  mouth  it  well,  and  are  said  to  be  sacred  to  Liberty. 
Brutns's  exclamation,  "Oh  Virtue,  I  thought  thee  a  substance,  but  I 
find  thee  a  shadow,"  was  not  considered  as  a  compliment,  but  as  a  bit- 
ter sarcasm.  The  beauty  of  Milton's  Sonnets  is  their  sincerity,  the 
roirit  of  poetical  patriotism  which  they  breathe.  Either  Milton's  or 
the  living  bard's  are  defective  in  this  respect.  There  is  no  Sonnet  of 
Milton's  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  There  is  no  Sonnet  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's,  corresponding  to  that  of  "  the  poet  blind  and  bdd,'* 
Oh  the  late  Massacre  in  Piedmont,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  neither  Mil- 
ton's imagination,  nor  his  principle.  Milton  did  not  worship  the  rising 
sun^  nor  turn  his  back  on  a  losing  and  fitllen  cause. 

''  Such  recantation  had  no  charms  for  him  !*' 

Mr.  Southey  has  thought  proper  to  put  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost 
into  his  late  Heaven,  on  the  understood  condition  that  he  is  "  no  longer 
to  kings  and  to  hierarcbs  hostile."  In  his  life-time,  he  gave  no  sign  of 
such  an  alteration ;  and  it  is  rather  presumptuous  in  the  poet-laureate 
to  pursue  the  deceased  antagonist  of  Salmasius  into  the  other  world  to 
compliment  him  with  his  own  infirmity  of  purpose.  It  is  a  wonder  he 
did  not  add  in  a  note,  that  Milton  called  him  aside  to  whisper  in  his 
ear  that  he  preferred  the  new  English  hexameters  to  his  own  blank  verse ! 

Our  first  of  poets  was  one  of  our  first  of  men.  He  was  an  eminent 
instance  to  prove  that  a  poet  is  not  another  name  for  the  slave  of  power 
and  fashion ;  as  is  the  case  with  painters  and  musicians — things  without 
an  opinion — and  who  merely  aspire  to  make  up  the  pageant  and  shew 
of  the  day.  There  are  persons  in  common  life  who  have  that  eager 
curiosity  and  restless  admiration  of  bustle  and  splendour,  that  sooner 
than  not  be  admitted  on  great  occasions  of  feasting  and  luxurious  dis- 
play, they  will  go  in  the  character  of  livery-servants  to  stand  behind 
the  chairs  of  the  great.  There  are  others  who  can  so  little  bear  to  be 
left  for  any  lengdi  of  time  out  of  the  grand  carnival  and  masquerade 
of  pride  and  folly,  that  they  will  gain  admittance  to  it  at  the  expense 
of  their  characters  as  well  as  of  a  change  of  dress.  Milton  was  not 
one  of  these.  He  had  too  much  of  the  ideal  faculty  in  his  composi- 
tion, a  lofty  contemplative  principle,  and  consciousness  of  inward  power 
and  worth,  to  be  tempted  by  such  idle  baits.  We  have  plenty  of  chanting 
and  chiming  in  among  some  modem  writers  with  the  triumphs  over  their 
own  views  and  principles ;  but  none  of  a  patient  resignation  to  defeat, 
sustaining  and  nourishing  itself  with  the  thought  of  the  justice  of  their 
cauae,  and  with  firm-fixed  rectitude.     I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  the 
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tone  of  Milton's  political  writings  (which  was  borrowed  from  the  style 
of  controversial  divinity),  or  to  say  that  he  was  right  in  the  part  he 
took : — ^I  say  that  he  was  consistent  in  it,  and  did  not  convict  himself 
of  error :  he  was  consistent  in  it  in  spite  of  danger  and  obloquy,  '*  on 
evil  days  though  fallen,  and  evil  tongues,"  and  therefore  his  character 
has  the  salt  of  honesty  about  it.  It  does  not  oflfend  in  the  nostrils  of 
posterity.  He  had  taken  his  part  boldly  and  stood  to  it  manfully,  and 
submitted  to  the  change  of  times  with  pious  fortitude,  building  his  con- 
solations on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind  and  the  recoUecticm  of  the 
past,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  make  himself  a  retreat  for  the  time  to 
come.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  take  one  of  the  best  and  roost 
admired  of  these  Sonnets,  that  addressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  on  his 
own  blindness. 

"  Cyriac,  this  three  years*  day,  these  eyes,  though  dear. 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 

Bereft  of  lijght  thei^  seeioe  have  forgot. 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star  throughout  the  year. 

Or  man,  or  woman.    Yet  I  argue  not 

Affainst  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  stber 

Right  onward.     What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience.  Friend,  r  nave. lost  them  overply'd 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 

Of  whicn  all  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side. 

This  thOiM^  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask. 

Content  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  mild,  subdued  tone  of  this  Sonnet,  nor  the 
striking  grandeur  of  the  concluding  thought.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
what  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  character  in  the  two  first  lines.  From  Mil- 
ton's care  to  inform.the  reader  that "  his  eyes  were  still  clear  to  outward 
view  of  spot  or,<bl'emi8h,"  it  would  be  thought  that'  he  had  not  yet  given 
up  all  regard  to  personal  appearance ;  a  ^ling  to  which  his  singular 
beauty  at  an  earlier  a^e  might  be  supposed  naturally  enough  to  lead. 
— Of  the  political  or  (what  may  be  called)  his  State-SonnetSf  those  to 
Cromwell,  to  Fairfax,  and  to  die  younger  Vane,  are  full  of  exalted 
praise  and  dignified  advice.  They  are  neither  familiar  nor  servile.  The 
writer  knows  what  is  due  to  power  and  to  fame.  He  feels  the  true, 
unassumed  equality  of  greatness.  He  pays  the  full  tribute  of  admira- 
tion for  great  acts  achieved,  and  suggests  becoming  occasion  to  deserve 
higher  praise.  That  to  Cromwell  is  a  proof  how  completely  our  poet 
maintained  the  erectness  of  his  understanding  and  spirit  in  his  inter- 
course with  men  in  power.  It  is  such  a  compliment  as  a  poet  might  pay 
to  a  conqueror  and  head  of  the  state,  without  the  possibility  of  self- 
degradation. 

"  Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud. 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude. 
Guided  by  faitn  and  matchless  fortitude. 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed. 

And  on  the  neck  of^crowned  fortune  proud 
Hast  rear'd  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued. 
While  Darwen  stream  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued. 
And  Dunbar-field  resounds  thy  praises  loud. 
And  Worcester's  laureat  wreath.    Yet  much  remains 
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To  conquer  still  j  peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renown'd  than  war :  new  foes  arise 
Threatening  to  hind  our  souls  with  secular  chains : 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw." 

The  most  spirited  and  impassioned  of  them  all,  and  the  most  inspired 
with  a  sort  of  prophetic  fury,  b  the  one  entitled,  On  the  late  Mosm^ 
ere  in  Piedmont. 

**  Avenge,  O  Lord,  ihy  slaughterM  saints,  whose  bonet 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold ; 
Even  them  who  kept  tny  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
.  When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and  stores. 
Forget  not :  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  riedmonlese  that  roIlM 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  ad  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  Tyrant ;  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hunared  fold,  who  having'  leam'd  thy  way 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 

In  the  Nineteenth  Sonnet,  wliich  is  also  On  his  Blindness^  we  see  the 
jealous  watchfulpess  of  his  mind  over  the  use  of  his  high  gifts,  and 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  he  satisfies  himself  that  virtuous  thoughts 
and  intentions  are  not  the  least  acceptable  ofiering  to  tlie  Almighty. 

**  When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  worla  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide. 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  sen'e  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  ne  returning  ctiide  ; 
Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied, 
I  fondly  ask  ?    But  patience,  to  prevent    * 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  nis  own  gifts ;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  nim  best ;   his  slate 
Is  kingly  \  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest  j 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
Those  to  Mr.  Henry  Lawes  on  his  Airs,  and  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  can 
never  be  enough  admired.     They  breatlie  the  very  soul  of  music  and 
friendship.     Both  have  a  tender,  thoughtful  grac^ ;  and  for  their  light- 
ness, with   a  certain   melancholy  complaining   intermixed,   might  be 
stolen  from  the  harp  of  ^olus.     The  last  is  the  picture  of  a  day  spent 
in  social  retirement  and  elegant  relaxation  from  severer  studies.     We 
-  ait  with  the  poet  at  table,  and  hear  his  familiar  sentiments  from  his  own 
lip6  afterwards. 

**  Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virtuous  son. 
Now  that  the  fields  are  dank  and  wavs  are  mire. 
Where  shall  we  someticnes  meet,  ana  by  the  fire 
Help  waste  a  sullen  day,  what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining  ?    Time  will  run 
On  smoother,  till  Favonius  re-inspire 
The  frozen  earth,   and  clothe  in  fresh  aitire 
TOL.  IV.  NO.  XV.  ft 
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The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  sow'd  nor  spun. 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice. 
Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  hear  the  lute  well-touchM,  or  artftil  voice 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  ? 
He  who  of  Oiose  delighu  can  jud^,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise." 

In  the  last,  On  his  deceased  Wife,  the  allusion  to  Alcestis  is  beautiful, 
and  shews  how  the  poet's  mind  raised  and  refined  his  thouglus  by  ex- 
quisite classical  conceptions,  and  how  these  again  were  enriched  by  a 
passionate  reference  to  actual  feelings  and  images.  It  is  this  rare  union 
that  gives  such  voluptuous  dignity  and  touching  purity  to  Milton's  de- 
lineation of  the  female  character. 

**  Methought  1  saw  my  late  espoused  eaint 

Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  trom  the  grave. 

Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  fi;a»'e. 

Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pide  ana  faint. 

Mine,  as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  cnild-bed  tuint 

Purilication  in  the  old  law  did  save. 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  1  trust  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  'm  Heaven  without  restraint. 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind ;   - 

Her  fece  was  veilM,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  person  shined 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  deli|||ht: 

But  O  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 

I  waked,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  sight." 

There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  mistake  or  a  more  unjust  piece 
of  criticism  than  to  suppose  that  Milton  only  ehone  on  great  subjects  ; 
and  that  on  ordinary  occasions  and  in  familiar  life,  bis  mind  was  un- 
wieldy, averse  to  the  cidtivadon  of  grace  and  elegance,  and  unsus- 
ceptible of  harmless  pleasures.  The  whole  tenour  of  his  smaller  com- 
positions contradicts  this  opinion,  which  however  they  have  been  cited 
to  confirm.  The  notion  first  got  abroad  from  the  bitterness  (or  vehe- 
mence) of  his  controversial  writings,  and  has  been  koft  up  since  with 
little  meaning  and  with  less  truth.  His  Letters  to  DotmCvs  and  others 
are  not  more  remarkable  for  the  display  of  a  scholastic  enthusiasm, 
than  for  that  of  the  most  amiable  dispositions.  They  are  '*  severe  in 
youthful  virtue  unreproved."  There  is  a  passage  in  his  prose-works 
(the  Treatise  on  Education)  which  shews,  I  think,  his  extreme  open- 
ness and  proneness  to  pleasing  outward  impressions  in  a  striking  point 
of  view.  **  But  to  return  to  our  own  institute,"  he  says,  "  besides 
these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing experience  to  be  won  from  {Measure  itself  abroad.  In  those  vernal 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  tcere  an  injury 
and  suUenness  against  nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  wid 
partake  in  her  rejoicing  with  Heaven  and  earth,  I  should  not  therefore 
be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  but  to  ride  out  in  com- 
panies with  prudent  and  well  staid  guides,  to  all  quarters  of  tbe  land," 
&c.  Many  other  passages  might  be  quoted,  in  which  the  poet  breaks 
through  the  ground-work  of  prose,  as  it  were,  by  natural  fecundiqr 
and  a  genial,  unrestrained  sense  of  deligfat.  To  suppose  that  a  poet  is 
not  easily  accessible  to  pleasure,  or  that  he  does  not  take  an  interest  in 
individual  objects  and  feelings,  xa  to  suppose  that  he  is  no  poet ;  and 
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pn>ceed8on  the  &lie  ^leory,  which  liai  l>een  so  oftani^l^kd  to  poetry 
and  the  Fine  Arts,  that  the  whole  is  net  made  up  of  the  particulars. 
If  our  author,  according  to  Dr.  Jc^nson's  account  of  him,  cpuld  only 
have  treated  epic,  high-sounding  subjects,  he  would  not  h^ave  been 
what  he  iiras,  but  another  Sir  Kichard  Blackmore. — I  may  conclude 
with  observing,  that  I  huve  often  wished  that  Milton  had  lived  to  see 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  This  would  have  been  a  triumph  worthy  of 
him,  and  which  he  would  haVe  earned  by  &ith  and  hope.  He  would 
then  have  been  old,  but  would  not  have  lived  in  vain  to  see  it,  and 
might  have  celebrated  the  event  in  one  more  undying  strain ! 
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Miss  Sabrina  Barrow  to  Miss  Fanny  Fade. 

COKTENTS. 

Reminiscences  of  Ringr-dropping.—'*  Farcins  junctas  qusdunt  fenestras."— 
Lady  Harriot  Butler  at^d  »|i88  Ponaonby.— -Emperor  Charles. — Invocations,  to 
American  Independence. — Bobea  and  Souchong. — Generals  Washington  and 
Barroyne-— Niagara  —Lord  Comwallis.  —Colossus  at  Rbodes-^American  Au- 
aior8.--Mr.  Sonthey's  Fingers,— Belzoni  in  n  Boat^-^Tbe  Bonassns.— Titans  in 
Type.— Eastbourne  and  Kirk,  boofcsallers^-TPatr's  Wig.— Lii>erty  HalL— Litera- 
tm  neat  asimpoitcd.— Xrfmdon  BoQkAsUers.rrP^lB  at  W»PFAng. 

My  gentle  co-partner,  astride  on  a  Muse, 
To  chaive  Phcebas*  heights,  at  the  head  of  ^c  Blues ; 
Whp,  with  thy  Sabrina,  the  beaten  ckurdt  path, 
A  summer  at  Brighton,  a  winter  at  Bath, 
An  autumn  at  Tunbridge,  ring-tilting,  hast  trod, 
,  By  the  wUl-o*-wisp  light  of  the  torch-bearine  god  : 
Smcc  suitors  more  sparingly  top  at  our  windows. 
And  Cupid  cares  for  us  no  more  than  a  pin  ^oes,    ■ 
And  man,  fickle  man,  is  as  fiilsc  as  Iscanot: 
Let  me  be  Miss  Ponsonby,  thee  Lady  Harnot : 
Like  them,  fly  fifom  Paphos,  its  scandab  and  snarls. 
Abjuring  two  crowns,  like  the  Emperor  Charles, 
And  smue,  like  two  mariners  tost  upon  dry  land — 
But  first  read  this  letter;  it  comes  firom  York  Island.. 

The  first  thing  I  did.  at  New  York,  was  to  stop 
At  the  door  of  a  well-looking  bookseller's  shop. 
««  Oh  realm,''  I  exclaim'd  to  myself,  "  proudly  free, 
■  Who,  in  scventy-five,  spumM  the  tax  on  bohea. 
Who,  led  on  by  Washington,  sounded  the  gong 
Of  Mars,  with  the  war  cry  of  '  Death  or  souchong ;' 
Who  plus  in  adversity,  mnus  in  com. 
Yet  caught  in  a  trap  the  redoubted  Buigoyne, 
Bade  loud  Niagara  repeat  war's  alarms. 
And  forced  Lord  Comwallis  to  lay  down  his  arras. 
Now  striding  o'er  seas,  like  the  giant  of  Rhodes, 
Of  whom  there's  a  very  good  likeness  at  Coade's, 
In  arts,  as  in  arms,  thou  art  doubtless  full  grown. 
And  happy  in  verse  and  in  prose  of  thine  own. 
Some  females  arc  thine,  who,  withquin  fleet  as  Gumey's, 
Out-publish  our  Edjjeworths,  aPd  Ooies,  and  Burneys ; 
Some  western  Sir  Walters,  some  quakers  m  drab. 
Who  write  home-heroic*  much  better  than  Crabbe ; 
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Some  Soivtheys  whose  fingers  do  blisters  enriron. 
Not  having  yet  handled  a  red-hot  Lord  Byron  ; 
Some  Anna  Marias,  like  her  of  Thames  Dilton  : 
I  wonder  their  names  never  reach'd  us  in  Britain. 
Ye  bards,  who  stalk  over  these  mountainous  glebes, 
"With  heads  twice  as  big  as  young  Memnon's  at  Thebes, 
(Which  cost  brave  Belzoni,  who  went  in  a  boat. 
Such  trouble  and  money  to  set  it  afloat :) 
Ye  poets,  whose  Pegast  galloping  rass  us. 
As  big  and  as  bluff  as  the  London  JBonassus ; 
Ye  Brobdignags,  trampling  our  Lilliput  tribes, 
Atlantic  sky-proppers.  Leviathan  serines, 
Goliahs  in  print;  how  1  long  for  your  works" — 
So  saying,  1  stent  into  Eastbourne  and  Kirk's. 

The  man  of  the  shop,  in  a  buzz  wig  like  Parr's, 
Sat  kicking  the  counter  and  smoaking  cigars  : 
He  saw  us  approach,  with  a  ^pe  and  a  stare. 
But  never  once  ofi*er*d  to  reacn  me  a  chair. 
Papa,  as,  astonish'd,  I  drew  on  my  shawl. 
Said,  **  Never  mind,  child,  this  is  Liberty-hall." 
To  all  my  objections  this  hint  put  a  stop  : 
But,  Fanny,  the  next  time  I  go  to  a  shop. 
With  Liberty  parlour  I  mean  to  make  bold. 
For  Liberty-hall  is  uncommonly  cold. 
I  civilly  said,  "  If  you  please,  Mr.  Kirk, 
1  want  some  good  ntUive  American  work." 
**  Good  native  1"  he  cried  with  a  grin,  **  yonder  rows, 
I  euess,  shew  you  all  I  have  got ;  look  at  those." 
I  felt  as  amazed,  when  I  look'd  at  their  backs. 
As  if  you  had  chopped  off  my  head  with  an  axe  ! 
Ye  Colbiirns,  ye  Murrays,  wnose  wares  glide  so  fleet 
From  your  counters  in  Conduit  and  Albemarle  Street ; 
Ye  Rivington  brothers,  ye  Longmans,  whose  Co. 
Would  reach,  if  pull'd  out,  half  the  length  of  "  the  Row,** 
Suspend  for  a  while,  what  ye  part  with  at  high  rates. 
Your  Sardanapaii,  your  Cains  and  your  Pirates, 
And  list,  while  my  Muse  is  obliged  to  confess 
What  springs  from  this  native  American  press. 
The  Shipwreck  by  Falconer,  Poems  by  Tickell, 
,  Swift's  Lemuel  Gulliver,  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Tom  Brown,  The  Old  Bachelor,  Brodum  on  Chyle, 
Moll  Flanders,  Charles  Phillips's  Emerald  Isle, 
Hugh  Trevor,  Theatrical  Album,  Tighe's  Psyche, 
The  Bruiser,  or  Memoirs  of  Pig,  chnsten'd  j£i  Key, 
Little  Jack,  George  Ann  Bellamy,  Fielding's  Tom  Jones, 
The  Family  Shakspeare  cut  down  from  MaJone's ; 
.    Hunt's  Radical  Coflee,  or  Dregs  at  the  Top, 

Webbe  Hall's  hint  to  Farmers  to  look  to  their  crop, 
John  Bunyan,  Wat  Tyler,  and  Hone's  Slap  at  Slop  ! 

"  What !"  cried  1  amazed,  "  have  you  no  bards  who  court 
The  Muse  ?" — **  iio,  not  one ;  what  we  want  we  import. 
At  present  we  think  of  pounds,  shillinss,  and  pence. 
Time  enough  for  Belles  Lettres  a  hunared  years  hence  : 
Our  people,  I  guess,  have  employment  enough 
In  cocoa,  rum,  cotton,  tobacco  and  snufl*. 
In  digging,  land-clearing,  board-sawing,  log-chopping-— 
Pray  now  many  poets  have  you  got  at  fVapping  r*^ 

But  papa  is  come  home  from  the  city  hotel. 
And  asks  for  Sabrinaj  so  Fanny  farewell!  S.  B. 
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LETTKE  VII. 

Mr.  RicuAJtD  Barrow  to  Mr.  Robert  Brigos. 

CONTENTS. 

Ftrther  Specimens  of  Fancy  Rhetoric.  —  America  angiy»  and  wby.—  Affecting 
Memoir  of  Migor  Andr6. — ^Tom  Pipes  and  Peregrine  Pickle. — ^Dis-interment  of 
Paine  by  Cobbett. — Quotation  from  King  Lear. — By-standers  in  dudgeon. — 
Cobbett's  Reasons  satisfactory. — The  Tyrant  Mezentius. — Fashion  spreads.— Lon- 
don Radicals  disinter  each  other.<»Afnerican  Tax  upon  Graye-digging. —  Its 
financial  Effects. 

Bob,  Jonathan  *8  queer :  he  is  mizzled  a  ration^ 
He  does  not  half  stomach  a  late  ex-humation ; 
Some  cuUt,  here,  have  takeh  to  grubbing  the  clay 
That  tucks  up  the  bod^  of  Major  Andr^. 
With  you  resurrectionists,  that  is  not  very 
Unusual,  who  dig  up  as  fast  as  you  bury. 
And  charge  iron  coffins  the  devil's  own  fee — 
(Lord  Stowel  there  buried  the  poor  Patentee.) 
But  here.  Bob,  the  gabies  have  not  come  to  that. 
Would  you  fancy  it  ?  Jonathan 's  yet  such  a.Jlai 
As  to  think,  when  a  corpse  has  been  waked  by  a  train 
Of  mourners,  'tis  wisked  to  wake  it  again. 

Methinks you're  for  asking  me  who  Andrd  was } 
(Book-learning  and  you.  Bob,  ar'n't  cronies,  that 's  pos.) 
1  '11  tell  you.    Andr^,  urged  by  arguments  weighty. 
Went  Out  to  New  York,  Anno  Domini  80. 
He  quitted  the  land  of  his  fathers  to  bleed 
In  war,  all  along  of  his  love  for  Miss  Sneyd ; 
But,  finding  h'ls  name  not  enroU'd  in  a  high  line  - 
Of  rank  for  promotion,  he  took  to  the  Spy-Sne. 
He  sew'd  in  nis  stocking  a  letter  from  Arnold  : 
A  sentinel  naWd  it^-wny  didn't  the  dam  hold  > 
Or  why,  when  he  stitch'd  it  up,  did  not  he  put 
The  letter  between  his  sole-leather  and  foot  ? 
By  mashing  it,  then,  he  had  'scaped  all  disaster. 
As  Pipes  mash'd  the  letter  of  Pickle  his  master. 
Withm  the  lines  taken,  a  prisoner  brought  off. 
They  troubled  him  with  a  line  more  than  he  thought  of; 
For,  finding  the  young  man's  dispatches  not,  trim. 
To  shorten  m^  story,  Bob,  they  oispatch'd  him. 

He  long  might  have  sleptf— with  the  ci-devani  crew. 
As  soundly  as  nere  other  buried  men  do ; 
But  fashion,  as  somebody  sajs  on  the  stage. 
In  words  and  in  periwigs  will  have  her  ragie. 
The  notion  of  bringing  dead  people  away 
Began  upon  Paine,  and  went  on  Co  Andr^ : 
The  Yankees  thought  Cobbett  was  digging  for  dibs, 
But  when  out  he  trundled  a  thigh-bone  and  ribs. 
They  did  not  half  like  it :  and  cried  with  a  groan, 
"  Since  poor  Tom's  a-cold,  why  not  leave  him  alone?" — 
•*  1  mean.  Sits,"  said  Cobbett,  who  stood  on  the  bank, 
"  To  take  Mister  Paine,  in  a  box,  to  Sir  Frank ; 
'TwUl  shew  that  I  'm  not  quite  unworthy  of  trust. 
For  this  way,  at  least,  I  can  down  with  the  dust,  \ 

I  next  mean  to  ask  of  *  Th^  Powers  that  be,' 
To  let  Tom  go  home,  as  he  fled,  duty-fret. 
And  pick  JoTin  Bull's  heart  by  a  skeleton  key. 
Thus  England  may  for  her  past  errors  atone. 
By  making  America  bone  of  her  bone." 
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Thii  argument  told:  cbcek-by^owl  off  they  sped. 

Like  \Y\tJHendt  of  Mczentius,  one  living,  one  dead.  , 

The  Fashion 's  afloat ;  and,  now,  stop  it  who  can! 
Your  Liberty  bucks  will  be  boned  to  a  man. 
Already  young  Watson 's  for  digging  up  Priestley,— 
Which  Sabby  and  Lyddy  dcnommite  beastly. 
Sir  Bob,  of  the  Borough,  has  learnt  the  spade's  art  right. 
To  dig  up,  at  Midsummer,  old  Major  Cartwrirfit. 
How  shsurp  after  Waithman  looks  Alderman  Wood  I 
And  Waitnman,  1  know,  would  have  Wood  if  he  could. 
Sir  Francis,  at  Putney,  will  scratch  like  a  rook. 
In  the  field  where  he  doubled-up  Johnny  Home  Tookc. 
Gale  Jpnes  has  an  eye  to  Hone's  carcase,  and  Hone's 
Quite  on  the  qm  vive  for  a  dig  at  Gale  Jones, 
Who  *s  "  not  by  no  mean's"  m  a  Hurry  to  rise. 
Remembering  tne  adage—'*  Lie  still  it  vou  're  wise.'^ 
And  WooUer,  with  pick-axes,  cracking  nis  stiell-wall,     , 
Will  nab  the  quid  restai  of  Lecturer  Thelwall. 
Church-yards  will  be  'tatoe-fields — two-pence  a  pound : 
They  won't  leave  a  radical  plant  under  ground. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  like  the  scheme,  Mr.  Briggs, 
I  '11  tell  it  to  Congress  :  I  will,  pU<ue  the  pigs. 
To  men  of  my  guti^tion,  you  can't  think  now  sad '» 
The  thought  of  this  grand  resurrection  of  Rads ; 
For  If  o/^  tne  great  dead-wigs  thus  bolt  from  below* 
Who  knows  what  may  happen,  when  vou  and  I  go  ^ 

I'll  prove  that  a  tax  upon  bones  will  atone 
For  the  tax  on  new  nim^  at  a  dollar  a  bone. 
Nay,  I  hope  theyMl  extend  it  to  mattock  and  s^de. 
And  make  resurrection  a  contraband  trade. 
The  Act,  virhen  once  past,  by  Dick  Barrovir's  aissistance. 
Will  make  you  rum  customers/'  keep  your  yard's  distance," 
From  live  or  dead  nuisances  keep  tne  coast  clear. 
And  dub  It  *'  not  lawful  to  shoot  rubbish  hiere." 

R.  B. 


SOKNEt. 

CELIO'  MAGNO. 

*'  Percbi  con  A  sottile  acuto  raggio/^ 

Why  com*stthou,  C^hia^  whfe  thine  ey(»  of  light 

To  pry  into  the  darkness  of  the  gro^, 

Where,  placed  with  nfe  beneath  rile  bieech,  my  Idve 
Sits  in  the  wercome  shadt^vir  of  the  ni^t  ? 
Perhaps  offeiided  at  thy  shepherd's  slicht. 

Whose  loitering  steps  fo|r  thee  too  slowly  moV'e, 

Here  dost  thou  seek  him  firom  thy  realms  above. 
And  hovering  in  the  Heaven  suspentl'st  thyfiMit. 
If  thus  thou  fdar'st  thfe  stolen  embnrce  of  ittme. 

Vain  is  thefdelisH  tcrfbr  thit  darms. 
Deeming  me  him  -^ho  fired  that  bitost  divrae-^ 

Not  for  Endymioh  from  these  eirdiog  arms 
Would  PhiUis  move,  nor  I  my  love  resign 

For  thee,  with  all  tny  more  than  tnortal  charms. 
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MOUNTAIN    SCENERY. 
•*  Tkc  Wales  through  which  my  weary  steps  I  guide. 

Arc  spriackled  with  such  sweet  variety 

Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  eare  or  eye, 

That  I,  nigh  ravlsht  with  rare  thoughts  delight, 
•   My  tedious  travell  doe  forget  tiierebvi 

And  when  1  'gin  to  feele  decay  of  might, 
It  strength  to  me  supplies,  and  cnears  my  dollied  spright/* 

Faery  Queene. 

No  one  fefels  a  keener  enjoyment  than  I  do  in  a  rich  and  beautiful 
country,  of  corn-fields^  woods,  meadows,  and  gentle  riyera,  *  where 
every  tree  and  every  blade  of  grass  attains  its  Ml  luxuriant  growth  ; 
but  to  wander  among  Heak  and  barren  mountains  is,  **  all  the  world 
to  nothing,"  to  me  a  greater  pleasure.  Here  my  feet  are  seldom  weary, 
my  knapsack  never  heavy.  He  must  be  dull  indeed .  who  cannot 
ilcknowledge  the  inftuence  of  these  gigantic  scenes.  With  such  a  man, 
an  Epic  would  be  but  a  tedious  waste  of  words ; — let  him  sit,  with  a 
balUd  of  his  own  rhyming,  under  a  peacocknihaped  box^tree,  and  go 
sleep. 

My  visits  have  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  British  mountains  only ; 
but  Uiose  I  thoroughly  know.  The  best  months  in  ^ee  summers 
have  been  devot^  to  diem,  and  I  have  Walked  among  diem  as  many 
thousand  miles.  Switzerland  is  to  come  next;  but  Switsarland,  i 
fear,  will  not  be  to  my  taste  so  much  as  Norway.  North  Wales,  with 
its  uniformity  of  outline  and  monotony  of  colour,  rather  disi^pointed 
roe.  The  vales  and  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Highland  glens 
and  lochs,  are  my  favourites.  Were  I  asked  to  which  I  owed  a.  pre-* 
fercm!e,  I  would  say,  without  hesitation,  to  the  latter.  The  Highlands 
are  on  a  mightier  scale :  they  excel  in  wildness  and  sublimity.  There 
a  traveller  is  the  worse  for  a  companion :  he  wants  to  commune  with 
none  but  his  own  soul ;  the  awful  wonders  occupy  his  mind  to  fuU 
ness ;  his  thoughts  are  solemn,  and  must  not  be  distracted.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  English  lakes  surpass  them  in  briltiancy  and  beauty. 
While  strolling  on  their  banks,  I  liave  wished  for  a  friend  at  my  aide 
to  join  in  my  pleasures,  to  point  out  new  diarms  in  the  scene,  and 
observe  on  every  thing  to  which  I  directed  his  attention,  A  man 
may  read  Spenser  aloud  to  a  party,  and  perhaps  understand  him  the 
better;  but  if  he  would  enjoy  Milton,  be  must  ponder  over  him  in 
silence  and  solitude.  I  regretted  there  was  cultivation  about  Loch 
Tay,  for  the  wild  suits  best  with  the  sublime.  But  at  Ulleswater  the 
fitrmer's  work  is  welcome ;  witlioot  it,  the  beauty  of  some  points  in 
the  view  would  be  lessened.  Yet  both  the  Lakes  and  the  Highlands 
afford  me  the  highest  enjoyment,  though  in  a  different  way :  with  the 
former  I  am  captivated,  and  full  of  wonder ;  with  the  latter  I  an 
astonished,  and  full  of  contemplation.  This  is  speaking  of  them  gene- 
rally; for  they  sometimes  exchange  characters,  each  reminding  me 
of  the  other,  aad  creadng  a  corresponding  sentiment. 

It  is  in  vain  for  those  who  are  unacquainted  wtdi  mountain  scenery 
to  doubt  its  influence.  I  have  been  told  that  magmtude  is  nothing, 
beauty  every  thing.  This  is  not  my  creed;  besides,  may  they  not 
meet  together?  One  of  these  misbelievers  (but  he  will  not  long  be, 
so)  once  said  to  me — "  Shew  me  a  momitain  of  any  height  you  please 
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and  I  will  imagine  it  ten  times  higher ;  then  what  becomes  of  your 
tithe  of  a  hill?"  This  is  a  mistake.  Allowing  that  he  could  so  far 
stretch  his  imagination,  the  object  would  be  utterly  changed.  He 
may  spread  his  canvass  larger,  but  how  is  he  to  fill  up  the  picture?  As 
well  it  might  be  said, — "  Shew  me  the  most  beautiful  rose,  and  I  will 
make  it  poor,  by  imagining  a  flower  far  more  beautiful."  The 
flower,  then,  cannot  be  a  rose.  But  is  magnitude  nothing  ?  Had  the 
colossal  Jupiter  of  Phidias  been  diminished  to  a  pigmy's  stature,  would  it 
have  been  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ?  Suppose  you 
had  a  model  of  St.  Paul's,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  but  small  enough  to 
lie  within  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  would  you  compare  it  to  its 
massive  prototype?  The  model,  indeed,  may  exhibit  the  same  archi- 
tectural skill,  but  it  will  want  majesty;  and  cannot  be,  like  all  stu- 
pendous works  of  art,  an  evidence  of  power.  In  the  same  manner  do 
these  mighty  works  of  Nature  speak  aloud  of  omnipotence.  Nor  is  it 
one  mountain's  height  alone,  but  where  they  "  each  on  others  throng," 
together  with  their  grand  accompaniments,  which  affect  the  mind  so 
intensely :  the  fearful  precipice,  the  overhanging  rocks,  now  dimly 
seen  through  a  passing  vapour,  or  hidden  for  a  while  behind  acupe 
sweeping  cloud;  the  roar  of  many  waters,  contrasted  with  the  aiiict 
silvery  lake  below  :  then  the  variety,  the  harmony  of  form  and  coIoit, 
from  the  valley  to  the  topmost  crag,  where  you  may  chance  to  see 
"  Jove's  harness-bearing  bird,"  between  two  parted  clouds,  returning 
to  his  native  citadel.  The  beauty  of  gently-sloping  meadows,  of  '*  ta!l 
trees  with  leaves  apparelled,"  of  every  flower  that  blooms,  is  as  eva- 
nescent as  it  is  fresh,  vivid,  and  luxuriant :  they  are  more  mortal  than 
ourselves,  the  modem  fair  ones  of  the  day,  and  decay  and  death 
await  them  on  the  morrow.  But  the  unchanged,  the  everlasting  rocks, 
the  ruins,  they  may  be,  of  a  former  world,  these  are  God's  antiquities, 
the  emblems  of  eternity !  The  soul  is  bowed  down  before  them,  and 
our  imaginations  are  carried  back,  aye,  even  to  a  date  before  the  crea* 
tion  of  man ! 

The  defective  vision  and  the  advanced  age  of  Dr.  Johnson  are,  in 
my  mind,  ample  apologies  for  the  veant  of  enthusiasm  in  his  "  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides ;"  notwithstanding  he  happened  to  say,  that  the  finest 
prospect  in  the  world  was  the  one  up  Fleet-street.  Even  had  he  been 
younger,  and  with  every  sense  complete,  he  might  have  felt  the  inef- 
ficiency of  language,  and  forborne  to  make  the  effort,  as  b^ond  his 
grasp.  Here  the  Poet  himself  is  baffled.  Such  grandeur  will  form, 
will  elevate  his  genius,  but  must  not  be  the  subject  of  his  Muse.  The 
worst  poems  Bums  ever  wrote  are  those  in.  which  he  attempts,  as  an 
eye-witness,  to  describe  certain  situations  in  the  Highlands.  Gray 
knew  better:  his  letters  shew  how  true  a  feeling  he  had  for  these 
scenes,  and  that  was  enough  for  the  world,  while  the  remembrance  of 
them  was  enough  for  himself,  without  vainly  daring  to  do  more. 
Terror,  according  to  Burke,  is  "  the  ruling  principle,"  "  the  connnon 
stock  of  every  thing  that  is  sublime ;"  and  the  natural  timidity  of  Gray 
enhanced  his  enjoyment  of  it.  '*  In  our  little  journey  up  to  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,"  he  writes  to  his  friend  West,  "  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
gone  ten  paces  without  an  exclamation  that  there  was  no  restraining." 
And  again — "  You  have  death  perpetually  before  your  eyes  ;  only  so  far 
removed,  as  to  compose  the  mind  without  frighting  it."  When  in  the 
North  of  England,  speaking  of  a  cataract,  he  says :  "  I  stayed  there, 
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not  witliout  shuddering,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thought  my  trouhle 
ricUy  paid ;  for  the  impression  will  last  for-life."  Indeed  that  thrill- 
ing emotion,  felt  in  the  midst  of  awful  and  appalling  objects,  while^  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  undisturbed  by  iears  of  a  personal  nature,  is  the 
highest  mental  pleasure,  received  immediately  through  the  senses,  of 
w^ch  we  are  capable. 

In  these  mysterioivs  and  romantic  regions  there  are  no  .insensible 
beings,  except  mercantile  travellers.  They,  unhappy  men!  jog  on 
doggedly,  with  horse  and  gig,  intent  upon  "  red-lmed  accounts,"  their 
serious  thoughts  employed  on  nothing  but  perilous  bills  at  six  months 
alter  date,  out  of  humour  at  the  steepness  of  the  roads,  and  despising 
a  country  with  so  few  green  fields,  because  it  makes  the  article  of  hay 
too  chargeable.  These  are  "  people  with  one  idea,"  and  the  attempt  to 
foist  another  upon  them  is  vain.  Yet  that  it  should  be  so,  is  (as 
Candide  says)  all  for  the  best ;  for,  were  they  once  to  taste  of  the 
enchanted  cup,  business  would  be  at  an  end,  the  shops  unprovided, 
and  their  employers  in  despair. 

.  It. is  remarked,  that  mountaineers  are  not  unimpassioned  and  selfi^. 
If  we  believe  that  an  equal  proportion  is  born  among  them  of  dull  and 
cold  perceptions,  then  we  may  likewise  believe  that,  owing  to  their 
imaginations  being  so  powerfully  assailed,  they  are  changed  into  better 
men.  How  many  among  ,'the  inhabitants  of  our  pleasant  plains  are 
found  to  be  incapable  oi  looking  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  otherwise 
than  with  filmed  eyes.  These  are  creatures  of  sensation,  not  of  sen- 
timent; and  require  a  stronger  excitement,  a  contemplation  of  the 
sublime,  in  order  to  release  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  the 
body,  and  to  give  life  to  their  existence.  This  is  effected,  I  con- 
tend, by  mountain  scenery.  An  appeal  to  the.  passions,  by  aid  of 
the  imagination,  is  the  cure  of  selfishness.  Besses,  a  man  gaanng 
about  him  in  this  solitary  world,  where  hi^  way  is  trackless,  mdi  his 
eyes  unblessed  by  the  sight  of  a  fellow  being,  ceases  to  think  only  of 
himself,  and  becomes  kindly  towards  his  kind.  At  such  a  time  his 
bitterest  enemy  is  regarded  with  love,  for  even  he  w^urs  a  human 
iorm.  We  can  love  nobody  in  a  .crowd,  because.every  body  jostles  us. 
In  solitude,  and  surrounded  by.  the.  majestic  works  of  the  Creator,  we 
cannot  but  be  affectionate  towards  all  mankind.  .  Unfortunately,  theve 
is  no  atrocity  which  man  has  not  committed,  or  I  should  doubt  the 
tale  of  those  cold,  premeditated,  treacherous  murders  ait  Glencoe. 

Of  our  summer-tourists  in  the  North  I  know  little.  What  I  have 
learnt  has  tended  to  confirm  my  faith.  .  A  young  Collegian,  one  of 
tjiose  beings  of  dull  and  cold  perceptioitt,  had  made  his  hasty  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  and  told  me. he  never  saw  so 
wretched  a  country,  with  nothing  to  repay  him  for  his  toil.  This  was 
true,  insomuch  as  he  had  come  by  a  dreary  road,  and  through  clouds 
and  rain.  However,  I  was  piqued,  and  resolved  to  try  if  he  was 
•<  made  of  penetrable  stuff."  In  the  mean  time  I  discovered  that  his 
memory  had  been  laboriously  tutored,  while  his  intellect  had  not  been 
taught  to  beget  an  idea,  of  its  own,  according  to  our  remorseless 
system  of  education.  Had  you  plucked  a  wild  flower,  and  spoken  of 
it  with  feeling,  he  would  have  understood  your  words,  but  not  their 
sense,  for  as  yet  he  was  incapable  of  sympadiy  with  the  creation.  On 
the  following  morning  I  led  him,  without  preparation,  into  the 
midst  of  a  wild  romantic  glen ;  and  as  I  walked  by  his  side,  I  affected 
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iRdiflferenee  that  I  miglit  not  provoke  a£B»ctstioii.  After  a  alionrt  aileiioe, 
he  stopped.  I  saw  his  eyes  brighten,  his  lips  quiver,  and  strUdng  hi» 
foot  on  the  ground,  he  stammesed  out,  '<  How  grand  !  how  beautiftil ! 
how  great  is  God  r  From  thii^jnoment  his  mental  education*  began. 
His  heart  was  opened  to  Nature's  pure  religion  ;  and  for  eriennore  will 
he  speak  of  her  works  with  feeling  as  well  as  language,  nor  will  the 
simplest  wild*flower  need  a  prompter.  To  study  the  effi^rt  of  these 
scenes,  upon  difierent  minds,  would  produce  some  curious  m^aphysical 
speculations.  I  know  a  gentleman,  wiio,  unable  to  express  in  words 
his  wonder  and  del^t,  aU  at  once  burst  forth  into  loud  and  uncon- 
trollable song ;  and  I  heard  alt  a  young  lady,  while  riding  through  a  • 
narrow  pass,  with  the  sight  of  a  precipice  from  one  carriage  window, 
and  a  steep  md  rugged  mountain's  side  from  the  other,  who  could  not, 
for  a  long  time,  be  roused  from  a  state  of  apparent  stupe&ction  ;  and 
afterwards,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  she  told  her  alarmed 
corapanionsi  she  was  never  so  delighted  in  her  life.  But  of  all  travel- 
lers none  astonished  me  so  much  as  a  boy.  I  heard  of  him  at  two  -dis- 
Uokt  spots  in  the  Highlands.  I  envy  the  dreams  of  that  boy  more  than 
the  realities  of  an  emperor.  At  each  time  I  had  hopes  of  felling  in 
with  him,  but  was  disappointed.  Th^  described  him  as  a  very  fair- 
faced  creature,  walking  alone,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  his  shoes 
worn  away  to  mere  nothings,  husbanding  his  little  purse,  his  c^es  ex- 
ulting in  all  he  saw,  and  when  he  took  refreshment  at  an  inn,  he  stood, 
with  untired  feet,  xxpoa  the  thre^old,  still  gazing  at  the  mighty  hills. 
He  sud  he  was  thirteen,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  mountains  in  all  his 
life  before,  and  had  set  out  to  walk  among  them  during  his  holidays. 
My  child !  where  was  your  skipping-rope,  your  game  at  cricket,  your 
knuckle-down  at  taw  ?  What !  all  forgotten,  all  your  pastimes  left 
behind,  as  they  were  nothing  worth,  that  you  might  take  your  solitary 
wanderings,  bancpieting  like  an  angel,  amidst  sudi  scenes  as  these? 
And  was  there  no  lit&  friend,  no  loving  play-fellow,  to  bear  you 
company  ?  Or  did  you  rather  choos^  to  hold  a  lonely  converse  with 
Nature,  and  ffaat  in  her  severest  moods?  Alas!  my  bright  child,  the 
world  may  be  cruel  to  3rou,  pity  you  as  an  idiot,  or  start  from  you  as  a 
madman ;  or  they  may  be,  in  their  way,  kind,  as  the  humour  of  the 
day  may  suit,  and  bow  down  their  heads,  and  call  you  glorious,  wob- 
derful! 

Let  a  fether  bring  his  son  hither,  while  he  is  yet  young,  before  his 
pure  nature  is  advdterated  by  his  passions,  or  rather  by  the  grosser 
passions  of  the  world*  Here  will  the  intellect  be  nourished  into 
strength,  and  the  heart  be  touched  to  kindliness.  Sometimes  let  him  be 
left  'solitary  in  a  wild  spot,  where  no  habitation,  no  trace  of  man  is  seen, 
as  if  the  world  were  young  as  himself,  and  that  a  region  where  mortal 
foot  had  never  before  trod.  There  he  will  meditate  on  hia  being,  in 
wisdom  for  beyond  his  years.  The  feelings  of  childhood  are  without 
alloy :  they  are  neither  mistrusted,  confused,  nor  analysed,  and  main- 
tain as  free  a  sway  as  they  are  freely  welcomed.  Let  nothing  disturb 
them ;  they  are  sacred.  I  would  have  them  wrought  upon  almost  to 
pain,  that  they  may  endure  for  ever.  The  fear  that  anearly  acquaintance 
with  sudi  scenes  may  divert  the  mind  from  industrious  habits  is  founded 
in  error.  It  is  more  Hlcly  to  produce  a  contrary  eflfect.  A  youthfM 
and  warm  imaginaition  must  have  somediing  to  build  up<m :  the  safet 
course  is  to  cmitent  it  at  once  with  realities  ;  wh^e  these  are  denied) 
the  chauces  are  that  it  will  rove  in  the  ideal  world,  never  satisfied,  and 
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difirefore  dways  oft  the  sparing.  ITiose  idle  visionaries,  wko  continu^llj 
brood  over  deHght^l  inipossibilities,  and  daily  weave  their  romances 
for  to-tdotrow,  will  be  fbund«  for  the  most  part,  adiong  the  tenants  of 
a  pent-up  town.  Whereas  a  mountaineer,  never  cursed  with  these 
distracting  illusions,  is  remarkable  fbr  energy  and  perseverance.  A 
&ther  lieed  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  the  most  romantic  valley 
in  the  world,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  Arabian  Sinbad^  only  wanting 
the  diamonds  and  the  serpents. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  bring  fbrwai-d  the  names  of  celebrated  men« 
either  in  cenfirmatioft  of  what  is  said,  or  in  opposition  to  it.  Genius  is 
extraordini^,  and  can  only  be  judged  by  its  peers,  or,  as  is  frequently 
the  ea8e>  it  is  '*  itself  alone."  No  one  felt  the  magic  of  mountain-see*^ 
aery  more  than  Rousseau^  and  his  beloved  Pays  de  Vaud  was,  perhaps 
the  foster-mother  of  hib  genius  ;  but  though  he  is  called  a  visionary^ 
be  was  ilot  an  idle  one.  He  says,^^"  Never  did  a  level  country,  how- 
ever betiuti^  it  might  be,  seem  beautiful  in  my  eyes.  I  must  have 
eatan^ts,  rocks,  fir-trees,  dark  forests,  steep  and  rugged  pathways,  with 
precipices  at  my  feet  which  make  me  shudder."  There  is  a  passage  in 
his  ''  Confessions"  upon  this  snbject,  written  with  such  enthusiasm, 
that  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  man  must,  as  they  read  it^  admire  and 
delight  in  the  boy  Rousseau*  Start  not  1 — here  is  none  of  his  philo- 
sophy. 

"  Never  did  I  possess  such  activity  of  thought,  never  was  I  so  sen- 
sible of  my  being,  so  fuU  of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  so  much  myself,  if 
I  may  dare  use  die  expression,  as  when  I  have  travelled  alone  and  on 
foot.  There  is  something  in  walking  which  animates  and  enlightens 
my  ideas :  while  I  remain  stilly  I  am  scarce  capable  of  thought ;  my 
body  must  be  set  in  motion  if  I  would  tonde  my  intellect.  My  gaze 
upon  the  country,  the  sucoessiott  of  {disasiag  vte^s,  the  open  air, 
my  keen  appetite,  the  flow  of  heal^  which  walking  earns  for  me, 
the  ease  of  a  country-inn>  my  didttoce  from  all  that  can  make 
me  feel  my  dependance,  from  all  ^at  reminds  me  of  my  sifuation, 
all  this  disentangles  my  soul,  gives  me  a  daring  g^asp  of  thouglit, 
throws  me,  as  it  were,  into  the  inmiensity  of  created  things,  where  I 
combine,  select,  appropriate  them  tb  myself^  without  restraint  and  with- 
out fear.  The  whole  of  Nature  is  at  my  conCr<d ;  my  heart,  wander- 
ing from  object  to  object,  uftites,  identifies  itsieif  te  those  which  are 
congenial  to  it,  is  surrounded  by  enchanting  illusions,  is  intoxicated 
with  delicious  sentiments.  If,  to  fix  them  for  awhile^  I  take  {Measure 
in  describing  them  to  myself,  what  boldness  of  pencil,  what  freshness 
of  colour,  what  energy  of  expression  do  I  give  them!  This  is  aU  to 
be  found,  they  tell  me,  in  my  woifka,  though  written  towards  the  de- 
cline of  life.  Oh  !  if  l^iey  had.  seen  those  of  my  early  youth,  tfiose 
which  I  made  during  my  walltt,  those  which  I  composed,  but  which 
I  never  wrote !  Why,  you  will  ask,  why  not  write  them  ?  And  why, 
I  answer,  should  I  write  them  7  Why  deprive  me  of  the  actual  charm 
of  enjoyment,  in  order  to  let  others  know  that  I  have  been  happy  ? 
What  were  your  readers  to  me,  your  public,  what  the  whole  world, 
whilst  I  was  soaring  in  the  Hettvekis  ?  Beaides»  was  I  to  carry  a  sup- 
jHy  of  pens  and  paper?  Had  I  considered  these  matters,  nothi^ 
would  have  entered  my  mind.  I  foresaw  not  that  I  should  have  ideas ; 
thejr  came  at  their  will,  not  at  mine.  They  came  not,  or  they  came  in 
cr&wds ;  they  overwhelmed  me  with  their  number  and  their  strength. 
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Ten  volumes  a  day  would  not  have  contained  them  1  Where  was  the 
time  to  write  them  ?  On  my  arrival  I  thought  of  nothing  but<a  ^Of^ 
dinner ;  and  at  my  departure,  of  nothing  but  a  good  walk.  I  felt  that 
a  new  paradise  awaited  me  at  the  door,  and  I  hastened  to  enjoy  it." 

The  eloquent  Rousseau !  And  this  is  not  mere  eloquence ;  it  is 
truth,  a  matter  of  fact, — I  know  it.  1 !  And  who  am  I  ?  Not  one 
indeed  who  can  share  the  transports  of  his  imagination,  but  an  hum- 
ble ploddinff  man,  a  common-place  fellow,  who  had  the  foresight  to 
carry  with  him  pens  and  paper,  and  the  wilful  industry  to  write  a 
sketch  of  all  he  saw  and  all  he  felt.     Ah !  how  unlike  Rousseau ! 

The  poet  Keats  walked  in  the  Highlands,  not  with  the  joyousness, 
the  rapture  of  the  young  Rousseau,  but  in  that  hallowed  pleasure  of 
the  soul,  which,  in  its  fulness,  is  a-kin  to  pain.  The  following  extract 
of  a  poem,  not  published  in  his  works,  proves  his  intensity  of  feeling, 
even  to  the  dread  of  madness.  It  was  written  while  on  his  journey, 
soon  afler  his  pilgrimage  to  the  birth-place  of  Burns,  not  for  the  gaze 
of  the  world,  but  as  a  record  for  himself  of  the  temper  of  his  mind  at 
(he  time.  It  is  a  sure  index  to  the  more  serious  traits  in  his  character  ; 
but  Keats,  neither  in  writing  nor  in  speaking,  could  affect  a  sentiment, — 
his  gentle  spirit  knew  not  how  to  counterfeit.  I  leave  it,  without 
-comment  on  its  beauties,  to  the  reader, — ^d  to  his  melancholy,  as 
he  thinks  upon  so  young  a  poet  dying  of  a  broken  heart. 

There  is  a  charai  in  footing  slow 

Across  a  silent  plain^ 
Where  patriot  batile  has  been  fought. 

Where  glory  had  the  gain  : 
There  is  a  pleasure  on  the  heath. 

Where  Druids  old  have  been. 
Where  mantles  gray  have  rusded  by. 

And  swept  the  nettles  green  : 
There  is  a  joy  in  every  spot. 

Made  known  in  days  of  old. 
New  to  the  feet,  although  each  talc 

A  hundred  times  be  told. 

•  •  •  • 

Ay,  if  a  madman  could  have  leave 

To  pass  a  healthful  day. 
To  tell  his  forehead's  swoon  and  faiot. 

When  first  began  decay. 

•  •  •  • 

One  hour  half  idiot  he  stands 

Bjr  mossy  water-fall, 
But  in  the  very  next  he  reads 

His  soul's  memorial. 
He  reads  it  on  the  mountain's  height. 

Where  chance  he  may  sit  down 
Upon  rough  marble  diadem  — 

That  hill's  eternal  crown  ! 
Yet  be  his  anchor  e'er  so  fast. 

Room  is  there  for  a  prayer. 
That  man  may  never  lose  his  mind 

On  mountams  black  and  bare  • 
That  he  may  stray,  league  after  league, . 

Some  great  birth-place  to  find. 
And  keep  his  vision  clear  from  speck. 

His  inward  sight  unblind  !  S. 
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SOUTH    AMERICAN    PATRIOT'S    SpNG*. 
Trantlated  from  the  original  Spanish,  printed  at  Buenoa  Ayrea,  1818. 

*Tis  the  voice  of  a  Nation  waking 

From  h^r  long,  long  sleep,  to  be  free — 
Tis  the  sound  of  the  fetters  breaking 

At  the  watchword  "  Liberty  I" 
The  laurel-leaves  hang  o'er  her. 

The  gallant  victor's  prize : 

And  see  how  low  before  her. 

In  the  dust,  the  lion  lies ! 

C^on«.^Eternal  glory  crown  us  I 
Eternal  laurels  bloom. 
To  deck  our  heads  with  honour. 
Or  flourish  o'er  our  tomb. 
On  the  steps  of  the  heroes  treading 
See  the  god  of  the  fight  at  handl 
The  liffht  of  his  glory  shedding 

On  his  Qwn  devoted  band. 
Our  Incas  tombs  before  ye 

Upheave  to  meet  your  tread. 
As  it  that  tramp  of  glory 

Had  roused  the  sieepmg  dead. 
Chorus. — Eternal,  &c. 
Saw  ye  the  Tyrant  sbeddinz 

The  blood  of  the  pure  and  free  ? 
Heard  ye  his  footstep  treading 

On  thy  gqlden  sands,  Potose  ? 
Saw  ye  nis  red  eye  watching 

As  the  ravenous  beast  his  prey? 
And  the  strong  arm  fiercely  snatching 
The  flower  of  our  land  away  ? 
C^oriiJ.— Eternal,  &c. 
Argentines  !   by  the  pride  of  our  nation. 

By  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the  free. 
We  will  hurl  the  proud  from  his  station. 

And  bring  down  the  haughty  knee. 
Even  now  our  banners  streaming 
Where  fell  the  conquer'd  foe. 
In  the  summer  sun,  bright  gleaming. 
Your  march  of  glory  shew. 
CAoTM*.— Eternal,  &c. 
Hark  !  o'er  the  wide  waves  sounding, 

Columbia  I  Columbia !    thy  name. 
While  from  pole  to  pole  reboundin§^, 

"  Columbia  I"  the  nations  proclaim. 
Thy  glorious  throne  b  planting 

Over  oppression's  grave; 
And  a  thousand  tongues  are  chanting 
"  Healdi  to  the  free  and  brave." 

Chorus. — ^Eternal,  &c.  E.  T. 


•  Several  of  the  original  stanxaa  of  the  above  song  arc  omitted,  a«  containing 
chiefly  a  bare  enumerltion  of  towns  and  provinces  m  any  way  wgnidixed  dunng 
STcontest.  The  music  adapted  to  it  is  extremely  beauUfiil  and  animated,  and 
the  translator  regrets  it  has  never  yet  been  pubhshed  in  England. 
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ALL    HALLOW    EVE    IN  >IREtAKD. 

In  the  hinder  end  of  harrest  upon  All  Hallow  ene 
Quhen  our  *gude  nichbours  rydU  (now  gif  I  rci^  4cht) 
Some  bucktit  on  a  benwood  and  some  on  a  bene, 
Ay  trottaod  into  tronpes  fra  the  twilicht. 

'  Kino  Jambs  VI. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  an  All  Hallow  Eve 
at  the  house  of  a  substantial  farmer  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Sligo. 
I  had  been  wandering  the  whole  day  about  die  beautiful  and  romantic 

flen  of  Knock-na-ree,  and  entered  tjie  hospitable  abode  of  my  worthy 
lilesian  friend  just  as  the  dim  twilight  was  melting  into,  the  diurk  gloom 
of  an  autumnal  evepipg. 

A  sparkling  turf-fire  enlivened  the  hearth,  and  a  number  of  the 
neighbouring  young  rustics  were  mingled  with  the  ruddy  children  of 
mine  host  about  the  room ;  while  the  elder  folks  encircled  the  glitter- 
ing blaze,  or  crouched  beneath  the  immense  chiaiBey  that  jutted  far 
out  into  the  room.  Large  pieces  of  hung  beef  and  rusty  bacon  adorn- 
ed the  walls,  a  spinning-wheel  was  turned  up  under  the  ladder  which 
ascended  to  the'lofl,  the  white  wooden  piggins  and  well-scoured 
trenchers  were  placed  in  meet  array  on  the  well-filled  shelves,  and  the 
huge  dresser  proudly  exhibited  its  store  of  shining  pewter  to  the  ad- 
miring eyes  of  the  youthful  peasants.  A  door,  which  stood  ajar  in  one 
comer,  purp(»ely  betrayed  the  treasures  of  '*  the  best  room  ;'*  a  double 
chest  of  drawers,  a  polished  oaken  t^le,  and  several  antique  and 
quaintly-figured  chairs  reflected  the  beams  of  the  burning  turf,  and 
faintly  illumined  the  sacred  apartment. 

The  buxom  good  wife,  arrayed  in  a  striped  linsey-wolsey  gown,  was 
regaling  her  friends  with  merry  lamb's-wool,  wWle  her  lively  children 
and  their  young  guests  indulged  ip  the  usual  superstitions  and  quaint 
customs  of  All  Hallow  Eve.  Three  of  the  eldest  lasses  were  lurking  in 
a  dark  corner  busily  employed  in  kneading  a  cake  with  tJ^eir  left  thumbs. 
Not  a  sound  escaped  from  dieir  clenched  lips ;  the  work  proceeded  in 
mute  solemnity;  a  single  word  would  have  broken  the  charm,  and  de- 
stroyed their  ardent  hopes  of  behoWing  their  future  husbands  in  their 
dreams  afler  having  partaken  of  the  mystic  dumb-cake. 

While  this  work  was  going  on  silently  in  tlie  corner,  a  group  of 
stmrdy  boys  in  the  centre  of  the  fipor  were  indulging  in  all  the  uproar  of 
boisterous  merriment  at  the  glorious  game  of  snap'-appU,  A  burning 
candle  was  afiixed  to  one  end  9f  a  short  skewer,  and  a  ripe  ruddy- 
cheeked  apple  stuck  at  the  other.  The  skewer  ura?  suspended  by  its 
middle  with  a  piece  of  strong  cord  from  the  dusky  ceiling,  and  being 
gently  put  in  motion,  the  eager  boys  thronged  tumuUuously  forward  to 
catch  the  delicious  apple  in  their  mouths  as  it  performed  its  swinging 
evolutions.  Many  a  furzy  head  was  set  in  a  blaze,  and  many  loud 
laughs  and  chirruping  exclamations  emanated  froQi  the  merry  group 
before  the  prize  was  carried  off.  Several  young  girls  were  roastinff  pairs 
of  matrimonial  apples  on  the  hearth.  One  they  dignified  with  the 
lordly  title  of  *<  The  Baron,"  and  the  other  was  supposed  to  be  liis 
lady-wife.     And  truly  it  was  a  bitter  satire   on  the  married  Mate. 

•  TTie  fairies. 
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The  scorchiftg  apples  resembled  mmxy  a  Ibolish  couple  in  the  land* 
Such  sputteriog  and  foaming— such  angry  timing  at  each  other — such 
prodigious  perspirations— sudi  vindictive  tones  and  contemptuous 
hissings  on  both  sides,  and  then  such  melting  quietness  for  a  moment, 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  swelling-up,  or  a  burly  look,  that  renewed 
the  sputtering  and  fuming,  until  both  were  utterly  exhausted !  The 
married  folks  looked  on  and  laughed  prodigiously,  ever  and  anon 
exchanging  those  roost  eloquent  and  volume-speaking  looks,  which 
ofien  pass  between  man  and  wife. 

Some  of  the  younger  children  were  wandering  about  in  the  cold 
moonlight,  zealously  seeking  for  protectin^r  "  angry  weed,"  to  ch^rm 
them  against  the  fearful  displeasure  of  their  parents,  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  revered  and  grey-tressed  patriarch  of  the  femily,  with 
fearful  inquisitive  looks  and  quivering  lips,  silently  tottered  about  on 
ins  crutches,  to  inspect  the.  lusty  "livelongs"  which  each  of  his  be- 
loved grandchildren  had  suspended  from  the  roof  on  Midsummer  Eve. 
If  the  plant  still  looked  green  and  healthy,  his  countenance  lighted  up 
into  a  faint  smile,  and  a  pious  ^aculation  escaped  from  his  thin  Tips ;  but 
if  hie  met  with  one  which  shewed  die  sickly  symptoms  of  decay,  how 
woefully  would  the  fi>nd  old  man  look  round  for  t^e  child  who  had 
bung  it  up,  impressed  with  the  heart-sickening  certunty,  that  the 
sunk  eye  and  pide  cheek  of  his  little  darling  were  sorrowful  foretokens 
of  4he  untimely  death  predicted  by  the  fatal  liv^ong. 

A  troc^  of  the  youngest  boys  were  kneeling  round  a  bucket  of  ice- 
cold  water,  into  which  the  old  people,  from  time  to  time,  threw  small 
pieces  of  coin,  for  the  shivering  younglings  to  pick  up  from  the  hot-  . 
torn  with  their  freezing  lips.  Some  of  the  maidens  were  pouring 
molten  lead  through  the  bow  or  a  rusty  key  into  a  bowl  of  pure  fbun* 
tain-waler,  and  tracing  indistinct  semblances  to  different  objects  in 
the  various  shapes  which  the  lead  assumed.  If  any  of  them  hap- 
pened to  cast  the  likeness  of  a  ship,  her  future  lord  was  doomed  to  be 
a  hardy  sailor.  If  fancy  could  warp  a  mis-shapen  lump  of  the  cooled 
metal  into  the  similitude  of  a  horse,  a  helmet,  or  a  sword,  the  happy 
lass  tempted  her  fate  no  farther,  but  merrily  danced  away,  rich  in  the 
dear  hope  of  being  wedded  to  a  gallant  soldier.  If  the  dim  resem- 
blance accorded  not  with  her  sympathies  or  inclinations,  the  dissatis- 
fied and  pouting  girl  would  try  her  luck  again,  again' to  be  defeated  in 
her  hopes :  until,  at  length,  wearied  and  disgusted,  she  rose  from  the 
mystic  well  with  a  sad  heart  and  a  heavy  brow,  to  se^  for  consolation, 
and  promises  of  better  fortune  in  a  different  rite. 

During  one  of  those  moments  of  universal  silence  which  oflen  hap- 
pen in  the  most  roystering  assemblages,  a  loud  and  rather  melodious 
voice  was  heard  at  a  little  distance  gaily  chanting  an  old  beggarman's 
song,  to  one  of  the  merriest  tunes  that  ever  flowed  from  the  lips  of 
mii^  and  happiness. 

In  a  few  moments  the  children  came  tumbling  in,  and  joyfully  an- 
nounced the  unexpected  arrival  of  Larry  Donovan.  The  welcome  in- 
formation was  received  with  an  unanimous  burst  of  enthusiastic  rap- 
ture, which  had  hardly  subsided  when  Larry  Donovan,  tlie  ancient 
buchaughy  mounted  on  a  grey  drowsy-looking,  lop-eared  ass,  made  his 
appearance  at  the  open  doorway.  Men,  women,  and  children  were 
all  collected  about  the   threshold  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the  white- 
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bearded,  joyialbcggarman,  who  continued  to  troll  his  old  song  amid 
the  hearty  kead-fmUe-afaltha's*^  that  were  showered  upon  him  from 
every  quarter.  He  vigorously  raised  himself  from  his  pad,  and  reach- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  delighted  youngsters,  warmly  grasped  the 
trembling,  out-stretched  hand  of  the  old  patriarch.  This  action  be- 
trayed a  pair  of  thin  mis-shapen  legs  that  dangled  impotently  b«hiad 
Larry's  muscular  calves,  under  whose  efficient  covert  they  had  hitherto 
been  concealed.  "  Who  have  you  there,  Larry  ?"  cried  twenty  voices  at 
once.  "  Ocli !  boys,  boys,"  replied  the  happy  mendicant,  "  Til  engage 
my  fellow-traveller  and  kinsman  here,  will  make  every  one  of  your 
young  hearts  dance  with  joy  this  merry  night : — who  did  you  think, 
boys,  rd  mount  upon  my  Rory  and  bring  along  with  me  to  the  house 
of  revelry  and  feasting,  but  honest  Dennis  0*Neil,  the  old  piper  of 
Innismury."  Dennis  now  shewed  his  grizzled  face  over  the  broad 
Moulder  of  his  companion,  and  struck  into  the  heart  of  the  tune  of 
Larry  Donovan's  much-loved  song,  pealing  forth  such  cheering  notes 
from  his  pipes,  as  he  entered  the  house,  that  every  eye  beamed  with 
transport  and  every  toe  was  set  in  merry  motion. 

The  floor  was  quickly  cleared  for  dancing,  and  after  Larry  and  the 
piper  had  quafl^  a  piggin  of  pure  Pothienf  between  them,  the  latter 
gave  the  signal  for  the  lads  and  lasses  to  take  their  places.  Every 
brow  was  beaming  with  joy  and  expectation,  the  young  men  were  look- 
ing lovingly  into  the  blue  eyes  of  their  maiden  partners,  when,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  the  top  couple  started  off  to  the  galloping  measures  of 
"  Kiss  in  the  Furze." 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  more  particularly  surveying  the  figure 
and  appearance  of  the  buchaugh.  He  was  a  tall  handsome-looking  old 
fellow,  with  a  bright  eagle  glance,  a  high  unfurrowed  forehead,  a  full 
cheek  and  a  profusion  of  long  white  locks  floating  carelessly  down  his 
back  and  bosom.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  coarse  blue  cloak,  fastened 
at  his  breast  with  a  wooden  skewer.  A  broad  leathern  belt  was 
buckled  round  his  middle,  to  which  his  little  meal-can,  and  flat  whis- 
key bottle  Were  carefully  fastened,  and  a  nut-brown  doothien  or  stun- 
ted tobacco  pipe,  was  twisted  in  the  band  of  his  old  slouched  hat. 
He  was  engaged  in  deep  confab  with  the  aged  grandsire  of  the  &- 
mily,  but  his  ear  was  still  attentive  to  the  rapid  flow  of  the  tune,  and 
he  regularly  beat  time  with  the  iron  point  of  his  oaken  pike. 

As  soon  as  the  dance  was  ei>ded,  preparations  for  the  supper  were 
set  about  with  infinite  vigour  and  alacrity.  A  neighbour's  son  disap- 
peared for  a  few  seconds,  and  returned  with  a  colossal  "  cobler's  nob,j" 
which,  Meleager  like,  he  presented  on  bended  knee  to  our  host's 
eldest  daughter,  the  blooming  little  Alice,  and  gave  the  signal  for  every 
youth  to  salute  his  willing  partner  by  imprinting  a  warm  kiss  on  the 
ripe  luscious  cheek  of  the  blushing  damsel. 

The  young  man's  gifl  was  immediately  ushered  into  an  iron  pot,  a 
kish  of  turf  and  a  fresh  log  were  brought  in — the  good  wife  spitted  a 
fine  turkey,  and  a  quarter  of  fat  kid  (which,  when  drest,  tasted  as  deli- 
cious as  fawn's  flesh),  and  little  Nicodemus,  our  host's  youngest  boy, 
with  a  mortified  and  reluctant  air,  took  his  allotted  station  in  the  chim- 

•  Kead-mille-a-faltha,  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes. 
+  Pothien,  very  strong  whiskey.  X  Pig* 8  head. 
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ney  comer,  aad  sullenly  and  slowly  turned  round  the  richly-fraught  spit 
wi^  a  heavy  old-fbshioned  iron  hahd-dog. 

The  shnmering  waters  soon  began  to  send  forth  the  most  de- 
licious of  sounds  to  the  ears  of  the  hungry ;  the  blue  flames 
curled  and  twined  round  the  black  crocks  in  snake-like  coils;  the 
moaning  wind  sang  a  melancholy  foretoken  of  the  death  of  the  waning 
year ;  the  burning  turf,  and  the  bright  embers  of  the  crumbling  log, 
assumed  strange  images  in  the  eyes  of  superstition  and  &ncy ;  and  the 
whole  party  drew  closely  round  the  glimmering  hearth,  drinking  with 
greedy  ears  the  honeyed  words  of  the  old  Buchaugh.  He  was  rich 
in  the  legendary  histories  of  all  the  great  families  in  the  kingdom ; 
explained  the  origin  of  such  bitter  maledictions  as  "  the  curse  of  ^ 
Cromwell,''  and  "the  screech  of  the  morning;"  sang  ancient  ditties, 
and  told  affecting  love-stories,  and  superstitious  tales  of  midnight  gob- 
lins, ladies  clad  in  white  garments  tinged  with  crimson  blood,  and 
gaimt  warriors  galloping  through  dark  gletis  in  sable  armour  and 
plumes  of'  waving  fire ;  fearful  visions  of  dying  men ;  and  rich  de- 
scripticHis  of  fairy-revels  among  old  ruins,  or  on  the  bright  green- 
sward, in  the  chill  moonlight  beam. 

He  had  travelled  from  a  village  on  the  other  side  of  Sligo,  with  the  « 
ancient  piper  behind  him,  alternately  playing  boisterous  tunes  and 
singing  roaring  catches,  to  scare  away  the  mischievous  elves  and 
fearfid  goblins  that  flit  about  in  the  dark,  and  play  lawless  pranks 
upon  sober  travellers  with  impunity,  on  All  Hallowmas  Eve.  "  Wicked 
flesh  and  blood  too,"  quoth  he,  "  is  often  abroad  on  such  a  night  as 
this.  I  remember,  this  time  seven  years,  a  poor  sinful  soul  of  a  foot- 
pad formed  a  plan  to  waylay  me,  as  I  passed  from  father  Fitzpatrick's 
snug  little  cabm,  on  the  bog's  side,  to  old  Biddy  Maguire's  merry- 
making on  the  hill.  The  simple  fool  thought,  perhaps,  that  my  old 
cloidE,  like  Thady  Aroon's,  was  lined  with  rich  gold;  but  no  such 
thing,  boys :  Larry  Donovan  never  takes  more  from  charitable  Chris- 
tians, than  just  enough  to  make  his  heart  glad,  and  his  tongue  chirrup 
for  the  night,  living  like  the  happy  birds  in  the  forest,  without  a  single 
thought  of  the  morrow.  Well,  boys,  the  footpad  not  having  a  distinct 
reooUection  of  my  figure,  attire,  and  phiznomyy  or  perhaps  being 
hoodwinked  by  the  thoughts  of  the  ugly  business  he  was  going  about, 
instead  of  my  own  poor  old  body,  actually  fell  upon  little  Jack  Delany , 
that  keeps  the  sheheenAiOMSB  in  the  valley.  It 's  an  old  saying  and  a 
true  one,  that  a  bad  cause  makes  a  weak  heart ;  and  by  dbis  pike  in 
my  grasp^  little  Delany  overcame  the  cowardly  cur  of  a  footpad,  (who 
was  no  Irishman,  do  you  mark,)  knocked  the  dirty  poltroon  down,  and 
resolutely  robbed  him.  Now,  whether  Delany  was  justified  in  going 
so  fiur;  Larry  Donovan  won't  pretend  to  decide ;  for  I  'm  told  it  was  a 
poaer  for  the  rosy,  good-humoured  priest  himself.  But  when  Jack 
lies  on  his  low  death-bed,  with  the  clammy  dews  standing  on  his 
brow,  the  moaning  bibe  combing  her  yellow  locks,  and  singing  the 
death-wail  at  his  casement,  then  will  this,  and  all  poor  Delany's  other 
actions,  appear  to  his  darkening  eye  in  their  true  colours.*' 

The  supper-table  was  now  prepared.  The  bright  holiday  pewter- 
l^atea  and  dishes  gleamed  upon  the  board,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
the  w6oden  bowl  and  rude  trencher.  The  cobler's  nob  grinned 
ghastly  in  die  centre,  surrounded  by  huge  piles  of  laughing  poUtoes, 
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while  the  light  brown  \ii  and  frothy  turkey  hiiinnonieiidy  iningM  ^wht 
tempting  odours.  Caukannon  and  appk-pies  were  smoking  on  aU 
sides  ;  piggins  of  pu|re  Potbien  shone  brightly  on  difierent  part^.of  the 
loaded  table  ;  and  we  took  our  se^ts  aa  old  Dennis  played  a  festal  flour 
xhh  on  his  sonorous  pipe* 

After  the  repast,  dancing  was  Fesum^t  and  the  old  mendieaat 
cheerily  accompanied  the  music  with  several  verses  of  tb^  old  song* 

€t  >*rwas  on  a  day. 
When  play  was  passing  free 
With  great  pleasantry. 
Mirth  and  jollity, 
Och!  Ro! 
And  dancing  also." 

The  diversion  was  kept  up  for  many  hours,  when  the  exhausted  young 
men  and  maidens  again  flocked  round  the  entertaining  Buehaugh. 
I  had  wound  myflfclf  into  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  his  affectionate 
old  breast,  by  a  lucky  assertion  that  there  were  wandering  mendi- 
cants in  Fairy-land,  as  well  as  among  the  Milesians.  A  blended  ex-- 
pression  of  surprise  and  rapture  sat  on  his  happy  countenance,  and  he 
listened  with  dumb  attention  to  my  recital  of  part  of  Tlie*  Beggar's 
petition  to  Mab  the  Fairy  Queen. 

As  I  concluded  my  quotation  from  the  ahns-begging  prayer  of 
the  pigmy  mendicant  to  her  fairy  grace,  when  she  was  rioting  perhaps 
©n  "  a  moon-parched  grain  of  purest  wheat,"  or 

'*  The  broke  heart  of  a  nightingale 
O'ercome  in  music," 

the  old  Buchaugh  cordially  grasped  my  hand,  and,  drawing  his  ta*» 
tered  cloak  closer  about  him,  requited  me  with  a  n&rration  of  "  his 
travels  into  f<»-eign  parts.*' 

After  a  preliminary  draught,  and  the  usual  guttural  **  notes  of  pre- 
paration," he  thus  began :  — **  Many,  many  long  years  ago,  when  the 
good  wife  in  the  bee-hive  chair  was  as  blooming  a  laaa  as  any  of  the 
young  blossoms  that  gather  around  her,  I  was  slowly  pacing  along  the 
sea-fihore,  near  the  little  viUs^e  of  Stradbally,  when  a  bare-footed  little 
fellow  ran  up  to  me,  ready  to  explode,  with  a  message  from  old  Thady 
Aroon,  the  great  Buchaugh,  who  lay  at  the  last  extremity  of  life  in 
one  of  the  little  cabins  in  the  village.  I  foimd  the  old  man  aft  holj 
devotion  with  a  venerable  priest ;  and  as  soon  as  his  prayers  were  ended 
he  motioned  me  to  approach,  and,  convulsively  pressing  in|r  hand  tm 
his  weakly-throbbing  heart,  in  a  tremulous  and  broken  voiae  apoke  tm 
me  as  follows ;  — *  Donovan,'  said  he,  *  you  're  my  own  CQuain-ger« 
man,  and  I  'm  sure  you  Ve  as  hon»t  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  tba 
bosom  of  man.  You  know  well  enough  how  long  1  've  been  w. 
•derinf  over  the  land^  curing  the  sick>  amusing  diie  lusty,  camyfi^ 
lova-^kens  over  mountains  and  rivers,  and  bearing  fond.reqneatato 
y^ung  maidens  from  their  lovers,  to  look  up  to  die  bright  hhxmi  at 
midnight,  and  think  that  those  who  dearly  loved  them,  akhough  fer,  fer 
away,  were  at  that  moment  lifting  their  eyes  to  the  same  place^  and 
fondly  musing  upon  them.  In  tli^  x:ourae  of  a  long-  life  I  have  oon*- 
trived  to  glean  a  mighty,  sum  of  money,  which  you  will  .find  cai*^ 
fully  sewed  up  in  my  old  patched  cloak,  wkhinany  vaUiaUe  boi|da  aii4 
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good  nol«»  fron  «ame  of  &e  great  ooee  of  the  lani;  T^eae  I  (kliver 
tip  to  ibet,  in  the  presence  of  this  good  and  holy  man,  solemnly  en- 
joining thee  to  act  faithfully,  and  do  the  bidding  of  thy  dving  kins-* 
maB;  By  the  side  of  the  Blackwater  you  will  find  my  only  and  be* 
loved  daughter,  in  a  white  little  cottage,  which  was  lately  inhabited  by 
my  pious  sister  Bridget,  whose  death-lament  was  sung  a  few  weeks  ago 
-Jsand  my  sweet  bud  is  now  lefl  desolate  and  unprotected.  She  is 
married )  but  her  husband  breathes  the  air  of  a  £9reign  and  far-distant 
land.  He  is  a  young  Ea«t  Indian,  whom  his  parents  sient  over  to  a 
relation-  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  liberal  education^ 
He  saw  my  mild  and  beautiful  child,  loved  her,  and  was  beloved,  ar* 
dently  beloved,  in  return.  Although  springing  from  a  proud  and  an^ 
mnt  fiuotuty,  he  disdained  not  to  w^  with  &e  humble  blood  of  a  wan- 
dering Buchaugh.  True  love  leveU  all  distinctions  and  de^eea* 
The  youth  was  suddenly  called  to  the  Indies  by  his  father,  and. he  IfA 
my  daughter  with  her  aunt,  until  he  should  have  somewhat  amoothed 
the  ssTerity  of  his  proud  father  *s  displeasure,  which  he  expected  would 
at  first  rage  most  vehemently,  on  hiring  that  the  child  pf  his  hopes 
hti  martutd  without  his  consent,  and  to  the  daughter  of  a  beggte  too 
.—a  wandering  Buchaugh  on  the  mountains  of  Brin.  He  knows  n#t 
tlMt  Paggy**  c4d  father  can  give  her  the  dowry  of  a  Duobess,  neither 
does  the  girl  hmaelf,  I  have  confided  the  secret  of  ray  wealth  to  none 
on  earth  before  this  day.  I  fear,  firom  the  young  man's  ailence,  that 
hm  fiither  has  roughly  thrust  him  from  his  roof  for  his  indiscretion; 
and  my  dying  wish  is,  that  you,  my  young  friend^  should  acoompai^ 
my  Peggy  to  Calcutta,  seek  oi|t  her  beloved  husband,  and  place  them 
aibove  th^  frowns  and  sooms  o£  the  cold  world,  and  his  cruel  haughty 
ffi^tivas,  by  ei^dowi^g  them  with  this  my  tattered  cloak.' 
-  •  **  The  okL  man  died  a  few  hours  ttter,  and  I  sought  out  the  young 
bride's  cottage  at  the  place  mentioned  by  the  old  Baichaugh. 

'  Tbeie  I  heard  the  thrushes  warbKng, 
The  dove  and  partridge  I  there  detcried» 
And  the  lambkins  sporting  every  morning 
Down  by  the  banks  of  Blackwater  side.' 

Aker-  a  long  search,  I  at  length  discovered  the  jewel ;  and  truly  never 
^d  the  warm  eye  of*  youth  gaae  on  a  more  lovely  object.  The  deep 
melancholy  in  which  I  found  her  absorbed,  her  pale  countenance  and 
mouivin^  lahnent,  intesested  me  beycmd  measure.  I  wat  then  yonng 
and  warm-hearted,  and  looked  upon  her  with  ^hngs  little  short  of 
pare  devotiMU 

^  Her  head  httng  down  on  her  white,  white  breast, 
A  true  lover's  knot  to  htr  heart  she  press'd. 
And  the  tsar-ibrop  gleam'd  on  her  oold  pale  cheek» 
Like  fiosen  dew  on  the  Uly  meek.' 

f  shewed  her  the  antique  silver  ring,  rieUy  studded  with  diamondg, 
ofold  Aroott,  and  th&  resigBed  herself  whoBy  to  my  direction,  bitterly 
-bewailing  the  death  of  the  old  Buchaugh.  We  courageously  set  sail 
Ibr  tlie  Indies,  braving  the  fearfhl  dangers  of  the  great  ocean,  and  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  the  doorgha  &ther-in-law.  He  bore  the  honoured 
name  of  a  proud  Irish  fhmily,  but  unluckily  springing  fiwtn  a  younger 
bl'andi,  which  his  anaestors  had  impoverished  by  kvis hing  the  whole  off 
ibeir  posseMionaon  ^  ^Ider  sons,  he  was  driven  t^  truck  and  barter 
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for  hk  support.  He  went  on  prosperously  for  many  years,  but,  meet' 
ing  with  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  in  some  great  speculations,  had 
sent  for  his  son  to  marry  a  rich  heiress,  in  order  to  prop  up  his  Mling 
fortunes,  the  tottering  state  of  which  he  had  much  ado  to  conceal. 
What  a  flood  of  agony  did  these  dreadful  tidings  pour  upon  the  heart  of 
young  Hector  O'Hara,  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta !  He  often  rallied  his 
sinking  spirits,  and  resolved  to  impart  the  secret  of  his  iqarriage  to 
his  father ;  but  the  moment  the  old  man  appeared  with  his  stem  eye 
and  care-worn  brow,  his  resolution  vanished.  How  could  he  hurry  him 
into  the  grave,  by  saying  he  had  wedded  with  the  daughter  of  a  beg- 
gar? How  blast  all  those  budding  hopes,  from  the  blossoming  of 
which  he  anticipated  such  pleasure  and  advantages  ? 

"  The  father  alternately  endeavoured  to  threaten  and  cajole  him  into 
a  consent  to  the  marriage  with  the  heiress — his  mother  on  her  bended 
knees  besought  him  to  save  her  from  poverty  and  ruin ;  and  his  sisters 
turned  with  eyes  full  of  tears  and  imploring  looks  upon  him.  Op- 
pressed with  their  unrelenting  persecution  mr  many  weeks,  he  had 
passed  the  night  in  -dreamiBg  agony.  The  whole  family  were  gathered 
round  him  in  the  breakfast-room,  assailing  him  with  tears,  threats, 
and  bitter  reproaches — ^his  fevered  blood  rushed  wildly  through  his 
veins ;  hi6  heart  beat  convulsively  in  his  breast ;  his  sight  grew  dim  ; 
his  brain  whirled,  and  I  fear  the  fatal  consent  was  just  quivering  on 
his  white  lip,  when  the  folding  doors  of  the  apartment  suddenly  burst 
open,  and  the  pale  face  and  slender  figure  of  his  Peggy  appeared  be- 
fore him.  "  My  wife !  my  dear  wife !"  was  all  that  he  could  att^*, 
and  he  bounded  into  her  encircling  arms.  The  fether  stood  aghast, 
the  women  shrieked,  and  the  young  wife  and  her  husband  were  still 
locked  to  each  other's  breast  when  I  entered  the  room,  and  with  a  low 
obeisance  introduced  myself  as  a  relation  of  the  bride.  The  amaze- 
ment of  all  instantly  increased ;  and  the  face  of  old  Hector  assumed 
an  expression  of  unfeigned  horror  and  deep  disgust,  as  I  threw  the  old 
patched  cloak  of  the  Buchaugh  at  his  feet,  loudly  proclaiming  it  to  be 
the  marriage  portion  of  his  son's  wife.  The  sudden  jerk  loosened 
some  of  the  stitches,  and  a  shower  of  bright  gold  covered  die  floor. 
In  a  few  vf ords  I  explained  every  thing.  The  winning  ways  of  Peggy 
soon  moved  the  hearts  of  the  family  in  her  favour ;  her  husband  was 
happy  in  her  love;  and  the  old  gold  and  great  monev-bonds  of  the 
wandering  Buchaugh  efiectually  saved  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the 
proud  old  Hector  O'Hara. 

'*  The  grateftil  young  couple  implored  me  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
days  under  their  roof;  but  my  heart  yearned  for  the  land  of  my  fore- 
fathers. How  could  I  die  happy  in  a  foreign  country,  with  only  one 
of  my  own  dear  kinsfolk  to  c^e  my  eyes  and  wail  over  my  cold 
corpse?  How  could  I  rest  under  any  turf  but  that  of  old  Erin  ?  The 
sun  seemed  to  look  upon  me  widi  a  strange  aspect — ^the  moon  had  not 
half  the  sweet  quietness  in  her  white  face,  the  stars  did  not  shed  the 
same  soft  light  as  in  my  own  native  land.  There  were  no  smiling 
maidens  to  look  out  upon  me  as  I  passed— no  bright-eyed  children  to 
listen  to  my  tales-^no  hoary  grandsires  to  drop  the  tear  at  my  .pathe- 
tic dkties^no  festal  merry-meetings  on  All  Hallow  Eve-^-«o  willing 
voice  to  join  wttfa  me  in  loudly  chanting  the  soul-stirrii^  anthem  ^ 
Eritt-go-bragh.     My  heart  was  in  Ireland,  all  my  affections  were  cen- 
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tered  in  my  own  country ;  and  I  qniekly  bade  adieu  to  my  kind  friends, 
and  cheerily  set  sail  again  for  my  own' little  Isle  of  the  Ocean." 

The  old  Buchaurik  and  the  merry  piper  contiiiued  to  amuse  us  Ibr 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night ;  nor  did  the  rustic  X>arty  break  up  befbre 
many  of  the  youngsters  were,  dosing  in  their  seats,  the  piper's  eyes 
twinkling  with  the  effects  of  the  str<mg  PoAien,  the  merry  cock  crow- 
ing out  his  matinal  salutation,  and  the  grey  dawn  glimmering  orer 
the  summit  of  the  lofty  Knock-na-ree.  A. 


LINES    WRITTEN    ON    THE    FIELD    OF    CRECY,    1820. 
£vBNiKO*s  warm  hues  are  on  the  hill. 
The  foliage  on  the  bough  is  still. 

The  sun's  last  rays  appear — 
Nor  shock  of  arms,  nor  navock's  rout. 
Nor  the  steel'd  warrior's  battle^hout. 

Break  on  the  listening  ear. 
It  was  not  thus  when  England's  mieht 
Met  here  in  arms,  and  dared  the  iignt 

With  Gallia's  chtraliy ; 
When  here  the  white  and  waving  crest 
Hiat  the  Bohemian  helmet  prest. 

Was  bathed  in  slaughter's  dye. — 

There  at  yon  cross*,  aged,  feeble,  blind. 
Yet  bearing  still  th'  heroic  mind 

That  scorns  at  destiny. 
Died  'midst  his  foes  the  hoary  king. 
And  the  young  victor  triumphing  * 

Tore  his  tall  plumes  away. 
Yet  lives  the  tower  t  where  Edward  stood 
And  gazed  upon  that  scene  of  tjlood— 

A  tottering  monument, 
A  silent  solitary  thing. 
Witness  of  Qxicft  combating 

And  Gaul's  pale  standards  rent: — 

And  those  that  saw  without  dismay 
Her  leeioos  form  their  wide  display, 

Hiffh,  confident,  and  brave. 
But  little  decminff  that  an  hour 
Would  strew  in  dust  their  mail-ckd  power. 

Like  wreck  upon  the  wave. 
Boast  of  my  Country — storied  field ! 
Where  now  are  they  .who  once  could  wield 

Her  sword  so  mightily  ? — 
Where  are  my  fathers?— they  are  gone; 
And  by  the  record  only  known 

Of  what  thy  glories  say. 
Crecy,  ferewell  1    1 've  trod  thy  plain 
With  thoughts  that  thrill'd  throu^  every  vein. 

And  hiffh  romantic  pride. 
That  England  gave  to  thee  thy  fame. 
And  bore  the  sons  of  deathless  name 

Who  in  thy  combat  died.  ft-  '■ 


♦  A  stone  cross  still  murks  the  place  where  the  king  of  Bohemia  fcU. 
t  A  boilding,  rCTcmbling  a  rained  windnull,  is  stiU  shewn  as  the  tower  where 
Edward  111.  overlooked  the  battle. 
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Thb  eaxliest  acfioimts  we  have  rsceived  of  tiie  Persian  natkm  can-* 
taiik  vary  few  tokena  of  their  having  cukiviUed  the  compoaitioii' of  lan- 
guage. However  aecompliihed,  and  aoeonxi^hed  they  were,  aOecNrdiiig' 
ta  the  testimony  of  the  moat  intcreatii^  Uatorian*  among  the  moat 
po&iahed  as  well  as  the  moat  extraordinary  people  tibat  the  world  hat 
ever  s^en,  the  Persians  studied  ratfasr  andi  arta  aa  give  grace  to  the 
pefeson,  than  hestow  elegance  on  the  mhid.  Riding/  wrestling,  and 
throwing  the  javelin,  are  the  pursuits  assigned  to  the  youth  of  Persia 
hy  the  biographer  of  Cyrus ;  and  Herodotus  informs  us  that  their 
young  taen  were  exercised  chiefly  in  three  things — ^in  hurling  the  dart, 
in  riding,  and  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

The  warrior-philosopher  Xenophon,  although,  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  younger  Cyrus,  he  must  have  conversed  in  Persian  with  ease 
and  fluency,  has  not  transmitted  to  us  any  composition  on  that  idiom. 
There  is  not  even  an  historian  of  Alexander^  althotigh  these  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  who  has  left  us  the  desired  information :  we  must 
look  dierefore  to  a  lates  date,  to  the  era  of  Mahomci  and  Anuahirvan, 
for  the  first  accounts  which  can  be  received  as  ^nulne. 

At  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  NusWrvan  or  Anushjrvan,  the  Chosroes  of 
the  Byzantine  writers,  reigned  over  the  vast  empire  of  Iran  or  Persia. 
The  Oriental  historians  designate  this  moiiarch  by  the  title  of  Just ;  but 
in  a  nation  of  slaves  such  a  title  is  obtained  without  many  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign,  and  no  extraordinary  efforts  of  clemency  and 
humanity  may  be  expected  to  have  decorated  his  career.  At  this  period, 
however,  long  before  that  which  is  termed  the  gold^  age  of  Persian 
literature,  and  which  was  adorned  by  so  greatabrilhancy  of  philosophers 
and  poets,  we  begin  to  receive  some  accounts  respecting  the  state  of  that 
language.  There  had  been  founded  at  Ghandiisaporv  a  city  of  Khorasan, 
a  school  of  physic;  and  as  the  stady  of  this  uscAusofence  advanced,  the 
arts  of  literature  began  to  assume  the  rank  they  merit  in  the  scale  of 
human  pursuits.  But  unfortunately,  as  is  common  in  the  early  growth 
of  reason,  scholastic 'disputes  and  the  jargon  of  metaphysic  subtleties 
usurped  the  place  of  a  pure  and  enlightened  philosophy.  It  happened, 
notwithstanding,  that  although  these  studies  did  not  enlarge  the  boun- 
daries of  science,  nor  extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge, — that 
although  mankind  has  not  been  indebted  to  Ghaodisspor  for  any  use- 
ful inventions  to  adorn  or  to  improve  life>  yet  they  produced  a  remark- 
able influence  on  the  purity  and  correctness  of  its  dialect.  Contro- 
versy, if  it  does  not  add  to  the  grasp  of  an  understanding,  at  least 
sharpens  and  gives  nerve  to  a  language.  Henee  the  idiom  of  polished 
life  became  distingniriied  from  that  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  name  of 
the  "  Deri"  was  given  to  the  fbrmer,  while  the  latter  Was  distmguished 
by  that  of  "  Pehlevi." 

It  would  be  a  fitting  subject  of  investigation  among  antiquaries  and 
philologists,  tG»  ascertain  die  etymology  of  these  names.  The  more 
probable  account  of  them  appears  to  he,  that  the  Deri  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  **  Parsi,"  so  called  from  the  country  of  which  Shiras 
is  the  capital ;  and  that  the  Pehlevi  had  it3  oame  from  the  "  Pehlu," 
or  heroes  who  spoke  it  in  its  earlier  ages. 
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Perbaps  there  wiA  be  dtaiger  of  asmiwiiig  too  much  the  aar  of  the 
verbal  crilk,  if  we  remark  tlmt  there  still  e&ist  traces  of  another  Persian 
dialect,  called  the  **  Zend."  Thia  was  the  language -of  the  priests  and 
sages,  and  exhibited  those  more  solemn  religious  truths,  on  wh(ich  only 
a  commentary  was  offered  to  the  vulgar  in  the  Pehlevi  tongue.  The* 
Zend,  however,  may  be  £iiirly  ciMisidered  as  extinct,  for  although  the 
writkigs  of  Zeratusht  or  Zoroaster  were  composed  in  this  character, 
yet  there  are  few,  eren  among  the  priests,  who  can  be  said  to  under- 
stand it.  The  Pehlevi  bears  an  obvious  similarity  to  the  Chaldee 
and  Hebrew,  and  may  possibly  have  been  dented  from  it*.  But  the 
I>eri,  or  the  Parsi,  formed  the  foundation  of  that  modem  dBidect  which 
survived  the  shock  of  Mahomet's  career,  and  was  afterwards  dignified 
by  the  poems  of  Hafiz  and  Sadi,  of  Ferdousi  and  Nonreddin  Jami  t« 

For  the  present  we  will  quit  the  vast  empire  of  Iran  or  Persia,  and 
torn  to  the  sister  nation  of  Arabia.  It  is  a  singular  ^att  that  the  Arabs 
have  never  been  entirely  subdued;  no  impression  en  them  has  ever 
extended  beyond  their  borders.  As  a  nation  they  have  ever  continued 
independent.  If  portions  of  di^  vest  tracts  have  yielded  to  the  tor- 
rent of  vdiement  irruptions :  if  Mecca  and  Medina  have  been  van- 
qiiiahedby  the  Scythian^  and  the  grasping  sway  of  Rome  could  establish  - 
fer  herself  a  province  within  tlwrir  districts^t ;  if  ^^  Othmans  have 
attempted  to  exercise  over  them  a  feint  semblance  of  sovereignty  §,  yet 
as  a  distinct  class  of  mankind  they  have  ever  remained  free  and  unre- 
strained. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  a  former  ptper  the  general  man- 
ners of  the  Arabs :  it  may  be  amusing  to  examine  whether  climate  could 
hsfve  produced  any  influence  on  them.  The  natives  of  Arabia  are 
divided  into  those  of  Hejasi  and  of  Yemen.  Desolate  beyond  the 
wildest  wastes  of  European  land  are  the  tracts  of  An^a  Petrsea.  The 
green  and  luxuriant  herbage  ¥4nd>  sheds  its  lustre  over  the  dreary 
levels  of  Tartary,  and  eflfers  some  relief  at  least  to  the  weary  traveller, 
never  cheers  the  eye  which  wanders  over  the  Eastern  Desert.  Bouad- 
lesa  masses  of  conglomerated  sand  obstruct  his  path ;  exc^  where  the 
wMe  expanse  is  broken  by  k  chain  of  bleak  and  barren  mcnitttahis. 
The  oppressive  rays  of  the  midday  sun  descend  directly  on  ihe  plain* 
The  h^t  is  fanned  by  ito  cooling  breezes,  fbr  the  winds  of  Arabia 
breadie  only  x>e8tilence  and  noisome  vapour,  or  serve  to  increase  the 
desolation,  by  the  billows  of  rolling  sand  which  they  raise  or  scatter, 
and  which  have  been  known  to  bury  whole  caravans  and  whole  armies 
in  their  turbulence. 

-  The  letters  of  the  Arabic  resemUe  those  of  the  Persian ;  the  latter 
o^  comprising  four  additional  to  the  number  t|.  In  spirit  and  exptes^ 
sioB  the  two  idioms  mainly  diffinr.     The  Persian  has  the  superior  sofi- 

*  Faailiar  nouos,  as  those  of  water fjare^  &c.  are  common  to  these  lanffuages. 

f  This  subject  has  been  admirably  treated  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  his  Discourses. 

i  The  Romans  maintained  the  residence  of  a  centurion  and  a  place  of  tribute  on 
the  coast  of  the  territory  of  Medina ;  and  the  Emperor  Traian  considered  this  a 
s^Acieat  reason  to  designate  Arabia  as  a  Roman  province,  lliese  facts  rest  on  the 
authority  cf  Arriao. 

I  Sollmaa  I.  conquered  Yemen,  or  Happy  Arabia,  A.D.  1538,  bat  no  revenue  wha 
mwer  transmitted  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and  the  Turks  were  finally  expelled  A.  D. 
1630. 

II  There  are  thirty-two  Persian,  twenty  eight  Arabic  letters. 
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ne8«;  it  Am  mqte  deltC9cy^  more  ekgaace,  tnon  beauiy.     Even  d|e 
English  reader  who  is  acquaiojted  with  Uie  translations  of  Sir  li^iUiaiB/ 
JoneSy  will  confess  that  the  Gazels  or  Odes  of  Hafiz  aiad  Sadi  will . 
scitrcely  yield  in  competition  with  some  of  the  better  order  of  our  poets.  - 
The  Persian  is  besides  remarkable  for  a  ymety  of  th^  most  copious 
combini^ons  *,  and  may  probably  have  been  among  the  sources  of  the 
Greek — the  language  which  the  world  has  confessed  to  have  surpasaed 
all  others  in  energy,  comprehensiveness^  and  vigour. 

With  the  Sanscrit,  the  Arabic appe^s  to  have  no  connexion  :. among 
other  reasons  for  this  conclusion  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  altogether . 
unacquainted  with  that  matchless  power  of  the  combination  of  words,, 
which  gives   such   inexpressible  force  to   the  Persian,   and  to  lan- 
guages of  a  similar  original. 

We  disclaim  at  the  present  having  as  yet  acquired  any  knowledge  of 
the  Sanscrit.  But  to  tnose  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  a  languid  to 
its  roots,. (the  only  method,  according  to  the  polite. Earl  oC  Ch^ter- 
field,  of  thoroughly  understanding  it,),  anpther  diflereace  is  >p]:e60)ted  . 
between  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  together  with  those  deriy^  from  a 
corresponding  origin — that  in  the  fon(ner,  as  in  the  Hebrew,  ChiUdee, 
and  others,  the  roots  are. formed  of  three  letters ;  in  the  latter  they  are 
almost  universally  biliteral.  This  circumstance  would  alone  teach  the 
etymologist  to  infer  their  having  owed  their  several  inventions  to  dif- 
ferent races  of  men  t. 

We  hope  in  a  future  paper  to  give  some  account  as  well  of  the  litera« 
ture  of  the  golden  age  of  Persia,  as  of  the  productions  of  Arabia, 
antecedently,  as  well  as  at  times  immediately  succeeding  to  the  era  of 
Mahomet.  But  we  have  promised  some  account  of  die  career  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  and  of  the  efiect  which  we  think  it  might  have 
had  on  the  language  and  the  manners  of  his  subjects. 

The  influence  of  the  spirit  of  warfare  upon  a  nation  varies,  accord- 
ing as  that  nation  is  composed  of  fre^nen  or  of  slaves.  When  the 
subjects  of  a  despot  make  conquests,  their  exertions  serve  only^to 
extend  the  power  and  the  dominion  of  their  lords-  When  freem^i 
are  victors,  they  vanquish  for  themselves ;  for  their  own  advantage  or 
their  own  glory  t.  If  the  spirit  of  just  legislation  do  not  pervade  a 
nation,  .we  cannot  expect  any  rapid  advances  in  the  amelioration,  of 
the  species.  The  dictates  of  a  lord  are  readily  obeyed ;  the  generous 
intercourse  of  free  thought  is  absent ;  the .  place  of  pure  rdigion  is 
usurped  by  ceremony  and  superstition ;  and  the  people  are  the  oaay 
machines  of  some  grasping  mind,  .which  can  direct  their  hopes  and  em- 
ployments at  its  own  discretion.  Thus  the  Arab  race,  wild  and  dis- 
jointed, was  peculiarly  fitted  to  display  the  talente  of  Mahomet.    Their 

•  TIte  comMnntioiis  with  <<  Gul*'  a  rose,  «  Peri"  a  fury,  are  snffident  to  indi- 
cate the  power  and  flexibility  of  the  language.  (See  Sir  WUliMn  Jones's  Persiaa 
Grammar.)  We  are  afraid  we  ought  to  apologise  for  these  dry  e^rmologies  ;  but 
the  reader  of  taste  must  recollect  that  these  names  have  been  faminarixed  to  erery 
ear  by  the  delicious  poem  "  Lalla  Rookh"  and  by  "  The  Bride  of  Abydbs." 

t  Both  languages  hare,  however,  a  wonderful  extent  of  derivatives.  The  adiolftr 
mav  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Oriental  remark,  but  he.will  allow  its  iagemiity, 
**  That  if  the  deity  Indra  of  the  Hindus  were  to  descend,  he  would  scarcely  com* 
prebend  the  full  power  and  versatility  of  their  language." 

I  Herodotus,  I.  5. 
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coaniry  bad  Aeter  beeft -subdued,  ukI  nolmpre^Bidii  on  h  had'extendcd'. 
beyond  its  borders ;  but  mtermd  feud  had  wasted  the  yigour  and  atft](ed 
tbe  advftncemait  of  its  power;  and  the  ehai'acter  of -Mahomet  by. 
nature  fitted  him  to  influence  the  jarring  tribes,  aikl  to-  combine  their 
interests  in  the  pursuit  of  one  great  and  impoi^tant  end. 

MahonM  has  often  been  represented  as  of  low  and  vulgar  origiik ; 
but  the  tfBsertion  is  groundless  and  illusory*.  He  was  the  grahdao^br 
an  opulent  merchant,  whose  lH)erality  preserved  the  citisens  of  Meccar 
from  famine.  A  genius  enterprising,  a  judgment  sound  imd  ma- 
tnre,  features  engaging,  general  habits  and  demeanour  conciliatory, 
marked  a  mind  destined  to  soar,  whatever  might  have  been  its  pa^  of 
exertion. 

The  first  exploit  of  Mahomet,  in  the  display  of  his  pretftnded  mis* 
sion,  was  the  conversion  of  his  own  family.  His  wife  Cadijahj  his  ne- 
jAew  Ali,  and  his  servant  Zeid,  were  the  first  who  embraced  his  cause. 
The  bold  and  romantic  Ali,  fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  of- 
fered himself  as  the  companion  of  his  relative  through  all  his  perils. 
But  the  citizens  of  Mecca  were  his  foes:  they  sought  to  de^oy  th6 
bold  innovator,  who  threatened  to  abolish  the  worship  of  their  idols ; 
and  it  was  only  the  unshaken  attachment  of  his  kinraian  Abo  Taleb 
which  protected  the  son  of  Abdallah.  

The  death  of  this  aged  and  respected  chieftain  left  him  open^  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  enemies.  The  chief  of  the  hostile  tribe  c<^ected 
his  adherents,  and  proposed  to  fhem,  as  the  oidy  method  for  the  exter- 
mination of  ihe  new  sect,  the  destructioh  of  their  leader.  Imprison- 
ment, he  said,  would  exasperate  him ;  banishment  woidd  only  serve 
to  propagate  his  tenets.  The  conspirators  diecided  that  he  should 
die,  and  resolved  that  a  sword  ftbm  each  hand  shoidd  transfix  his  body, 
in  order  to  conceal  the  immediate  authors  of  the  bloody  deed.     - 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  the  talents  of  Mahomet  should  thus 
perish.  He  was  reserved  for  higher  and  more  hazardous  achieve- 
ments. The  scheme  of  the  assassins  was  disclosed,  and  the  intended 
victim  of  their  malevolence  sought  security  in  flight.  The  youthful 
Ali  arrayed  himself  in  the  vest  of  his  firiend  and  patron,  undertook 
to  assume  his  character,  and  reposed  on  the  couch  in  his  places  A 
conduct  so  noble  and  disinterested,  his  adversaries  viewed  with  admi- 
ration and  astonishment:  they  respected  his  piety,  and  spared  his 
devoted  vfdour;  and  by  this  signal  act  of  generous  enthusiasm,  the 
young  hero  preserved  his  own  life,  in  addition  to  that  of  his  celebrated 
associate. 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are  singular  and  mysterious.  It  was 
little  within  the  conjectures  of  the  adverse  fiurtion,  that  the  measures 
adopted  for  their  security  should  terminate  in  their  utter  ruin.  In 
a  pOgrimage  to  the  temple  at  Mecca,  some  of  the  principal  citizens 
had  learned  the  doctrines  of  Mahomet,  and  had  already  become  con- 
verts  to  his  system.  These  received  the  new  fugitive  yith  rapture. 
They  ccmvened  a  solemn  assembly  of  their  fellow-citizen? :  they  exhi- 
bited  before  the  people  the  tenets  and  the  promises  of  HaMQet,  and 
invited  them  with  earnestness  to  embrace  the  sacred  cause.    Five  hun- 


'  Sec  the  cloqucnt'iind  interesting  narrative  of  Gibbon. 
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drefl  wkrriofi  asMftibkd  mcmd  his  ttuMbo^  and  bound  tkenMelves  by 
the  stnmgest  engftgemeots  to  follow  fan  banner.  After  the  ovstoni' 
of  the  eastern  nations,  he  was  chosen  to  the  double  ofiSee  of  priest  and 
sovereign:  he  was  invested  with  the  royal  purple,  and  im  ttr  was 
rent  with  the  piercing  acclanntions  of  his  infiUuated  adherents. 

To  recover  authority  in  his  native  city,  Mecca,  was  now  the  leading 
object  of  the  chieftain.  For  this  purpose  the  An^  already  suBI- 
cienily  bent  on  warlike  exploits,  received  a  new  incitemeirt  by  the  hope 
of  future  Reward.  The  sword,  proclaimed  the  chantpion,  shall  don- 
duct  you  to  happiness ;  and  be  that  shall  shed  his  blood  in-  the  sacred 
cause,  shall  sup  that  night  in  Paradise.  Death,  which  had  been 
contenmed  before,  now  became  an  object  of  warm  desire ;  and  soldiers 
elevated  with  such  expectations,  as  well  as  careless  ct  danger,  would 
stand  the  shock  of  the  fiercest  attadcs.  The  events  of  three  successive 
engagements  decided  the  Cirte  of  Mecea,  and  the  capitulation  of  ihst 
important  city  was  soon  followed  by  die  reduction  of  idl  Arabia. 

The  years  of  the  warrior-prince  wefe  now  advaneing  towards  ilnir 
ckMe.  A  fever,  which  was  to  terminate  his  existence,  had  dofll«> 
meneed  to  prey  upon  his  vitals.  A  ftw  days  before  his  death,  witii 
aibcted  coadasecnaiop  aind  huiisility,  he  piodaimed  to  the  pe^le,  that 
if  any  man  should  conceive  himself  to  have  suffered  wtongftdHy,  aao]^ 
reparation  should  be  now  offisred.  One  voice  snsidirt  the  esowd  was 
heard  to  complain ;  and  the  dymg  ohiefWin .  catlled  him  inta  his  pre- 
sence, heard  his  request,  and  satiiScd  his  demands 

It  was  now  his  offiee,  previously  to  his  departure,  to  covwummate 
the  supposed  evidences  of  his  mission.  He  called  siccordingfy  fat 
the  Koran,  and  dictated  a  few  sentences  to  be  i^ded  to  the  volume. 
This  done,  he  sank  on  the  bosom  of  Ayesha,  the  best-bdoved  of  bia 
wives,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  utterag  a  few  tremndoos  words, 
expired.  P.  W.  It 

SONNET. 
ilVOBLO  DI  COSTANXO. 

"  Qualor  Tetk  che  8\  veloce  afriva.'' 

Wbcn  the  cold  touch  of  withering  Time  comes  on,. 

To  shake  the  frame  and  ^lull  the  cheek's  pure  dye — 

And  reason,  armM  with  thoughts  sublimely  high> 

Expels  the  tanquish'd  senses  irom  their  throne — 
When  strength,  the  nurse  of  vain  desire,  is  gone, 

In  every  breast  love's  fMing  fire  must  die. 

And  those  who  dearlv  loved  must  deeply  sigh 

iy^t  erring  hopes  and  years  untimdy  down^ 
Then  all  amidst  thia  stormy  sea  anist  strain 

To  gain  the  welcome  port,  ere  evening  close 

And  Heaven  grow  darker  in  the  coming  night. 
My  love  alone  must  even  in  death  remain  : 

The  flame  divine  that  in  my  spirit  glows. 

Is  one  where  reason  may  witn  sense  unite. 
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No.  1.  ^Passage  of  the  Alpi^ 

Hail,  lovely  land  \  from  dife  where  Winter,  reigns 
Stem  midst  his  snoWs,  I  seek  thy  sanny  plains^ 
And  sazing,  breathless  with  the  new  delight. 
Far,  far  beneath  me  bend  mine  eager  sight. 
To  watch  the  radiance  of  thy  beauty  break 
Through  vapours  frowning  round  each  rugged  peak. 
One  spot  appes^,  one  Hne  of  tender  bine — 
Atq  tMe  toe  Mis  1  loved,  the  valet  1  knew 
£'en  from  mj  ch^Bkood  in  the  Poet's  strain  ? 
Behind  y6u  beetHng  cn^  they  'ce  lost  again ; 
And  Desolation  re-assumes  herswa^. 
And'  forms  ofTerror  close  around  my  ^mj : 
Once  more  the  clouds  dispart ;  yon  gorge  between 
A  line  of  brighter,  clearer  light  is  seen. 
Wide  and  more  wide  its  spreading  ci*cle»  swell. 
Pale  tints  oC  88£fron  ^^ance  o*«sr  tower  and  fell. 
And  rays  of  purple  mingliB^  with  the  shade 
Stream  o'er  the  plain,  and  m  the  horizon  fade;-* 
Here,  weary  pilgrim,  rest  thine  anxious  eye, 
'fhat  is  the  hind  you  seek ;'  therci,  there  lies  Italy. 

And  yet  I  linger — Yes,  thou  Pbwer  sublime. 
That  dwdl'tft  exulting  'mid  the  wrecks  of  Time, 
J  pause  Veaat  liM  portal  of  thy  fhne, 
And  fed  that  even  Beauty  weos  in  vain. 
Whilst  thou,  encircled  by  majestic  forms, 
Stalk'st  wildly  by,  and  thro^^  the  deep- toned  storms 
Speak'st  to  the  elements.    Thy  word  is  past^ 
The  icy  mountain  quivers  to  the  blast. 
The  overhanging  avalanche  impends. 
It  crashes,  toppling  downward,  it  des<*en(h 
Whh  repercnssive  eefaoes,  sweeping  wide 
V%tmk  and  hamlet  in  tta  furious  tide  > 
Now  in  broad  cataracts  of  splendour  tost, 
Now  shatter'd  into  sparkling ^em»^  frosty 
Now  thund'ring  o'er  the  precipice'^  verge 
TKroujB^  the  black  glen,  and  bursting  into  surge. 
Dread  's3rnibols  of  omnipotence  Divine, 
Works  of  the  Eternal  Intetteot,  whose  shrine 
la  univeml  Natvre,  in  this  hear 
Of  tolitude  I  led,  1  o«rn  your  power 
With  keener  sense:  ye  mountains,  tempest-rlvea. 
From  peak  to  base ;  ye  torrents,  madly  driven 
With  wreck  of  crag  and  forest  to  .the  night 
Of  fathomless  gulphs  ;  ye  snowy  floods  of  light, 
Ridfied  like  the  billows  of  a  shoreless  main 
Behmd  the  pathway  of  the  hntrieane^ 
There  is  a  spirit  in  you,  which  comeB  o^er 
The  niiMPa  looe  contemtilationi^-^md  peut 
Its  ieeling  in  my  breast,  and  as  1  gaze  adore. 
Eternity  speaks  from  your  heights,  around 
Your  icy  brows  sweeps  the  awakening  sound 
That  hails  us  as  Immortal :  this  vile  earth, 
This  body,  prison  of  oar  heavenly  birth, 
Hol<k  not  eomoiimton  with  yon ;  tis  the  smil 
That  miiMiUs  wt^  1^^^  temr^  ia  die  roH 
Of  your  £ep  ihunaers,  in  the  distant  voine  ^ 

Of  cataracts,  commanding  to  r^oice  i 
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Its  heaven-aspiring  CK^uIties.    Power»  migbty 

And  majesty,  the  vast,  the  infinite. 

Are  shadow'd  in  those  giant  forms,  and  raise  « 

To  them  our  aspirations  whilst  we  gaze. 

Till  all  the  bitter  ills  of  life,  which  tear 

Our  mortal  part,  the  stripes  of  grief  which  bare 

Our  bleeding  bosoms  to  the  scofis  of  those 

Whose  morbid  dulness  feels  not  Fancy's  woes. 

Glance  harmless  from  us  : — ^here  at  length  we  're  firee ; 

Nature,  these  mental  spectres  haunt  not  thee. 

The  road  over  Mont  Cenis  first  conducted  me  into  Italy.  What  I 
saw  and  felt  on  the  occasion  suggested  the  foregoing  lines.  I  will  de- 
tail in  prose,  irom  the  memoranda  I  made  on  the  spot,  more  aocnratdy, 
the  ohservations  which  occurred  to  me,  and  the  emotions  which  I  ex- 
perienced. 

April  5.  We  left  the  small  town  of  St.  Michael  at  break  of  day, 
and  at  the  first  post  arrived  at  Modene,  situated  very  romanticalhr  at 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  defile  of  precipitous  mountains.  From  Modene 
we  began  very  perceptibly  to  ascend,  although  the  commencement  oi 
the  passage  of  Mont  Cenis  is  not  reckoned  firom  this  place,  but  firom 
Lans-le-bourg,  a  stage  farther.  The  scenery,  upon  our  leaving 
Modene,  assumed  tbe  wildest  and  most  magnificent  character :  the  pre- 
cipices were  sudden  and  deep,  the  valleys  below  hollowed  out  into  a 
variety  of  sayage  forms,  and  dieir  natural  gloom  increased  by  the  thick 
woods  of  pine  which  overhung  them ;  the  mountains  peaked  and  covered 
with  snow,  and  projecting  their  bleak  and  barren  sides  and  stnd^tt 
unbroken  lines  into  the  glens  beneath.  At  Lans-le-bourg  we  bad 
attained  an  elevation  ifbove  the  sea  of  more  than  4000  feet.  From  this 
place  the  ascent  became  more  rapid :  we  were  forced  to  put  on  an 
additional  pair  of  horses  to  the  carriage,  and  to  take  with  us  some 
peasants,  to  assist  in  supporting  its-  weight  on  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipices, which,  by  the  accumulation  of  snbwj  were  rendeiM  more  than 
usually  dangerous.  We  proceeded  on  foot,  in  order  to  have  a  more 
perfect  view  of  the  scenery.  The  road  ascended  by  long  traverses,  six 
of  which,  each  a  mile  in  length,  led  firom  Lans-le-bourg  to  the  highest 
point  of  Mont  Cenis  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass.  Our  prospect  was 
dreary  in  the  extreme  :  on  every  side  we  saw  wide-expanded  snows,  in- 
terrupted only  by  dark  woods  of  pine,  which  stretched  up  the  moun- 
tains. The  snows  were  in  some  parts  so  deep,  that  the*  posts  which  are 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  road  to  mark  its  direction,  and  which  moBt 
be  at  least  sixteen  feet  high,  were  almost  covered.  The  snowy  masses 
impended  over  our  heads  from  the  verge  of  perpendicular  cliffs, 'and 
threatened  to  descend  and  overwhelm  us  as  we  passed ;  or  they-  had 
fallen  across  the  road,  and  had  been  cut  through  by  the  workmen 
'constantly  employed  on  Mont  Cenis,  in  order  to  amrd  a  passi^. 
Whether  Hannibal  ■  passed  over  Mont  Cenis  or  not  has  been  a  subject 
of  debate  and  inquiry.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  cross  it  widioirt 
perpNBtually  recurring  to  the  adventures  of  the  Punic  chief,  and  tbe 
admirable  narrative  of  his  historian.  "  Ex  propinquo  visa  raontiom 
altitudo,  nivesque  coelo  prope  inomixtse,  tecta  inuirmia  impomta  nrai- 
bus,  pecora  jumentaque  torrida'  frigdre,  honuaes  intoQsi  et  inculd, 
anim^ia  inanimaque  omnia  rigenda  gelu,  castera  visu  quam  dictu  foe- 
diora  tcrrorem  renovarunt."    The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  wind 
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rushing  down  the  cieep  gorges  of  the  m6untain«  and  bringing  with  it 
particles  of  snow,  beat  directly  in  our  &ces,  and  added  much  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  aacent.  We,  however,  reached  the  highest  port  of  the 
road  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  We  then  traversed  a  dreary 
plain,  completely  buried  under  the  snow,  from  one  part  of  whidi  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  highest  peak  of  Mont  Cenis,  which,  as  we 
passed,  burst  for  a  few  moments  from  the  clouds  that  surrounded  it, 
and  then  retired  again  into  obscurity.  On  this  plain  is  situated  a 
convent,  the  monks  of  which  are  espiecially  charged  with  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  distressed  traveller.  Near  the  convent  is  a  lake 
which  I  conclude  to  be  the  one  which  Strabo  notices  as  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  Druentias  and  Durias.  At  a  short  distance  beyond,  near  a 
single  house  called  the  Grande  Ctvix^  we  found  sledges  waiting  for  us^ 
We  placed  ourselves  in  them,  and  began  to  descend  very  n^idly.  Each 
sledge  was  drawn  by  a  mule,  and  guided  by  an  athletic  weather-beaten 
mountaineer.  In  one  place  the  descent  was  so  rapid,  that  my  guide 
dismissed  the  mule,  and  directed  the  sledge  down  a  shelving  bank  of 
iQow,  so  steep  that  my  own  weight  was  sufficient  to  impel  it  with  con- 
siderable velocity.  Nothing  could  be  wilder  than  the  whole  scene. 
The  mountaineers  with  their  sledges  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  or 
sliding  with  their  burden  down  the  ridges  of  congealed  snow;  the 
bare  broad  cliflb  hung  with  icicles,  or  the  torrent  suspended  in  its 
cbuise  by  the  frost ;  the  road  winding  above  our  heads  in  short  traverses, 
down  which  was, seen  at  a  distance  the  carriage  slowly  descending;  a 
rude  bridge  thrown  across  a  chasm  or  mountain-stream ;  the  de^  black 
valley  below,  in  which  appeared  the  small  solitary  village  half  buried 
beneath  the  impending  rocks;  and  the  vast  amphitl^atre  of  Mont 
Cenb,  with  its  attendant  mountains  closing  in  every  direction  around 
UMr  covered  with  snow  and  veiled  in  clouds — all  tc^ether  formed  a  scene 
of  impressive  magnificence  and  desolation.  We  left  our  sledges  at  a 
small  place  called  San  Nicolo,  and  descended  in  our  carriage  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  Susa,'  along  an  excellent  road.  We  soon  perceived  that 
we  were  approaching  a  warmer  climate ;  the.  snow  disa{^>eared  alto- 
gether firom  the  edges  of  the  roads,  although  at  the  corresponding 
elevation  on  the  side  of  Savoy  it  was  several  feet  deep ;  the  air  was 
much  milder,  and  breathed  upon  us  the  balmy  softness  of  Italy.  About 
an  hour  before  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Susa  was  visible, 
deeply  sunk  amidst  cliffs  of  great  elevation.  As  we  descended, 
and  as  the  mountains  by  which  we  had  been  so  Icmg  surrounded 
gradwdly  opened,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  Italian  plains  and 
hills,  seen  through  the  vista  of  the  termination  of  the  range  of  Cenis; 
At  one  point  the  view  was  extremely  beautiful :  vineyards  and  majestic 
woods  of  chesnut  formed  the  foreground;  the  small  village  of  Novalese, 
with  the  spure  of  its  church,  appeared  a  little  beyond ;  Susa.  still  farther ; 
iand  the  nver  Duria,  im^inding  amidst  the  dark  chfis  of  the  Alps,,  seemed 
to  steal  along  with  delight  to  the  puiple  hills  and  green  plains  of  Italy, 
which  were  seen  faintly  in  the  distance.  H. 
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OTT  THK  OtlitflN  AND  CELEBRATION  OF  EASTB&. 

TjBEiuiAre  bat  few,  e^en  in  die  ntmiber  of  thoae  whe  hare  oft^mst 
participated  in  the  eoBomemoration  of  Baater,  that  »re  ^acquainted 
with  tha  origiaand  early  obserrantces  of  diat  festxraL  We  wiH  theflre- 
fiira  cast  a  glapce  backwards  at  4ihe  ways  of  our  Christian  ancestors ; 
rather  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hnman  inquisitiTeness, 
than  wilh  any  intent  to  point  out  those  to  obloquy,  whose  zeal,  perse^ 
yeranco,  and  constancy,  hare  bequeathed  to  us  the  rich  tegacy  of  a 
£uth»  the  practices  and  promises  of  whidi  enhance  human  happiness, 
and  aSbffd  us  a  aubhmary  foretaste  of  *'  the  bliss  immortal." 

The  festival  of  Easter  took  its  birth  from  the  Paschal  feast  of  the 
Jews :  for  the  first  Christians  retained  many  of  the  Mosaic  customs 
and  celebrations,  and  in  the  sequel,  either  abolished  thend  altogether, 
or  rendered  them  typical  of  some  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  annals 
of  dieir  rdigion.     In  this  way  they  came  to  adopt  the  Paschal  feast  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  first  instance,  with  all  its  customary  observanees, 
Uttk  careful  of  observing  it  as  a  commemoration  of  the  resurrecdon 
of  their  Saviour.     The  Jews  held  thi»  feast  on  the  14th  day  of  die 
nsonth  "  Nisan :''  and  the  Eastern  Christians  began  by  celebrating  it, 
oonjoindy  with  their  rivals,  on  the  same  day.     The  Western  church, 
however,  did  not  fellow  their  example  in  the  day  of  its  appointment; 
b«t  kept  this  festival  on  die  Sunday  immediately  succeeding  the  f^ilt 
maoB  of  the  Vernal  Equinox,  using  a  tradidon  of  the  aposdes  P^tet 
and  Paul  as  their  authority  fer  this  variadon.     These  two  churches, 
therefore,  observed  the  Easter  feast  at  two  different  periods  ;  but  neit 
ther  entered  the  lists  against  the  other  until  Pius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  took 
occasion  ta  ordain  that  it  should  be  kept  on  a  Sunday  throughout 
Chrislendom.     Andcetas,  his  successor,  rigidly  enforced  t^is  ordi- 
nance :   and  Victor,  the  Roman  Bishop,  afterwards  held  a  synod  at 
Rome,  which  decreed,  that  the  Paschal  feast  should  never  be  kept  in 
correspondence  with  the  Jewish  observance,  but  should  always  be 
ce^ratod  on  a  Sunday.    The  Bishops  of  the  Western  churches,  how- 
ever, having  refused  to  conform  with  the  synodical  ordinance,  were  de* 
nminced  in'  excommunication  by  Victor ;  but  the  papistical  bwi  was 
subsequendy  recalled,  and  the  Eastern  Chrisdans  condnued  in  the 
practice  oi  siding  with  the  Jews  in  the  keeping  of  this  festival.     The 
general   assembly   of  the  church  at  Kice,    in   825,   ultimately   de- 
creed, that  Easter  should  be  held  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  fbH 
moon  of  the  spring  by  the  whole  of  Christendom.    And  its  celebradoii 
now  received  another  character.     The  Paschal  feast  of  the  Jews,  in 
oommemoration  of  the  departure  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  Egypt, 
was  henceforward  to  be  converted  into  a  memorial  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection, as  that  event  was  known  to  have  taken  f^ace  on  'a  Sunday ; 
and  it  was  to  be  observed  also  in  the  spring,  as  at  this  season  the  re- 
surrecdon had  taken  place,  though  the  precise  day  of  its  occurrence 
had  Jiot  been  handed  down.     From  these  circumstances  we  are  natu- 
rally led  to  infer,  that  the  early  Chrisdans  little  concerned  themselves 
about  the  resurrection  itself  in  their  paschal  festival ;  otherwise,  the 
recollecdon  of  the  exact  day  in  the  year  of  that  memorable  event 
would  scarcely  have  been  lost. 

The  decree  of  the  council  was  generally  recognized  throughout  the 
Christian  world  :  and  the  few  who  persisted  in  adhering  to  the  Jewish 
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custom,  were  called  the  "  Quartodecimani.'*  With  a  view  to  prevent 
any  mistake  in  the  future  celebration  of  Easter,  the  Vernal  Equinox 
was  fixed  for  the  21st  of  Marcbi  although  it  do^  not  always  Ml  on 
this  day  according  to  astronomic^  computation. 

The  derivation  of  our  English  name  of  "  Easter,"  we  are  warraotad 
in  tracing  back  to  our  Saxon  ancestors,  who  called  this  £?ast  the  ^  0»r 
ter  fest :" — the  word  "  Ost,''  of  oldy  signifying  the  E«Bti  in  whieb 
a  uarter  the  suq  rises  ;  and  being  the  more  suitable  a  des^gnatioRt  unce 
Scripture  acquaint^  us,  that  our  Saviour  '*  very  early  in  the  morning, 
when  it  was  yet  dark*  had  risen  from  the  grave**"  Hooce  it  became  a 
common  custom  on  Easter-day  to  rise  before  the  sun,  which  ^n  old 
tradition  made  our  ancestors  beUeye  was  used  to  dance  on  that  m(»'n- 
ing.  The  early  Christians,  ind^,  were  ^u:;custome4  to  devote  the 
night  preceding  it  to  prayers  and  thanksgivings  until  the  time  of  cockr 
crow,  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  mome|it  .of  Christ's  resorrec^ 
tion.  And  when  these  nocturnal  ohservances  fell  into  disuse,  it  be^ 
came  the  custom  to  rise  early  and  spend  the  morning  in  pious  devor 
tions,  and  walking  in  the  fields ;  ^d  the  usual  salutation,  which  ev^ 
now  prevails  in  the  Greek  churchy  was  "  Jesus  Christ  is  rism ;"  t9 
which  the  person  accosted,  replied,  "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed"  Thiy 
was  accompanied  by  the  interchange  oi  ''  Paschal  eggs,"  s4ained  witb 
various  colours,  and  devices  emblematic  of  th^  resurrection ;  th^ 
are  referred  to  in  the  following  form  of  benediction,  contained  in  the 
Ritual  of  Pope  Paul  the  FifUi,  "  made  for  the  use  of  Engknd,  Ir^andy 
and  Scotland."  It  runs  in  these  words :  *'  Bless,  O  Lord,  we  beseech 
thee,  this  thy  creature  of  eggs^  that  it  may  become  a  wholesome  suate- 
nance  to  thy&itbful  servants,  eating  it  in  thankfulness  to  thee,  on  ae«- 
count  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  with  thee,  &o." 
Dr.  Chandler,  in  his  Eastern  travels,  received  from  the  Greeka  "  pce- 
senta  of  coloured  eggs,  and  cakes  of  Easter  bread  i"  from  which  last  our 
custom  of  cross-buns  on  Good  Friday  probably  arose. 

The  usage  of  interchanging  egg9  at  this  season  has  been  referred  Ant 
its  origin  to  the  egg  ^u^nes  of  th»  Romans,  which  they  celebrated  sit 
the  time  of  our  Easter,  when  they  ran  races  in  an  oval,  egg-shaped 
ring,  and  the  victor  received  eggs  as  his  prize.  These  games  were  in* 
stituted  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  whom  fabulists  relate  to  have 
come  forth  from  an  egg,  deposited  by  Leda  afler  Jupiter  had  visited 
her  in  the  shape  of  a  swan.  Others  allege  that  the  custom  was  borr 
rowed  from  the  Jews,  who,  at  their  passover,  set  on  the  table,  two  un- 
leavened cakes,  and  two  pieces  of  the  lamb  ;  to  this  they  added  some 
small  fishes,  because  of  the  Leviathan ;  a  hard  egg,  because  of  the  bird 
Ziz  I  and  some  meal,  because  of  the  Behemoth.  We  will  only  add  ii| 
reference  to  this  custom,  that  Ray  has  recorded  an  old  proyerb,  run-  ' 
ning — "  111  warrant  you  for  an  egg  at  Easter  :"  which  points  at  due 
descent  of  this  custom  to  later  times. 

Amongst  the  other  symbols  of  the  Easter  season,  it  was  formerly 
customary  for  work  to  cease  and  servants  to  be  at  liberty  ;  and  thii 
resembled  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  who  set  apart  the  whole 
week  afler  Easter,  in  order  that  they  might  praise  and  glorify  God  for 
the  Redeemer's  resurrection.  But  without  detaining  the  reader  far- 
ther, we  must  refer  him  at  once  to  a  popular  work*,  for  some  curious 
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memorials  of*  the  public  shows,  games,  Src.  by  which  this  Beason  was 
distinguished  by  our  forefathers. 

It  is  well  known  that^re  has  in  the  infancy  of  most  nations  been 
held  in  high  esteem  ;  and,  among  some  of  them,  even  accounted  worthy 
of  veneration.  Religion,  having  ever  been  used  as  the  vehicle  and 
coverlid  to  superstition,  and  fire  and  water  having  been  looked  upon 
as  the  most  efficient  means  of  purification,  we  shall  not  feel  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  origin  and  design  of  the  Easter  fire.  The  "  Lus- 
trationes  per  Ignem"  were,  with  the  Romans,  a  sort  of  expiatory 
sacrifice  offered,  in  deprecation  and  atonement,  to  an  ofended  Deity^ 
and  resting  upon  the  maxim  that  '*  fire  purifies."  Moses  himself  pro- 
hibited the  Jews  (Deuteron.  xviii.  10.;  from  making  their  sons  or 
daughters  pass  through  the  fire  as  a  means  of  purification*;  and 
Pliny  tells  us  the  reverence  for  this  element  was  carried  so  far  among 
the  Romans,  that  the  Hirpii,  in  consideration  of  their  skill  in  passing 
over  igrnited  piles  of  wood,  were  absolved  by  the  senate  from  military 
service,  and  endowed  with  other  exclusive  immuhitiesf.  And  again, 
if  bv  any  neglect  the  fire  sacred  to  Vesta  became  extinguished,  we  are 
told  by  Festus  and  Plutarch  that  the  bowl,  or  vKa^ia^  t^ing  filled  with 
tinder,  sulphur,  and  other  combustible  materials,  was  exposed  in  a 
certain  direction  before  the  sun,  until  its  concentrated  rays  ignited  the 
contents.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  in  how  far  the  holy  lamp  used 
in  Catholic  churches  is  the  offspring  of  "  Vestal  fire ;"  however,  this 
at  least  appears  evident,  that  tlie  igneous  superstitions  common  to 
/\7g<7m«m,  imperceptibly  crept  into  Christian  observance.  And  these 
superstitions  must  have  made  a  violent  inroad  among  our  Christian 
predecessors,  since  it  became  necessary  for  the  Sixth  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church,  which  was  held  in  the  year  660,  under  Constantine 
Pogonatus,  to  prohibit  ''*  the  practice  of  lighting  fires  in  front  of  the 
houses  or  shops,  and  leaping  over  them  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon." 

The  Easter  fire  in  particular,  which  has  not  fallen  into  disuse  even  in 
our  own  times  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Germany,  is  probably  of 
Pagan  origin  :  and  its  institution,  like  that  of  so  many  otlier  of  the 
corruptions  which  disfigured  die  primitive  churches,  seems  not  to  have 
bee^n  altogether  foreign  to  sound  policy:  for  '*  the  most  respectable 
bishops  had  persuaded  themselves,  that  the  ignorant  rustics  would 
more  cheerfully  renounce  the  superstitions  of  Paganism,  if  they  found 
some  resemblance,  some  compensation,  in  the  iK>som  of  Christianity  §." 
The  old  chronicles  record  ^  twofold  celebration  of  the  Easter  fire  : 
the  one  held  within,  and  the  other  outside  of,  the  sacred  edifice.  Some 
particulars  of  the  first  may  be  gleaned  from  a  letter  written  by  Pope 
Zachary  to  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz:  wherein  the  pontiff  says*  in 
aUusion  to  this  ceremony,  '*  As  to  your  inquiry  about  the  Easter  fire, 
let  it  serve  for  answer,  diat  this  thing  has  been  ordained  by  the  Holy 
Fathers  ever  since  the  time  when,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  with  his  dear  blood,  the  fifth  Easter  day  was  insti- 
tuted, on  which  the  holy  ointment  is  consecrated.     Three  large  lamps, 

•  Some  idea  of  the  cruel  observance  of  this  rite  may  be  gathered  from  Soniierat*s 
account  of  the  *'  Feast  of  Fire*'  in  honour  of  Darma  niijah. 
t  mat.  Nat.  vii.  2. 
i  Gibbon's  Dccl.  and  Fall,  rol.  v.  c.  xxriii. 
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in  which  the  oil  AaH  be  collected  from  o^ers  in.  the  churchi  shall 
uD£uliii|rly  bum  in  a  secret  spot,  as  well  as  in  the  sanctuary,  and  oil  be 
poured  into  them,  such  as  shall  suffice  until  the  third  day.  From  these 
lights  shall  thejire  required  for  baptism  on  the  Holy  Stmday\>e  renew- 
ed,"* Leo  the  FourUi  left  this  ordinance  unaltered ;  merely  adding 
in  his  Curd  Pastoraii,  that  on  Easter  day  the  old  fire  should  be  exr 
tinguished,  a  new  one  consecrated,  and  distributed  among  the  people;. 
This  usage  seems  unquestionably  to  be  derived  from  a  Roman  pro- 
toQrpe :  for  the  everlastinff  Vested  fire  (as  it  was  called)  was  annually 
put  out  in  the  month  of  March,  and  a  firesh  one  kindled  by  means 
of  the  solar  rays.  The  fire  was  distributed  to  the  Christian  congre- 
gation through  the  medium  of  what  were  denominated  '*  Easter  Ta^ 
pers,"  to  which  a  label  was  attached,  designating  the  number  of  the 
new  year  then  celebrated,  as  computetd  from  the  period  of  the  sufier-; 
ings  and  death  of  Christ.  The  new  year,  it  should  be  observed, 
eommenced  at  the  feast  of  Eastw  among  the  earlier  Christians  :  in  the 
same  way  as  it  began  the  holy  year  with  the  Israelites. 
.  The  great  exterior  fire  was  subsequently  instituted  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  light  of  the  world.:  and 
this  ceremony  consists  in  the  lighting  of  a  bonfire  upon  an  i^joining 
eminence  or  mountain,  on  the  mrst  day  of  Easter.  The  people.are  en- 
camped around  the  fire  ;  the  younger  classes  jump  over  it,  ai^d  ,as  it 
bums  out,  every  one  carries  a  stake  Grom  it  home  with  him,  as  a 
certain  talisman  against  the  effects  of  lightning,  f  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Western,  church,  under  an  ordinance  of,  Constantine  the  Great, 
to  celebrate  the  chanting  of  the  vigils  of  Easter  Eve,  accompanied 
by  the  splendour  of  immense  wax  tapers,  which  EusebiusJ  calls 
**  waxen  pillars  :*'  and  the  whole  city  of  Constantinople  was  illuminated 
by  thousands  of  lamps  throughout  the  night.  .  . 

On  Easter  Eve  it  was  usual  for  the  Jews  also  to  make  a  bonfire  in 
the  open  air,  into  which  all  leavened  bread  was  cast,  with  the  f9llow- 
ing  formula :  "  All  leaven,  which  I  have  either  seen  or  not  seen,  and 
which  I  have  wholly  expelled  or  not  expelled  from  under  my  rooC 
shall  henceforth  be  scattered  out,  destroyed,  and  be  as  nought  but 
dust  of  the  earth."  And  they  grounded  this  custom  on£;Kodus  xii. 
V.  10.  though  this  text  has  reference  only  to  the  paschal  lamb. 

In  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Easter  Fire^  we  may  still  be  p^ermitted 
to  add  that  Timeus,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  would  derive  it  from 
the  Old  Testament,  2  Kings,  c.  xxiii.  where  Josiah  orders  all  the 
idols,  altars,  groves.  See,  which  the  Jews  had  used  in  worshiping 
Baal  and  other  false  gods,  to  be  destroyed ;  and  thereupon  celebrates 
the  Passover.  Josiah's  example  was  followed  by  Charlemagne  in  his 
extirpation  of  the  Saxon  idols,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  celebration 
of  Easter ;  when  the  people  assembled  round  an  immense  fire,  made 
in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  Pagan  worship,  sang  hymns 
in  remembrance  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  and  then  bent  their 
steps  homewards  in  Christian  soberness  and  peace. 

*  Serrarii  Reb.  Moguntiac. 

t  TbomM  Naogeorg^is  has  thus  besung  this  superstitioii  : — 
CiijtM  quisque  capit  torrem  moUmine  summo 
FcrtqnedoiiiuiD,  utquando  tempestas  ingniit  atra 
Saccensa  coeli  plaga  sit  tutus  ab  omni. 

t  Vita  Const,  iv.  c.  22. 
VOL.  IV.    NO.  XV.  T 
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When  I  wm  retorning  fsom  Ru^a  ii^to  France,  )  ft>wid  my^, 
9iP  entering  tlie  fMMt-coach  which  runs  between  Riga  and  Bseakw,  in 
oompmiy  y/Mk  a  eonsiderable  aunaher  of  travellers  of  iiflbFtntaadans. 
We  were  arnttged,  two  and  two,  wfBU  wooden  benches  wth  ypor 
portmanteaus  at  our  £Mt,  and  wtdiouc  any  coFering  but-  th(p  haniMiM. 
We  travelled  ught  and  day,  oq^posed  4o  the  inriemency  •f  the  waafi^ei^ 
Mid  finding  noching  in  die  inns  4m  the  route  but  hiack  baead,  ma^ 
bra^y,  and  eofiee.  This  is  the  eonuaon  mode  of  traicelMngia  Russia, 
FrussiB,  Poland,  and  the  grealer  part  of  the  aoctfacm  a|^tes. 

After  having  trax?ersedenorn»ous  Sweats  of  pines  and  birdi  tyss^ 
alteraa^ng  with  extensive  plains  of  sand,  w,e  entered  upon  dia  afoUA* 
tains,  clothed  with  beeeh  sad  oak,  which  separate  Poland  fsom  Si)o» 
SMu  Although  my  ooa^anioQs  «Hidei«tood  Freneh  veil  (£er  it  has  nosr 
biecome  almost  the  unweraal  language  of  Europe),  they  ha4  hithsBlo 
spoken  but  litde.  One  morning  at  break  of  day,  use  asnuM  ^  n 
bill,  whidi  overlooked  a  castle,  remarkable  for  the  faanty  of  its 
Otuadon.  Several  email  streamy  woiuid  thsoug^  its  fe^g  asEaaueaof 
liraes,  and  formed  a  nund^er  of  i^ands,  which  were  laid  out  in  orrhards 
mid  in  meadows.  In  the  distance,  as  %r  as  the  eyo4»uld  aeacfai  the 
ridi  ^ains  of  Silesia  extended  dbeniselves,  cosnate4  wkh  harvestSi 
viMi^es,  and  country-houses,  and  watered  by  the  Oder;  whish,  as 
it  crossed  the  country,  spaikiled  in  ^e  diatagee  like  a  Imndean  of 
fi|)ver  and  blue. 

*^  What  an  enchanting  view  !^  ensd  an  Italian  painter,  who  mm  Qtt 
hisroad  to  Dresden-     ^  I  could  fiuiey  myself  in  d^  MHanciie.'' 

An  astronomer  of  the  BfSidin  ncradf^y  roplipd,  ''Yes,  those  9fe 
fee  plains  1  Wfskat  a  base  might  be  traced  on  dnmi  whfledie  steeples 
would  serve  to  form  a  magnificent  series  of  triangles*'' 

An  Austrian  baron,  smiling  contemptuously  on  the  gsnaaitririjn, 
observed,  *'  Know,  Sir,  that  dik  is  themost  nol^edistritt  in  all  Gag* 
muiy ;  idi  the  steeples  you  see  are  its  dependencies." 

"Then,  Sir,"  said  a  Swiss,  ^the  pe<^  must  be  serin  what  an 
unfortunate  land  I" 

A  Pruf sian  officer  of  hussars,  who  was  smpking  his  pipc^  took  it 
with  great  gravity  from  his  mopth,  and  in  a  tone  ^  decision  wyiiedi 
"  Not  a  man  here  depends  upon  any  one,  eofcept  on  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  has  delivered  the  Silcsians  fiuxn  the  yoke  of  Aagri^  and  gC  its 
nobles,  i  remember  when  he  encamped  us  on  th|p  spot  fiiui!  yoan  mg^ 
They  Are  fimious  plains  lor  giRrin^  a  l^atde  upon.  I  wmdaL  fir  aigr 
magazines  in  the  castle,  and  pliuit  my  artilleiy  on  its  tearasea;  I  ifonU 
line  th6  river  with  my  infimti^,  place  my  oaval^  on  its.  wing»n  ^nd 


f  This  iagenious  trifle  vas  orifinajUj  wUt^  by  Butn^anHn  4e  Sti,  FkGnw  ▼bfln 
the  author  was  profeasor  of  roqr^tjr  in  t^p  icolfs  nprTfiales^  aft  a  leas^i^  oftolfj 
ranee,  but  b^  the  premature  disBoliition'of  tliose  establislinifinJ^'VBsWtcinpkQPBa 
in  their  service.  It  was,  however,  read  before  the  iqptitiitp  ^th  conaidersble  ap- 
plause ;  and  was  afterwards  ^ rint^  bv  th^  aiithor,  rfitii^er,  1  l^eve,  for  pp^v^ 
distribution,  than  for  publication.  At  aU  events,  bei^g  but  \\t\U  ki^own  in  England* 
it  cannot  but  pmve  agreeable  tp  the  readerjs  of  the  New  Monthly  Ma«ranne*  as 
an  additional  trut  of  the  amiable  dis|>0)aiUioa  SQ^  P^iloaopblc  tjV^  of  omd  of  the 
author  of  the  Chaumihe  htdienne. ».  .       .  . 
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ihvA  posted  I  woM  take  mr  stand  widi  thirty  thousand  men  a^inst  all 
the  forces  of  tbe  Empire.     Frederick  for  erer !  sayl.'V 

This  gentleman  had  scarcely  resmned  his  pipe,  when  a  Russian 
officer  took  possession  of  die  conrersatiofa.  "  I  should  be  rery  sorry," 
said  lie,  **  to  inhabit  such  a  country  as  iSilesia,  which  ts  open  to  M 
9ort8  of  attacks.  Our  Cossacks  ravaged  it  in  the  last  vHm*;  and  but 
for  the  interference  of  our  regular  troops,  they  would  not  have  left  a 
cabin  standing.  Now,  however,  things  are  still  worse ;  for  the  pea- 
sants have  acquired  the  right  of  pleading  against  theit  masters,  and 
the  citizens  in  their  mtmfcipalities  enjoy  stiH  greater  privileges.  For 
my  |>art«  give  me  the  environs  of  Moscow." 

A  young  student  of  Leipsic  followed  the  two  officers,  tnqtriring, 
^  How  can  yon  gentlemen  bear  to  talk  of  war,  amidst  such  lovely 
acenery?  How  much  wiser  to  exclaim  with  Virgil,  Oh  Lycoris^  hie  te- 
cum  comumerer  ttco — Oh  Lycoris,  how  willingly  would  I  here  wear  away 
my  iifo  in  your  company."  At  these  words,  which  were  spoken  with 
fpteaX  animation,  a  pretty  little  miUtner  from  Paris,  who  had  fiillen 
asleep  with  the  fatigue  of  traTcfling,  awoke ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
fine  landscape,  cried  out  in  her  turn,  ^  Oh,  the  lovely  country !  it 
Wants  nothing  but  Frenchmen  to  inhabit  it."  **  What  are  you  siting 
for  T*  said  she  to  a  yonnff  Rabbin  who  was  seated  beside  her. 

^  Iiook,"  replied  the  Jewish  Doctor,  "  Do  you  not  see  a  mountahi 
there  with  a  peaked  top  ?  that  is  the  very  picture  of  Mount  Sinai." 

All  Ae  company  burst  into  a  loud  and  long  lau|^.  But  an  old 
Lutheran  minister,  of  Erfurt,  in  Saxony,  contracting  his  forehead 
into  a  fbrious  frown,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  great  rage,  **  Silesia  is 
an  aecursed  country;  truth  is  banished  from  it.  It  is  under  the 
heavy  yoke  of  Papacy.  You  wM  see,  on  entering  Breslaw,  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Silesia,  which  serves  now  for  a  collie 
cit  Jesuits,  idthoUgfb  that  race  is  driven  Out  of  evefy  other  country  of 
Europe." 

A  mt  thiteh  merchant,  &  pVjrveyor  of  the  Prussian  army  during  the 
last  war,  replied  to  hhn,  by  asking,  "  How  can  you.  Sir,  crfl  that  coun- 
tij  accursed,  which  is  covered  with  such  immense  riches  ?  The  King 
arPm^Sia  has  done  very  wisely  in  conquering  Silesia.  It  is  the  bright- 
est jewel  in  his  crown.  I  wotud  rather  have  an  acre  of  good  ffarden- 
grotthd  In  it,  than  a  snuate  mile  of  the  stqddy  marsh  of  Brandenburgh." 

Amidbt  these  disnutes  we  arrived  at  BiresliaW,  and  alighted  at  a  very 
contfortaible  irtn.  While  the  dinner  was  in  preparation,  the  conversa^ 
tion  turned  upon  the  Lord  of  the  Castle.which  w^  had  passed  in  thts 
moniing.  The  Saxon  minister  declared  diat  "  he  was  the  rascal  who 
<$ot|biianded  tblk  Prussiaii  artillery  at  ^  siege  of  Dresden ;  and  had 
Wttet^  with  potsobM  bbmbs  tliat  unfoirtimate  cit^,  the  ludf  eft  the 
houses  of  i^ich  are  stSU  in  ruins;**  and  he  added,  that  **  the  man  had 
jbaid  for  his  castle  ifrith  die  contributions  he  had  levied  in  Saxony." 

-^  You  mistake,**  said' tfie  Baron.  "  He  acquired  the  estate  by  mar- 
Mgt  w^th  an  Attstriah  Countess,  who  de^aded  herself  by  marrying 
Ikim.  Poor  lady!  she  is  mn<ih  to  be  pitiedl  None  of  her  cMdreh 
€a&  ever  enter  into  the  norble  diapters  of  Germany ;  for  their  fother  is 
bat  a  spldier  of  fortune.** 

«  What  you  say  of  him,**  rqoined  the  Prtissian  hussar,  "  does  him 
the  oreateat  honour ;  and  he  would  stffl  be  held  in  the  highest  esti^jn 
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in  PniMia,  if  he  had  not  forfeited  his  reputation,  hj  quitting  the  King^a 
service  at  the  peace.     He  cannot,  however,  now  shew  his  &ce  there^" 

The  innkeeper,  who  was  serving  the  dinner,  observed,  '*  It  is  very 
clear,  gentlemen,  that  you  do  not  know  the  person  you  are  talking  oC 
He  is  just  the  most  beloved  and  highly  esteemed  man  in  the  world. 
He  has  not  a  single  beggar  on  his  estate.  Though  himself  a  Catholic, 
he  relieves  the  poor  of  all  nations  and  creeds,  that  pass  throu^ 
his  estates.  If  they  be  Saxons,  he  lodges  and  feeds  .them  for  three 
days,  in  compen^tion  for  the  evil  he  was  obliged  to  do  to  their  coua- 
try  during  the  war.     He  is  adored  too  by  his  wife  and  children." 

*'  Learn,  Sir,  to  know,"  cried  the  Lutheran  minister,  "  that  there 
can  be  neither  charity  nor  any  other  virtue  within  the  pale  of  his 
communion.  All  he  does  is  pure  hypocrisy,  like  all  the  virtues  of 
Pagans  and  Papists.'*-^— We  had  several  Catholics  among  our  number, 
who  were  upon  the  point  of  commencing  a  terrible  dispute ;  when  the 
landlord,  taking  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  as  is  customary  in 
Germany;  began  to  help  the  dinner.  A  profound  silence  ensued. 
.  Each  one  appUjed  himself  to  eat  and  drink,  with  a  traveller's  appetite. 
The  dinner  was  excellent ;  a  dessert  of  peaches,  grapes,  and  melons, 
followed  it.  The  host,  while  coffee  was  in  preparation,  desired  his 
wife  to  bring  some  bottles  of  Champagne,  with  which  he  expressed 
his  determination  of  regaling  the  company,  in  honour  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Castle,  to  whom  he  was  under  particidar  obligations.  The  bottles 
being  arrived,  he  placed  them  before  the  Frenchwoman,  begging  of 
her  to  do  the  honours  by  them.  Joy  displayed  itself  in  every  face ; 
and  the;  conversation  became  once  more  animated.  My  country- 
woman presented  our  host  with  the  first  glass,  and  informed  him 
'*  that  the  fare  was  as  good  as  in  the  very  best  inns  in  Paris,  and  that 
the  knew  no  Frenchman  who  exceeded  himself  in  gallantry." 

The  Russian  officer  agreed,  that  fruit  was  more  plentiful  at  Bres- 
law  than  at  Moscow.  He  compared  Silesia  with  Livonia  for  fertility ; 
and  added,  that  the  liberty  of  the  peasants  caused  the  ground  to  be 
better  tilled,  and  the  landlord  to  be  much  happier. 

The  Astronomer  remarked,  that  Moscow  is  in  the  same  latitude  nearly 
as  Breslaw,  and  consequently  susceptible  of  the  same  productions* 
The  Hussar  said,  that  **  in  truth,  the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  whose  estate 
we  had  passed,  did  not  do  ill  in  quitting  the  service ;  since  even  the 
great  Frederick  himself,  having  gloriouuy  finished  the  war,  passed  a 
part  of  his  time  in  gardening,  and  cultivating  with  his  own  hands  his 
melons,  at  Sans  Souci." 

All  the  party  was  of  the  Hussar's  opinion ;  and  even  the  Saxon  mi- 
nister flowed  that  Silesia  was  a  fine  and  a  good  province.  "  It  is 
a  thousand  pities,*' he  said,  **  that  it  should  be  plunged  in  error,  but» 
liberty  of  conscience  having  been  established  in  all  the  states  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  I  have  little  doubt  that  all  its  inhabitants,  and  es- 
pecially the  Lord  of  the  Castle,  will  yield  to  ^e  truth,  and  embrace  the 
confession  of  Augsburg.  For  God  will  not  leave  a  good  action  with- 
out recompense;  and  certainly  it  ia  a  good  action,  which  cannot  suf- 
ficiently be  praised,  in.  a  soldier  who  has  injured  my  country  during 
the  war,  to  do  it  all  the  good  he  can  in  time  of  peace." 

The  host  then  proposed  to  drink  the  liealth  <^  the  worthy  Lord  of 
the  Castle,  which  wpw  done  amidst  the  applauses  of  all  the  companj;^ 
Not  even  the  young  Rabbin  refused  the  toast.     He  had  dined  misera- 
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bly  enough  by  himself  in  a  coraef  of  the  room,  on  his  own  provisions ; 
as  ia  usual  with  the  Jews,  when  on  a  journey ;  but  he  rose  to  present 
his  great  leather  cup  to  the  French  woman,  who  filled  it  to  the  brim ; 
and  he  drank  the  contents  at  a  draught. 

**  What  think  you  of  that,  Doctor  ?"  said  the  lady.  "  The  land  which 
produces  wine  like  this,  is  it  not  well  worth  the  Land  of  Promise?" — 
'*  Certainly,  Madam,"  he  replied  with  a  smile ;  '*  and  especially  Where 
such  wine  is  poured  out  by  such  handsome  arms  and  hands." 

**  Wish,  then,  that  your  Messiah  may  be  bom  in  France,  that  he  may 
gather  your  tribes  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 

**  Would  to  Heaven  he  might!"  said  the  Jew;  *<  but  first  he  must' 
make  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe,  where  we  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally so  sadly  persecuted.     It  would  require  nothing  less  than  another 
Cyrus,  to  make  the  different  nations  live  at  peace  with  each  other,  and 
with  idl  mankind." 

"  May  God  hear  your  prayer !"  replied  the  greater  part  of  the  guests. 

I  couM  not  but  admire  the  variety  of  opinions  maintained  by  such 
a  number  of  disputants  before  going  to  dinner,  who  were  now,  on 
leaving  the  table,  so  very  nearly  of  one  mind ;  and  I  drew  from  the 
circumstance  this  inference,  that  man  is  rendered  ill-natured  by  misfor- 
tune (for  such,  to  most  persons,  is  the  state  of  fiistinjg),  and  that  he 
becomes  well  disppsed  when  happy.  For  when  he  has  dined  plentifully, 
like  the  savage  of  Rousseau,  he  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Another  reflection  hot  less  important  is,  that  all  these  opinions,  which 
in  their  turn  had  almost  shaken  my  own,  proceeded  solely  from  the  dif- 
ference of  education  of  my  travelling  companions :  I  doubt  not,  there- 
fore, that  each  man,  on  recovering  his  usual  temper,  returned  to  his 
own.  Desirous  of  still  farther  fixing  my  judgment  on  the  subjects  of 
this  conversation,  I  addressed  myself  to  a  neighbour,  who  had  hither* 
to  maintained  a  profound  silence,  appearing  to  have  preserved  through- 
out a  perfect  equality  of  temper,  "  What  do  you  think.  Sir,"  said  I, 
*•  of  Silesia,  and  of  the  lord  of  the  castle?" 

•*  SOesia,''  he  replied,  "  is  a  very  fine  country,  because  it  produces 
abundant  crops ;  and  the  lord  of  the  castle  is  an  excellent  man,  because 
he  relieves  the  unfortunate.  As  to  our  manner  of  judging  them,  it 
differs  in  each  individual  according  to  his  religion,  his  nature,  his  trade, 
his  temperament,  his  sex,  his  age,  the  season  of  the  year,  even  the 
tkne  of  day,  and  above  all,  the  education  which  gives  the  first  colour- 
ing to  our  opinions.  If,  however,  we  turn  all  these  to  human  happi- 
ness, we  are  sure  of  judging  as  God  acts.  It  is  according  to  the  great 
reason  which  governs  the  universe,  that  we  should  regulate  our  own 
particular  judgments,  as  we  set  our  watches  by  the  sun."  After  this 
conversation,  I  tried  to  model  my  judgments  by  the  rule  which  this 
philosopher  had  laid  down.  1  found  that  the  world  and  its  inhabitants, 
like  Silesia,  are  judged  by  all  according  to  each  roan's  own  Hght.  The 
Astronomer  sees  in  it  nothing  but  a  bful,  like  a  Dutch  cheese,  turning 
round  the  sun,  with  the  Newtonians.  Soldiers  see  in  it  only  fields  of 
battle  imd  promotions.  Nobles  behold  only  feudalities  and  serfs. 
Priesta  look  for  commimicants  and  the  excommunicated.  Merchants 
r^^ard  only  its  branches  of  commerce  and  its  gold.  Painters  see  pic- 
tores,  epicures  feasts^  but  the  philosopher  considers  it  in  its  rela- 
tions with  human  wants,  and  views  its  inhabitants  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  M. 
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LETTERS    ON    ENOLAKD.      BY    M.    DE    ST-    FOIX. 
LBTTXB   VI. 

London,  Thursday  Oct.  2,  1817. 

We  left  Brighton  on  the  SOth ;  slept  that  night  at  a  town  called 
Dorking,  and  arrived  in  London  yesterday  afternoon.  This  is  not  the 
shortest  road ;  but  we  chose  it  because  we  were  told  the  country 
through  which  it  lies  is  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two.  We  were  in- 
deed aelighted  with  it  the  whole  way.  It  i^  in  one  respect  different 
fi;om  wha^  we  had  been  l«d  to  expect  by  the  flatness  of  the  view  from 
the  t)evirs  !Dyke,  being  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale  throu^^ut ; 
but  for  the  rest,  k  in  every  thing  resembles^  thsuc. 

tn  trayelli^Kig  here,  you  need  never  be  reDt^na^  of  towns  and  cities^ 
till  you  come  to  them'.  iThe  roads  are  mostly  inclosed  by  thick  heAftt-^ 
rows  on  ekher  side,  with  lofty. trees  growing  out  of  theni  at  intervals; 
and  they  wind  about  so,  that  you  can  scarcely  ever  aee  along  them 
for  two  nundred  yards ;  but  from  the  elevations  and  openings  in  the 
tre^s,  you  catch,  every  now  and  tben^  beautiful  views>  which  are  per^ 
petualfy  varying  in  eittent  and  character,  but  whidi  never  become 
strikingly  grand.  Every  thing,  indeed,  is  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
what  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  upen  the 
gurftice  of  a  smaller  globe  than  that  on  which  france  is  situated* 
Even  the  houses  are  in  keeping  with  this  feeling.  The  country  seats 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are,  in  point  of  size,  like  baby-housea, 
compare^  with  tbojie  of  France.  Inaeed  I  can  in  no  way  brmg  torn}; 
own  mind  sp  striking  a  feeling  of  the  contrast  in  this  respect,,  as  \rfL 
&ncying  a  French  chateau  placed  on  any  one  spot  in  the  road  between 
Brighton  and  London. 

As  far  as  I  have  seen^  ihe  characteristic  of  English  scoierT  bf 
exactly  thifi : — that  the  unity  of  feeling  connected  witti  what  is  csBed 
tie  country  is  never  broken.  The  hand  of  man  may  be  ime^tei 
every  where,  but  it  nowhere  obtrudes  itself,  for  the  work  is  doM  ia 
the  very  spirit  of  Nature.  There  are  no  endless  flvenoesof  trees,  no 
boundless  fields  of  com,  no  straight,  wide,  paved  roads,  no  woods 
planted. in  lines  and  sections,  with  the  branches, of  the  trees  stripped 
off  to  the  top.  These  have  certainly  a  grand  and  imposing  efifect,  bvtt» 
like  most  omer  grand  and  imposing  things,  they  talk  of  what  one 
does  not  desire  to  hear.  Such  an  avenue  of  trees  must  be  die  ap- 
proach tp  some  grand  hotuie ;  such  an  immense  tract  of  com  must  k* 
long  to  some  wealthy  proprietor ;  such  a  broa4  road  must  t^ad  td 
some  great  city ;  such  &  wood  must  have  been  pli^^ted  for  some  use. 
Now  grand  houses,  and  wealthy  proprietors,  and  laxge  cities,  and 
utility,  are  the  most  unrural  things  in  the  world— ^theiy  dre  precisely 
what  one  goes  into  the  country  to  forget. 

I  have  constantly  had  feelings  allied  to  these,  when  I  have  been 
travelling  in  France ;  but  they  were  never  very  definite  ones.  IJtnew 
there  was  something  I,  disliked  ia,  the  scenery,  but  t  could  not  tdl 
exactly  what.  I  now  at  once  perceive  the  cause  of  this  ;-  and  if  I  had 
learned  nothing  else,  that  alone  would  have  been  woi^ith  coming  Soff* 

You  know  I  am  not  one  of  those  querulous  persons  who  watotevety 
thing  just  as  it  cannot  be  had.;  though  I  used  to  lament  that,  iriieir 
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ttAth^Aori  Wa»  li^e^^^^  the  h^iM  of  die  o^uhivaftof  tAtk§t  m<!ies^^kii^ 
b«  to-^^1^ ;  Mt  t  no#  fiiid^  fieri?  that  it  im4  h6  ^^\6  oAly  iii  ttrkA 
k«edt^  ii^tir  Cfid  ^«eite  of  ri 

Unity  of  effect  is  the  great  source  of  beauty  in  att  naftiU^  af»4  in  M 
Art.  Td  «f»6^  6/  fmilf^  sM  En^h  dettheiy  tts  matters  of  <a^te, 
«nd  l^vmg  ps^h^a^  m^ocMdk^  ottt  6f  t1«  que^oti,  the  dSfi^eikSS 
fe«t#eeft  theAi  s^rii*  to  1j«^  that,  irf  tWe  ftettch,  this  tiniiy  of  efftet  i§ 
l^Wryumtty  l^oketi*  hy  die  evidei^t  dfesn^e  to  bl^ad,  kit  the  mind  of  d^ 
i^^^«iMr^  adniJV>al^dH^  d#  art:  #ith  tMt  of  n^ui^;  HnihTe  JSA^nh  it  irf 
]^«n^(§t«aify  piWs^'i'tM^  W  Kiting  ar<  orit  6^  ^ghf .  Att'  Eftglishttiaft 
i^em^  ooAtent  ftS^  fi?v^  FatUte*  f^  h6fa«lf.  A  FrcftcHttiail  caitf  kr^tf 
il«WreU*o?  Irtrthfe^admfri^n  o^her  increases  irt  ^rb^0r€i0tt  &  sM 
eallfer  «^  fe<^i^  ec*tee««d  ^frttfi*  Am/^^*//*;  just  as  hi  *yVed  hte  w«fe  01? 
lli#«(isii^M  tt^  #)i^n^«l%  fii^^s  to  h^^  dn  a  dtffessT  ^tMt  Ae  cbiM 
l^hei^. 

Would  it  be  too  fanciful,  to  trace  the^  ^tett^ter  of  rOXkmi^  m^^ 
%»Wmb6eib&  fed^^  f»  vjttcWI  rfc  belbt*gs  ?  The  ctyitig^  fault  &f  the 
^^itch  dhai^dtlJr  ifc  iiU(^«i«tt',*  atriistt^  ftoitt  opfen  ^lf.««i^ctwiii ;  dia» 
«f  the  £^iMi'i»  ^bbrti;  *iMhg  ftWft  secret  ^elf-dfecohteiit.  JP 
WfeMMttm  AtfttWebtft^tcJ^Atfeli  Of  hinibetf;  aH  EnglishwiAn  cttinde 
Itt^  tbo  llttfa'  A  Fr^rfrttfiniJrtt  comtittHJy  fiSete^hiwisiflf  to  b€f  tf  pafirt:  of 
lrii^<ftkiiitry,- AI4hi«c«Hiift¥ya)bferf]^rtoffcnifl«Flf;  ^  tl»l  he  nlevef* 
Mre^  l»  <fi]^t  IT*  Arf'  EriglishYh^  feek  iMt  he  to  ik'  coUhtry  onfy 
llr«rir  tfie»  i«Wlcdtff  twfe  i*m«  WAd  hifti  to  k ;  so-  tiwtt  ^fllen  7%  «re< 
1kA€«,  ^  #oiW  A^eoitWi'hi**  couittiy,  tend  ht  #afirfclei«  from  6ne  ftati 
•#it  fottiotlWfV  ^•«h<^t^erld  6f  iitt?-  ft  caftnot  be  dialed  thut  }Mii 
lltese  fi'e  tety  fk^  exJtrtmcyincliferaeter ;  bift  f  think,  of  tlfetwa,  thtf 
Bfi^i^  diWi^  Mfcely^to'  prtjattee;  vtp&ii  due  whole,  die  leafW  p^iHicfous* 
40^t»:  i«d»^  It  ntafy  IfeWF  t8  good  ohes ;  but  thcf  oflieif  csafliw.  Thai? 
ii4l<tf*  mikfe»  irf  cbrilttit  #Itfr  thfef  dfin^  We?  ante/  artd  with  dl  that  J* 
about  us,  binds  us  to  earthly  and  tangible  reality  #itb  a  cfialvi  that  ii^ 
*edte«te8ti«<tf  ft«»^i>*  bdflgfiniriafbTe,  ahd  tMm  ^fw^aifk(g  idn  Ae- 
m^HSb  hiemtiti  It  keei^s  die  itfttcT  in  perp«tia^  ^hjeiftiMt;  <3h«cto 
llltf  rfromh^^rfU  itrftrcuftie8^*3teei«  diitf  vefry  if^orst,  atad  in  thte  ettd 
hmntiMy  dftsfroy*  tte  very  best.  B^t  dirft  i^eh  in«tffces  us'  «>  fly 
ftWH  tfttM^NM,  dtougli'  ilf^ffeh  l^ds  tomofe  fktaf  &^im^fiMee^  dia* 
fli»  ott^,  iftfty  hwe  a  cbntrtii^  ^ff^t.  The  htftnito  mtn*  dinlioc  exist 
wfll^ull  16*^  tkhd  adWiiratioh :  they  arfe"  its  dftSly  food,  fo«>d  dmt  itf 
scattered  about  for  it  every  where.  It  is  true,  thW  y^^Stm  the  mentaA 
appeliie  b^ibiWW  vilSrittiA  and  it  caittibt  r^ifeh*  what  it  fiftd*  stfewed  all6ut 
its  f^  H'^iM^  starve :  l^ut  M  tHie  o«m*'  hatid  it  may  be  drlt«tt.  to  seek 
its  food  at  a  distance.  Hatred  of  itself  *ftd  of  humanity  itfay  for<»  it  to 
seek  refuge  in  other  worlds :  in  the  world  of  books— die  world  of 
thou^t— the  world  of  nature.  And  let  it  but  once  gain  a  true  insight 
of  diefte,  a^-  rf  i w  ftrtr^  ffec^itHes  must  expand.  Its  fancy  and  imagi- 
M^oi^  wMfefr  ##  always  progtesdve  amdyfet  always  youHgi  wiH  then 
tti^ldlk-*l^terildkeT€gioti»  ofpds*ibte^ofr  imj^sbiMe  exiiiteiice;  aAd 
if  they  rdMrrW  Withoittt  findh^  a  dwcHing-i^ace,  diey  wilt  yet  Wing 
Imek  w<th  ti%i»  stores  fk)m  which  they  mi^,  for  ever  aftei*,  create 
^mMUd^  of  ^^'  owti'.  The  affec^w,  toa,  will  diwi  recognise  dieir 
fcftrffred^Wi  hwttteity;  tht^  Witt  lear^die^trut?  obteet»^on^  which  thej 
^«¥eni*de^re8t;  «id  will  find,  that;  ildteycMif  for  a  whfc  expatiate 
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in  external  nature  as  in  their  country,  they  can»  after  all,  have  no 
kamt  but  in  the  human  heart.  The  mind's  vitiated  appetite  will  then 
be  corrected ;  its  taste  for  the  simple  and  the  true  will  revive ;  and  all 
will  be  right  again. 

I  have  been  led  a  long  way  from  where  I  intended  to  have  gone.  I 
merely  meant  to  ask  whether  the  different  characters  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  in  the  scenery  of  the  two  countries,  may  not  be  traced  to 
these  different  traits  in  those  of  the  people  ?  Whether  the  Frendiman, 
being  always  contented  with  himself,  and  wherever  he  may  wand^, 
desiring  every  where  to  find  hints  that  may  bring  him  back  to  himsdf, 
may  not  therefore  have  endeavoured  to  put  upon  every  thing  external 
an  impress  of  himself?  And  whether  die  Englishman,  being  never 
really  contented  with  himself,  and  always  desiring  to  take  refuge  in 
something  else,  finding  external  nature  ihe  best  strong-hold  to  which 
he  can  retreat  from  himself,  may  not,  therefore,  have  endeavoured  to 
leave  or  to  keep*  it  as  he  found  it  ? 

'  After  all,  however,  the  approach  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  view  of 
it  just  before  entering,  if  not  the  most  pleasing,  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  journey.  For  more  thim  two  leagues  before 
entering  London,  the  road  is  lined  on  each  side,  almost  without  in- 
termission, with  houses;  all  of  which,  for  cleani^  and  finish,  may 
be  described  by  what  I  told  you  of  those  at  Brighton.  But  the 
view  of  the  metropolis  iuel(  at  about  half  a  leagufi  distance,  or 
rather  the  spot  which  it  occupies,  is  the  most  singular  sight  I  ever  be^ 
held.  I  really  at  the  first  view  of  it,  felt  quite  a  shock  at  the  idea  of 
living  in  such  a  place.  All  that  can  be  seen  of  the  city  itself  is  the 
immense  dome  of  its  cathedral :  the  rest,  apparently  for  leagues  <m 
every  side,  is  one  dead,  immovable  mass  of  thick  dun-yellow  smok^ 
not  hanging  over,  but  rising  out  of  it,  and  more  and  more  dense  as  it 
approaches  the  earth ;  so  t£tt  the  thickest  part  must  be  that  which  the 
Vdhabitants  breathe. 

.  However,  on  coming  a  little  closer,  it  dfd  not  seem  quite  so  bad — ao 
we  ventured  into  it; — and  here  we  are,  very  well  accommodated  at  the 

hotel  C 's  friend  recommended  to  us.     C wrote  to  tell  him  of 

our  arrival,  and  he  came  to  us  directly.  I  thought  there  was,  at  first, 
a  little  hardness  and  reserve  of  manner  about  him,  but  this  soon  wore 
off,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  pleased  with  him.  We  intend  stopping  here 
a  few  days,  and  shall  then,  perhaps,  accept  the  invitation  he  has  given 
us  to  pass  some  time  at  his  house. 

In  two  or  three  days  I  will  tell  you  something  of  this  very  stnu^ 
place;  more  than  commonly  strange  to  me,  perbipt,  firom  my  having 
had  so  little  to  do  widi  great  cities  of  late. 

LETTER  VII. 

London,  Saturday,  Oct.  44k,  181 7. 
We  do  not  intend  going  to  any  of  the  sights  of  London  till  we  have 

M with  us  ;  so  I  have  been  wandering  about  for  the  last  two  days 

without  any  distinct  object.  In  one  word,  1  hate  London  already! 
The  filth  of  the  streets,  and  the  eternal  din  of  the  carts  and  coaches  in 
them,  is  execrable ;  the  general  aspect  of  the  people  you  meet  there — 
hard,  heavy,  coarse,  vulgar,  awkward,  the  antithesis  of  every  Uiiag 
spirituel-'ia  execrable ;  th^r  ungraceful  and  tasteless  costume  is  < 
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craUe ;  the  endless  succession  of  plain  brown  dirty-looking  bricks 
piled  up  for  houses,  with  plain  square  holes  for  windows  and  doorS) 
are  execrable;  to  me,  who  lothe  commerce  in  its  beginning  and  its 
end,  its  objects  and  its  effects,  the  shops,  superb  as  some  of  them  are, 
are  execrable ;  and  above  all,  the  atmosphere  (for  London  has  one  of 
its  own)  is  execrable. 

Let  me  again  warn  you  that  these  are  only  first  impressions,  not 
deliberate  opinions ;  not  what  1  think,  but  what  I  feel.  I  can  at  once 
perceive,  however,  that  London  contains  all  the  horrors  of  Paris,  with- 
out any  of  its  general  character  of  external  grandeur..  It  remains  for 
me  to  learn  whether  any  thing  like  the  particular  splendours  of  Paris  are 
to  be  found  here : — ^its  magnificent  public  monumonts, — ^its  admirable 
museums  of  art  and  nature, — its  truly  royal  library, — ^its  palaces  and 
temples, — ^its  lyceums  and  academies, — its  theatres  and  gardens  and 
fountains, — ^and  the  rest  of  those  virtues  of  that,  first  of  cities,  which 
half  contrive,  even  among  the  wise  and  good,  to  kiep  its  vices  in 
countenance. 

Monday  f  October  6. 

I  continue  this  from  the  house  of  M .     You  may  be  sure  I 

satisfied  myself  of  the  sincerity  of  his  wbh  that  we  should  make  his 
house  our  home  while  we  remain  in  London,  before  1  consented  to 
accept  the  invitation. 

There  is  w>mething  peculiar  about  this  young  Englishman.  Over 
has  countenance  there  is  a  hue  of  deep,  settled  thoughtfolness,  which 
is  very  remarkable  in  so  young  a  man ;  and  something  about  his  man- 
ner, which  at  the  same  time  represses  confidence  and  encojurages  it :  a 
reserve  which  forbids  a  quick  intimacy,  or  sudden  mtetdSange  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  yet  a  sincerity  of  expression  which  cannot 
be  mistaken,  which  at  once  satisfies  you  diat  he  must  mean  what  he 
seys :  a  sincerity  that  will  not  even  permit  itself  those  allowable  exag^ 
gerations  u^n  which  all  conventional  politeness  is  founded.  I  am 
certain,  for  example,  that  ik>thing  would  induce  him  to  ofier  his  hand» 
or  subscribe  himself  "  sincerely  yours,"  to  a  man  he  despised.  He  has 
a  tinge  of  the  melancholy  whidi  is  said  to  be  so  prevalent  among  the 
English ;  but  instead  of  settling,  as  it  usually  does,  into  a  coarse  and 
careless  indifference,  it  seems  in  him  to  have  assumed  a  directly  oppo- 
site feature.  It  seems  to  have  elevated  his  character  instead  of  d^ress- 
ing  it,  to  have  strengthened  his  mind  instead  of  weakening  it,  to  have 
softened  his  heart  instead  of  indurating  it.  This  melancholy  may  be 
detected  in  every  thing — ^in  his  countenance,  his  voice,  his  manner  of 
speaking,  and  thinking,  and  feeling — ^but  it  never  becomes  obtrusive  in 
any  thing.    Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  require  something  of  a  kindred 

feeling  to  detect  it  at  all ;  for  C scarcely  observed  it,  though  he  had 

opportunities,  when  M was  in  France  last  year,  of  seeing  a  good 

deal  of  him.     But  C saw  enou^  then  to  make  him  sure  that 

M and  I  should  like  each  other  yerj  much ;  and  I  think  we  shall. 

I  can  perceive  that  M dislikes  talking,  except  on  a  few  particu- 
lar subjects;  but  on  them  he  speaks  with  that  fine  and  somewhat 
exaggerating  earnestness,  which  always  springs  fi-om  real  and  intense 
feeling,  and  can  spring  firom  nothing  else.  The  favourite  of  these  sub- 
jecto  seem  to  be  poetry,  the  fine  arts,  and  elegant  literature  in  general, 
in  the  two  last  of  these  we  seem  to  agree  in  almost  every  thing ;  but 
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uriftb  MfcM  10^  pMlryv  1  do  ott  tliak  me  ttURtlf  mnfeMAnd 
o«hMiym« 

ToHvovMvr  wm  gmim  9m  iikm  fraghMntt  df  Mcicftic  ANbtoimiflft 
8€Mlpfe«nMs  dni  me  brtovglrt  ikntt  Chmectf  iOMlt  ytatr*  ag»r    TlMjr  tftf 

to  see  them  before  any  thing  else. 

tditdbity  Tu<!idit^<,  Oct.  f,  litt, 

I  HAVB  seen  the  seuTptares  from  tlie  Parfe^non ;.  an^  though  t  in- 
taiufed  that  my  account  of  every' thing  coAnected  wit&  the  arts  in  thi» 
country  should  he  reserved  till  i  had  q^a£fied  myself  to  fonn  a  iud^ 
ment^  as  to  thetr  generaf  ooncGticni,  yet  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of 
writing  you.  a  few  words  about  these  gforious  worlcs^  boW  that  the  AleU 
ings  they  Have  excited  in  me  are  at  their  h^ig^  I  dbdl  l>e  able  to  g^s^ 
you  a  more  detaited  account  oFthem  herea&r,  when  I  come  to  speak 
of  the  National  Museum  of  which  thejr  form  so  distinguished^  a  part. 
You  may  thank  your  stars,  asr  I  do  mme,  that  I  am  not  a  critic— that 
l!  cannot  Calk  about  these  things  technical]^.  If  t  could,  I  should  never 
fcave  done.  But  then  f  should  onfy  talk  about,  not  admire  diem  v  afr' 
i^  is,  I  can  only  admire,  not  talE  about  them. 

It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  coavey  to  you  what  t  think,  or  nAher 
yihat  I  feel  a^out  theitfr,  because  I  have  nothiuj^  but  v^rdi  to  send  you  i 
and  they,  unaccompanied  by  expression  of  voice  and'  Iboh^  are  compa* 
ratively  powerless*  In  a  wosdj^  these  exfJuisiCfe  fragments,  fbv  di^  are 
mere  iragments,  arc  worthy  to  stand  beside  jthe  Venus  itself!  Like 
that  statuoi,  they  are  pure  imitations  of  sebbt  nature;  and  so  fiur  per«^ 
haps  they  rank  above  tKe.  ApoKo^  as  it  respects  thef  artists  whafojAaed 
them,  t  mean  that  more  intense  study,  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
art,  and  adeepei  feeling  for  beauty  as  it  exists  in  Natufe,  were  prob4«- 
lily  requured'  to  produce  these  works  thai»  the  Apol](o.  fiut  1  ^i&k 
tfiat,  without  re&renee  to,  the  skill  that  produced  tiiem,i  and  viewed 
only  as  thing9  calculated  to  induce  certain  permanent  efiecta  on  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  spectator^  that  subflme  statue  ranks  abov«c 
them.  One,  capable  ofappreciating  them  justly,  mav  pass  aday  amon^ 
these  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon,  and  leave  them  with  no  other 
j^liBgs  than  those  of  present  and  immediate  d^ght  and*  a<&uratkHi : 
but  he  cannot  stand  for  an  hour  before  the  ApolTo;  without  beconaklgi 
wiser,  better,  and  happier,  for  the  rest  of  kis  life;  t  do  n6t  mean  that 
the  Aj^TIo  has  more  of  what  is  called  ideal  beauty ;  but  that  it  hag. 
something  superior  to  beauty  at  all :  something  Ibftier^  more  imagina- 
tive, more  unearthly. 

TTus  term  "  ideal  beauty"  is  perpetually  in  themoutka  of  the  critica 
here  and  every  where  eke;  and  yet  they  are  all* puzzled  themelir^, 
and  they  puzzle  e^ery  body  else»  in  determining  v^iat  it  means.  WeE' 
they  may  I  for  in  &ct  it  means  nothinp^at  all.  u  is  a  contradictioD  in 
terms.  It  is  intended  to  mark  a  dbtinction,  which  they  fancy  is  to  be 
discovered,  between  the  beauty  of  art;  and  the  beauty  of  naturef.  But 
there  is  no  such  distinetion.  There  can  be  none.  Every  ttdim  that  ia- 
boauiifuT  in  art  is  to  be  found  somewhere  in  nature,  in  at  kaft  an 
equal,  T  think  a  superior  degree.      lam  persuadbdv  fir  example,,  that 
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seevu  But  thftn  there  i%  p«ihap8»  nothing  i»  ButuM  tt<|«4S  la  aon^ 
w<ir^of  arty  aa  oonbinatioiis  of  bcAUly:  and  thift k  aU  ifaai caa  be,  or^ 
at  leaal  that  ought  to  hg  meant  by  ideal  beauty.  It  ia  seUet  beawky. 
tmA  nothing  noFe.  It  mvat  have  its  vasioua  psote^pes  somewhere  ia 
nut^re*  oi  it  ia  not  beauty  at  all. 

I  do  not  think  the  Greeks  had  any  notion  of  ideal  beauty,  aa  disliu" 
guiahed  firosa  real  or  naturak  They  selected  from  nature,,  and  then 
(»ea/bed  from  thfi*  s^l^iona.  Witness  the  Helen. of  Zeuxis.  Bat  they 
did  not  attempt  ta  engender  an  artificial  beauty  in  their  own  minda; 
because  they  Knew  that  the  imagpln^itiou  itaelf^  with  all  ks  wendreuft 
poii^rsy  cannot  inre^tei  any  thing  pejen^nently  afiectiiqf  ta  the  humam 
mind,  the  vudimenta  of  whiich  did  99t  previously  exist  somewhere  i» 
nature*  The  Venue  isc  the  mQst  perfect  statue  in,  existence,  not  be^ 
cjiuae  it  possesses  %  be#u^  ^upei^ior  tf>^  or  diffesent  from  that  of  nature^ 
but  boeaiise  it  combiaee  the  largest  portion  o(  select  natusal,  beauty. 
And  this  beauty  can  be  considered  aa  ideals  only  so  far  as^it  is  not  • 
fftrtraii — not  a  Mpj^  fipoHH  but  aa  imtaHim  of,  nature..  A  portrait  eaa 
periiaps  never  be  perfect,  e&cept  a&  a  portrait.  lb  may  be  aaid  that 
nothing  whii^  u^  a  copy«  or  m  wot  au  imitation  of  nature,,  can  be  peorfect* 
And  admitting  the.  first  part  oCthis  asvom  tp  be  irue,  the  works,  of  aa* 
ture  are  not  therefore  imperfect ;  foe  all  the  sudimenta  of  pevfeetaoa 
Quiat  in  h^  $  aitkl,  sl^  has  given  to  man^the  mech^mcal  power  to  c«m- 
bme  tb^m,.  and  the  mental  power  to  appneci^te.  them  when  they  arci 
eombined« 

ibive  been  led  to  make  these  remarkii,  by  reading  the  opinions  of 
^M  pro&8fioi»al  critics  here»  on  the  marblea  from  Athemu*  The^  att 
seem  to  agree,  that  tlie  fragments  possess  less  of  what  they  cadluieat 
beaut{|F«  UyMi  the  Apc|lk>  does.  Butsome  rank  them  exactl^  aa  much 
below  that  ataitue}  a#  oth^s  do  above  ii;  and  (what  is  very  singulav) 
psecasely  fi>r  Ae  ac^nc  reason, — ^namely,  becaute  they  possess  leas  Ueal 
I^MsauQfu  'Chi^  incongrmty  arises,  from  neither  murty  having  distiool 
i|c»tioQs  of  what  thf^.  themselves  mean  by  ideal  beau^.  One  party. 
I^ai  sight  ftelipgs  on-  ^e  suli^ecl ;  but  both  have  wrong  prindfieai 

It  is  remarkable,  too,,  that  these  critics  seem  to  have  forgotten  thai 
die  Venua  de'  Medici  exista  at  all.  Not  one  of  them,  iu  m^dng  comi* 
pnriaoa»  between  these  sculptures  and  other  fine  thin|;p  of  the  kind« 
baa  mentioned  that  divine  statue^ — to  which,  of.  all  others,  these  hmm 
tibe  nearest  reawfthhinep  iu  style  and, character. 

By  the  by«.  one  of  these  pemonsi  (and  one  whose  works  tm-  an  aitiai 
haveae^piired  him  a  very  just  celebrity^  on  the  Continent  a&  weM  aa 
here)  hm  made  the  notable  discovery,  that  the  Apolto  ia-only  a  copy  I 
The  arruiigeni«:it  of  thehair,  he  saya,  and  the  folds  of  the  mantle^  are 
more  adopted  to  h^Qm^  than  to  marble  1  Indeed !  Ajid  could  thia 
peisoa  reiiUy  dave  to  stand  i?  Aat  awful  presence^  and  instead  of 
bowing  down  befrirtf  the  viaibfe  God,  suffer  his  eyee  U>  go  peeping  and 
prying  about  among  the  plaits  of  the  hair  and  the  folds  of  the  mantle  ? 
;  thia  it  i»  to  be  a  prpfesgio»al  critic— to  look  technieaily  at  things ! 


•^ne  writer  seeaw  te  refer  te  thf  Wip«rtef  the  Commmej  of  Hb  geoaaof 
Gstti^oat,  eathi  tvlfect  gCDi«ohaMi»ihs  £1i^  marlrlesM  theNata0ftsLMaiMn. 
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He  reminded  me  of  two  of  his  countrywomen  whom  I  onoe  «iW' 
standing  before  the  Transfiguration.  I  found  that  the  whole  of  dietr- 
attention  had  been  fixed  by  the  phiiting  of  the  hair  of  one  of  the  fismale 
figures.  It  was  **  so  natural,"  they  said.  You  see  the  extremes  of 
knowledge  and  of  ignorance  exactly  meet. — ^I  dare  say  this  gentleman 
is  one  of  those  who  occasionally  employ  themselves  in  pulhng  a  rose 
to  pieces  scientifically,  in  order  to  see  how  it  is  made. 
•  I  have  no  great  affection  for  the  **  triste  metier  de  critique*'  at  any 
time ;  but  least  of  aU  when  it  is  employed  about  the  highest  productions 
of  the  fine  arts — such  as  the  sculptures  in  question. — ^They  are,  in 
fact,  not  subjects  for  criticism  at  all :  they  are  above  its  sphere. — It 
is  the  general  feeling  of  mankind — the  light  that  is  within  us  ibat 
must  appreciate  thefn.  That  whidi  contains  no  beauty  but  what  it 
requires  die  eye  of  a  critic  to  find  out,  contains  none  at  all.  All  the 
criticism  in  the  world  never  made  a  single  real  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  has  made  hosts  of  amateurs  and  connoisseurs — ^worshippers  of  a 
name — stringers  of  phrases — chatterers  about  gust-p^  chiaro-  wnro^  the 
beau  idialf  and  so  ferth.  But  these  have  no  real  love  for  the  fine 
arts.  They  can  have  none, — ^because  real  love,  whatever  may  be  the 
object  of  it,  springs  from  the  depths  of  the  heart ; — and  these  people 
iave  no  hearts :  they  have  talked  their's  away ;  or  bartered  them  for 
a  vocabulary  of  technical  phrases. 

When  once  the  few  fundamental  principles  of  truth  are  known,  then 
the  taste  that  is  got  by  reading  books  o^  criticism,  is  like  the  morality 
that  is  acquired  by  reading  books  of  casuistry — that  is,  something 
worse  than  none  at  all : — for  criticism  is  to  beautv  in  art,  just  what  meta- 
physics is  to  truth  in  morals — it  makes  *'  no  light,  but  rather  darkness 
visible." 

Criticism,  like  every  thing  else,  is  very  well  in  its  place;  but  like 
every  thing  else,  it  does  not  exactly  know  where  that  is. — ^The 
sublimities  of  M.  Angelo  are  beyond  its  reach ; — the  divine  forms  of 
Raphael  were  not  made  to  be  meddled  with  by  its  unhallowed  fingers; 
-r-die  ineffable  expressions  of  Corregio  must  not  be  sullied  by  its 
earthy  breath. — ^They  were  given  to  ^e  world  for  something  better ; 
and  theyhave  done  their  bidding  hitherto,  and  will  do  it  to  ^e  end  <^ 
time.  They  have  opened  a  perpetual  spring  of  lofty  thoughts  and  pure 
Bieditations ;  they  have  blended  themselves  with  the  very  existence, 
and  become  a  living  principle  in  the  heart  of  mankind ; — and  they  «re 
now  no  more  fit  to  be  touched  and  tampered  with  than  the  stars  of 
heaven — for  like  them  "  levan  di  terra  al  cielo  nostr*  intettetto." 

When  I  recollect  that  all  the  choicest  of  these  treasures  were  lately 
ours,  and  that  now  they  are  gone  from  us  for  ever,  I  cannot  help,  for 
a  moment,  turning  my  thoughts  to  where,  of  all  other  ]^aces,  they  are 
least  at  ease-^among  cabinets  and  statesmen.  I  cannot  help  asldng, 
after  all  that  we  had  suffered,  was  this  necessary?  was  it  just?  But 
my  melancholy  feelings  are  doubled  at  these  questions;  for  I  dare  not 
answer  them  in  the  negative. 

I  must  indulge  myself,  for  a  moment,  in  following  these  holy  rdks 
(the  only  things  which  deserve  that  title)  to  what,  after  aU,  seems  to  be 
their  destined  home — in  fancying  the  pure  and  solemn  delight  of  some 
noble  spirit, — for  there  are  still  a  few  who  dignify  that  de^rvedly  un- 
happy country, — on  hearing  of  their  return.     He  would  at  first,  per- 
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haps — ^like  Petrarch  when  he  thought  he  discovered  a  gleam  of  hope 
dawning  on  the  liberties  of  his  country — ^&ncy  he  h^rd  the  united 
spirit  of  the  mighty  dead 

"  Si  faccia  Heto,  udeodo  la  novelia! 
E  (liccy  Roma  mia  sai^  ancor  bNella." 

But,  if  he  appreciate  these  things  justly,  his  joy  will  not  be  unmixed 
with  melancholy ;  for  he  will  feel  that  Italy  is  not  now  a  worthy  sanc- 
tuary for  them:  though  he  may  still  hope  that  by  and  through  them 
she  may  become  so.     He  will  not  dare  to  think  upon  the  present ;  for 
if  he  did,  it  could  only  be  to  ask,  with  one  of  her  own  children, 
"  lulia ;  chcBuoi  guai  non  par  che  senta; 
Veccbia,  oziosa  e  lenta; 
Dormir^  seinpre  ?" 

or  to  exclaim  with  another,  still  more  indignantly, 

'*  Or  va :  repudia  il  valor  prisco,  e  sposa 
L'  ozio,  e  fra  il  sangur,  i  gemiti,  e  le  strida, 
Nel  periglio  maggior  dormi,  e  riposa : 
Dormi,  aduUera  vil." 

In  short,  in  whatever  way  he  may  connect  his  thoughts  with  these 
deathless  memorials  of  the  glory  of  his  country  and  of  human  nature, 
all  his  conscious  elevation  at  the  sight  of  them  must  spring  from  the  past, 
' — all  his  hopes  and  aspirations  must  rest  upon  the  Aiture. 


ORIMM*S    GHOST. 
LETTER   VIII. 

Mt  letter  before  the  last  exhibited  Captain  Augustus  Thackeray,  in 
all  his  embroidery,  preparing  to  partake  of  Mr.  Culpepper's  repast,  at 
the  residence  of  the  latter  in  Savage  Gardens.  '*  Been  to  the  Opera 
lately?**  inquired  the  elegant  stranger  of  Mrs.  Culpe]^per,  in  a  tone  of  such 
decided  recitative,  that  I  would  lay  an  even  wager  upon  its  having  been 
modelled  upon  part  of  the  dialogue  of  II  Turco  in  Italia.  LuclSy  die 
tremulous  lady  of  the  mansion  was  prevented  from  answering  the 
question,  by  an  exclamation  of  *'  Dinner,  Jack,  directly  !"  from  the  hun* 
gry  lips  of  her  impatient  spouse,  which  gave  the  Captain  time  to  forget 
%at  he  h^d  propounded  it.  The  slayer  of  men  now  conducted  himself 
according  to  the  laws  of  Ton,  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  He 
first  planted  himself  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  with  either  leg  sprawled 
out,  like  a  pair  of  animated  compasses :  he  next  drew  from  his  sabre- 
taah  a  snuff-box,  which  he  deposed  to  having  purchased  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  To  drive  away  the  particles  of  Prince's  mixture,  which  had  im- 
pertinently planted  themselves  upon  his  mustachios,  producing  a  pro- 
fenged  sneeze,  he  drew  from  the  same  receptacle  a  pocket-handkerchief 
of  crimson  silk :  he  then  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  paper  trap,  which  hung 
from  the  ceiling,  to  catch  flies,  and  partly  whistled  and  partly  sung  "  Sid 
Aria  :**  he,  finally,  strolled  toward  the  window,  the  edge  of  his  sword- 
sheath,  like  the  ratde  of  the  American  reptile,  giving  due  notice  of  his 
locomotion:  and,  after  surveying  the  White. Tower  of  Julius  Csesar 
and  the  foliage  of  Trinity  square  in  momentary  apathy,  **  my  pretty 
page  looked  out  afiur'^  no  longer ;  but,  turning  to  Mr.  Culpepper,  said. 
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**  Ate  diese  trees  f*  wondering,  as  wdl  he  mirfit,  that  the  natives  of 
these  Hyper-Borean  r^ons  should  have  acquired  the  art  of  arborization. 
*<  Trees!  yes,"  answered  the  vender  of  slop?.  **  what  should  they  be? 
Oh,  but  I  suppose  you  don't  approve  of  railing  in  and  planting  that 
part  of  Tower-hill."  The  elegant  stranger  gently  inclined  his  head, 
wW<!%  the  interrogator  mistook  fin*  aeqniescence,  and  thus  went  on : 
^*  Y«u  are  ijuke  right;  I  never  liked  it :  I  held  uplny  two  hands  agamtt 
k  m  tilt  TBsti'y,  but  I  was  out-^voted.  Ah,  sir,  in  my  ttme — when  I 
was  aeppentiee  to  old  Frank  Fit'K>iit,  the  slop-seller  in  the  Tenter- 
ground,  that  was  «11  Tower4iill ;  snufcdc-smdbth  as  the  mdm  of  yoUt 
hand :  then  there  was  soaoething  like  going  on.  I  Ve  seen  Doctor  Bossy, 
the  quack,  there,  upon  a  stage  with  a  bine  and  white  check  curtain ; 
and  I  've  seen  a  matter  of  ten  boys  at  a  time  playinj?  chuck-forthing ; 
ay,  and  a  matter  of  five  sailers  abreast  dinging  banads  and  playii^ 
fiddles.  Ah!  that  was  mmfAing  like!"  **  Something  like  what?*' 
inquired  he  of  the  sabre-tarii,  with  eye-lids  dropping  until  their  lashes 
almoat  met  his  mustachios.  Old  Culpepper  found  it  difficult  to  esta- 
blish a. simile,  thatsfaodd  aooord  with  so  many  discordant  articles,  and 
hM  his  peace.  There  was  something  in  the  above  harangue,  short  as 
k  was,  mat  was  ftt&ier  aanseous  than  oAcrwise  to  every  one  present : 
Mrs.  Culpepper,  who  boasted  her  seoond-consinship  to  a  Serjeant, 
^whether  at  law  or  in  the  guards  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,) 
disliked  the  mention  of  old  Frank  Fit>out  and  the  Tenter-^ound ; 
Misa  Clara  thouj^t  the  objection  to  turning  the  hill  into  an  mdosed 
iqaare  was  meant  as  a^'iig  at  her  rotatory  flirtations  with  y<mog  Dttxon 
bk  that  hidlowed  sanctuary ;  and  George,  whose  determination  to  sink 
the  shop  probably  originated  in  an  honest  aversion  to  shcp4^ing,  heaid 
the  word  "  slop-sdler"  from  his  father's  lips  with  that  heart^aiiAing 
sensation  which  came  across  Blifil,  when  his  uncle  Alworthy  asked  him 
what  he  had  done  with  his  mother's  letter.  Then  it  was  that  the  hom 
Jack  opened  the  drawinc«Toom  door ;  and  dien  it  was  that  old  Cyl* 
pepper,  conceding  that  be  appeared.to  aooounoe  happiness^  bawled  out 
^  Dinner,  dinner !'  %x\il  hunfting  every  body  hefbcehim,  even  as  a  Haaoj^ 
shire  driver  urges  pigs,  drove  the  whole  herd  down  a  steep  staircase  into 
the  dining-room.  If  Natuie  had  ordained  man  to  feed  upon  niqikios  and 
hom*hana]ed  knives,  the  motion  would  have  bean  most  veasomM^ ; 
for  of  aught  else  the  table  exhibited  not  the  shadow.  ^  What  tbe 
devil 's  this  ?"  cried  the  master  of  the  house  to  the  footboy,  with  a  look 
in  which  authority  and  dismay  were  min^^ed.  ^  I  went  upstaiov  ^»'* 
answered  the  latter,  ^  to  tell  you  that  dinner  would  be  ready  preaoit)^.'' 
"Prasently!"  crii^  Culpepper,  '*  pshal  what  s^ifies  praasnliy? 
however, aince  we  are  here,  ht  us  take  bur  places:  it  will  save  time^ 
Captain  Thackeray,  sit  up  b^  J^fadamf  Clara,  sit  you  on  this  Mb  opth^ 
Captain ;  I  don't  ask  you«  Sir,  whether  ypw  mind  th»  fiie^t  'ayourboai* 
ness,  you  know,  to  stand  it:  hiv,ba,ha!  I  bsapardo%  but  hunger  shaneni 
wit;  George,  take  your  seat  opposite.  WeU»  pow  we  look  not  a  UttU 
like  fools.  Thia  reminds  me  of  a  moat  «iUraordinary  oiroumstanoe 
which  I  would  not  miss  telliDg  for  aU  the  world.  When  I  waa'raareii'* 
tice  to— But  here  comes  dinner!''  I'be  '*  hold,  break  we  off"  ofBsm^ 
let  was  never  delivered  in,  so  awfid  a  tone.  The  aforesaid  Jack|  tot* 
tering  under  a  tureen,  now  made  his  a{q»eacmnoe,  followed  by  tha 
housemaid  Jane,  in  a  white  cap  and  apron,  and  a  spotted  calico  gown. 
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bearing  the  roast  1»eef  of  Ae  whole  at  Old  {^Af^aiid,  if  I  mi^t  judge 
Arom  its  magnitude;  To  place  these  and  other  articles  upon  the  table, 
orer  the  shoulders  of  the  sitters,  required  great  ddicacy  of  eye,  united 
to  great  vigour  of  muscle.  These  opposite  talents  ^re  seldom  fouiul 
united  in  one  persoii.  The  conae^jpence  was,  ib^t  in  steering  the  beef 
over  the  shoulder  of  t)^  shrinking  dragoon,  »  slight  driblet  of  gravy 
trickled  down  his  right  ear  mA  flb^ekt  Msd  finaUy  rested  upon  that 
portion  of  his  shirt  collar,  wl^ch,  )i)(^  th^  Uinfcsr  of  a  coach-horse, 
effectually  prevented  Imm  &oit  Mimtimg  ftt  the  bc«iity  who  had  seated 
herself  beside  him.  Hot  anger  maatled  ia  the  olleMded  cheek,  and  for 
some  minutes  kept  iSie  liquid  from  eoaguladea.  He,  however,  said 
nothing,  and  was  helped  to  vemdoeMi  soup,  if  wen  with  glass  windows 
should  not  throw-stones,  by  porky  of  veaseniM,  men  with  mustachios 
should  not  swallow  vermicelli  soup.  Th^  vaSiaot  Captain  made  the 
attempt,  and  only  in  part  succeeded ;  the  liquor  indjeed  went  down  his 
throat,  but  the  ropy  fngrediepts  refused  so  to  do,  and  wound  themselves 
around  his  mustachios,  his  nostrils,  qjpm}  his  chin-tuft,  to  the  no  small 
glee  of  the  master  aS  the  mansioBp  *'  C^taia*''  cried  the  latter,  "  I 
don't  dabble  much  in  poetry,.but  tiave  read  Monk  Iiewis*s  Alonzo  and 
Imogine:  I  could  swear  1 4aw  tb*  spect¥fi  b«^we  loe — 

**  The  worms  they  erepi  ki,  Mid  Ike  viNim  they  orept  out. 
And  sported  his  noM  and  kAA4»hiskmi^  abaul, 
AVhile  the  spM^ie  ttdAnanA  InAQCpne." 

^*  Ja^ !  do  run  to  Seething  Lane  mid  bring  ba^  liU  Brim,  the  barber, 
with  you.  If  the  Captain  is  Dot  skartdf  my  dinner  will  be  saved^  ha, 
ha,  ha!  I  beg  pardop.  Captain,  but  I  have  not  swallowed  a  mouthful 
yet;  and  hunger  sharpens  wii.** 


FOB   THE   TOMB    OF   THPJ^S   WHO    VZU*   AT    WATERLOO. 
Ttay  £v  SepfionfXoit  dmtfowrtfn  k*  r.  X.. 

'  StIffOMlDBS. 

Spirits  of  the  heroic  dead. 

Who  of  old  in  triumph  bore 
England's  banner  floating  red 

O'er  the  plainis  ofAaincour. 
Shad««  it$  thoR«  wbQS0  jannriff*migbt 

J^sia^  ibfs  levgkp^rds  o{  ¥0ur  shield 
His*  a'er  Q^ia's  liU^  whiUf, 

Flying  swift  frofnC|acy*s  B^ildr 

F^m  of  (^ir  w»rUkit  TMim, 

View  th«  pile  whjpb  now  va  oar 
TV  ArflWldr^i  ofwwrfiuDe,    , 

]^f^9ii)d^i9g.o»  th«>r  hloody  bi«ff. 

They,  like  you^.a  countlew  hi>at 

Va^oMng  IpuiJ  itMWij^d^6eilj-» 
Spiling-a^  tb^  eippt/  bow^, 

*rhi?y>.Ukeywi,  vw;toriPU9  4i«df 

,  Never  bending  back  the  head. 

Never  creuching  low  th»  li«ee. 
Where  they  struggled,  there  they  bled 
Free,  amidst  the  unconquer'd  free. 
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They,  when  clash'd  ^  ringing  blade^ 

Sang  the  war-song  ehrHl  and  deep, 
Call'd  your  spirits  tS  their  aid 

From  the  mansions  of  your  sleep. 
Then,  amid  the  sulphurous  gloom 

0*er  their  heads  m  anger  wreath'd, 
Pour'd  the  volley's  parched  simoom, 

From  their  fiery  engines  breath'd. 
Forms  of  glory  met  their  eye. 

Sounds  of  triumph  fillM  their  ear. 
Sable  Edward  hover'd  nigh, 

Henry  whirlM  the  unerring  spear. 
Gallia's  sons  the  helmet  clasp'd. 

Twined  the  cuirass  round  the  breast. 
Fierce  the  deaming  lances  grasp'd. 

To  the  charge  the  courser  press'd. 
Slaves  I  nor  spear,  nor  tif  isted  mail. 

Ridged  in  battle's  grim  array. 
Aught  against  the  free  itvail 

When  they  urge  their  deadly  way. 
Britons — they  no  armour  wore. 

They  the  mrious  onset  met 
With  the  edge  of  the  claymore 

And  the  point  of  bayonet. 
Freemen — they  o'er  glory's  field 

Bore  the  breast-plate  of  the  brave  -, 
Every  bosom  was  a  shield. 

Every  arm  a  winged  glaive. 
Raise,  then,  high  the  sculptured  pile 

To  the  heroes  of  your  tame ; 
Briuin  midst  her  tears  shall  smile. 

Whilst  she  points  to  every  name^ 
Traced  in  monumental  stone. 

On  the  tablets  of  her  power. 
Meteors  of  the  battle  shewn 

Through  futurity's  dark  hour !  H.  b. 


SONG. 

I  CAN  never  believe  that  a  Soldier  brave 

Would  slight  Woman,  and  yet  do  his  duty ; 
For  flowers  would  not  bloom  on  a  Soldier's  grave 

If  unhallow'd  by  tears  from  Beauty. 
And  what  could  reward  him  for  all  his  toils. 

When  the  perils  of  war  are  over. 
But  the  laurels  he  gathers  in  Woman's  smiles 

When  she  welcomes  him  home  as  a  lover  ? 
Nor  ribbons  nor  stars  would  Soldiers  prize. 

Such  baubles  could  never  inspire  them. 
Were  the  ribbons  not  loved  for  the  hand  that  ties. 

And  the  stars  for  the  eyes  that  admire  them. 
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«  Now  you  most  ioiagifie  me  to  lit  br  «  good  fire,  amongBt  a  company  of  good 
ioUowes,  orer  a  well-spiced  wassel-bowle  of  Cbristnas  ale»  telling  of  these  merry 
tales  which  hereafter  follow." ^Preface  to  *'  the  History  of  Tom  Thnmbe  the 
Little."  Load.  1621.  Black  UtUr. 

Ik  spite  of  the  benumbiDg  influence  of  this  age  of  reascniy  whes 
(as  the  successor  to  the  immortal  Mr.  Newbery  informs  us)  even 
saber  '*  Hi^orj  is  introduced  into  the  Nursety  in  the  form  of  a  Baby- 
tale/'  when  even  the  cradle  is  to  '*  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of 
time,  and  the  rising  generation  is  to  reap  every  advantage  from  the 
progress  of  scientific  research/'->experience  tells  us  that  the  youthful 
breast  yet  beats  high  at  the  delights  of  fairy  fiction,  and  wanns  at  the 
adventures  of  Owl  Glass  and  the  Giant-killer,  of  Cinderella  and  the 
Sleeping  Beauty.  Like  the  Christmas  pantomimes  too,  we  suspect 
that  these  dainties  not  only  tickle  the  palates  of  the  young,  but  may 
safely  be  relied  upon  to  rekindle  joyous  recollections  and  bright  asso« 
ciations  in  the  hearts  of  their  elders.  Be  it  so !  we  shall  diink  the 
better  of  this  plodding  age,  this  '*  ignorant  present  time,"  as  some  of 
our  friends  like  to  style  it,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  disposed  to  pardon 
the  truancy  of  those  little  wights  whom  we  catch  deserting  "  Mar« 
maduke  Multiply 's  merry  mediod  of  making  minor  mathematicians" 
(as  we  see  one  of  these  products  of  '*  scientific  research"  is  styled)  to 
steal  a  peep  at  more  engaging  studies.  We  agree  with  them,  that  thej 
may  just  as  well  now  and  then 

"  Through  mire  and  bu«h 

Be  hiDthorn-led  by  Friar  Rush," 

if  indeed  his  memory  still  lives  and  retains  its  savor. 

We  can  at  any  rate  safely  recommend  many  of  our  old  acquaintances 
as  fast  friends  and  jolly  company ;  they  (as  our  motto,  if  we  had  con- 
tinued it,  would  have  told  us)  "  have  been  the  only  revivers  of  drowsy 
age  at  midnight.  Old  and  young  have  with  [such]  tales  chimed  mat- 
tens  tQl  the  cocks  crew  in  the  morning;  batchelors  and  maids  have 
compassed  the  Christmas  fire-block  till  the  curfew-bell  rings  candle 
out ;  the  old  shepheard  and  the  young  plow-boy,  afler  their  day's 
labor,  have  caroled  out  the  same  to  make  rfiem  merry  with ;  and  who 
but  they  have  made  long  nights  seem  short,  and  heavy  toyles  easie  ?" 

We  have  before  lamented  the  manifest  corruption  and  neglect  of 
those  popular  tales  to  which  Hearne,  Le  Neve,  Spelman,  and  many 
other  worthies  did  not  disdain  to  turn  the  light  of  their  carefully- 
trimmed  lamp,  scanty  and  ill-furnished  in  many  important  particulars 
as  it  was ;  and  we  do  hope,  that  before  it  is  too  late,  some  effort  will 
be  made  to  preserve  the  last  wreck  frem  perdition,  or  from  that 
equally  deplorable  state  of  debasement  in  which  it  is  our  grief  some- 
times to  see  our  old  favourites.  For  such  a  work  every  facility  is 
now  affbrBed,  particularly  by  the  abundant  acquisitions  lately  made  to 
the  stock  of  collateral  information  by  our  northern  neighbours.  We 
need  only  point  to  the  very  interesting  disquisition  on  the  subject  which 
lately  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (No.  41),  to  shew  how  much 
has  been  done  elsewhere,  and  how  much  might  be  effected  here  in  the 
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elucidation  of  one  of  the  most  curious  as  well  as  entertaining  depart- 
ments of  the  history  of  fiction.* 

In  a  review  of  German  Popular  Literature,  the  labours  of  M.  M. 
Grimm,  brothers  united  in  spirit  as  well  as  kindred,  cannot  but  be 
honourably  acknowledged,  though  the  abundance  of  materials  whidi 
their  volumes  of  "  Kinder  und  Haus  Marchen**  present  appals  us  with 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  any  choice  amidst  such  a  profusion  of  dainties. 
Their  tides,  many  of  which  possess  great  simplicity  and  beauty,  have 
been  chiefly  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  country  firom  the  mdutiis 
of  aged  peasantry.  In  the  rich  collection  thus  formed,  almost  every 
country  in  Europe  may  recognise  some  of  its  oldest  favourites,  and 
find  consolation  in  the  increased  renown  of  the  heroes  of  their  afifec- 
tions  for  the  mortification  which  their  patriotic  feelings  may  ex- 
perience, at  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving  them  birth.  None 
thought  themselves  more  secure  than  the  Londoners  of  their  Whitting- 
ton  and  his  Cat,  none  than  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  of  the  monumental 
honours  of  Thomas  Thumb  ;  no  one  seemed  more  entitled  than  Friar 
Bacon  to  the  services  of  his  man  Miles  ;  yet  the  peasants  of  Saxony, 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Munster  and  Paderbom,  lay  rival  claims, 
and  the  contest  for  the  honour  of  giving  birth  or  burial  to  some  odT 
these  citizens  of  the  world  seems  more  likely  to  be  a  continontal ' 


than  a  scramble,  as  in  the  days  of  Hearne,  between  rival  paritlMt. 
Our  imaginations,  indeed,  are  stretched  to  fix  upon  a  period  for  the 
origin  of  these  tales  sufficiently  remote  to  account  for  their  extensive 
difimsion. 

The  field  which  they  open  for  discussion  is  a  wide  one,  and  some 
parts  of  it  may,  perhaps,  puzzle  a  few  of  those  supporters  of  exclu- 
sive systems  of  fairy  and  fiction,  who  love  to  trace  the  pedigree,  and 
time  and  place  of  importation,  of  every  product  of  the  imagination. 
Heathen  and  Christian  traditions  and  superstitions  are  most  curiously 
intertwined,  and  stories  which  bear  all  the  usual  characteristics  of 
Eastern  fiction  appear  involved  in  legends  of  the  highest  Teutonic 
origin,  and  domiciled  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  ages  before  we  can 
fix  the  "  how  and  when"  of  the  introduction  of  Orientsll  materials. 

We  will  take  as  an  instance  in  point  the  tale  of  "  The  King  of  the 
Golden  Mountain."  The  story  tells  that  "  there  was  once  upon  a 
time"  a  merchant  who  had  an  only  son,  and  was  reduced  by  unexpected 
misfortunes  to  the  possession  of  one  small  plot  of  land.  While  walk- 
ing there  musing  on  his  hard  fate,  a  little  black  dwarf  appears, 
and  asks  him  the  cause  of  his  sorrows.  On  hearing  the  tale,  the 
"  Brownie"  tells  him  not  to  be  cast  down,  and  promises  as  much 
gold  as  he  can  desire,  on  condition  of  dedicating  to  his  service  the 
object  which  would  first  meet  his  eye  on  returning  home,  and  deliver- 
ing it  up  on  that  spot  in  twelve  years.  The  promised  wealth  is  sent, 
but  the  first  object  that  meets  the  merchant's  sight  is  his  only  son. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelve  years  the  son  is  informed  of  his  father's  rash 
promise,  but  is  desired  not  to  make  himself  uneasy,  for  the  dwarf 
had  no  power  over  him.  Certain  prudent  antimagical  precautions  are 
resorted  to,  under  the  protection  of  which  the  conference  commences : 

•  We  are  happv  to  find  by  the  announcement  of  the  "  Popular  TaUs  illustratne 
of  the  Traditional  Literature  of  various  Nations/*  that  our  deficiencies  in  t^  remet 
will  at  length  be  fully  made  up. 
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wad  at  length  the  imp,  by  way  of  compromise,  relinquishes  his  claim, 
on  condition  that  the  son  shall  be  put  into  a  boat,  and  pushed  off  by 
the  Other's  own  hand  upon  the  wide  ocean.  The  vessel  is  accordingly 
dispatched,  apparently  in  a  most  forlorn  condition.  However,  it  is 
safely  borne  by  some  invisible  guardian  to  an  unknown  shore,  where 
the  son  enters  a  palace,  brilliantly  adorned,  but  desolate  and  silent,  under 
the  power  of  enchantment.  At  last  he  meets  a  fair  maiden  (of  course  a 
princess)  under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  who  hails  him  as  her  deliverer 
hoim  the  power  of  the  twelve  hostile  giants  that  held  her  thus  botind, 
and  instructs  him  in  the  mode  of  her  disenchantment.  He  has  only  in 
silent  patience  to  endure  all  their  injuries,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  his 
life ;  but  finally  his  forbearance  achieves  the  release  of  the  damsel ; 
.he  himself  is  restored  by  virtue  of  **  the  water  of  life  ;*'  joy  is  again 
kindled  in  the  courts  of  the  palace,  and  the  merchant*s  son  weds,  and 
is  hailed  **  King  of  the  Golden  Mountain." 

Eight  years  the  king  and  queen  live  happily  together,  till,  contrary 
to  her  advice  and  forebodings  of  ill-luck,  he  determines  to  revisit  his 
&ther  the  merchant,  and  receives  as  a  parting  gifl  the  wishing  ring, 
which  transports  from  place  to  place  at  the  will  of  its  bearer,  with  the 
single  stipulation  that  he  shall  not  use  it  to  bring  his  wife  to  his  father's 
home.  At  his  visit  to  the  town  where  the  merchant  dwells,  the  guards 
at  the  gate,  wondering  at  his  strange  garb,  refuse  admittance ;  but  he 
borrows  an  old  cloak,  and  passes  unobserved.  He  makes  himself 
known  to  his  father,  who  disbelieves  the  story  of  his  marriage,  and 
to  convmce  him  of  the  fact,  unguardedly  makes  use  of  the  magic  ring 
to  bring  over  his  queen  and  the  prince  their  son. 

I^e  queen  is  greatly  displeased ;  and  as  she  and  her  husband  are 
walking  on  the  sea-shore,  viewing  the  spot  where  his  crazy  bark  had 
been  launched,  he  sits  down  tired  and  falls  asleep.  She  avails  herself 
of  the  opportunity,  takes  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  transports  her- 
self and  son  back  to  the  Golden  Mountain.  On  awakening,  the  king 
in  despair  sets  off  in  pursuit,  and  encounters  three  giants,  who  are 
quarrelling  about  the  division  of  their  inheritance,  the  treasures  of 
which  were,  a  sword  which  accomplishes  its  work  at  the  mere  wish  of 
the  possessor,  a  cloak  which  gives  invisibility,  and  boots  which  trans- 
port the  wearer  in  a  moment  wheresoever  he  wishes.  The  king,  on 
being  asked  to  arbitrate  between  them,  is  suffered  to  try  the  virtue  of 
these  different  articles,  and  ends  the  dispute  by  quietly  making  off 
with  them  all.  On  arriving  at  his  palace  he  finds  his  queen  celebrat- 
ing a  second  marriage,  and  frightens  her  conscience  by  taking  his 
▼lawless  station  behind  her  chair,  and  removing  the  viands  as  she 
offers  to  carry  them  to  her  lips.  The  story  ends  with  the  punishment 
of  the  Ruthless  court. 

Now  surely  this  tale  would  be  fixed  upon  by  many  as  displ^ing 
the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  an  Oriental  origin ;  and  yet  M.  M. 
Grimm,  with  very  substantial  reason,  claim  it  as  most  strikmgly  coin- 
cident with  traditions  of  the  highest  northern  antiquity.  The  golden 
glittering  palace  at  the  extreme  of  the  earth,  with  its  twelve  guardians, 
is  DO  stranger ;  and  in  the  whole  fable  they  point  out  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  adventures  of  the  renowned  Siegfried.  The  turning 
upon  the  waters — the  rescue  of  his  bride — ^her  connexion  with  the 
dragon  or  serpent — -the  overcoming  the  enchanters  by  silence — the  dis- 
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guise  of  the  old  cloak,  which  is  afterwards  still  more  explidtly  identi- 
fied with  the  Tamcap — the  encountering  the  contending  guardians  of 
the  treasure,  which  he  is  called  in  to  divide — the  articles  forming 
that  treasure — the  wonderful  sword  Balmung — the  boots  which,  as 
the  Quarterly  Reviewer  observes,  "  were  once  worn  by  Loke  when 
he  escaped  from  Valhalla" — the  wishing  ring  (or  rod) — are  all  points 
agreeing  (and  many  of  them  with  striking  exactness)  with  the  tale  to 
be  made  out  partly  from  the  Wilkina  Saga  and  other  Scandinavim 
sources,  and  partly  from  the  Niebelungen  Lied.  M.  M»  Grimm  find 
considerable  resemblance  too  in  the  king's  matrimonial  infelicities  to 
those  of  the  ancient  hero. 

The  learned  editors  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  pure 
German  original  of  the  tales  collected  by  them  firom  oral  tradition. 
Indeed  tlieir  opinion  is  strongly  supported  by  their  circulation,  not 
among  classes  of  society  likely  to  have  received  the  gay  tales  of 
southern  minstrels  or  crusaders,  but  among  the  peaceful  peasantry  of 
the  North  and  the  remote  shores  of  the  fialtic,  and  by  their  striking 
coincidence  with  the  most  undoubted  northern  traditions,  and  with 
the  stories  popular  among  the  parallel  classes  of  Danish,  Scoteh,  and 
English  society.  Yet  what  snail  we  think  of  the  Paderbom  tale  of 
the  '*  Geist  im  Glas,"  "  The  Spirit  in  the  Bottle,"  which  so  mimitely 
agrees  in  many  respects  with  the  Arabian  tale  of  the  Geniu»  confined 
by  Solomon's  seal  in  the  casket  and  drawn  up  by  the  fisherman  ?  Bven 
here,  however,  M.  M.  Grimm  point  out  a  connexion  with  another  tale 
of  very  northern  aspect,  exhibiting  something  which  is  at  any  rate  ex- 
ceedingly like  Thor's  Hammer. 

Not  the  least  interesting  in  the  collection  are  the  beast  stories,  those 
in  which  animals  support  the  principal  characters.  These  are  equally, 
perhaps  more,  venerable  in  their  origin  than  the  fitiry  and  heroic  takia, 
and  certainly  there  is  full  as  much  ^fficulty  in  accounting  for  so  wide 
and  early  a  difiusion.  None  of  the  channeLs  by  which  the  j£sopem 
fables  or  those  of  purer  Eastern,  whether  Persian  or  Indian,  origin, 
found  their  way  into  Europe  during  the  nuddle  ages,  can  be  pointed 
out  as  at  all  probable  sources  of  such  stories  as  those  before  us. 

Are  not  ail  these  fables  remnants  of  some  great  mass  of  amusnig 
moral  instruction,  which  has  at  the  remotest  periods  and  in  all  coun- 
tries found  its  way  for  the  edification  of  man,  Bowing  from  some 
fountain-head  of  wisdom,  whence  Calmuck,  Russian,  Celt,  Scanr 
dinavian  and  German,  in  their  various  ramifications,  have  imbibed 
their  earliest  and  simplest  lessons  of  improvement  ?  To  confine  their 
origin  or  introduction  to  modem  times  or  particular  countries,  may  be 
as  unprofitable  as  the  labours  of  old  Heame  to  fix  the  birth  and  burial 
of  Hickathrif  or  Tom  Thumb.  If  we  are  for  an  Oriental  hy|KHhecis 
of  the  origin  of  such  fairy  fictions,  it  would  be  on  a  broader  scale, 
and  we  should  fancy  we  saw  them  afler  a  pilgrimage  from  the  Caucasns 
and  a  long  sojourn  in  the  wintry  cUmes  of  the  North,  meetii^  in 
their  progress  to  the  South  a  new  arrival,  by  another  channel^  of 
similar  materials,  whose  fortune  it  had  been  to  make  a  longer  re* 
sidence  in  the  land  o£  their  birth,  and  to  be  perhaps  more  ripenod 
in  the  luxuriance  of  Asia. 

M.  M.  Grimm's  idea  of  the  utility  of  these  tales  in  explaining  or 
preserving  some  supposed   "pure  and  primitive  Mythf^ogy  4»f  At 
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Te«toB8»  which  had  been  thought  to  be  for  ever  lost,"  seems,  however, 
rather  a  questionable  position.  They  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott's  remarks 
in  his  notte  io  the  Lady  of  the  Lake :  '^  A  work  of  great  interest 
might  be  compiled  upon  the  origin  of  popular  fiction,  and  the  trans- 
mission of  similar  tsJes^om  age  to  age,  and  from  country  to  country. 
The  mythology  of  one  period  would  then  appear  td  pass  into  the 
romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  die  nurs^y-tales  of  the 
subsequent  ages."  With  all  deference,  every  new  light  on  Northern 
romance  (or  mythology,  if  we  are  so  to  call  it)  seems  to  give  a  di^* 
rent  order  to  the  process.  If  there  once  were  "  a  pure  md  primitive 
mythology"  of  the  German  tribes,  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  most 
probably  one  far  above  the  poetic  vagaries  to  which  these  stories  have 
Mlation.  In  them,  and  in  the  other  members  of  the  Northern  Cyclus  of 
ScandiBavian  or  Teutonic  romance,  the  process  seems  every  where  to 
begin  with  the  poetic  elevation  of  popular  heroes,  and  thence*  in  due 
course  to  their  mythological  enrolment.  How  £blt  the  ancient  Germans 
went  in  building  up  a  system  like  that  which  was  erected  out  of  the 
same  materials  by  Scandinavian  fancy  seems  very  doubtful.  But  even 
if  it  should  be  true  that  the  same  process  took  place  in  both  countries, 
we  very  mudi  hesitate  in  believing  that  this  poetic  creation  was  ever 
a  popular  mythology,  or  any  diing  approaching  to  a  system  of  current 
belie£  Almost  all  the  striking  coincidences  pointed  out  by  M.  M. 
Grimm  in  their  tales,  are,  with  the  heroes  of  the  Teutonic  Cyclus  of 
romaiM^e,  the  adventures  of  Siegfried,  Brynhild,  &c, ;  but  all  this  will 
hardly  be  said  to  throw  light,  except  negativdy,  on  the  ''pure  and 
primitive  mythology"  of  tibe  German  tribes.  As  far  as  any  thing 
like  religious  principles  are  concerned,  the  only  great  and  leading 
ones  that  we  perceive,  are  those  of  a  constant  recognition  of  a  city 
of  Glory,  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  and  brave,  and  the  conflict  of 
^ood  and  evil  spirits  perpetually  warring,  but  always  with  superiority  to 
ibe  former;  and  these  point  to  a  sufficiently  remote  and  primitive  origin. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  testimony  of  this  sort,  M.  M. 
Grimm's  tales  are  certainly  of  great  literary  curiosity  and  value, 
and  furnish  strong  additional  evidence  that  the  ^ales  of  northern  en- 
terprise, which  the  poets  of  the  Minnesinger  age  put  into  a  new  dress, 
were  no  new  inventions,  but  of  ancient  popular  currency. 

In  corroboration  of  the  Editor's  belief  in  the  antiquity  and  Teutonic 
origin  of  most  of  their  stories,  it  may  be  observed  that  though  strongly 
resembling  many  of  those  which  are  to  be  found  even  in  southern 
countries,  they  generally  bear  a  deeper  and  more  religious  character,  a 
more  antique  cast,  than  is  to  be  seen  under  the  gayer  dress  which  has 
been  elsewhere  thrown  around  them.  The  story  of  Cinderella,  or,  as 
the  Germans  call  her,  "  Aschen-puttel,"  is  an  instonce  of  this.  The 
introduction  of  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  friend  or  parent  watching  over 
a  destitute  survivor,  and  hovering  around  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  is 
common  to  many  of  the  stories. 

The  northern  tale  opens  with  Aschen-puttel's  receiving  the  blessing 
of  her  dying  mother,  and  her  promise  to  look  down  firom  heaven 
upon,  and  watch  over  her,  if  she  continue  to  deserve  it.  The  child 
goes  every  day  to  weep  over  her  mother's  grave.  The  snow  falls  and 
covers  it ;  but  the  sun  comes  again;  and  when  the  green  sod  once  more 
appears,  her  father  takes  another  wife.    Two  other  daughters  are  born 
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who  put  their  sister  to  the  most  menial  offices,  from  which,  of  coarse, 
she  has  her  name. 

The  father  sets  out  upon  a  journey,  and  asks  his  daughters  what 
gifVs  he  shall  bring  them  on  his  return.  The  younger  daughters  ask 
for  iuie  clothes  and  jewels,  while  Aschen-puttel  desires  only  the  first 
twig  that  crosses  him  on  his  return,  llie  several  presents  are  duly 
brought,  and  Aschen-puttel  tokes  her's  with  her  while  performing  h^ 
daily  task  of  mourning  at  her  mother's  grave.  There  she  plants  her 
twig,  and  waters  it  with  her  tears,  till  it  grows  to  a  beautiful  tree.  Two 
white  doves  take  up  their  abode  in  its  branches,  and  become  her  frienda 
and  protectors. 

The  king's  feast  comes.  The  two  younger  sisters  prepare  for  it, 
and  when  Aschen-puttel  also  desires  to  go,  her  step-mother  sets  her 
an  apparently  endless  task  of  picking  up  a  measure  of  scattered  seeds. 
The  maiden  goes  to  the  garden,  and  cries  to  her  favourite  birds,  who 
bring  assistance  that  quickly  completes  the  task.  The  same  friendly 
aid  provides  her  splendid  apparel.  The  ball-scene  follows,  and  af^ 
it  the  escape  of  Aschen-puttel.  The  visit  is  repeated,  and  the  prince 
is  opposed  in  his  pursuit  by  a  tree,  which  suddenly  rises  (like  Jack's 
bean-stalk),  and  waves  its  lofty  branches  to  impede  his  progress. 
At  the  third  night  the  golden  slipper  is  left  behind,  and  the  prince 
determined  to  make  the  wearer  his  bride. 

The  two  younger  sisters,  by  rather  a  barbarous  contrivance  of  their 
mother,  successively  manage  to  get  the  slipper  on,  but  are  discovered 
by  the  warning  song  of  the  doves  from  their  tree.  At  length  the 
true  owner  is  discovered.  The  doves  congratulate  the  royal  pair  with 
a  passing  song,  and  accompany  their  protegee  to  the  palace,  the  one 
seated  on  her  right,  the  other  on  her  \en  shoulder. 

Bluebeard  is  a  story  well  known  in  almost  every  country :  the  con- 
fiding of  the  keys  under  injunctions  against  the  use  of  some  one  in 
particular,  frequently  occurs  in  the  German  tales.  The  cry  of  the 
lady  to  her  brothers  has  here  a  supernatural  power,  and  is  heard  by 
them  as  they  sit  afar  off  **  drinking  the  cool  wine."  A  similar  plot 
occurs  in  the  fine  old  German  ballad  of"  Ulrich  and  Annie,"  translated 
by  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  the  "  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities." 

*'  It's  out  radc  Ulrich  to  tak  the  air. 
And  he  to  dear  Annie*s  bower  can  fare , 
*  Dear  Annie,  wi'  me  to  the  greenwood  gan{>« 
And  I  '11  lear  y6u  the  sma  biras'  sang.' 

The  tanc  wi'  the  tither  they  out  are  gane. 
The  copse  o'  hazel  they've  reekit  alanc  ; 
And  bit  and  bit  they  ped  farther  on. 
Till  they  a  green  meadow  cam  upon." 

She  finds  she  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  same  fate  as  several  prede- 
cessors had  suffered,  and  only  craves  leave  to  "  cry  three  cries." 

*'  And  the  thirden  cry  she  cried  sae  shrill. 
Her  youngest  brither  she  cried  until. 
Her  brither  sat  at  the  cule  red  wine. 
The  cry  it  cam  thro*  his  window  hyne  5 
"Oh  hear  ye,  hear  ye,  my  brethren  a'. 
How  my  sister  cries  thereout  i»  the  shaw  }* 
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But  poor  Annie  suffers,  though  justice  overtakes  her  faithless  lover ; 

It 's  deep  in  the  greaf  dear  Annie  was  laid ; 
Pause  inrich  was  high  on  the  wheel  displa/d  : 
O'er  Annie  the  cherabim  sweetly  sung. 
O'er  Ulrich  croak'd  the  ravens  young. 

In  another  story,  "  The  Jew  in  the  bush,"  the  connexion  is  with  the 
old  English  ballad  of  "  The  Frere  and  the  Boy,"  which  was  first  "  im- 
prynted  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,"  and  re-published  by  Ritson.  It  turns 
upon  the  ancient  legend  of  the  dance-inspiring  pipe,  horn,  or  fiddle. 

A  youth  having  bestowed  all  he  had  upon  a  dwarfish  imp  in  charity, 
receives  from  him  in  return  a  wonderful  bow,  and  a  fiddle  that  in- 
spires a  dancing  mania  in  all  who  hear  it.  He  tries  the  bow  by  shoot- 
ing a  bird,  and  selects  an  old  Jew  on  whom  to  try  the  fiadle,  by 
sending  him  to  pick  the  bird  out  of  the  bush  into  which  it  had  fi^len, 
and  then  commencing  his  tune.  The  poor  Jew's  dancing  faculties  are 
thus  put  in  requisition  in  a  most  inconvenient  position  for  their  ex- 
ercise, and  the  unfortunate  wretch  is  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
penance,  from  which  he  is  only  released  on  payment  of  a  heavy  price. 
The  judge  is  complained  to,  the  urchin  brought  for  trial,  and  sen- 
tence pronounced.  As  a  last  request  he  begs  for  leave  to  play  a  jig  on 
his  way  to  execution ;  which,  being  thought  reasonable,  is  granted, 
under  protest  from  the  Jew,  who  takes  care  to  have  himself  tied  to  a 
post.  The  consequences  are  easily  foreseen  :  Judge,  Court,  audience, 
and  finally  the  whole  crowd,  join  in  the  dance.  The  Jew  breaks  his 
precautionary  bonds,  and  all  are  finally  glad  to  release  a  troublesome 
prisoner. 

The  English  ballad  sends  forth  the  hero,  "  a  sturdy  ladde,"  to  tend 
his  father's  cattle,  where  he  relieves  an  old  man's  hunger,  and  re- 
ceives in  return,  first, 

A  Bowe 
Byrdes  for  to  shute  s 

Secondly,  a  pipe  of  such  power  that 

All  that  may  the  pype  here. 
Shall  not  themselfe  stere. 
But  laugh  and  lepe  aboute. 

The  third  gift  (which  it  is  not  meet  we  should  here  detail)  was  for 
the  special  annoyance  of  the  lad's  stepmother.  The  Frere  under- 
takes the  urchin's  discipline,  but  is,  like  the  Jew,  inveigled  into  the 
bush; 

He  hopped  wondrous  hjre. 

At  the  last  he  held  up  his  honde. 

And  sayd,  I  have  danc'd  so  longe 

That  I  am  like  to  dye. 

For  his  pranks  Jack  is  taken  before  the  "  Oflfycyall,"  who  is  incredu- 
lous,  and  requires  evidence  of  his  powers.  He  soon,  however,  hears 
enough,  and 

Cryed  unto  the  chylde 
To  pype  no  more  withm  this  place. 

The  introductory  essays  of  M.  M.  Grimm  shew  many  coincidences 
in  the  traditions,  songs,  and  diversions  of  German  children,  with 
those  which  still  keep  their  ground  among  us.  We  were  pleased  to 
see  Robin  Redbreast  preserve  his  friendly  relations  towards  man.    His 
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kind  offices  towards  '*  the  Babes  ill  the  Wood,**  is  exptauned  by  die 
German  tradition  that  this  little  bird  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a 
corpse,  but  immediately  hastens  to  provide  it  with  the  simple  covering 
within  its  reach.  Many  coincidences  in  the  songs  of  the  two  countries 
might  be  pointed  out :  we  will  merely  give  as  a  specimen  the  pretty 
little  address  to  the  Lady-bird  (Marien-wurmchen),  of  which  we  have 
in  England  preserved  only  the  second  verse.  The  whole  ditty  may  be 
thus  translated. 

Lady-bird  !  Lady-bird !  pretty  one,  sUy, 
Come  sit  on  my  finger,  so  happy  and  gay. 

With  me  snail  no  mischiet  betide  thee  5 
No  harm  would  I  do  thee,  no  focmau  is  here, 
T  onlywould  gaze  on  thy  beauties  so  dear. 

Those  beautiful  winglets  beside  thee. 

Lady-bird  1  Lady-bird  !  fly  away  home. 
Your  house  is  on  fire,  your  children  will  roam. 

List !  list !  to  their  cry  and  bewail ing ! 
The  pitiless  spider  is  weaving  their  doom. 
Then  Lady-bird,  Lady-bird,  fly  away  home. 

Hark !  hark !  to  thy  children's  bewailing  ! 

fly  back  again,  back  again.  Lady-bird  dear; 
Thy  neighbours  will  roenily  welcome  thee  here. 

With  them  shall  no  peril  attend  thee ; 
They  '11  guard  thee  so  safely  from  danger  or  care. 
They'll  gaze  on  thy  beautiful  winglets  so  fair. 

They  *11  love  tnee,  and  ever  befriend  thee. 

As  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  giving  one  of  the 
beautiful  beast  stories,  which,  with  their  good-natured  frolic  honesty, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining  and  edifying,  we  can  only  as* 
sure  our  young  readers  that  they  lose  a  great  treat,  many  choice  *'  pas- 
sages" in  the  careers  of  their  friends  the  wolf  and  the  fox ;  and  that 
the  loss  of  such  recreation  is  no  way  compensated  by  the  substitute 
offered,  we  observe,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  in  "  The 
Adventures  of  Cato,  a  Dog  of  sentiment.** 


TO    A    LADY    WHO    SAID    SHE    WAS    UNHAPPY. 

'<  Inter  spem,  curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diltutisse  sapremam. 
Grata  supenreniet,  que  non  sperabitur  hora. 

A  SPIRIT,  Lady,  pure  as  thine. 

Must  ne'er  like  sinful  souls  be  sad  : 
Delight  was  meant  for  things  divine. 

And  woe  should  only  wound  the  bad. 
Ah  I  who  would  dream  that  care  had  prest 

Her  seal  upon  so  sweet  a  brow  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  to  see  distrest. 

So  bright,  so  pure  a  saint  as  thou  ? 
The  path  is  not  a  path  of  sweets. 

That  leads  us  onward  to  the  tomb  ; 
Full  many  a  briar  the  traveller  meets. 

Where  only  roses  seemM  to  bloom. 

Yet  Hope  will  whisper,  mortal  sorrow 

Is  but  the  darkness  of  a  day; 
What  joys,  what  grieves  ui  now — to-morrow 

Rolls  with  the  tide  of  time  away. 
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ON  TALKERS. 

Tiitifts  are  as  many  varieties  cf  talkers  as  there  are  ^  tuUp^;  id 
classify  them  would  require  the  nice  discemment  and  patient  persere^ 
ranee  of  an  ethicdi  linnaeus;  and  when  done,  it  would  be  an  useless 
elasaifieation,  unless,  indeed,  Taste  oould  be  brought  to  have  a  love  for 
the  cultivation  of  them,  with  an  ulterior  view  to  the  improvement  oi  die 
severs!  classes,  by  marr3ring  a  common  female  scold  of  the  last  class, 
with  a  refined  male  babbler  of  the  first;  and  dias  elfect,  by  artificial 
methods,  what  wisdom^  with  all  her  old  endeavours,  coidd  never  work 
by  any  means — an  improvement  of  talkers  generally. 

There  is,  however,  a  pleasure  in  holding  up  a  few  of  the  first  classes 
of  talkers  to  attantive  notice,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  a  Duteh 
tulip-fancier  feek,  when  he  dispiays  to  Uie  curious,  wondering  eyes  of 
one  not  in  the  fimcy,  (who  had  perceived,  on  being  shewn  a  bed  oi 
them,  that  they  were  all  tulips,  but  did  not  discern  die  nicer  streaks  of 
difl^ence  between  them,) 

•*  Some  faultless  tulip  which  the  Dutch  ne'er  saw." 

The  first,  and  most  common  class  of  talkers,  is  composed  oi  eowmon 
babblers.  There  are  several  varieties  of  diese ;  but  the  most  ^si^ree^ 
able  is  the  long*tongued  bablder.  One  of  them  is  sufficient  to  set 
a  whole  village  at  war,  or  disturb  die  peace  and  sacredness  of  virtuosH 
privacy.  Rather  than  be  silent,  he  will  wound  his  dearest  friend,  with 
a  tongue,  which,  like  Laertes'  foil,  poisons  wherever  it  toudies ;  and 
sometimes  even  him  who  first  used  it.  From  this  sort  of  talker  yon 
learn  the  origin  of  Miss  Jones's  finery,  and  Miss  Jenkins's  faux  pat; 
the  state  of  Mr.  Tomkins's  embarrassment,  &c.  &c.  Or  ii  yxnx  fear 
what  the  world  thinks  of  your  own  character  for  virtue  or  folly,  you 
may  have  your  misgivings  confirmed  to  your  entire  dissatisfaction. 
He  publishes  a  pernicious  piece  of  trudi  or  scandal  in  the  morning, 
itfid  follows  the  sound  of  his  own  rumour,  as  a  wether-mutton  follows 
his  own  bell.  Another  variety  is  the  dull,  or  harmless  babble.  He 
talks  in  his  turn  and  out  of  his  turn,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
yet  has  nothing  to  say.  You  may,  perhaps,  learn  from  him  that  it 
nuned  yesterday ;  and  backed  by  the  boldness  of  bis  fisars,  you  may 
get  some  credit  for  weather  wisdom,  if  you  doubt  whether  it  will  not 
rain  to-morrow.     He  is  Francis  Moore^s  counterpart. 

The  second  class  are  the  small  talkers.  These  are  tea-table  appen- 
dages, and  sometimes  hang  by  the  dexter  bend  of  ladies  elbows ;  and 
are  usually  *'  prim,  puss-gentlemen,"  all  prettiness  and  pettiness* 
Ceaseless  tonguers  of  *'  words  of  no  tone,"  they  lisp,  or  cultivate  some 
delicate  mispronundadon  of  one  of  the  ibur-and-twenty  lettars,  or  of 
a  few  well-selected  syllables.  They  have  a  diicken's  perseverance  in 
picking  up  the  smallest  grain  or  chaff  of  tea-table  intelhgence,  yet  are 
not  greedy  in  the  possession  of  it:  you  may  have  their  seconds-hand 
nothings  at  less  dian  the  cost  troul^e.  Their  wit  is  as  an  island  in  a 
vast  sea  of  three  months'  sail ;  you  may  steer  round  it,  and  by  it,  and 
never  make  it:  or  if  you  think  you  descry  it  in  the  offing,  you  may 
tack  for  it,  and  hope  to  drift  to  its  shore ;  but  wh«i  you  really  see 
it  under  your  bow,  you  may  coast  round  it,  and  cast  out  your  grap|rfe- 
anchor'  to  hold  by  it:  hot  you  might  as  soon  lie  3^ur  hose  or  your 
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hone  up  with  a  sunheun,  or  get  a  will  o'  the  wbp  to  light  yon  like  a 
well-bred  watchman  to  your  lodgings,  ad  make  ground  th^re.  The 
light  of  thdr  minds  need  not  be  hidden  under  a  bushel :  a  oae<-pill  box 
would  be  a  dome  of  "  ample  space  and  verge  enough"  for  it.  Like 
one  "  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world,"  it  might  ^ne  fisir  and  wide 
therein,  and  yet  not  gild  its  confines.  Their  most  delicate,  prim  mouths 
are  like  a  perfumer's  shop,  for  they  breathe  nothing  but  stoeets.  **  Miss 
A.  has  the  sweetest  pug-puppy  from  Paris  that  is  in  the  world :"  and 
**  Mrs.  B.  a  sweet  cat  in  her  establishment."  Their  talk  only  breathes 
honey,  essence  of  Tyre,  bloom  of  Ninon,  violet  washes,  and  a  thousand 
essences  that  are  advertized  in  the  newspapers.  They  "  die  of  a  rose 
in  aromatic"  anguish,  and  are  recovered  by  lavender^waterj  and  other 
"  soft  appliances,"  fifty  times  an  hour,  in  their  "  over-exquisite"  moods. 
I  would  sooner  sit  at  an  opera  with  five  Jews  in  the  same  box,  or  be 
in  a  small  room  with  three  Frenchmen,  than  talk  with  one  of  these. 

The  third  are  those  of  the  objective  class.  Be  your  opinions  what 
they  may,  however  undeniable,  correct,  settled,  or  well-digested,  they 
will  chew  them  over,  and  object  to  them.  They  will  £md  flaws  in 
diamond-wit  of  the  first  water,  motes  in  the  brightest  rays  of  the  mind» 
and  beams  in  the  eyes  of  Truth.  1  know  such  an  one.  If  you  would 
take  an  advantage  which  he  is  gaining  in  argument,  out  of  his  mouth, 
throw  down  a  l»d  pun,  as  burglars  toss  a  bribe  of  meat  to  a  house-dog 
who  is  getting  the  Vantage  ground  of  them,  and  he  instantly  drops  the 
argument,  (as  that  fabulous  dog  dropped  his  substantial  meat  in  the 
river  for  the  du{^ate  shadow  of  it,;  to  tear  the  poor  pun  to  pieoes, 
analyzing  nothing,  till  he  proves  that  it  is  no  more  than  nothing ;  and 
when  he  has  satisfied  himself  to  conviction,  that  a  bad  pun  is  not  a 
good  one,  he  is  obliged,  after  all,  firom  politeness^,  to  laugh  reluctantly 
at  the  joke. 

The  fourth  is  the  contradictory  class.  Let  your  opinions  to-day  be 
to  the  letter  what  their's  were  yesterday,  and  they  will  instantly  run  an 
opposition-coach  against  your's,  upset  you  on  the  mud-bank  of  their 
own  opinions,  and  leave  you,  sprawling  and  bespattered,  to  get  up  aa 
you  can.  When  you  have  run  them  to  a  stand  on  one  point,  and  they 
find  you  are  fixed  on  agreeing  with  them,  and  they  cannot  object  to  the 
matter  of  your  opinions,  they  have  still  a  resource  left,  in  objecting  to 
your  manner  of  uttering  them.  You  speak  unaffectedly,  and  tbey. 
censure  ^ou  for  mediocrity,  a  bald  plainness,  and  want  of  spirit  and 
imagination. 

The  fifth  class  consists  of  the  talkers  in  admirations.  I  heard  one 
of  these,  the  other  day.  His  conversation,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
was  all  exclamation,  like  a  German  drama ;  and  was  made  im  of  a  due 
jargon  of  Oood-Gods!  God-bless-roes !  Is-it-possibles!  Who'd-have- 
thought-its!  You-astonish-mes !  &c 

The  sixth  are  the  interrogative  dass.  Their  talk  is  all  question:  I 
diould  think  their  tongues  were  shaped  like  a  note  of  interrogation.  1 
know  one  of  this  genus.  You  feel,  in  conversing  with  him,  as  a  catechis- 
ed charity-boy  does,  when  he  is  asked  what  his  godfttther  promised  nai 
to  do  for  him.  Talk  an  hour  dead  with  one  of  this  class,  and  you  will 
only  hear  from  him  such  interrogatory  affirmations  as  these  foUowing: 
"And  so  Jones  is  well? — and  Johnison's  married? — and  you  really 
now  prefer  Pope  to  Pomfiret  ?-^and  you  seriously  deny- that  aldcnnan 
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Gmtis  h  the  author  of  Junius? — and  affirm  that  Dr.  Watts  did  not 
write  "  ne  Frisky  Songster?" 

The  seventh,  and  most  insufferable  class,  are  the  exclusive  talkers. 
One  of  these  will  undertake  to  talk  for  all  the  company  present.  If  you 
impatiently  throw  in  but  one  little  word,  it  is  like  flinging  a  large  stone 
into  a  quick  current — it  disturbs,  but  cannot  impede  it,  and  rather 
impels  it  still  faster  onward: — or  like  striking  a  spark  into  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder — a  fresh  explosion  of  words  spreads  a  hubbub  and  confusion 
all  around  it.  Though  he  tells  you  every  thing  you  already  know,  you 
cannot  tell  him  any  thing  that  he  does  not  know.  He  can  tell  you  what 
a  new  book  contains  that  is  to  come  out  next  Tuesday,  as  well  as  if  he 
was  himself  Wednesday ;  or  anticipate  the  merits  of  a  great  jncture  on 
the  easel.  If  you  mean  to  see  the  new  tragedy,  he  has  seen  it,  and  he 
destroys  all  the  delight  you  would  have  in  its  newness,  by  repeating 
the  best  points  of  it,  and  by  unravelling  its  plot.  If  you  set  out  with 
an  anecdote,  he  snatches  it  out  of  your  mouth,  as  a  covetous  dog 
would  a  desired  bone  from  his  best  boon  companicm  and  dearest 
puppy-friend,  and  tells  it  for  you.  You  object  that  your*s  was  a  di£^ 
rent  version  of  the  same  story,  and  gently  persist  in  telling  it  your 
own  way: — he  knows  the  other  version  as  well  as  you  do,  sokd  re-re«- 
lates  it  for  you,  but  thinks  his  own  the  best.  If  you  persist,  afler  all, 
in  telling  it  for  yourself,  he  will  insinuate  to-morrow  that  you  are  in 
your  anecdotagey  and  declare  that  you  are  the  worst  teller  of  a  good 
^ing  since  Goldsmith.  You  could  not  have  done  a  worse  thing  than 
start  an  anecdote  in  his  hearing,  for  that  one  is  too  sure  of  reminding 
him  of  a  hundred  others ;  and  the  last  one  of  that  first  century  of  good 
diings  is  so  nearly  related  to  the  first  of  the  second  century,  that  he 
cannot  choose  but  relate  it,  and  you  dare  not  choose  but  hear  it.  If 
you  commence  a  favourite  quotation,  he  takes  up  the  second  line,  goes 
on  with  it,  and  ends  by  quoting  twice  as  much  as  you  intended.  This 
invariably  leacb  him  to  recollect  another  poem  by  the  same  author^ 
which  no  doubt  you  have  heard,  but  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  present,  would 
perhaps  like  to  hear ;  and  then  he  begins  it  without  farther  prelude^ 
and  vou  can,  if  you  please,  go  to  sleep  ad  interim^  if  you  have  no  fear 
id  his  reproach  for  want  of  taste,  &c.  before  your  eyes,  to  keep  them 
open.  You  have  been  to  Paris,  and  he  informs  you  of  your  expenses 
on  the  road: — or  you  are  going  to  Scotland,  and  he  narrates  most 
patheticidly  the  miseries  of  a  German  inn.  Of  aU  talkers  these  are 
the  worst. 

The  eighth  class  are  the  exaggerators,  not  the  professional,  but 
amateur  fibbers.  These  are  a  pleasant  set  of  talkers :  you  must  not,  to  be 
sare,  take  them  literally.  It  is  a  humour  that  even  witty  persons  can- 
not always  appreciate ;  to  your  thoroughly  sensible  and  one-and«one- 
make-two  sort  of  minds,  "  it  is  a  stumbling-block  and  a  reproach."  It 
is,  perhaps,  as  to  its  conversational  value,  mere  ncmsense :  it  is  what 
an  ingenious  punster  (fracturing  a  French  word  in  pieces)  considers 
bad'^jp^get  and  not  very  good  in  youth;  But,  most  sensible  reader, 
shot  not  thine  ears  against  it :  if  thou  wouldst  enjoy  Sense  at  any  time, 
Uaten  sometimes  to  his  less  capable  brother.  Nonsense.  Af^er  die 
mind  has  been  wearied  by  abstruse  studies,  or  worldly  carkings,  or 
imaginary  ills,  or  positive  grie£^  is  not  nonsense  like  letting  a  long- 
strained  bow  relax ;  or  giving  skckness  to  a  lute-string  ?    Nonsense  is 
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tD  tettBe  like  shade  unto  light,  making,  by  strong  contrast,  what  is  b^tti- 
tiful,  still  more  beautiiful : — it  is  like  an  intended  discoird  in  a  delicious 
melody,  making  the  next  concord  the  sweeter ;  or  like  silent  sleep  after 
sorrowful  wak^lness  ;  or  like  that  cahn  which  succeeds  a  storm  ;  or 
like  eheeriulness  after  care ;  or  like  condescension  after  hauteor ;  or 
Uke  the  freedom  of  a  ni^t-gown  or  slippers  to  the  cramping  of  eight 
boots  and  bursting  buttons ;  or  like  a  night's  dancing  after  a  mondi's 
gaut ;  or  like  that  delicious  giggle  some  schoolboy  uncorks  when  the 
grim  hush-compelling  usher  turns  his  back ;  or  like  the  laugh  polite- 
ness has  suppressed  till  one  has  got  rid  of  some  troublesome  pu^iy 
or  pedantic  blockhead ;  or  like  an  c^ve  to  the  palate  of  a  wiaebibber, 
sickly  in  itself^  but  giving  a  guato  to  the  <^d  port  of  the  mind,  or  to  the 
brisk,  bubbling  diampaigne-wine  of  wit.  I  was  covapanied  with  an 
ezaggerator  but  yesterday,  who  was  very  seriously  remonstrated  with 
by  a  sage  old  maiden  lady  for  a  short  indulgence  in  this  lighter  sort  of 
nonsense.  "  Madam,"  he  rej^ied,  ^  any  man  arrived  at  the  door  of 
discretion,  who  would  talk  sense  and  seriousness  during  the  gloomy 
mcmdi  of  November,  would  shew  his  entire  want  of  it;  and  I  should 
either  suspect  him  to  be  suicidally  inclined,  or  as  insane  as  my  friend 
Phipps,  who  went  into  Drury-lane  theatre  last  night,  expecting  to  be 
rationally  amused.  Such  a  man  would  light  home  his  mother  with  a 
dark  lantern,  or  read  metaphysics  to  a  man-milliner,  or  sing  Mozart's 
requiem  to  a  milestone.  Amateur  nonsense-talkers  are  your  only 
sensible  men.'*  There  could  be  no  serious  replication  to  such  divert- 
ing lightness  as  this ;  so  my  gentleman  had  his  way,  and  on  he  went 
"  like  a  falconer." 

There  are  several  other  classes,  which  I  shall  notice  in  brief.  There 
are  the  slow  talkers,  as  tedious  as  the  music  of  Tc  Devm ;  the  quick 
talkers,  as  hasty  as  a  postman's  knock,  and  perhaps  not  so  full  of  infor- 
mation ;  the  loud  talkers,  to  a  nervous  man  as  agreeable  as  the  ding-dong 
din  of  a  dustman's  bell,  or  a  death-knell  in  November ;  and  the  talkers 
of  taste,  whose  language  is  of  no  country,  but  is  a  jargon  of  all 
countries,  and  consists  of  parrot-like  repetitions  of  viriu,  gust^^  toiU' 
etuemble,  cmtour^  ckiaro  oscuro,  Titianesque  bits  of  colour,  Tumenan 
crispness  and  clearness,  CUmdean  mellowness,  TuUorttto  touches,  &c. 
&c.  aftecting  term  on  term  to  the  degrading  of  taste  into  a  chaotic  cant 
dfwords.  W. 


FROM    ANACREON. 

They  say,  fair  Niobe  of  yore 

Became  a  rock  on  Phryeia's  shore ; 

And  Pandion's  hapless  daughter  flies. 

In  form  a  swallow,  through  the  skies. 

— Had  I  the  power  to  change,  like  they. 

Heaven  knows  1  'd  change  without  delay  ;— > 

I  envy  all  that  marks  the  place 

Which  Rosabella  deigns  to  erace  ;— 

The  shawl,  that  keeps  her  shoulders  warm  -, 

The  stream,  that  bathes  her  angel  form  ; 

The  gems,  that  on  her  bosom  Dla2e  j 

The  mirror,  where  she 's  wont  to  gaze  5 

The  perfumes,  on  her  hiur  ahe  sheds ; 

The  very  dust,  on  which  she  treads.  D.  S. 
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PaHTHAlT   OF    A    8EPTDAGEKARY.* 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  period,  I  began  to  be  gratified  with  the 
notion  that  I  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  that  epoch  which  may  b(S 
termed  the  prime  and  flower  of  human  life,  when  the  animal  and  intel- 
lectual ^Etculties  attain  their  most  perfect  maturity  and  developement: 
an  idea  whieh  was  fortified  by  the  recollection  that  the  law  itself  had 
fixed  twenty-one  for  man's  arrival  at  years  of  discretion.  I  cannot 
help  smiling  when  I  look  back  and  reflect  how  many  times,  as  I  carae 
near  it,  I  postponed  this  happy  sera  of  compound  perfection,  compli- 
menting myself  at  each  new  removal  en  my  own  more  enlarged  viewa, 
and  speaking  with  some  contempt  of  my  own  juvenile  miscalculations. 
Nay,  when  1  could  no  longer  conceal,  even  from  myself,  that  my  cor- 
poreal powers  were  on  the  wane,  I  consoled  myself  with  the  belief  that 
my  mental  ones  were  daily  waxing  more  vigorous  and  manly,  and  onoe 
entertained  thoughts  of  writing  an  Essay,  to  jprovc  that  the  grand  cli- 
macteric of  the  frame  is  the  period  of  rational  perfection.  There  is  a 
pleasure  even  in  recalling  one's  own  inconsistencies,  for  they  illustrate 
a  beautiful  and  benignant  provision  of  nature,  a  perpetual  system  of 
equivalents  balancing  the  pleasures  of  every  age  by  replacing  the  pre- 
sent with  the  future,  and  weaving  around  the  mind  a  smiling  horizon 
of  hope,  which,  though  it  recedes  as  we  advance,  illuminates  our  path, 
and  tempts  and  cheers  us  on  until  the  sunset  of  life.     But  I  am  aatid- 

riting.  I  had  made  many  more  extracts  from  my  early  Journak,  but 
find  I  am  ever  encroaching  too  much  on  your  columns ;  and  that  I 
may  keep  within  some  modesty  of  limit  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
second  division  of  my  life. 

jprtwi  Tvjenty  to  Forty. 

In  the  early  portion  of  this  period,  I  became  sensible  of  a  decided 
alteration  in  my  literary  taste ;  for  I  not  only  lost  all  admiration  of  the 
old  romances  of  Gomberville,  Calprenede,  Mad.  Scuderi,  and  even  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  which  I  had  devoured  ten  years  before  with  a 
keen  relish,  but  I  found  myself  incapable  of  taking  the  trouble  to  un- 
ravel the  contrived  intricacies  and  managed  embarrassments  of  the 
more  modem  novels  and  romances :  I  no  longer  hung  with  breathless 
interest  over  the  "  Midnight  Apparition,"  or  "  Mysterious  Skeleton," 
and  my  stubborn  tears  refused  any  more  to  blister  the  pages  of  the 
•*  Victim  of  Sentiment,"  or  the  "  Agonies  of  an  Orphan."  I  am  losing 
an  sensibility,  said  I  to  myself,  and  getting  obdurate  and  stony ;  but  I 
found  that  any  magnanimous  act  of  virtue,  any  description  of  generous 
feeling,  any  trait  of  simple  heart-felt  emotion,  still  struck  upon  a  sym- 
pathizing chord  in  my  bosom,  and  occasioned  that  suffusion  of  face  and 
tingling  of  the  blood  which  all  probably  have  felt,  though  few  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  it.  My  heart  was  not  so  rocky  but  that  when  it 
was  struck  with  a  wand  of  inspiration  like  this,  the  waters  would  gush 
forth;  my  sensibility,  methought,  had  only  taken  a  loftier  and  more 
noble  range,  and  I  felicitated  myself  upon  the  decided  improvement  in 
my  taste.  So  have  I  done  ever  since  through  a  pretty  numerous  suc- 
cession of  similar  changes ;  and  I  was,  perhaps,  right  in  pronouncing 
each  a  melioration,  for  in  the  exquisite  system  of  adaptation  to  which  I 

*  Coatioutd  from  fftfB  215. 
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have  alluded,  each  was  probably  the  best  for  the  exist»g  time,  as  it  was 
the  most  conformable  to  the  alternations  of  my  physical  and  mea^ 
organization.  At  first  it  was  somewhat  startling  to  find  such  a  mass 
of  literature  withdrawn  firom  my  enjoyment ;  but  not  only  were  new 
stores  opened  as  the  old  ones  were  closed  up,  but  I  found  a  fresh 
source  of  gratification  in  attending  to  the  style  and  composition  as  well 
as  the  matter :  I  began  to  relish  the  author  as  well  as  the  book.  A 
similar  substitution  is  perceptible  in  the  sensual  appetite,  which,  when 
it  loses  the  un&iling  elasticity  of  youth,  derives  a  new  pleasure  from 
selection  and  refinement;  and  thus  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  if 
new  enjoyments  be  not  provided  for  mind  and  body  as  we  advance  in 
life,  the  old  ones  are  rendered  more  piquant  and  intense.  Diminution 
of  quantity  is  atoned  by  increase  of  quality,  the  maternal  hand  of  Nature 
spreading  her  blessings  over  the  surface  of  life,  so  that  every  age  may 
have  a  pretty  equal  share  of  happiness. 

My  literary  inclinations  now  turned  decidedly  to  the  useful  and  real 
rather  than  the  omaBoental  and  imaginary.  My  taste  for  poetry  dimi- 
ni^ed.  Shakspeare  I  have  idoliz^  at  all  ages,  and  I  therefore  still 
read  him,  but  the  historical  plays  rather  than  Uie  poetical  ones ;  P<^ 
became  a  favourite,  and  Milton  was  occasionally  taken  down  from  my 
book-shelves,  but  I  no  longer  troubled  my  head  about  the  poeticid 
publications  of  the  day,  unless  they  fell  in  my  way  in  the  reviews  and 
magazines.  History  and  biography  were  my  principal  studies;  I 
coidd  even  look  into  scientific  works  and  political  economy,  once 
my  abomination;  and  in  metaphysics  and  criticism  I  found  much 
delight.  I  no  longer  read  so  much  in  bed,  but  I  reflected  more 
on  what  I  had  been  perusing  in  the  day.  When  I  speak  of  my  stu- 
dies, the  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  I  was  at  this  time  a  scholar,  or 
man  of  literature ; — I  refer  only  to  the  bias  of  my  mind  in  the  few 
hours  dedicated  to  such  pursuits,  and  alas !  they  were  but  few,  for 
these  years  were  the  dark  age  of  my  life,  blighted  by  the  turmoil  and 
anxieties  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  agitated  by  their  stormy  vicis^ 
situdes.  Alluding  to  events  only  so  far  as  they  may  illustrate  and  in- 
fluence mental  impressions,  I  may  state  that  I  was  now  a  merchant, 
and  at  a  season  of  wide-spreading  calamity  in  that  class  found  myself 
suddenly  thrown  prostrate  without  present  means  of  support,  or  the 
prospect  of  it  in  future.  With  all  its  sufferings,  what  a  blessing  was 
that  calamity !  Under  certain  limitations  I  am  a  confirmed  Optimist; 
ParnelVs  Hermit,  elegantly  bound,  is  generally  lying  on  my  table ; 
and  it  is  not  the  farcical  exaggeration  of  Candide,  nor  the  sneering 
wit  of  Voltaire,  that  can  stagger  my  belief  in  a  great  and  consoling 
principle.  It  depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  ourselves,  whether  or 
not  every  thing  shall  be  for  the  best : — misfortunes  improved  are  con- 
verted into  blessings  ;  advantages  abused  become  our  greatest  curses, 
of  which  the  reader  will  discover  abundant  confirmation  if  he  will 
look  round  among  his  acquaintance.  To  believe  in  Optimism  is  to 
realize  its  truth :  it  is  the  summary  of  all  religion  and  all  philosophy, 
as  it  is  the  dispenser  of  all  happiness.  I  wanted  not  Pliny's  nor  dice* 
ro's  eulogy  to  throw  myself  upon  literature  for  consolation  under  the 
afflicting  reverse  which  I  had  experienced :  my  mind  welcomed  it  as  a 
friend  from  whom  it  had  too  long  been  separated ;  and  not  only  did  it 
lose  the  sense  of  the  blankness  and  desolation  that  surrounded  it,  hj 
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ploDgiBg  into  coropoiiition :  but  the  fortunate  issue  of  my  first  efinrt^  by 
none  less  respected  than  by  myself,  furnished  me  a  handsome  and 
most  seasonable  pecuniary  supply.  Education,  however,  and  all  the 
wise  laws  and  modern  instances  of  money-getting  sages,  had  inspired 
me  with  such  a  horror  of  professional  antho^up,  that  I  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  again  embarking  upon  the  perilous  sea  of  speculation 
and  adventure.  My  cargo  was  necessarily  of  little  worth,  but  past 
experience  had  made  me  caocions,  the  fear  of  loss  was  more  powerful 
than  the  hope  of  gain;  I  extended,  however,  my  operations  with  the 
increase  of  my  profits,  and  fortune,  constant  in  nothing  but  her  incon- 
stancy, made  such  rapid  atonement  for  her  former  unkindness,  that  at 
the  dose  of  this  second  period  I  was  enabled  to  perform  three  of  the 
iviseet,  because  they  have  been  the  happiest  actions  of  my  life.  I 
■sarried ;  I  lefl  off  business ;  I  retired  into  the  country. 

**  Amarus  est  mundus  et  diligitur ;  puta,  si  dulcis  esset,  qualiter 
amaretur,"  is  an  observation  of  the  golden-mouthed  Saint ;  numerous 
other  preachers  and  moralists  have  inveighed  against  too  great  a  love 
of  the  world,  and  accounted  for  its  bitterness  by  the  fear  of  our  too 
intense  attachment,  were  the  taste  of  life  more  sweet  and  palatable ; 
but  none  of  them  seem  to  have  warned  us  against  a  contrary  danger 
— too  great  a  c/^tachment  from  the  earth,  and  indifference  to  existence 
in  the  ardent  and  insatiable  curiosity  for  penetrating  into  the  mysteries 
beyond  the  grave,  and  developing  the  secrets  of  futurity.  Had  I,  at 
this  period,  remained  without  tie  or  occupation,  I  verily  believe  that 
my  restless  spirit,  ever  hungering  after  hidden  things,  would  have 
spurned  at  this,  and  sickened  for  the  invisible  world.  The  narrow 
house  of  death  would  have  been  the  very  forbidden  blue  chamber 
whose  unknown  wonders  I  should  have  been  most  anxious  to  e34>lore. 
I  should  have  been  in  a  balloon  of  high  fancies,  only  held  fluttering  to 
the  earth  by  a  few  flimsy  strings,  and  anxious  for  the  moment  of  cut- 
ting them,  that  I  might  soar  upon  my  voyage  of  discovery*  But  I 
was  blessed  with  children,  and  like  that  sacred  Indian  tree  whose  pen- 
dent branches  strike  fresh  roots  4nto  the  ground,  I  found  myself  tied 
with  new  ligatures  to  the  world  at  every  increase  of  my  family.  In  my 
library  there  is  a  drawing  by  Cipriani,  of  Cupid's  entwining  wreaths 
around  a  vase,  upon  which  I  have  often  gazed  till  the  tears  suf- 
fused my  eyes,  for  I  have  imagined  that  vase  to  be  my  heart,  and  the 
loves  and  affections  around  it  my  children ;  so  rosy,  so  grateful  to  every 
sense,  so  redolent  of  balm  and  all  deliciousness  were  the  domestic  gar- 
lands with  which  I  was  wreathed  and  bound  anew  to  the  earth.  We  no 
longer  live  in  those  turbulent  and  lawless  times  when  children  were 
valued  as  a  defence ;  when  it  could  be  said,  '*  Happy  is  he  that  hath 
his  quiver  full  of  them,  for  he  shall  not  be  afraid  to  meet  his  enemy  in 
the  gate ;"  but  even  now  they  are  our  best  defences  against  our  own  law- 
lessness and  instability ;  they  are  the  anchors  which  prevent  our  being 
blown  about  by  the  gales  of  vice  or  follv.  Nature,  meaning  us  to 
have  them,  made  them  correctives  as  well  as  blessings,  and  certain  it 
is,  that  those  who  are  without  them,  whether  men  or  women,  wanting 
the  proper  vent  for  their  affections,  are  apt  to  worship  Egyptian  idols. 
Dogs,  horses,  cats,  parrots,  and  monkeys,  become  substitutes  for 
Heaven's  own  image.  Men  may  suffer  their  hearts  to  become  absorbed 
by  worldly  occupations ;  but  I  have  seldom  known  the  married  woman 
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who  had  gtrengt^  of  moid  tmaugti  to  walk  straigkt  foiwud  in  the  path 
of  good  sense  anless  she  had  a  <^ld  to  shew  her  the  way.  All  mj 
female  readers  in  this  pcedicament  will  ^eaae  to  consider  themselves 
the  exceptions. 

Meihinks  I  still  hear  the  astonished  outcries  and  denimciatioiiB  of 
the  great  Babel,  when  I  announeed  mj  intention  of  retiring  from  busi- 
ness. At  my  time  of  life,  and  known  not  to  be  wealthy,  it  was  deemed 
little  less  than  leze^fnafeste  against  the  throne  of  Mammon,  and  flagrant 
eontumacy  towards  aU  civic  authorities.  Like  my  betters,  I  should 
not  have  presumed  to  enjoy  life  till  I  was  past  all  powers  of  enjoy- 
ment; I  should  have  grubbed  on  till  I  was  worn  out,  and  then  have 
retired  to  the  rich  man's  poor-house  at  Clapham  Common,  or  Hackney, 
with  a  debilitated  frame  and  an  empty  mind,  annoyed  with  idleness,  yet 
incapable  of  employment;  hungering  for  excitement  and  yet  able  to 
feed  upon  nothing  but  itself.  Had  they  possessed  the  power,  I  believe 
some  of  the  Nebuchadnezzars  would  have  thrown  me  into  the  fiery 
lumaee  for  revising  any  longer  to  worship  the  golden  image ;  for  when 
they  found  that  I  '*  scorned  their  smiles  and  viewed  with  smiles  their 
scorning,"  they  discovered  that  I  was  an  unfeding  ostrich,  and  ought 
to  have  remained  in  business  for  the  sake  of  my  children.  Of  aU  the 
disguises  assumed  by  avarice  aikd  selfishness,  this  is  the  most  flimsy 
and  hypocritical.  I  have  known  many  men  continue  their  gambling 
speculations  under  this  pretext,  scatter  a  fine  fortune,  and  leave  their 
ofispring  beggars;  but  I  never  knew  one,  however  conscious  of  the 
hazardous  nature  of  his  operations,  who  had  aflection  enough  for  his 
children  to  make  a  settlement  upon  them  and  render  them  independent 
of  his  desperate  adventures.  No,  no;  this  is  miserable  cant.  Though 
not  insensible  to  the  value  of  money  as  a  means,  I  despise  it  as  an  ^d 
of  hfe.  God  knows  that  in  these  times,  when,  by  the  ingenuity  of  die 
Funding  System,  we  are  daily  paying  for  the  wars  of  our  pugnacious 
ancestors,  and  have  imposed  fresh  taxes  on  ourselves  by  our  luxuries, 
a  modicum  will  not  suffice;  but  I  had  enough  to  support  that  great 
object  of  modem  pride,  the  appearances  of  a  gentleman  in  my  esta- 
blishment ;  and  a  great  deal  more  than  enough  for  the  higher  cbiHracter 
to  which  I  now  began  humbly  to  aspire— that  of  a  philosopher.  I  have 
never  desired  to  be  richer :  it  would  not  hurt  me  to  be  poorer.  As  to 
my  children,  they  will  receive  a  much  larger  patrimony  than  their  &ther 
did  ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  they  will  possess  any  advantage 
over  him  from  commencing  life  with  better  prospects.  1  will  leave  off 
while  I  am  winner,  said  I  to  the  gold-worshippers :  "  Hie  oestus  •artem- 
que  repono.'*  Pursue  your  perilous  voyage  to  the  Eldorado  of  your 
imaginations,  and  Plutus  prosper  you !  May  you  have  the  touch  of 
Midas,  without  his  ears ; — may  the  sands  of  Pactolus  be  your  ballast, 
the  Gold  Coast  your  place  of  lading,  and  your  sails  be  woven  of  the 
Colchian  fleece!  I  shall  rejoice  at,  not  envy,  your  success;  deeming 
myself  still  more  successful  that  from  my  loop-holes  of  retreat  I  can 
gaze  upon  you,  and  exclaim — 

Invpni  portum ;  spes  et  fortuna  valete  5 
Sat  me  luslstis^  luditenunc  alios. 

The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  because  I  retired  into  the  oounkry,  that 
I  was  addicted  to  field  sports.     I  never  killed  a  bird  in  my  life ;  but  I 
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wfts  once  persuaded  to  angle  at  Laleham,  and  the  hook  stuck  in  my 
memory  for  years  after  wards ;  nor  am  I  now  without  a  twinge  of  self- 
reproach  as  I  record  it.  Old  Isaac  Walton,  however,  must  share  the 
hlame :  his  pastoral  lines  first  induced  me  to  try  a  fishing-rod ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  man  so  sensible  to  the  inanimate  beauties  of 
nature,  can  have  been^  so  unfeeling  towards  her  sentient  productions* 
My  scruples  upon  these  points  are  the  result  of  circumstances,  not  prin- 
ciples ;  early  opportunity  would  probably  have  seared  all  these  sympa- 
thies, and  I  therefore  claim  no  merit  for  a  sensitiveness  which,  after  all, 
many  will,  perhaps,  deem  morbid  and  fastidious.  There  are  virtues  of 
necessity,  and  constitutional  virtues,  such  as  temperance  in  men  of 
delicate  health,  upon  which  we  should  be  cautious  not  to  pique  our- 
selves; for  there  is  little  merit  where  there  is  no  self-denial  to  endure, 
and  still  less  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  sinning.  Some  people 
have  a  virtuous  organization,  and  are  physically  moral.  No;  I  with- 
drew myself  into  rural  shades  from  more  powerful,  and  I  hope  more 
noble  impulses, — from  a  conviction  that  they  are  favourable  to  peace,  to 
health,  to  virtue;  as  well  as  from  an  ardent  enthusiastic  love  of  nature 
in  all  her  attitudes  and  varieties  of  scenery  and  season.  Burns,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  records  the  peculiar  delight  he  experienced  in  strolling 
along  the  borders  of  a  wood  on  a  gusty  autumnal  day.  I  could  not  un- 
derstand this  when  I  first  read  it,  but  I  hdiVefeU  it  since;  and  I  have 
never  experienced  any  sorrow,  or  annoyance,  diat  I  could  not  mitigate; 
if  not  subdue,  by  looking  upon  the  smiling  face  of  external  nature,  or 
contemplating  her  charms  as  reflected  in  the  lucid  pages  of  Shakspeare, 
or  listening  to  her  voice  as  attested  in  the  melodious  inspiration  of 
Comus  and  Lycidas.  But  let  me  not  anticipate:  these  are  mental  luxu- 
ries which  belong  rather  to  a  following  period,  and  the  mention  of  them 
reminds  me  that  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  that  division  of  my  existence 
which  extends 

From  Forty  to  Sixty, 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  myself  blessed  with  tranquillity 
and  leisure,  and  I  seized  the  propitious  opportunity  for  establishing  an 
inquisition  into  my  own  mind.  Self-scrutiny,  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
business  I  had  little  inclination  to  practise,  though  I  knew  that  the 
atorms  of  that  period  had  not  passed  over  me  without  some  devasta- 
tion of  the  domain :  but  halcyon  days  were  come,  and  I  sallied  boldly 
into  my  own  heart  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  and  eradicate  the  weeds. 
There  was  enough  to  do.  My  temper,  though  not  soured,  was  no 
longer  sweet.  It  was  neither  white  wine  nor  vinegar.  I  was  never 
sulky,  but  occasionally  testy  and  irritable  ;  unduly  annoyed  with  tri- 
fles, peevish  at  any  disturbance  of  my  regular  habits.  Politics  moved 
me  at  times  to  acerbity  and  exasperation,  though  I  had  no  interest  in 
their  juggles  beyond  an  intense  and  passionate  hatred  of  tyranny,  hypo- 
crisy, and  usurpation.  Fortified  with  the  foreknowledge  that  age  has  a 
powerful  tendency  to  render  us  cold,  suspicious,  and  narrow-minded,  I 
set  myself  at  work  to  discover  whether  any  symptoms  of  this  senile 
infection  were  yet  perceptible.  By  nature  I  knew  that  I  was  cordial 
and  confiding;  but  I  knew  also,  that  these  qualities  had  occasioned  me 
to  suffer  somewhat  in  purse,  and  I  suspected  that  they  might  have  im- 
poverished my  disposition.     Examination  confirming  my  suspicions,  I 
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endeavoured  to  make  a  new  adjustment,  grounded  upon  wkat  was  due  t» 
myself  as  well  as  others;  but  I  rather  think  that  in  forming  my  balance 
1  leant  strongly  to  the  former  of  the  two  parties,  for  after  this  period 
I  do  not  find  many  losses  to  record.  As  to  the  little  overflowings  of 
my  temp^,  if  I  could  not  reduce  them  altogether,  I  at  least  brought 
them  down  to  low-water  mark,  and  more  I  would  not  attempt,  re* 
membering  the  couplet  of  Dryden — 

*'  Reaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good, 
We  must  fall  back  to  our  old  flesh  and  blood.** 

Impeccability  I  left  to  the  fanatics,  who  would  fain  be  as  outrageous 
saints  as  they  once  were  sinners.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  good 
may  be  effected,  how  much  bitterness  mollified,  how  much  latent  hap- 
piness developed  by  this  species  of  self-inspection,  pursued  with  can- 
dour and  governed  by  philosophy.  The  mind  is  autocratic,  and  can 
create  itself  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  temper  and  capacity  for  re* 
ceiving  and  communicating  pleasure. 

Among  the  changes  of  mode  and  habit  which  I  have  recorded  of  this 
period,  I  find,  that  after  all  my  denunciations  against  it  as  a  frivolous 
waste  of  time,  I  fell  into  the  practice  of  playing  whist,  which  I  haie 
continued  to  this  day,  not  however  as  a  gambler  or  professed  tactician, 
but  rather  for  society  and  relaxation,  preferring  my  own  family  oi 
neighbours,  however  inexpert,  to  the  regular  practitioners.  I  only 
state  this  trifle  to  accompany  it  with  the  remark,  that  my  own  detected 
inconsistencies  made  me  more  indulgent  than  I  had  hitherto  been  to  the 
vacillations  of  others.— 'My  Journal  assures  me  that  I  have  grieved  in 
spirit  more  oft^n  than  was  becoming,  when  my  dinner  was  not  dressed 
to  my  liking ;  and  that  a  disposition  was  creeping  on  me  to  attach  too 
much  importance  to  the  refection  of  the  animal  system.  A  writer  of 
no  mean  celebrity  has  maintained  that  the  brains  are  in  the  atomachy 
and  Persius  talks  of  the  "  magister  artium,  ingenique  largitor  venter ;" 
but  rather  than  "  make  a  god  of  my  belly,"  I  would  have  realized  the 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  and  set  all  the  members  of  my  body  in 
mutiny  against  it  until  it  was  starved  into  submission.  This  vice  of 
age  I  crushed  as  soon  as  it  was  hatched.  I  eat  to  live,  but  am  in  no 
danger  of  living  to  eat. — By  the  same  memorial  I  find,  that  as  I  ap- 
proached fifty  I  more  than  once  felt  a  disposition  to  sneak  over  my 
birth-day  without  notice ;  but  I  soon  got  ashamed  of  this  weakness, 
and  have  celebrated  it  ever  since  with  due  festivity,  giving  all  notoriety 
to  my  age,  that  the  malicious  accuracy  of  the  world  might  flap  my  ears 
should  I  attempt  to  relapse  into  obliviousness.  There  is  no  barm  in 
availing  ourself  of  others'  littlenesses  to  prevent  our  own.  Poor  hu- 
manity !  how  inconsistent  art  thou  in  the  treatment  of  thy  natal  day. 
What  assemblage  of  friends,  what  merry-making  i^d  bumpers  to  the 
health  of  the  chubby  and  bedizened  child  : — ^what  shouting,  wh^t  roast- 
ing of  oxen,  and  out-pouring  of  ale,  among  the  young  heir's  tenants, 
when  "  Long  expected  one-and-twenty,  happy  year,  is  come  at  last :" 
how  duly  are  all  the  fiunily  circled  round  the  pl^ntepus  boavd  as  this 
revolving  day  rolls  us  up  the  hill  of  life ;  and  as  we  begin  to  descend 
it,  how  gradually  and  imperceptibly  does  the  celebration  die  away,  till 
it  passes  over  in  silence,  unrecorded,  except  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  aging  individual,  or  the  spiteful  whispers  of  his  associates.     Some- 
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times  it  is  noticed  only  to  be  falsified,  as  'in  the  case  of  Lady  L  , 
whose  husband  always  inquires  on  her  birth-day  how  old  she  will  please 
to  be  on  the  following  year.     Sometimes  the  party  stands  doggedly  at 

bay  against  time,  like  old  C ,  who  having  arrived  at  eighty,  refused 

to  go  any  farther,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since,  as  if  he  could 
alter  the  hour  by  stopping  the  clock,  or  arrest  the  great  wheel  by 
refusing  to  count  its  rotations.  A  little  boy  of  mine  once  lowered  the 
index  of  a  barometer  to  **  much  rain'* — ran  into  the  garden,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  it  as  fine  as  ever.  Old  C »  in  his  second  child- 
hood, is  not  much  more  reasonable. 

My  impertinent  Chronicle  assures  me  also  that  about  the  same  period 
I  detected  myself  in  little  pahry  acts  of  stinginess,  grudging  half-pence, 
and  looking  suspiciously  after  <^  cami^^enda  and  cheese -parings," 
though  I  never  dreamt  of  making  any  alteration  in  my  establishment; 
80  true  is  Swift's  remark,  that  five  pounds  a-year  would  save  any  man 
from  the  reputation  of  being  a  niggard.  This  propensity  is  of  a  very 
encroaching  character :  it  is  a  sort  of  dry-rot,  which,  if  it  once  gain 
admission,  will  creep  along  the  beams  and  rafters  of  your  mind,  till  the 
whole  fabric  is  corroded.  Much  trouble  did  it  cost  me  to  eradicate  this 
weed ;  and  often  have  the  latent  seeds  sprung  up  aft-esh,  and  demanded 
all  my  vigilance  to  prevent  their  gaining  possession  of  the  premises. 

Exercise  for  the  body,  occupation  for  the  mind — these  are  the  grand 
constituents  of  health  and  happiness ;  the  cardinal  points  upon  which 
every  thing  turns.  Motion  seems  to  be  a  great  preserving  principle  of 
nature,  to  which  even  inanimate  things  are  subject;  for  the  winds, 
waves,  the  earth  itself,  are  restless,  and  the  wafting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers,  is  known  to  be  an  essential  part  of  their  economy.  Im- 
pressed with  this  truth,  I  laid  down  a  fixed  rule  of  taking  several 
hours  exercise  every  day,  if  possible,  in  the  open  air,  if  not  under 
cover ;  and  to  my  inflexible  adherence  to  this  system  do  I  attribute  my 
remarkable  exemption  firom  disease,  as  well  as  from  the  attacks  of  low 
spirits,  or  eimift,  that  monster  who  is  ever  prowling  to  waylay  the 
rich  and  indolent. 

*'  Throw  but  a  stone  the  giant  dies/* 

What  exercise  is  to  the  frame,  oceopation  is  to  the  mind.  I  por- 
doned  out  my  hours  so  as  not  to  leave  a  moment  unemployed  :  I  com- 
menced a  systematic  course  of  reading,  and  became  pretty  regularly 
engaged  in  composition,  that  most  delightful  of  all  recreations,  so  ab- 
sorbing that  it  renders  us  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  so  soothing 
that  it  lulls  to  rest  all  the  sorrows  of  the  heart.  Never  was  I  so  busy 
aa  when  I  became  an  idle  man;  never  was  I  so  happy  as  when  I  was 
tfans  busy.  Fortunately,  I  had  success  enough  in  my  writings  to  give 
an  interest  to  the  pursuit,  without  arriving  at  ^at  distinction  which  is 
apt  to  engender  bitterness.  Satisfied  with  tiie  delist  of  cbmposition, 
I  cared  little  about  present,  and  less  about  fUture  fame.  Fontenelle  de- 
clared, that  if  he  were  dying,  and  knew  that  his  desk  contained  papers 
which  would  render  his  memory  infamous,  he  would  not  walk  across  the 
room  to  bum  them.  Had  they  no  family  or  friends  to  be  affected 
by  their  posthumous  reputatioa,  perhaps  many  men  would  be  equally 
indifierent. 
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TIMR. 

A  Canzone  from  the  Italian  of  Torquato  Tasso. 

**  Donne  voi  che  anpcrbe." 

Dames  that  in  the  dazzling  glow 
Of  your  youth  and  beauty  00  : 
Ye  who,  in  your  strength,  defy 
Love  with  all  his  archery: 
Ye  who  stand  unconquer'd  still, 
Conouering  others  as  ye  will — 
Ye  snail  bend  at  last  before 
The  iron  sceptre  of  my  power. 

Mine  shall  be  your  glories  then. 

Mine  the  triumphs  of  your  train. 
Mine  the  trophy  and  the  crown. 
Mine  the  hearts  which  ye  have  won ; 
And  your  beauty's  waning  ray 
Shall  wax  feeble,  and  decay, 
And  your  souls  too  proudly  soaring. 
To  see  the  prostrate  world  adoring. 

Time,  imperial  Time,  am  I, 

Time,  yonr  lord  and  enemy. 
Time,  whose  passing  wing  can  blight. 
With  the  shadow  of  its  flight. 
More  than  Love  in  all  his  pride. 
With  his  thousands  by  his  side. 

While  I  speak,  the  moments  fly. 
And  my  spirit  silently 
Creeps  into  your  sparkling  eyes. 
And  amidst  your  tresses  lies — 
Here  the  virreathed  knots  untvn'ning. 
There  bedimming  beauty's  shining^ 
Blunting  all  the  piercing  darts 
Which  tne  amorous  eye  imparts. 
And  wearing  loveliness  away 
To  crumble  with  its  kindred  clay. 

On  I  fly  J  I  speed  away, 

On,  for  ever  and  for  aye — 
But,  alas !  ye  take  no  heed 
To  the  swiftness  of  my  speed. 
Bearing,  like  a  mighty  river. 
In  its  downward  course  for  ever. 
All  your  gay  and  dittering  throng. 
Honours,  Titles,  Names  along — 
Mortal  hopes  and  mortal  pride. 

With  the  stillness  of  its  tide. 

* 

Soon  shall  come  that  fatal  hour 

When,  beneath  my  arm  of  power. 
Lowly  shall  ye  bend  the  knee. 
Soon  shall  Love  the  palace  flee. 
Where  he  sits  enthroned  on  high 
In  the  lustre  of  your  eye ; 
And  their  victor  standard  there 
Age  and  chill  Reserve  shall  rear. 
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Soon,  like  capUves,  shall  ye  leara  •     ' 

Ways  less  wild,  and  laws  more  stem ; 

GoDe  shall  he  your  smiling  glances, 

Hush'd  your  carols  and  your  dances ; 

And  your  golden  robes  of  pride 

All,  too  soon  be  laid  aside 

For  the  vesture  eray  and  sere. 

Which  my  humbled  captives  wear. 
And  1  now  proclaim  your  fate. 

That  reflecting  ere  too  late. 

How,  when  youthful  years  are  gone. 

Hoary  ills  come  hasting  on. 

Ye  may  stoop  jrour  pride  of  soul. 

Holding  earth  in  strong  controul. 

Deeming  that  the  world  contains 

None  deserving  of  your  chains. 

Bend  ye  then  to  Reason's  sway. 

Go  where  Pity  points  the  way  j 

While  with  wing  unflagging  1 

Keep  my.  course  eternally. 
Days  and  Nights,  and  Years,  and  ye. 

My  swift  winged  Family, 

Whom  the  AH-creatinfl;  Hand 

Framed  ere  earth  itself  was  planned, — 

Up,  and  still  untiring  hold 

Your  triumphant  course  of  old. 

And  still  your  rapid  cars  be  driven 

O'er  the  boundless  path  of  Heaven  ! 


ON  THE  GBBEN-ROOM  OF  THE  FRENCH  THEATRE. 

Thb  world  progresses  somewhat  like  a  snail :  it  makes  an  immense 
journey  of  some  inches  during  the  day,  and  falls  back  at  night  to  its 
original  position,  that  it  may  set  out  with  the  same  vigour  on  the  same 
path  the  next  morning.  Both  animals  leave  hehind  them  vestiges  of 
their  travel — the  one  its  slimy,  the  other  its  inky  annals ;  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which,  in  its  proper  proportion,  is  the  more  lasting,  or  the  more 
perishable.  Look  at  the  history  of  revolutions,  thar  commencement, 
and  termination  at  the  very  point  whence  they  set  out. — Does  not  this 
universe  resemble  a  slate,  on  which  some  Tyro  of  a  spiritual  order, 
mightier  than  ours,  has  been  learning  his  arithmetic,  drawing  thereon 
huge  sums  in  multiplication  and  division,  and  anon  blotting  all  out  in 
an  instant  with  his  tore-finger  and  spittle  ?  But  a  truce  wi&  simile : — 
What  have  all  these  upsets  and  overthrows  of  nations  left  us  ?  They 
have  left  to  us  essayists  the  neatest  heads  of  chapters ; — ^to  chronologists 
the  most  convenient  epochs  imaginable.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
history  would  do  without  them :  they  are  its  goals  and  starting-posts, 
and  resemble  the  ancient  temple  on  Cape  Colonna — once  the  mighty 
object  of  worship  and  witness  of  great  events,  now  but  a  beacon  to 
giude  the  solitary  mariner. 

Every  one  that  wishes  to  toke  a  survey  of  France,  political  or  lite- 
rary, places  himself  in  the  year  1789,  and  casts  his  view  over  the 
preceding  or  the  subsequent  age,  as  circumstances  induce  him*  We 
shall  do  both,  merely  throwing  a  glance  back,  but  thenceforward  giving 
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mora  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Fraodi  stage.  The  year  1789  is 
complete  as  a  stage  epoch  in  France,  since  it  not  only  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  but  is  the  very  jtBX  of  the  rise  of  Tahna, 
who  has  ever  since  held  his  station  of  pre-emmence.  Extreme  conve- 
nience in  the  arrangement  of  epochs  and  eras  is,  indeed,  remarkable 
all  through  the  literary  history  of  France,  and  is  principally  owing  to 
the  three  great  reigns,  during  which  the  literature  of  the  country  was 
brought  nearest  to  its  perfection ;  as  also  to  the  long  lives  and  r^ular 
succession  of  its  men  of  genius.  In  tragedy  the  names  of  Comeille, 
Racine,  Voltoire,  occupy,  with  little  interruption,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Moliere  marks  the  rise  of 
comedy;  but  as  France  never  fbund  a  successor  worthy  of  their  great 
comic  writer,  this  portion  of  their  literary  history  is  more  confused. 
Moliere  died  in  1673,  and  it  was  not  till  twenty-three  years  subsequent 
that  the  Joueur  of  Regnard  appeared,  which  play  was  considered  to 
revive  the  glory  of  comedy.  Since  Regnard,  French  comedy  has  not 
risen  (we  speak  according  to  the  estimation  oi  their  own  critics)  above 
the  rank  of  mediocrity,  with,  however,  a  few  exceptions ;  such  as 
Cresset's  Mechanty  which  Gray  has  recorded  to  be  the  best  comedy  he 
ever  read,  Piron*s  MStromaniey  and,  periiaps,  tlie  lively  productions  of 
Beaumarchais. 

The  most  eminent  of  their  tragic  actors  before  1789  was  Le  Kain,  a 
singular  coincidence  of  name  wiUi  our  present  theatric  genius ;  bnt  we 
shidl  find  stronger  marks  of  coincidence  than  that  of  name.  **  Le 
Kain,'*  says  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  *'  a  simple  artizan,  of  mean  and 
unprepossessing  appearance,  below  the  middle  height,  hoarse  in  voice, 
and  weak  in  temperament,  leaped  from  the  workshop  to  the  stage, 
without  any  other  guide  than  genius ; — without  any  assistance  beyond 
his  own  powers,  became  the  greatest  of  tragedians,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
his  defects,  appeared  the  finest,  the  moat  imposi&g,  die  moat  uitereatiDg 
of  men." 

Henri-Iiouii  Le  Kain  was  bom  in  Paris  in  17119,  wad  wade  his  first 
appearaaoe  on  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  in  September  1750.  He  bad  pve- 
▼MMisly  matured  his  powers  <m  the  botfda  of  the  TMa#re  Rme  2>a» 
vtrtih^  where  he  received  and  profited  by  the  lessons  of  Vohaira. 
His  first  success  raised  against  him,  as  usual  in  snch  cases,  a  crowd  of 
enemies,  who  decried  a»d  opposed  him.  <*  How,*'  said  Lotus  ^kt 
Fifteenth  to  one  of  those,  *'  how  can  yon  speak  thus  of  Le  Kami  He 
has  made  me  weep  me,  who  scarcely  ever  shed  a  tear.**  With  gx«at 
defects  of  voice  and  figure,  and  with  nodm^  external  t»  support  his 
genitts,  except  his  eye  and  action,  Le  Kain  met  with  the  most  raptttr#y8 
success.  He  could  not  play  Comeille,  *'  Raoine  wna  too  simple  fer 
*him,"  but  in  the  plays  of  Vohaire  he  shone  forth  and  eleclrimd  tiie 
audience.  That  poet  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seehw  Le  Kain  on 
the  Theatre  Fran^rais:  he  had  set  out  on  his  visit  la  Russia  jnst  before 
the  actor's  debAty  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  from  Feraey,  Le  Kain  was 
no  more: — He  died  in  177& 

It  is  impossible  not  to  mention  Baron,  the  rival  and  predate seor  of 
Le  Kain,  whom  evwy  reader  will  instantly  compare  with  KcmUe.  The 
French  critics,  however,  do  not  consider  their  rival  actors  to  have  heea 
so  much  on  a  par  as  we  do  Kemble  and  Kean.  Baron  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  educated  for  the  stage  by  Moliere.     He{K»aea8ed  greiis 
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idignity  and  bemty  of  persoo,  and,  tliou^  at  first  declaniafeoirj,  *<  yet 
MM  he  mingled  mth  Uie  most  illuslrious  ranks  of  society,  true  and 
nmple  grandeur  became  familiar  to  him.''  *  "  As  soon  as  ke  ap- 
peared/' says  Marmontel,  *^  one  forgot  alike  both  actor  and  poet :  the 
Biajestie  beauty  of  his  features  and  action  spread  an  illusion  over  the 
scene.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  Mithridates  or  Csesar:  every  tone  and 
gesture  was  that  of  nature,"  &e.  "  In  fine,  he  first  displayed  the  per- 
ifection  of  his  art— a  simplicity  and  nobleness  united — a  manner  tran* 
^uil  without  being  cold,  and  spirited  without  being  immoderate; 
marking  the  nicest  shades  of  seniimettt,  at  the  same  time  concealing  the 
mrt  which  produced  them."  Banm  died  of  a  mortification,  in  conss* 
qnence  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  the  foot  wUe  performing. 

Mademoiselle  Clairon,  in  her  Memoirs,  asserts,  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  procure  good  actors  Uian  good  actresses.  So  competent  a  judge  in 
the  case  could  not  have  been  misti^en  as  to  the  fiun,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  stage  of  her  own  country.  She  does  not,  however,  make  the 
principle  very  general;  nor  does  she  attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  nature 
and  genius  of  the  sexes,  so  much  as  to  the  difierent  manner  in  which 
they  are  brought  up.  *'  Male  actors,"  says  she,  *'  require  to  bring  to 
their  art  a  degree  of  eduoati<Hi  which  the  generality  of  men  do  not 
possess.  Women  have  more  advantages,  for,  commonly  speakingi 
education  is  much  the  same  for  all  ruiks  of  their  sex,  that  are  not 
decidedly  of  the  lower  order."  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  force 
fai  the  reasoning,  as  it  is  likely  that  the  education  of  men  in  general 
Was  not  nnich  inferior  to  that  average  information,  which,  she  telk  us| 
was  possessed  by  all  ranks  of  her  sex.  Indeed  we  should  be  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon.  In 
persons  of  difiitrent  sexesi  possessing  the  common  run  of  talent,  we 
should  suppose  a  supmor  portion  of  tact  and  sensibility  on  the  female 
side ;  and  a  view  of  our  stage  will  not  contradict  the  opinion,  consider^ 
ing  how  much  more  numerous  the  breeches-parts  (to  speak  the  dialect 
of  the  green-room,)  are  than  the  others.  In  genteel  comedy,  the  ladies 
tfught  to  have  the  palm ;  in  low  comedy,  the  gentlemen :  for,  not  to 
mention  theinsptness  of  a  female  feee  for  grimaieing,  there  are  certainly 
more  otigtmUs  among  the  lords  of  the  creation.  In  the  second-rate 
ports  of  tragedy,  and  all  beneath^  female  talent  has  deeidedlv  the  ad* 
▼o&tagie^  and  as  to  the  genius  os^ble  of  Ailing  our  first-rs^  characterst 
it  is  a  ouality  so  rare,  and  our  experience  in  the  case  is,  unfortunately, 
so  eononed,  that  no  general  conchudon  can  be  drawn,  saif  e  that  of 
being  thankful  wherever  we  meet  it. 

The  tragic  actresses  contemporary  with  Le  Km^  were  Dumesnil  and 
Cliairofirf  They  have  both  published  Memoirs,  in  which  each  severely 
ovitioises»  yet,  at  the  saame  time,  does  justice  to  the  merits  of  her  rival,  f ' 
Mademoiselle  Dumesnil  had  the  possession  of  the  stage  first,  and  for  a 
long  time  left  Clairon  but  the  inferior  parts,  which  the  latter  never 
forgavew  Th^  were  of  pretty  equal  merit^  but  ClauNm,  not  possessing 
the  same  advantages  of  feee  and  person  widi  her  rival,  claims  higher 
praise  for  her  success.     Dumesnil  retired  from  ^  stage  in  1776,  and 

*  M^moire  de  Mademoiselle  Clairon. 
f  Aoy  person  that  id  fond  of  ghost-stories  will  find  a  very  curifftifl,  and  a  very 
w^  sttOTlad  one,  Kt  tbv  eommenoeifteAt  of  the  Mimoim  de  MademoiseUe  Slmron, 
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dairon  soon  alter  followed  her  example,  owing  to  one  of  those  quarrels 
which  her  furious  temper  was  continually  exciting  b^ind  the  scenes^ 
They  both  died  in  the  same  year,  1803. 

The  principal  comic  performers  of  the  same  period  were  PreTille, 
M0I6,  and  Mademoiselle  Dangeville.  Preville,  like  Le  Kain,  owed 
his  rise  to  royal  discernment  and  patronage*  It  is  some  honour  to 
JU>uis  the  Fifteenth,  that  if  he  despised  Voltaire,  he  had  critical  fore- 
sight enough  to  descry  the  talents  of  the  two  great  actors  of  his  reign, 
and  constancy  enough  to  support  them  against  cabal.  After  his  Ma- 
jesty had  seen  Preville  perform  at  Fontainbleau,  he  turned  to  the  Due 
de  Richelieu — *'  l^  have  received  many  comedians  on  your  account, 
Messieurs,  gentlemen  of  the  chamber:  this  one  shall  be  on  my 
own."  Preville  was  bom  in  Paris,  17^1,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  Abbey  St.  Antoine,  the  reverend  inhabitants  of  which 
monastery  were  greatly  shocked  afterwards  to  learn,  that  their  seminary 
could  have  reared  so  graceless  a  being  as  a  first-rate  comedian.  Like 
Ben  Jonson,  he  handled  a  trowel  in  his  youth,  but  soon  made  his  way 
to  the  profession  most  suited  to  hun.  It  was  at  Rouen  he  perfected 
himself  in  his  art,  and  the  Norman  critics  have  not  ceased  to  be  proud 
of  having  reared  him :  but  they  by  no  means  confme  their  pride  to  this, 
for,  like  the  smaller  fry  of  critics  in  Edinburgh  and  DubOn,  they  look 
witJi  consummate  disdain  on  metropolitan  taste.  If  you  believe  them- 
selves, they  are  the  only  judges  of  the  drama,  both  as  to  acting  and 
writing,  in  the  same  way  that  the  best  French  is  said  to  be  spoken  at 
Lausanne,  and  the  best  English  in  America.  Preville  appeared  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais  in  1753,  and  retired  in  1786.  He  however  re-^»- 
p^ared  at  intervals,  with  a  very  pardonable  breach  of  resolution,  and 
died  in  1799.  Although  the  actors  of  that  day  all  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed great  versatility  of  talent,  and  which,  indeed,  could  not  have 
been  very  difficult  and  wonderful,  considering  the  sameness,^  the  universal 
rhyme  and  recitation  of  French  plays,  PrevSe  ^Lcelled  in  low  comedy,. 
Mole  in  genteel.  In  reading  the  accounts  of  these  two  actors,  one  is 
surprised  to  learn,  amidst  traits  of  their  comic  power,  that  Stukelli  9nd. 
Beverley  were  two  famous  parts  of  theirs,  which  fact  quite  overturns  a 
tacit  comparison  we  had  been  making  between  Preville  and  Munden. 
The  account  given  of  Preville  in  the  scene  of  Larissole  in  the  Mercwre 
Galantf  where  he  enters  as  a  drunken  soldier,  so  strongly  reminds  one 
of  Nipperkin,  that  the  comparison  is  unavoidable. 

M0I6  was  bom  in  1 734,  appeared  on  the  Theatre  Franpais  1 760^  and 
died  in  180^2.  This  is  rather  a  summary  recapitulation  of  the  life  of  a 
l^eat  actor,  but  we  dread  to  weary  our  readers  with  details  of  success 
in  parts,  the  names  of  which  even  they,  perhaps,  neither  know  nor  care 
about.  It  is  sought  chiefly  in  this  retrospect,  to  mark  the  principal 
comedians,  as  well  as  the  period  of  their  respective  reigns.  Made- 
moiselle Dangeville,  like  Clairon,  lefl  the  Opera  for  the  Comedy :  she 
retired  from  the  stage  as  early  as  1763 ;  between  which  period  and  the 
appearance  of  Mademoiselle  Mars,  the  present  comic  heroine  of  the 
theatre,  there  occurs  no  female  performer  of  first-rate  reputation,  thoogfa 
Mademoiselles  Contat  and  Joly  were  much  admired  in  their  day. 

The  year  1789  effected  a  revolution  in  the  theatre  and  its  members, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  ranks  and  bodies  of  men.  Previously  consider- 
ed as  merely  a  part  of  the  royal  household,  the  theatre  was  governed 
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deqpi>tically  and  capriciously  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber, 
its  revenues  squanda'ed  upon  their  mistresses,  and  the  avenues  to  fame 
which  it  affi)rded,  confined  to  their  sycophants  and  &vourite8.  The 
revolution  threw  the  management  of  the  houses  (except  the  Opera)  into 
the  hands  of  committees,  raised  the  comedians  to  all  the  privileges  of 
genteel  society,  and  some  of  its  members  to  statioiM  even  of  political 
importance.  With  respect  to  the  latter  species  of  advancement,  how- 
ever, the  body  of  comedians  have  not  derived  much  honour  from  the 
statenaanship  of  CoUot  d'Herbois,  the  minion  of  Robespierre.^ 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Talma,  for  refraining  to  meddle  with  the  san- 
guinary declaimers  of  that  day :  he  made  use  of  the  revolution  to  ad- 
vance himself  in  his  profession — ^no  farther;  and  he  certainly  had 
every  temptation  and  opportunity  to  become  politically  conspicuous. 
By  a  minor  but  more  honourable  distinction,  Mole,  PrevQle,  and 
Monvel,  became  members  of  the  Institute.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  the  monopoly  of  parts  is  still  as  close  as  ever,  and  the 
management  being  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  actors,  whose  interest 
is  much  more  bent  to  support  stage-supremacy  than  all  the  favouritism 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  rising  talent  must  remain  depressed 
as  ever.  Another  existing  hardship  is,  that  all  the  theatres  are  obliged 
to  contribute  one-tenth  of  their  yearly  revenue  towards  the  support 
of  the  Grand  Opera  :  thus  the  genius  of  Ducis  and  of  Talma  is  com- 
pelled to  retrench  from  its  little  reward  to  pay  the  extravagant  an- 
nuities of  opera-dancers.  In  return  for  this,  however,  both  actors  and 
authors  can  look  forward  to  a  recompense  that  in  our  country  they 
cannot.  An  interest  in  the  property  of  a  piece  is  not  confined  to  the 
life  of  the  author,  but  descends  like  an  estate  to  his  children;  and 
actors  are  enabled  to  look  forward  to  a  comfortable  and  independent 
old  age,  by  the  certainty  of  enjoying  an  annuity  on  retiring,  propor- 
tioned to  Uieir  respectivje  merits.  The  present  king,  with  great  gene- 
rosity, has  already  settled  a  very  handsome  one  on  Talma. 

This  great  actor  made  his  deMU  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  in  Novem- 
ber 1787,  in  the  part  of  Seide  in  "  Mahomet i'  but  it  was  not  till  two 
years  subsequent  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  present  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  tragedy  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  by  Jos.  M.  Chenier.  It 
was  represented  for  the  first  time  on  November  4th,  1789 ;  St.  Phal,  the 
first  actor  t«  considered  the  King  of  Navarre  to  be  the  leading  charac- 
ter in  the  piece,  and  left  Talma  the  possession  of  the  oth^.  The 
tragedy  met  with  unbounded  success,  owing  more  to  its  political  allu- 
sions than  its  merits  ;  the  ruling  party  of  the  theatre,  however,  envied 
Talma  the  lucky  hit  he  had  made,  and  brought  forward  Larive  for 

*  It  was  Co1k>t  d'Herbois,  tbe  comedian,  that  directed  the  massacres  at  Lyons, 
daring  the  reign  of  terror.  That  unfortunate  town  had  hissed^  him  off  the  stage 
for  his  miserable  acting  ten  years  before,  and  be  avenged  the  disgrace  by  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  its  inhabitants. 

t  St.  Phal  has  retired  from  the  stage  about  a  month  since.  On  which  occasion 
the  tragedy  of  Sylla  was  represented  for  the  first  time  :  it  is  written  by  M.  Jouy, 
well  known  in  England  as  the  Hermite  de  la  Chaussk  D*Antin.  It  is  but  just  to 
mention,  that  he  formerly  wrote  a  most  ferocious  tragedy  against  the  English,  the 
scene  of  which  was  in  India.  How  the  French  revolutionists  could  have  had  the 
impudence  to  accuse  the  English  of  bloodshed  is  hard  to  conceive  *  MiUato  nomine 
de  sefatula  narrelur. 
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the  purpose  of  rivalling  and  edipeing  him.  Charlei  die  Ninih  no 
longer  appeared  in  the  tffickti  or  play-bills,  and  Talma  seems  to  hare 
remained  laudably  quiet  under  the  oppresuon  for  a  &dl  twelv^nontk 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  La  Harpe,  in  August  1790,  append 
at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  read  in  &  name  of  the  dra* 
matic  authors,  that  petition  which  afterwards  procured  the  deeree  coft- 
ceming  the  liberty  of  the  theatres,  &c  The  principal  articles  in  the 
petition  were :  The  abolition  of  what  was  called  privileges  des  spectacies; 
that  every  theatre  should  possess  inexdusivdy  the  right  to  represent 
the  ancient  dramatic  authors ;  that  every  author  should  have  the  right 
to  fix  the  value  of  his  own  work,  and  that  no  piece  diould  be  r^xre- 
sented  without  the  permission  of  the  author.  It  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  French  poets  do  not  give  up  their  property  to  managers  for 
the  receipts  of  a  certain  numbor  of  nights,  as  they  do  in  Bngland,  but 
that  they  receive  a  certain  portion  of  die  reoctpts  every  time  thdr 
piece  is  represented. 

At  length  the  patience  of  Talma  began  to  be  worn  out,  and  he  was 
resolved  no  longer  to  be  kept  in  the  back-ground.  Charles  the  Ninth 
was  again  performed,  but  whether  through  the  intrigues  of  the  actor, 
or  those  merely  of  the  popular  party,  is  hard  to  determine.  A  depugr 
of  the  town  of  Marseilles  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues,  a 
representation  of  Charles  the  Ninth ;  among  those  who  stood  up  to 
second  the  demand  was  Mirabeau.  Naudet,  one  of  the  actors,  made 
excuses  founded  on  the  illness  of  some  of  his  comrades.  Talma  d^ 
nied  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  plea#  In  fine  the  piece  was  order* 
ed  to  be  performed :  the  applause  during  the  representation  was,  how- 
ever, much  interrupted  with  disorder  and  M>p08ition--the  promoters  of 
disturbance  were  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe ;  among  them 
one  is  surprised  to  find  the  famous  Danton^  The  disoomfited  party 
did  not  &il  to  accuse  Tahna  of  intriguing  to  bring  forward  the  piece 
and  excite  confusion.  Talma  addressed  Mirabetm  to  exeidpate  him 
from  the  charge,  and  Mirabeau  answered  btra  satis&ctorily.  The 
aetor  was  not  content  with  this,  but  publicly  addressed  a  letter  to 
Naudet,  in  which  he  inveighs  bitterly  against  die  noirs  of  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise.  The  and-popular  party  in  the  National  Assembly  had  been 
branded  with  the  epithet  of  noir,  answering  to  our  maUgna$tt  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell.  In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  company  of 
comedians  banished  Talma  from  their  society,  and  refused  to  act  with 
him.  Ch^nier,  the  author  of  the  piece,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  lefl  tranquil  during  this  dispute.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says, 
**  I  have  been  compelled  to  carry  pistols  for  my  personal  defence,  firom 
the  moment  diat  my  tragedy  of  Charles  the  Ninth  raised  me  up  an 
enemy  in  every  dastard  slave." 

There  was  of  course  a  tumult  in  the  theatre,  as  soon  as  die  resolu- 
tion of  the  comedians  against  Talma  became  publicly  known.  The 
parterre  was  quieted  the  first  evening  by  an  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  performers,  that  they  would  answer  the  inquiries  and  complaints 
relative  to  M.  Talma  on  the  ensuing  evening.  It  was  the  Ifiih  of 
September, — Henri  made  his  appearance  as  soon  as  the  curtain  rose, 
and  addressed  the  audience : — "  Gentlemen,  our  society,  persuaded 
that  M.  Talma  has  betrayed  its  interests,  and  compromised  the  publie 
tranquillity  by  his  conduct,  have  come  to  the  unanimous  resolution 
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of  bavfaig  no  oonisnuoB  whatsoerer  with  hini,  till  avkfiority  shall 
haye  decided  the  subject  of  debAte."  V^ilst  a  mingled  tumult  of 
disapprobation  and  applause  f<^lowed  this  address,  Dugazon,  another 
of  the  performers,  rushed  on  the  stage,  and  addressed  the  audience 
abruptly : — **  Gentlemen,  the  society  of  comedians  are  about  to  take 
the  same  steps  against  me  that  they  hare  already  taken  against  M. 
Talma.  It  is  false  that  M.  Tahna  has  betrayed  the  society ;  all  his 
crime  consists  in  hating  told  the  public,  that  he  could  play  Charles 
the  Ninth."  Upon  this  a  fresh  tumult  arose,  the  rancour  of  which, 
though  not  the  noise,  was  allayed  by  Soulleau*«  rising  and  imitating 
the  snuffling  voice  of  the  then  president  of  the  National  Assembly, 
crying  ^  rordre,  and  ringing  an  immense  belL*  Divided  in  respect 
between  the  old  authorities  of  the  monarchy  and  the  new  ones  of  the 
revolution,  some  of  the  comedians  had  recourse  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chamber,  and  others  to  the  mayor  of  Paris*  The  mayor  with 
difficulty  allayed  the  tumult,  and  an  arrit  du  canseil  was  next  day 
iMued  and  placarded,  enjoining  Messieurs  of  the  Com^die  Francaise 
to  continue  their  perfonnanoes  in  company  with  M.  Talma.  They 
flatly  re^Med  to  yield,  and  the  magistrates  shut  up  the  theatre  altoge- 
ther, until  they  at  length  diought  proper  to  submit.  Talma  appeared 
again  in  Charges  the  Ninth  on  die  ^Sik  of  September.  Peace,  not- 
withstanding, was  not  restored  in  the  green-room ;  scandalous  pam- 
phlets were  continually  making  their  appearance.  Naudet  publicly  ac- 
cused Talma  of  cowardice,  and  asserted  that  he  had  concealed  himself 
with  his  fusil  in  a  granary  on  the  day  of  a  popular  tumult.  The  latter 
allowed  having  been  in  the  granary  on  &e  day  mentioned,  but  said 
that  he  had  m^ely  ascended,  that  he  might  there  have  a  better  view 
of  the  tumults  We  here  take  leave  of  the  French  green-room  and 
Taheaa  for  a  while,  merely  nentioning,  that  as  that  actor  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fame  in  Charlea  the  Ninth,  he  **  |mt  the  seal  to  it" 
(aa  the  Freneh  critics  obaerve)  in  the  Othello  of  Dncis. 

*  The  following  letter^  addressed  by  Cb^nier  to  oneof  thejottmals  «l  this  period, 
in  whidi  EngUnd  is  popularly  quoted  as  a  precedent,  forma  a  eoriona  contrast  witk 
tke  DationBl  Bentiment  at  present : — **  I  was  not  myself,"  says  he,  *'  present  at 
the  ioeiies  whldi  took  place  a  few  days  since  at  the  theatre,  but  I  have  since  con- 
versed wkk  many  Engttshmen  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  witnesses  of  them,  and 
who  were  not  a  little  scandalized  on  ths  occasion.  If  the  pvUic  call  for  an  actor 
whom  they  hare  not  seen  a  long  time,  the  other  comedians  who  are  hostile  to  this 
aetor,  engage  their  creatures  to  cry  NO : — so  far  there  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  eometfians  dare  to  accuse  this  actor  before  the  public  with  a  seriousness  that 
but  augments  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  affsir :— aor  is  this  rery  astonishing.  A 
comedian,  bound  by  ties  of  firieadship  with  tho  one  proscribed,  comes  forward  to 
dafend  him  with  a  zeal,  at  least  laudable— this  too  is  nateraL  But  here  is  the  ab- 
sordity : — the  comedians  are  permitted  to  answer  the  pnblic,  and  the  public,  who 
pays,  is  not  permitted  to  answer  the  coinedians.  This  b  what  strangers  cannot 
conceire  :  they  affirm,  that  at  London,  it  is  not  the  puUic  which  owes  respect  and 
obedience  to  the  performers,  but  the  performers  to  tho  pnblk.  They  also  obserre, 
that  soldiers  and  fosils  are  a  strange  way  of  maintaining  order  in  tiie  interior  of  a 
theatre ;  and  they  speah  with  derision  of  the  iiber^  of  a  people,  who  allow  them- 
aelres  to  be  surrounded  with  armed  men  in  the  eii||oyment  of  pleasures  which  they 
purchase.  They  assure  me»  that  eren  in  Spain,  which  is  by  no  means  a  free 
country,  they  do  not  degrade  brave  soldieis  to  the  unwort^  employment  of  con- 
straining the  public  liberty  merely  to  serve  the  hatred  or  caprice  of  the  comedians. 
And  they  farther  profess  themselves  assured,  and  I  myself  join  with  them  in  the 
eonviction,  that  such  a  display  of  authority  cannot  meet  the  approbation  of  citizons 
such  as  Messieurs  BaUly  and  LafoyeCte,  ace/' 
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ON    THE    GAMB    OF    CHESS     IK     EUROPE     DURING    THE 
THIRTEENTH    CENTURY. 

'  Seignors  m  poi  mentendez 
Ki  les  gins  de  eocbes  amez.'  Chess  MS. 

The  period  of  the  introduction  of  Chess  into  Europe,  and  particularly 
England,  is,  like  the  origin  of  the  game  itself,  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity :  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  this  scientific  pastime 
was  introduced  into  Europe  about  the  latter  end  of  the  11th  century; 
that  England  was  indebted  for  her  knowledge  of  it  to  the  communi- 
cation opened  with  the  East,  by  means  of  the  crusades ;  and  that  it 
cfierwards  became  generally  known  on  the  return  of  Edward  the  First 
worn  the  Holy  Land,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.* 

The  early  romances  make  frequent  mention  of  chess,  from  which  a 
few  instances  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Among  the  Lays  of  Mademoiselle  Marie^  there  is  one  called  *  EiUnc,' 
in  wliich  we  find  that  the  king  of  that  part  of  England  round  Exeter 
was  extremely  fond  of  chess,  and,  while  playing  a  game  with  a  foreign 
knight,  explained  to  him  the  moves  of  the  various  pieces. — In  tihe 
romance  of  *  FerumbraSf    Sir  Lukdfere  of  Baldas  enters  into  conversa- 
tion with  Duke  Nai/mes,  and  after  many  inquiries  respecting  the  court 
of  Charlemagne,  asks  what  the  amusements  of  the  knights  are  during  the 
intervals  between  one  meal  and  another,  the  latter  replies — 
"  Sir,  some  men  just  with  spear  and  shield, 
And  some  men  carol  and  sing  good  songs, 
Some  shoot  with  dartes  in  the  field. 
And  some  playen  at  chess  among." 

In  *  Bichard  C(tur  de  Lion,'  this  monarch  is  engaged  at  a  game  of 
chess  in  his  galley  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond^  when  he  received  impor- 
tant intelligence  from  the  steward  of  the  Emperor  of  Cyprus. — In  the 
very  ancient  romance  of  the  *  Seven  Wise  Masters,*  a  jealous  Earl  is 
occupied  at  chess  with  one  of  his  vassals,  while  a  Knight  of  Hungary 
is  paying  his  court  to  the  nobleman's  young  and  beaut^l  wife^  whom 
he  subsequently  succeeds  in  extricating  from  a  strong  and  lofly  tower, 
in  which  she  had  been  incarcerated  by  her  husband. — In  the  beautifol 
romance  of  '  Florence  and  Blaunche  Floure,*  the  hero  procures  access  to 
the  haram  of  the  Soldan  of  Babylon,  where  his  mistress  is  confined,  by 
permitting  the  porter  to  win  from  him  at  chess,  a  sacrifice  of  which  every 
amateur  of  the  game  will  fully  understand  the  value:  and  a  similar 

•  The  learned  author  (Tlon,  Dtdnes  Barrington)  of  a  Paper  on  Chess,  inserted  in 
the  9th  volume  of  the  ArchtBologia^  supposes  that  this  game  was  unknown  in  FnglanH 
until  the  return  of  Edward  the  First;  but  Robirrt  of  Gloucester,  who  composed  his 
Chronicle  between  the  years  1265  and  1278,  would  undoubtedly  not  have  committed 
so  great  an  anachronism,  as  to  make  the  knights  of  King  Arthur's  court  amuse 
themselves  at  chess,  if  this  game  had  been  then  unknown,  or  had  only  been  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  so  short  a  period  before  the  compilation  of  his  Chronicle. 
His  words  are — 

Sone  after  )>ys  noble  mete,  as  ry^  was  of  such  t^de, 

>e  kyn^tes  styled  «  hem  aboute  in  eche  syde, 

In  feldes  and  in  medys  to  preue  *>  her  bachelerye.« 

Somme  wyj>  lance,  some  wyj»  suerd,  wy>oute  vylenye, 

Wy>  pleyynge  at  Ubies,  ofer  atte  chekcre, 

Wy>  castyngeo^er  wy>  8setynge,d  o>er  in  som  ojyrte  manere. 

■  accoutred.  »» their,  «  courage,  youth,  *  shooting.  •  other. 
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stratagem  was  practised  by  Huon  de  Bourdeaux,  in  Egypt. — In  *  The 
Life  of  Ipomydm,*  the  festivities  that  attended  the  solemnization  of  die 
nuptials  of  Ipomydan  and  die  Princess  of  Calabria  were  very  splendid: — 

**  On  the  morrow,  when  it  was  day. 
They  busked  them,  as  I  you  say. 
Toward  the  church,  with  game  and  glee. 
To  make  that  great  solempnit^ 
The  arch-bishop  of  that  land 
Wedded  them,  I  understand. 
When  it  was  done,  as  I  you  say. 
Home  they  went  without  delay. 
By  that  they  come  to  the  castel, 
Tneir  meat  was  ready  every  deal. 
Trumpes  to  meat  gan  blow  tho, 
Claryons  and  other  minstrels  mo. 
Tho  they  washed  and  went  to  meat. 
And  every  lord  took  his  seat. 
When  th^  were  set,  all  the  rout. 
Minstrels  nlew  them  all  about. 
Till  they  were  served  with  pride 
Of  the  nrst  course  that  tide. 
The  service  was  of  great  array. 
That  they  were  served  with  that  day. 
Thus  they  ate,  and  made  them  glaa. 
With  such  service  as  they  had. 
When  they  had  dined,  as  1  you  say, 
Lordis  and  ladies  yede  to  play; 
Some  to  tables,  and  some  to  chess, 
With  other  games,  more  and  less.** 

In  the  romance  of  '  Ogier  k  Datuns,'  Churlot^  the  degenerate  son  of 
Charlemagne^  incensed  at  losing  two  games  to  the  young  Baldwin,  kiUs 
him  with  the  massive  chess-board :  and  the  same  fatal  accident  occurs 
in  the  romance  of  *  Cruy  of  Warwick,'  where  Fabaur,  being  invited  by 
the  Prince  of  Persia  to  play  at  chess,  has  the  imprudence  to  give  check- 
mate to  the  haughty  son  of  the  Soudan,  who,  offended  by  his  presump- 
tion, wounds  him  on  the  head  with  the  chess-board,  which  Fabour 
seizing  in  his  turn,  with  one  blow  lays  the  prince  dead  at  his  feet.  In 
die  romance  of  *  Sir  Tristrem,*  our  hero  is  skilled  in  minstrelsy,  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase,  and  in  all  knighdy  games;  and  hearing  that 
the  captain  of  a  Norwegian  vessel,  freighted  with  hawks  and  treasure, 
had  challenged  any  one  to  play  at  chess,  for  a  stake  of  twenty  shillings, 
be  goes  on  board  with  Rohand  and  his  sons,  accepts  the  challenge,  and 
wins  from  him  six  hawks  and  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  captain, 
to  avoid  paying  what  he  had  lost,  puts  to  sea  with  Tristrem;  the 
vessel  being  overtaken  with  a  tempest,  the  mariners  impute  it  to  the 
injustice  they  have  been  guilty  of,  and  under  this  impression  pay  iStr 
Tristrem  his  winnings,  and  put  him  on  shore  in  an  unknown  country : — 
XXVIII.  On  his  plaving  he  wold 

Ther  com  a  schip  of  Norway  Twentic  schilling  to  lay, 

To  Sir  Rohantes  hold.  Sir  Rohant  him  told. 

With  haukes  white  and  grey.  And  taught : 

And  panes  *  fair  y  fold :  ^  For  hauke  silver  he  yold  ;<^ 

Tristrem  herd  it  say.  The  fairest  men  him  raught.  ^ 


»  Pennies,    by  implication  wealth :   thus,  <  As  prince  proud  in  pan'  means  as 

mliky  as  a  prtncf. 

^  Mam/fold,  «  Yielded,  or  gave,  <•  Reached,  gave. 
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XXIX. 

A  cheker  «  he  food  bi  a  cheire. 

He  asked  who  wold  play  j 
The  mariner  spac  bonair,  ^ 

"  Child,  what  wiltow  lay?— 
'*  Oyain  s  an  hauke  of  noble  air, 

Tventi  schillinget  to  say; 
Whether  so  mates  other  fair, 

Bere  hem  bothe  oway/'— 
With  wille. 

The  mariner  swore  his  hje^^ 
For  sothe  ich  held  their  tille.  ■ 

XXX. 

Now  bothe  her  wedde  ^  lys. 
And  play  thai  bi  ginnc; 

And  sett  he  hath  the  long^  asise,  ^ 
And  end  red  heth  ther  inne : 

The  play  beginneth  to  arise, 


IVisttfem  Meth  atf  time ; 
He  dede  ab  so  the  wise. 

He  yaf  has  he  gan  winoe 
In  raf ; «» 

Of  playe  ar  he  wald  blinnc,  ■ 
Sex  hauKes  he  yat  and  yaf.  ^ 

XXXI. 

Rohant  toke  leue  to  ea,  P 

His  sooes  he  clepccfq  oway ; 
The  fairest  hauke  he  gan  ta^ 

That  Tristrem  wan  that  day. 
With  him  he  Id^  ma 

Pans  for  to  phy ; 
The  mariner  swore  also. 

That  pans  wold  he  lay. 
An  stounde :  * 

Tristrem  wan  that  day, 
Of  him  an  hundred  pounde. 


The  education  of  ^Sir  Tristrem,  comprising  the  art  of  war,  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  chase,  skill  in  mnsic,  poetry,  and  the  few  sedentary 
games  used  by  the  feudal  nobility,  united  all  that  was  necessary,  or 
even  deco[it  to  be  known,  by  a  youth  of  noble  birth. — Huan  of  Bomr^ 
deaux,  disguised  as  a  minstreVs  page,  gives  the  foUowing  account  of 
his  qualifications  to  a  heathen  Soldui :  *'  Sire,  dit  Huon,  je  sais  muer 
un  epervier,  voire  un  faken,  chasser  le  cerf,  voire  le  sanglier,  et  comer 
quand  la  b^te  est  prinse,  faire  la  droicture  aux  chiens,  trancher  au  fes- 
tin  d'un  grand  roi  ou  seigneur,  et  des  tables  et  eckecs  en  sais  autant,  et 
plus  que  homme  qui  vive."  "  Oh !  Oh !"  se  dit  Yvoirin,  "  ces  ne  sont 
ime  la  les  foits  de  valet  de  menestrier,  bien  duiroient  ils  a  gentO  Da- 
moiaeau." 

The  most  splendid  game  of  chess  occurs  in  the  romance  of  **  Sir 
OnheretJ*  That  champion  was  entertained  in  the  enchanted  casde  of 
a  beautiful  fairy,  who  engaged  him  in  a  party  at  chess  in  a  large  hall, 
where  flags  of  black  and  white  marble  fomnted  die  chequer,  and  the 
pieces,  consisting  of  massive  statues  of  gold  and  silver,  moved  at  the 
touch  of  the  magic  rod  held  by  the  player.  Sir  Oaheret,  being  de- 
feated, was  obliged  to  remain  the  fairy's  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards 
liberated  by  his  eousin  Gawin,  who  check-mated  the  mistress  of  the 
enchanted  chess-board. — ^A  similar  adventure  occurs  in  the  romance  of 
**  Lancelot  du  Lac,'*  %^  partie,  fol.  101.*— That  the  knowledge  of  chess 
during  the  Idth  century  was  fiir  firom  being  contemptible,  may  be  in- 
ferred not  only  from  an  attentive  perusal  ^f  the  fbllowing  pages,  but 
likewise  from  the  corroborating  testimony  of  contemporaiy  writers. 
Boocaoio,  who  lived  in  the  14di  century,  tells  us  diat  chess  had  then 


•  Cheti-hoard,  '  Spake  courteously :  D^honnaire — Fr.  «  jtgaijut, 

^  Faith.  *  I  pirdge  therrto.  ^  Their  pled^^ 

1  Sir  Walter  SroU^  ia  bis  notea  to  Sir  Tristrem,  supposes  thts  to  be  a  term  ofChets^ 
now  disused }  the  long  Aswu,  kowerer,  waa  a  favourite  game  at  that  period. 
^Speedily,         .       ^  fTouli  stop.  •  He  got  and  gave.  ^  6h, 

%  Called.  »  Takt.  •  At  that  time ;  an  expletive. 

*  It  is  not  in  romance  alone  that  we  trace  the  partiality  of  ear  anotalovB  for  this 
amusement.  It  was  early  known  to  the  northern  people,  and  skill  in  this  interest- 
ing game  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a  Scandinaviaa  hero :  im  the  Laws  of 
Howd  Dka,  a  chess-board  is  allotted  as  the  rewai^  of  the  king's  prindpal  bard. 
Vide  Sir  TVistrem,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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become  a  fuual  amusemept  at  Florence ;  and  we  ate  i^  inlbnned  that 
in  the  year  11166,  a  Saracen  named  Buteccay  came  to  Florence,  and  in 
the  Palace  del  Popoloy  before  Count  Guido  Novello,  played  on  three 
chess-boards  at  one  ttme^  with  the  first  masters  in  Florence,  playing 
with  two  by  memory,  and  with  the  third  by  sight :  two  games  he  won, 
and  the  third  he  made  a  drawn  game  by  perpetual  dieck. 

The  laity,  however,  were  not  the  onW  admirers  of  this  interesting 
game,  for  it  appears  to  have  formed  one  of  the  recreations  ofMonackUm  j 
thus  in  the  statutes  of  the  Saxxnf  Hospital^  it  was  enacted, — **  Statui-* 
mus,  &c«  quod  nullns  magister,  vicemagister,  capeUanus,  perpetaus 
vel  condnctilius,  aut  aliqais  alius  minister,  vel  servitor  hoqHtalis  prsd^t 
dicti,  pro  tanpore  existens,  ad  tales,  cartas,  vel  aliquos  alios  jocoa 
Olicitos  et  prohibitos,  infra  hospitale  praodictum,  dam  vel  palam,  quo« 
quo  mode  ludet.  Poterint  tnkm  amni  tempore  ludere  ad  scaccos"  &c« 
MS.  Cott.  Cleop.  c.  V.  xxiiii.  a.  And  the  most  usual  time  of  the  day 
when  the  monks  were  permitted  to  recreate  themselves  in  this  manner, 
was  probably  after  dinner ;  for  we  are  told, 

The  zuDg  monkes  each  daie. 

After  met  goth  to  plai.  MS.  Barl  Qld,  fol  4. 

Robert  Holcot  *,  the  learned  Dominican  friar,  wrote  a  book  on  chess, 
and  of  course  played  the  game.  Jacopo  Dacciesoloy  or  Jacobus  de  CasoliSf 
another  Dominican,  wrote  on  chess  before  the  year  1200 ;  his  book 
is  entitled  **  liber  moralU  de  scaccor,'*  but  contains  no  rules  fbr  playing. 

*  Mr.  Tamer,  in  his  History  of  England,  yd.  U.  p.  591,  Bays,  <<  Anong  those 
authors  whose  researches  have  been  the  most  extensive  and  successful,  Holcot  the 
Dominican  friar,  who  flourished  about  1330,  deserves  particular  notice.  He  not 
only  wrote  some  Latin  commentaries  on  part  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  great  range  of  classical  authors  whom  he  quotes,  and  for  his  repeated 
encomiums  on  knowledge  and  literature ;  but  he  also  composed,  under  the  name, 
and  therefore  most  probably  with  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  (the  Eng- 
lish prelate  to  whom  Petrarch  addressed  the  letter  which  was  never  answered,)  the 
work  entitled  PkUo-lnbton ;  the  object  of  which  peculiarly  was,  to  exdte  a  love  of 
general  study  i  an  encouragement  of  new  books ;  a  desire  to  collect  them }  a  taste 
lor  the  liberal  arts ;  indul|^nce  for  poetry ;  and  an  increased  faciU^  to  students  to 
read  the  books  that  were  obtained.'^  The  work  is  492  of  the  HarL  MSS.  and  com- 
mences with  the  following  lines :  Indpit  prologue  ia  philibiblon  Ricl  dunelmenc' 
ep'i  que'  libr*  co'posuit  Robt'  Holcote  de  ordi'e  p'dicator^  s'b  no'i'e  d'c'i  ep*L  Vniu'sis 
zpi  fidelib'  ad  qnos  se'pti  p'se'tes  p'uen'i't  Rieard'  Bp*8  sahrte'  ia  iPno  sempif  nS,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  this  prologue^  which  occupies  four  pages  of  the  MS.,  follow  the 
contents : 

Incipiunt  capitula  philibiblon  Ricardi  dunelmensis  Epiacopi. 

%  Quare  thesaurus  Sapientis  pNC^ssimi  sit  in  libris 1 

Qnaliter  amor  libris  rationabiliter  debeatur 2 

Qnaliter  in  libris  emendis  sit  pretium  estimandum 3 

Qnerimonia  librorum  contra  dericos  jam  promotos 4 

Querimonia  librorum  contra  religiosos  possessionatos •  • 5 

•  Qoeiimonia  librorum  contra  religiosos  mendicantes 6 

Queiimonia  librorum  contra  bella • *     7 

De  multiplici  oportunitate  qnam  habuimns  librorom  copiam  conquirendi  ....     8 
J2uare  licet  opera  veterum  amplius  amaremus  non  turn  dampnamua  stadia 

modemomm 9 

De  successia  perfectionc  librorum 10 

Quare  libros  Uberalium  artium  protulimus  Uberalibus  viris 11 

Quare  libros  gramaticales  taau  diligentia  curavimus  revocare 12 

Quare  non  omnino  vileximus  Cabulas  poetamm 13 

Qui  deberent  esse  potissimi  librorum liilectores 14 

^Quotcommodaconfert  amorlibronim..... 15 
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A  copy  of  this  treatise  (in  small  4to.)  very  beautifully  written,  is  in' 
the  British  Museum,  MS.  Had.  No.  1275.  This  work  was  translated 
into  French  by  Jehan  de  Vignay,  a  monk,  a  copy  of  which  is  also  in 
the  British  Museum ;  the  MS.  has  these  lines  in  it, — '*  £t  suiret  du  jeu 
des  eschez  fut  translate  de  latin  en  j&ancois  pour  se  roy  iehan  de 
france  premier  de  ce  nom  par  frere  iehan  de  vignaj/t  hospitalier  de 
lord  de  hault  pas,**  &c.  It  is  from  this  French  version  that  Caxton 
translated  his  edition,  printed  in  1474  with  the  first  metal  types  used 
in  England. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  very  curious  MSS.  on  chess, 
which  have  been  consulted  in   drawing  up  the  present  essay;  and 
then  afterwards   pursue  my  inquiry  into  die  state  of  the  game  in 
Europe  during  the  ISth  and  14Ui  centuries. 
(To  be  continued. J 


SONNETS    FROM    FILICAJA. 

On  the  Death  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
Tnt  tree,  which  shaken  of  its  royal  boughs 

Gave  with  its  trunk  a  shelter  arid  a  shade — 

Whose  broad  and  toweriog  top  to  heaven  arose. 

High,  as  in  earth  its  roots  were  deeply  laid — 
Where  men  the  nest  of  all  their  hopes  had  made. 

Whence  Virtue  sought  support  amidst  her  woes, 

The  branches  of  whose  glory  broadly  spread 

From  the  far  West  to  where  the  Caspian  Hows — 
Yields,  as  its  massy  roots  are  rent  away. 

And  in  its  mighty  ruin  buries  all 

That  in  the  shelter  of  its  shadow  lay. 
It  sinks  as  if  the  solid  world  gave  way. 

Majestic  in  the  thunder  of  its  fall. 

And  mighty,  e'en  in  ruin  and  decay. 

To  Itah/. 
Where  is  thine  arm,  Italia? — ^\\niy  shouldst  thou 

Fight  with  the  strangers  ? — ^fierce  alike,  to  me 

Seem  thy  defender,  and  thine  enemy ; 

Both  were  thy  vassals  once — though  victors  now. 
Thus  dost  thou  guard  the  wreath  that  bound  thy  brow. 

The  wreck  of  perish'd  empire? — ^Whcn  to  thee 

Virtue  and  Valour  pledgee)  their  fealty. 

Was  this  thy  glorious  promise,  this  tny  vow  ? 
Go  then  :  reject  thine  ancient  worth,  and  wed 

Degenerate  Sloth  :  'midst  blood,  and  groans,  and  cries. 

Sleep  on,  all  heedless  of  the  loud  alanns. 
Sleep,  vile  adulteress :  from  thy  guilty  bed, 

Too  soon  th'  avenging  sword  shall  bid  thee  rise. 

Or  pierce  thee  slumbering  in  thy  minion's  arms.  G.  M. 

Qui  sit  meritorias  libros  noros  scribere  et  veteres  renovare 16 

De  delntahonestate  circti  libromm  cuBtodiam  adhibenda 17 

Quare  tantam  libroriim  coUexifflus  copiam  ad  communem  profecCum  acolarum 

et  non  solum  ad  propriam  voluptntem  w 18 

De  mode  commumcandi  stadentJhus  ommbus  libros  nostroB    19 

Ezhortatio  scolarium  ad  rependenda  pro  nobis  sufftragia  debitae  pietatia SO 

I  bave  preferred  giving  the  Latin  divested  of  its  abbreviations  for  the  sake  of 

classical  readers,  who  1  hope  will    pardon  my  digressing  into  so  long  a  note— the 

MS.  18  well  worth  a  careful  perusal. 
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LETTERS  FROM  SPAIN. 

BY  DON  LEUCADIO  DOBLADO. 

LETTER  X. 

Sevilie,  1805. 
When  the  last  census  was  made,  in  1787,  the  number  of  Spanish 
females  confined  to  the  cloister,  .  for  life,  amounted  to  thirty-two 
thousand.  That  in  a  country  where  wealth  is  small  and  ill  distributed, 
and  industry  languishes  under  innumerable  restraints,  there  should  be 
a  great  number  of  portionless  gentlewomen  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
match,  and  consequently  glad  of  a  dignified  asylum,  where  they  might 
secure  pea)ce  and  competence,  if  not  happiness,  is  so  perfectly  natural, 
that  the  founders  and  supporters  of  any  institution  intended  to  fulfil 
these  objects  would  deserve  to  be  reckoned  among  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity. But  the  cruel  and  wicked  church  law,  which,  aided  by  exter- 
nal force,  binds  the  nuns  with  perpetual  vows,  makes  the  convents 
for  females  the  Bastilles  of  superstition,  where  many  a  victim  lingers 
through  a  long  life  of  despair  or  insanity.  Though  I  do  not  mean  to 
enter  into  a  point  of  Theological  controversy,  I  find  it  impossible .  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  subject  without  expressing  my  utter  abhor* 
rence  and  detestation  of  the  cold  indifference  with  which  our  church 
looks  on  the  glaring  evil  consequences  of  some  of  its  laws,  when,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  doctrines,  they  might  be  either  repealed  or  amended 
without  relinquishing  any  of  her  claims.  The  authority  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  in  all  matters  of  church  government,  is  not  questioned  among 
Catholics.  Yet,  from  a  proud  affectation  of  infallibility,  even  upon 
such  points  as  the  most  violent  partisans  of  that  absurd  pretension  have 
never  ventured  to  place  within  its  reach,  the  church  of  Rome  has  been 
so  sparing  of  the  power  to  reform  her  laws,  that  it  might  be  suspected 
she  wished  to  abandon  it  by  prescription.  Always  ready  to  bind^  the 
heirs  of  Saint  Peter  have  shewn  themselves  extremely  averse  to  the 
more  humane  office  of  loosingon  earth,  except  when  it  served  the  pur- 
poses of  gain  or  ambition.  The  time,  I  believe,  will  never  come  when 
the  chun^  of  Rome  will  agree  to  make  concessions  on  what  are  caUed 
matters  offaiih.  But  I  cannot  discover  the  least  shadow  of  reason  or 
interest  for  the  obstinacy  which  preserves  unaltered  the  barbarous  laws 
relating  to  the  religious  vows  of  females ;  unless  it  be  that  vile  animal 
jealousy,  which  persons,  deprived  of  the  ^asures  of  love,  are  apt  to 
mistake  for  seal  in  the  cause  of  chastity :  such  zeal  as  your  Queen 
Elizabeth  felt  for  the  purity  of  her  maids. 

The  Nunneries  in  dbis  town  amount  to.  twenty^nine.  Of  these,  some 
are  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  jthe  Exnrs,  whose  rule  of  religi<ms 
life  they  profess ;  and  some  under  tha,t  of  the  Episcopal  See.  The 
last  generally  follow  the  monastic  ruliiS' of  Saint  Benedict,  Saint  Bernard, 
or  l^int  Jerom ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  same  su^riority  which 
ia  observable  in  the  secular  above  the  regular  clergy,  is  found  in  the 
nuns  under  the  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Some  of  the  last  inhabit  large 
cx>nvents,  whose  courts  and  gardens  allow  the  inhabitants  ample  space 
lor  exercise  and  amusement.  Instead  of  narrow  cells,  the  nuns  live 
in  a  comfortable  suite  of  apartments,  oflen  at  the  head  of  a  small  &mily 
of  younger  nuns  whom  tfa«y  have  educated,  or  of  pupib,  not  under «re« 
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ligbtts  vows,  whom  dieir  parents  i^ace  thei«  fb^  TheMfe^ 

in  fiusty  of  these  conimunities,  is  rather  collegiate  than  monastic;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  tyrannical  law  which  dqnrives  tho  professed  nuns  of 
their  liberty,  such  esublishments  would  be  &r  from  objectionable.  The 
dress  of  these  nuns  is  still  that  which  the  DuenaSf  or  elderly  matrons, 
wore  when  the  convents  were  founded,  with  the  addition  of  a  large 
Biantle,  black,  white,  or  blue,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  order, 
which  they  use  at  the  choir.  From  a  head-dress  not  unlike  that  whi^i, 
if  I  may  venture  upon  such  matters,  I  believe  ymi  call  a  mob-^ap^  hangs 
the  black  veil.  A  rosary,  or  chaplet  of  bladk  beads  with  a  cross  at  tlie 
end,  is  seen  hanging  over  the  neck  and  shoulders,  or  loosely  coiled  on 
a  leather  strap,  whidi  tightens  die  tunic  or  gown  to  the  waist.  Aslip  of 
doth  of  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  called  the  saifiularyi^  hanga 
down  to  the  feet  both  before  and  behind,  probably  with  a  view  to  con- 
eeal  every  outline  of  the  female  shape. 

The  mildness  of  these  monastic  rules  being  unsatisfactcnry  to  the  fiery 
spirit  of  bigotry,  many  convents  have  been  founded  under  the  title  at 
Refbrmedf  where,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  votaries, 
young  and  delicate  females  are  subjected  to  a  life  of  mivation  and 
hardship,  as  the  only  inMlible  method  of  obtaining  die  &vonr  of 
Heaven.  Their  dress  is  a  tunic  of  sackcloth,  tied  round  the  waist 
with  a  knotted  rope.  The  rule  allows  them  no  Linen  either  for  dothing 
or  bedding.  Woollen  of  the  coarsest  kind  frets  their  bodies,  day  and 
night,  even  during  the  burning  summers  of  the  South  of  Spain*  A 
mande  of  the  same  sackcloth  is  the  only  addition  which  die  ntms  make 
to  their  dress  in  winter,  while  their  feet,  shod  with  open  sandals,  sad 
without  either  socks  or  stockings,  are  exposed  to  the  sharp  winter 
blasts,  and  the  deadening  chill  of  the  brick  floors.  A  band  of  coarse 
Unen,  two  inches  in  breadth,  is  worn  by  the  Capuchin  nuns,  bound 
tight  six  or  eight  times  round  the  head,  in  remembrance,  it  is  said,  of  the 
crown  of  thorns;  and  such  is  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  rule,  that  it  does 
not  allow  this  band  to  be  taken  off  even  under  an  access  o£  fever.  A 
young  woman  that  takes  the  veil  in  any  of  the  reformed  convents  re- 
nounces the  sight  of  her  nearest  relations.  The  utmost  indulgence  as  to 
oommunicadon  with  parents  and  brothers  extends  to  a  short  conversation 
once  a  month,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  elder  nuns,  bdiind  a  tfaidi 
curtain  spread  on  the  mner  side  of  the  iron  grating,  whidi  completdy  in- 
tercepts the  view.  The  religious  vows,  however,  among  the  C^pudiin 
nuns  put  a  final  end  to  all  communicadon  between  parents  and  children. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  our  spedes  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  vrill  be  difficult  to  concdve  what  modve  can  influence'^ 
mind  of  a  young  creature  of  sixteen  thus  to  sacrifice  herself  upon  the 
altars  of  these  Molochs  whom  we  call  Saints  and  Patriarchs.  To  me 
these  horrid  effects  of  supersdtion  appear  so  natiural,  diat  I  only  vronder 
when  I  see  so  many  of  our  rdigious  young  females  still  out  of  the 
convent.  Remorse  and  mental  horrors  goad  some  young  men  into  the 
strictest  monasteries,  while  more  amiable,  though  equally  mistakcD 
views,  lead  our  females  to  a  similar  course  of  life.  We  are  taught  to 
believe  sdf-inflicted  pain  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  both  as  as 
atonement  for  crime,  and  a  token  of  thankfulness.  The  female  cha- 
raoler,  among  us,  is  a  sompound  of  the  most  ardent  fedings — ^vdie* 
meot  t»  deliriousness,  generous  to  devotedmass.     What  wonder,  then, 
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if,  early  ini|ir^88ed  wifh  the  lovdihess  atid  sufltrfngg  of  tm  idcarturt^ 
Deity,  ah  exquisitely  tender  mind  grow  restle^  and  disAattsfied  with  a 
world  aa  yet  known  only  throngh  ^  pictures  df  mortmt  fknatica,  and 
pant  afl^  the  mo^t'eflfeotual  means  of  givhig  her  celestial  loWr  an  un« 
questkmahk  proof  of  gratitude?  The  first  nascent  wish  of  Ia1di% 
^  veil  is  eagerly  watered  and  seoed  hy  a  eonftAsor,  who,  to  a  vio^ 
lent  iealousy  of  earthly  bridegrooms,  joins  a  confident  sense  of  meHt 
in  adding  one  virgin  ntorc  to  the  ten  thousand  of  th6  ^ritual  Harem* 
Fious  parents  tremble  to  place  thenrselves  b^ween  Ood  and  th^ 
daughter,  and  often  with  a  bleeding  heart  lead  h^  to  the  foot  of  th^ 
altar. 

There  is  an 'extreme  eagerness  in  the  Catholic  professors  of  e^lbacy; 
both  male  and  female,  to  decoy  young  persons  into  the  toils  fVdm  whidi 
they  themselves  cannot  escape.  Wi&  thf^  view  they  havig  disguised  tha 
awfiil  ceremony  which  cuts  ott  an  innocent  girl  fttrm  the  sweetMt 
hopes  of  nature,  with  the  pomp  and  gaiety  which  mankind  have  umuii«> 
nionsly  bestowed  on  the  triumph  of  legitimate  love.  The  whole  prd^ 
eess  which  condemns  a  female  **  to  wither  on  the  virgin  thorn,"  and 
^  live  a  barren  sister  all  her  life,^  is  studiously  made  to  represent  a 
wedding.  The  unconscious  victim,  generally  m*  her  fifteenth  y^iar^ 
finds  hersdf,  for  some  time  previous  to  her  taking  the  v6il,  the  queen-^ 
nay,  the  idol  of  the  whole  community  which  has  ^)ibtiiined  her  pt^f^^ 
ence.  She  is  constantly  addressed  by  the  name  of  bride,  and  sees 
nothing  but  gay  preparations  fot  the  expected  day  of  her  sprritual 
nuptials.  Attired  in  a  splendid  dress,  and  decked  with  all  the  jewetct  of 
her  fiunily  and  friends,  she  takes  public  leave  bf  her  acquaintance, 
visits,  on  her  way  to  the  convent,  several  other  nfimneties  to  be  seen 
and  admired  by  the  recluse  inhabitants,  and  even  the  crowd  which  col- 
lects in  her  progress  follows  her  with  tears  arid  blessings.  As  she  bp* 
proaches  the  church  of  her  monastery,  the  dignified  ecclesiastic  who  is 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  meets  the  intended  novice  at  the  door,  and 
leads  her  to  the  altar  amid  the  sounds  of  bells  andwusicalinstrnmentb; 
The  monastic  w^eds  are  blessed  by  the  priest  in  her  presence ;  and  having 
embraced  her  parents  and  nearest  relations,  she  is  led  by  the  lady  who 
^acts  as  brideVmaid  to  the  small  door  next  to  the  double  grating,  which 
separates  the  nuns'  chohr  firom  the  body  of  the  church.  A  curtain  is 
drawn  whOe  the  abbess  cuts  off  the  hair  of  the  novice,  and  strips  hei^ 
of  her  worldly  ornaments.  On  the  removal  of  the  curtain  she  appears 
in  the  monastic  garb,  surrounded  by  the  nuns  bearing  lighted  taperS, 
her  face  covered  widi  the  white  veil  of  probattonship,  fixed  on  the  head 
by  a  wreath  of  flowers.  After  the  Te  Deum,  or  some  other  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  the  friends  of  the  fkmily  adjourn  to  the  Locittnry^  or  visit- 
ing-room, where  a  collation  of  ices  and  sweetmeats  is  served  in  ^e 
presence  of  the  mock  bride,  who,  with  the  principal  nuns,  attends 
behind  the  grating  which  separates  the  visitors  from  the  inmates  of 
the  convent.  In  the  more  austere  convents  the  j[>arting  visit  is  Omitted, 
and  the  sight  of  the  novice  in  the  white  veil,  ranmediately  after  hav- 
ing her  hair  cut  off,  is  the  last  which,  for  a  whole  year,  is  granted  to 
the  parents.  They  again  see  her  on  the  day  when  she  binds  herself 
with  the  irrevocable  vows,  never  to  behold  her  more,  unless  they  should 
live  to  see  her  again  crowned  with  flowers,  when  she  is  laid  in  the  grave. 

Instances  of  novices  quit^ng  the  convent  during  the  year  of  proba- 
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tion  are  extremely  rare.  The  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil  is  too  solemn, 
and  bears  too  much  the  character  of  a  public  engagement,  to  aHow  full 
liberty  of  choice  during  the  subsequent  noviciate.  The  timid  mind  of 
a  girl  shrinks  horn  the  idea  of  appearing  again  in  the  world,  under  the 
tacit  reproach  of  fickleness  and  relaxed  devotion.  The  nuns,  besides, 
do  not  forget  their  arts  during  the  nominal  trial  of  the  victim,  and  she 
liyes  a  whole  year  the  object  of  their  caresses.  Nuns,  in  fact,  who, 
^fter  profession,  would  have  given  their  lives  for  a  day  of  free  breath- 
ing out  of  their  prison,  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  know ;  but  I  can- 
not recollect  more  than  one  instance  of  a  novice  quitting  the  convent ; 
and  that  was  a  woman  of  obscure  birth,  on  whom  public  opinion  bad 
30  influence. 

That  many  nuns,  especially  in  the  more  liberal  convents,  live  happy, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  possess  in- 
-dubitable  evidence  of  the  exquisite  misery  which  is  the  lot  of  some  un- 
fortunate females,  under  similar  circumstances.  I  shall  mention  only 
one  case,  in  actual  existence,  with  which  I  am  circumstantially  ac- 
quainted. 

A  lively  and  interesting  girl  of  fifteen,  poor,  though  connected  with 
some  of  the  first  gentry  in  this  town,  having  received  her  education 
under  an  aunt  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  wealthy,  and  not  austere,  Fran- 
jciscan  convent,  came  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  see  the  worldy  previous  to 
her  taking  the  veil.  I  oflen  met  the  intended  novice  at  the  house  of 
one  of  her  relations,  where  I  visited  daily.  She  had  scarcely  been  a 
fortnight  out  of  the  cloister,  when  that  world  she  had  learned  to  abhor 
in  description,  was  so  visibly  and  rapidly  winning  her  affections,  that 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  she  could  hardly  disguise  her  aversion  to 
the  veil.  The  day,  however,  was  now  fast  approaching  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  ceremony,  without  her  feeling  sufficient  resolution  to  de- 
cline it.  Her  father,  a  good  but  weak  man,  she  knew  too  well,  could 
not  protect  her  from  the  ill  treatment  of  an  unfeeling  mother,  whose 
vanity  was  concerned  in  thus  disposing  of  a  daughter  for  whom  she  had 
no  hopes  of  finding  a  suitable  match.  The  kindness  of  her  aunt,  the 
good  nun  to  whom  the  distressed  girl  was  indebted  for  the  happiness  of 
her  childhood,  formed,  besides,  too  strong  a  contrast  with  th^  unkind- 
ness  of  the  unnatural  mother,  not  to  give  her  wavering  mind  a  strong 
though  painful  bias  towards  the  cloister.  To  this  were  added  all  the 
arts  of  pious  seduction  so  common  among  the  religious  of  both  sexes. 
The  preparations  for  the  approaching  solemnity  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
industriously  got  forward  with  the  greatest  publicity.  Verses  were 
circulated,  in  which  her  confessor  sang  the  triumph  of  Divine  Love 
over  the  wily  suggestions  of  the  impious.  The  wedding-dress  was  shewn 
to  every  acquaintance,  and  due  notice  of  the  appointed  day  was  given 
to  fiiends  and  relatives.  But  the  fears,  and  aversion  of  the  devoted 
victim  grew  in  proportion  as  she  saw  herself,  more  and  more  involved 
in  the  toils  she  had  wanted  courage  to  burst  when  she  first  felt  them. 

It  was  in  company  with  my  firiend  Seandro,  with  whose  private  his* 
tory  you  are  well  acquainted  *,  that  I  often  met  the  unfortunate  Maria 
Francisca.     His  efforts  to  dissuade  her  from  the-  rash  step  she  waa 
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going  to  take,  and  the  warm  language  in  which  he  spoke  to  her  father 
on  that  subject,  had  made  her  look  upon  him  as  a  warm  and  sincere 
friend.  The  unhappy  girl,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  she  was  to  take 
the  veil,  repaired  to  church,  and  sent  him  a  message,  without  mention- 
ing her  name,  that  a  female  penitent  requested  his  attendance  at  the 
confessional.  With  painful  surprise  he  found  the  future  novice  at  his 
feet,  in  a  state  bordering  on  distraction.  When  a  flood  of  tears  had 
allowed  her  utterance,  she  told  him  that,  for  want  of  another  friend  in 
the  whole  world  to  whom  she  could  disclose  her  feelings,  she  came  to 
him,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  confession,  but  because  she 
trusted  he  would  listen  with  pity  to  her  sorrows.  With  a  warmth  and 
eloquence  above  her  years,  she  protested  that  the  distant  terrors  of 
eternal  punishment,  which,  she  feared,  might  be  the  consequence  of  her 
determination,  could  not  deter  her  firom  the  step  by  which  she  was 
going  to  escape  the  incessant  persecution  of  her  mother.  In  vain  did 
my  friend  volunteer  his  assistance  to  extricate  her  from  the  appalling 
difficulties  which  surrounded  her :  in  vain  did  he  offer  to  wait  upon  the 
archbishop,  and  implore  his  interference:  no  offers,  no  persuasions 
could  move  her.  She  parted  as  if  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  scaffold, 
and  the  next  day  she  took  the  veil. 

The  real  kindness  of  her  aunt,  and  the  treacherous  smiles  of  the  other 
nans,  supported  the  pining  novice  through  the  year  of  probation.  The 
scene  I  beheld  when  she  was  bound  with  the  perpetual  vows  of  monas- 
tic life»  is  one  which  I  cannot  recollect  without  an  actual  sense  of 
suffocation.  A  solemn  mass,^  performed  with  all  the  splendour  which 
that  ceremony  admits,  preceded  the  awful  oaths  of  the  novice.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  she  approached  the  superior  of  the  order.  A 
pen,  gaily  ornamented  with  artificial  flowers,  was  put  into  her  trembling 
hand,  to  sign  the  engagement  for  life,  on  which  she  was  about  to  enter. 
Then,  standing  before  the  iron-grate  of  the  choir,  she  began  to  chaunt, 
in  a  weak  and  fainting  voice,  the  act  of  consecration  of  herself  to  God; 
but,  having  uttered  a  few  words,  she  fainted  into  the  arms  of  the  sur- 
rounding nuns.  This  was  attributed  to  mere  fatigue  and  emotion. 
No  sooner  had  the  means  employed  restored  to  the  victim  the  powers 
of  speech,  than,  with  a  vehemence  which  those  who  knew  not  her 
circumstances  attributed  to  a  fresh  impulse  of  holy  zeal,  and  in  which 
the  few  that  were  in  the  painful  secret  saw  nothing  but  the  madness  of 
despair,  she  hurried  over  the  remaining  sentences,  and  sealed  her  doom 
for  ever. 

The  real  feelings  of  the  new  votaress  were,  however,  too  much 
suspected  by  her  more  bigoted  or  more  resigned  fellow-prisoners; 
and  time  and  despair  making  her  less  cautious,  she  was  soon  looked 
upon  as  one  likely  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  whole  order,  by  divulging 
the  secret  diat  it  is  possible  for  a  nun  to  feel  impatient  under  her  vows. 
The  storm  of  conventual  persecution,  (the  fiercest  and  most  pitiless 
of  all  that  breed  in  the  human  heart,)  had  been  lowering  over  the 
unhappy  young  woman  during  the  short  time  which  her  aunt,  the 
prioress,  survived.  But  when  death  had  left  her  friendless,  and 
exposed  to  the  tormenting  ingenuity  of  a  crowd  of  female  zealots, 
whom  she  could  not  escape  for  an  instant,  unable  to  endure  her  misery, 
she  resolutely  attempted  to  drown  herself.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  ineffectual.    And  now  the  merciless  character  of  Catholic  super- 
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•tition  appeared  in  its  Aill  glare.  The  mother^  widumt 
whose  character  no  judicial  steps  could  be  taken  to  prove  tlie  inva- 
lidity of  the  profession,  was  dead ;  and  some  relations  and  friends  of 
the  poor  prisoner  were  moved  by  her  sufferings  to  apply  to  the  church 
for  relief.  A  suit  was  instituted  for  this  purpose  before  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  and  the  clearest  evidence  adduced  of  the  indirect 
compulsion  which  had  been  used  in  the  case.  But  the  whole  order 
of  Saint  Francis,  considering  their  honour  at  stake,  rose  against  their 
rebellious  subject,  and  the  judges  sanctioned  her  vows  as  voluntary 
and  valid.  She  lives  still  in  a  state  approaching  to  madness,  and  death 
alone  can  break  her  chains. 

Such  an  instance  of  misery  is,  I  hope,  one  of  those  extreme  cases 
which  seldom  take  place,  and  more  seldom  transpire.  The  ccnnmon 
source  of  suffering  among  the  Catholic  recluses  proceeds  from  a  c^- 
tain  degree  of  religious  melancholy,  which,  dombmed  with  such  com- 
plunts  as  originate  in  perpetual  confinement,  affect  more  or  less  the 
greater  number. 

The  mental  disease  to  which  I  allude  is  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Eicripuhsj  and  might  be  called  religious  anxiety.  It  is  the 
natural  state  of  a  mind  perpetually  dwelling  on  hopes  connected  with 
an  invisible  world,  and  anxiously  practising  means  to  avoid  an  un- 
happy lot  in  it,  which  keep  the  apprehended  danger  for  ever  present  to 
the  imagination.  Consecration  for  life  at  the  altar  promises,  it  is  true* 
increased  happiness  in  the  world  to  come;  but  the  numerous  and 
difficult  duties  attached  to  the  religious  profession,  multiply  the  hazards 
of  eternal  misery  with  the.  chance  of  failure  in  their  performance ;  and 
wrhile  the  plain  Christian's  offences  against  the  moral  law  are  eften 
considered  as  mere  frailties,  those  of  the  professed  votary  seldom 
escape  the  aggravation  of  sacrileffe.  The  odious  diligence  of  the 
Catholic  moralists  has  raked  together  an  endless  catalogue  of  sins,  by 
thought,  wordf  and  deed^  to  ev6Bry  one  of  which  the  punishment  of  etem^ 
flames  has  been  assigned.  This  list,  alike  hortible  and  disgusting, 
haunts  the  imagination  of  the  unfortunate  devotee,  till,  reduced  to  a 
iftate  of  perpetual  anxiety,  she  can  neither  think,  speak,  nor  act,  without 
discovering  in  every  vital  motion  a  sin  which  invalidates  all  her  past 
sacrifices,  and  dooms  her  painful  effbrts  after  Christian  perfection  to 
end  in  everlasting  misery.  Absolution,  which  adds  boldness  to  the 
resolute  and  profligate,  becomes  a  fresh  source  of  disquietude  to  a 
tSmid  and  sickly  mind.  Doubts  innumerable  disturb  the  unha^^y  suf- 
ferer, not,  however,  as  to  the  power  of  die  priest  in  granting  pardon, 
but  respecting  her  own  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  without  which  to 
receive  absolution  is  a  sacrilege.  These  agonizing  fears,  cherished 
and  fed  by  the  small  circle  of  objects  to  which  a  nun  is  confined,  are 
generally  incurable,  and  usually  terminate  in  an  untimely  death,  or 
insanity. 

There  are,  however,  constitutions  and  tempers  to  which  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  nunnery  seems  natural  and  congenial.  Women  of  unanoi- 
mon  cleverness  and  judgment,  whose  strength  of  mind  preserves  theia 
in  a  state  of  rational  happiness,  are  sometimes  found  in  the  cloisters. 
But  the  true,  the  genuine  nun — such,  I  mean,  as,  unincumbered  by  a 
barbarous  rule,  and  blessed  with  that  Liliputian  activity  of  mind 
which  can  convert  a  parlour  or  a  kitchen  into  an  universe — presents  a 
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tnott  ciuriotta  modifld^tion  of  that  amusiiup  character,  the  old  maid. 
Like  their  virgin  sisters  all  over  the  world,  tney  too  have,  more  or  less, 
a  flirting  period,  of  which  the  confessor  is  always  the  ha{^y  and 
exclusive  ohject.  The  heart  and  soul  of  almost  every  nun  not  passed 
fifty  are  centred  in  the  priest  that  directs  her  conscience.  The  con- 
vent messengers  are  seen  about  the  town  with  lots  of  spiritual  biUtis^ 
douXf  in  search  of  a  soothing  line  from  the  ghostly  fathers.  The  nuns 
not  only  address  them  by  that  endearing  name,  but  will  not  endure 
from  them  the  common  form  of  speech  in  the  third  person: — they 
must  be  ttUoyS,  as  children  are  by-  their  parents.  Jealousy  is  a  fre- 
quent symptom  of  this  nameless  attachment ;  and  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  every  nun  to  have  exclusive  possession  of  her  confessor,  few 
will  allow  the  presence  of  a  rival  within  their  own  convent. 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  cast  an  imputation  of  levity  on  the  class 
of  Spanish  females  which  I  am  describing.  Instances  of  gross  miscon- 
duct are  extremely  rare  among  the  nuns.  Indeed,  the  physical  barriers 
which  protect  their  virtue  are  fully  adequate  to  guard  them  against 
the  dangers  of  a  most  unbounded  mental  intimacy  with  their  confessors. 
Neither  would  I  suggest  the  idea  that  nothing  but  obstacles  of  this 
kind  keeps  them,  in  all  cases,  within  the  bounds  of  modesty.  My 
only  object  is  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  unfeelingness  of  a  system 
which,  while  it  surrounds  the  young  recluses  with  strong  walls,  massive 
gates,  and  spiked  windows,  grants  them  the  most  intimate  communi- 
cation with  a  man— oflen  a  young  man — that  can  be  carried  on  in 
words  and  writing.  The  struggle  between  the  heart  thus  barbarously 
tried,  and  the  unnatural  duties  of  the  religious  state,  though  somedmei 
a  mystery  to  the  modest  sufierer,  is  plainly  visible  in  most  of  the 
young  captives. 

About  the  age  of  fifty,  (for  spiritual  flirtation  seldom  exhausts 
itself  before  that  age,)  the  genuine  nun  has  settled  every  feeling  and 
affection  upon  that  shifting  centre  of  the  universe,  which,  like  some 
circles  in  astronomy,  changes  with  every  step  of  the  individual — I  mean 
seif.  It  has  been  observed  that  no  European  language  possesses  a 
true  equivalent  for  your  English  word  contort ;  and,  considering  the 
state  of  this  country,  Spanish  would  have  Uttle  diance  of  producing  a 
similar  substantive,  were  it  not  for  some  of  our  nuns,  who,  as  they 
make  a  constant  pactical  study  of  the  subject,  may,  at  length,  enrich 
our  dictionary  with  a  name  for  what  they  know  so  well  without  it. 
Their  comforts,  however,  poor  souls !  are  still  of  an  inferior  kind,  and 
arise  chiefly  from  the  indulgence  of  that  temper,  which,  in  the  language 
of  your  ladies'  maids ,  makes  their  mistresses  very  particular;  and  which, 
by  a  strange  application  of  the  word,  confers  among  us  the  name  of 
impertinente.  l^e  squeamishness,  fastidiousness,  and  morbid  sensi- 
bility ^f  nuns,  make  that  name  a  proverbial  reproach  against  every 
sort  of  affected  delicacy.  As  great  and  wealthy  nunneries  possess 
considerable  influence,  and  none  can  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  Holy 
Sisters  {MotkerSf  as  they  are  called  by  the  Spaniards,)  without  acco- 
modating themselves  to  the  tone  and  manners  of  the  society,  every 
person,  male  or  female,  connected  with  it,  acquires  a  peculiar  mincing 
air,  which  cannot  be  mistaken .  by  an  experienced  observer.  But  in 
none  does  it  appear  more  ludicrously  than  in  the  old-fashioned  mm" 
doctors.    Their  patience  in  listening  to  long,  minute,  and  often-told 
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reports  of  cases ;  the  mock  authority  with  which  they  enforce  their 
prescriptions,  and  the  peculiar  wit  they  employ  to  raise  the  spirits  of 
their  patients,  would,  in  a  more  free  country,  furnish  comedy  with  a 
most  amusing  character.  Some  years  ago,  a  very  stupid  practitioner 
bethought  hitnself  of  taking  orders,  thus  to  unite  the  spiritual  and 
bodily  leech  for  the  convenience  of  nuns.  The  Pope  granted  him  a 
dispensation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  which  forbids  priests  practising 
physic,  and  he  found  himself  unrivalled  in  powers  among  the  faculty. 
The  scheme  succeeded  so  well  that  our  doctor  sent  home  for  a  lad, 
his  nephew,  whom  he  has  brought  up  in  this  two-fold  trade,  which, 
for  want  of  direct  heirs,  of  which  priests  in  this  country  cannot  boast, 
is  likely  to  be  per^tuated  in  the  collateral  branches  of  that  family. 
With  regard  to  their  curative  system,  as  it  applies  to  the  soul,  I  am  a 
very  incompetent  judge :  the  body,  I  know — at  least  the  half-spiritual- 
ized bodies  of  the  nuns — they  treat  exclusively 'with  syrups.  This  is 
a  fact  of  which  I  have  a  melancholy  proof  in  a  near  relation,  a  most 
amiable  young  woman,  who  was  allowed  to  drop  into  an  early  grave, 
while  her  growing  disease  was  opposed  with  nothing  but  syrup  of 
violets !  I  must  add,  however,  that  the  wary  doctor,  not  forgetting 
the  ghostly  concerns  of  his  patient,  never  omitted  to  add  a  certain  dose 
of  Agnus  Castas  to  every  ounce  of  the  syrup ;  a  practice  to  which,  he 
once  told  a  friend  of  mine,  both  he  and  his  uncle  most  religiously 
adhered  when  attending  young  nuns,  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
making  their  religious  duties  more  easy.  L.  D. 
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Or  !  cease,  and  never  sing  again 

(Or  not  to  me)  that  moumful  strain  ; 

For  round  my  heart  its  echoes  rolPd 

All  the  pangs  1  felt  of  old : 

Waked  the  thought  of  prospects  blighted. 

Friends  too  long,  too  well  believed. 
Fond  affections  unrequited, 

Faults  and  follies  unretrieved : — 
Waked  regret  and  shame  in  me» 

Who  on  a  reckless  idol's  shrine, 
With  passionate  prodigality. 

Cast  a  heart  so  warm  as  mine. 
Sad  they  spoke— oh,  vainly  check'd. 

Pours  a  flood  of  bitter  tears ; 
For  health  departed,  spirits  wreck'd. 

And  aimless  life's  declining  years. 
Spoke  of  all  I  've  borne  to  prove — 

All  hopeless,  fruitless,  thankless  still ! 
The  long  devotion  of  a  love 

Time  cannot  cure,  nor  absence  chill. 
Then  wonder  not  if  I  implore 
To  hear  those  touching  sounds  no  more  : 
I  should  not  weep  to  this  excess. 
Did  my  heart  own  their  sweetness  less. 
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STATE    OF    RELIGION    IN    THE    HIGHLANDS. 

The  two  principal  distinctions  in  the  religion  of  the  Highlanders  are 
the  Presbyterian  and  the  Roman  Catholic.  The  latter,  with  few  ex- 
dictions,  is  confined  to  the  county  of  Inverness,  particularly  to  the 
districts  of  Lochaber,  Moydart,  Arasaik,  Morrer,  Knoydart,  and  Strath 
Glass,  and  to  the  islands  of  Cannay,  Eig,  South  Ouist,  and  Barra, 
where  the  adherents  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  are  equal,  if  not 
superior  in  number,  to  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation.  There  are 
likewise  a  few  Episcopalians,  chiefly  among  the  gentry ;  and  I  heard 
of  some  Methodists  and  Anabaptists.  To  these  may  be  added  some 
seceders  from  the  Scotch  church,  whose  consciences  rebel  against  ec- 
clesiastical patronage,  but  whose  points  of  faith  know  no  dissimilarity, 
and  who  wander  about  the  country  praying  and  preaching  at  their  own 
discretion. 

The  religion  of  a  Highlander  is  peaceable  and  unobtrusive.  He 
never  arms  himself  with  quotations  from  Scripture  to  carry  on  offensive 
operations.  There  is  no  inducement  for  him  to  strut  about  in  the  garb 
of  piety,  in  order  to  attract  respect,  as  his  own  conduct  insures  it. 
Not  being  perplexed  by  doubt,  he  wants  no  one  to  corroborate  his 
faith.  Upon  such  a  subject,  therefore,  he  is  silent,  unless  invited  to 
the  conversation,  and  then  he  entertains  it  with  solemnity  and  reve- 
rence. The  relationship  between  him  and  his  Creator  is  more  in  his 
heart  than  on  his  tongue.  I  believe  his  religious  feelings  to  be  as  sin- 
cere as  they  are  simple  and  unassuming ;  and  that  moral  precepts  are 
more  congenial  to  his  disposition  than  mysteries. 

That  this  should  be  the  character  of  Papists  as  well  as  Protestants, 
may  possibly  create  astonishment.  I  could  not  discover  any  difference ; 
and  my  own  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  clergymen  with  whom 
1  have  conversed.  They  have  invariably  stated,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions on  this  point,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  equally  good  mem- 
bers of  society,  and  equally  quiet  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  tenets,  with 
their  own  Presbyterian  parishioners  ;  and  moreover  they  paid  the  same 
compliment  to  the  priests. 

Another  circumstance,  still  more  astonishing,  is,  that  Protestants 
and  Papists,  so  oflen  pronounced  to  b^  eternally  inimical,  live  here  in 
chanty  and  brotherhood.  On  neither  side  is  humanity  forgotten  in 
their  doctrine  of  divinity.  The  world,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  under- 
stand that  distinctions  in  worship  do  not  necessarily  imply  distinctions 
in  our  nature  ;  and  that  our  fellow-beings  of  opposite  rebgions  are  as 
capable  of  love  and  friendship,  of  benevolence  and  sympathy,  as  those 
who  kneel  on  the  same  hassock,  or  chaunt  the  same  psalm.  In  Fort 
William  there  is  the  Scotch  church,  and  the  Episcopal  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, know  no  division,  except  at  the  doors  of  their  respective  places 
of  worship.*     On  a  Sunday  morning  they  may  be  seen  in  the  street, 

'  *  Pennant,  speaking  of  the  island  of  Cannay,  says,  **  The  minister  and  ttfe 
Popish  priest  reside  in  Eig;  but,  by  reason  of  the  turbulent  seas  that  divide  these 
isles,  are  very  seldom  able  to  attend  their  flocks.  I  admire  the  moderation  of  their 
congregations,  who  attend  the  pre4iching  of  either  indifferently  as  they  happen  to 
arrive.    As  the  Scotch  are  osconomists  in  religion,  I  would  recommend  the  practice 
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and  approadiing  by  the  lereral  roads,  conversing  togedier  **  in  mdtf 
of  spirit  and  in  die  bond  of  peace,"  till  the  tilntf  arrives  for  their  se- 
paration, when  eadi  man  bends  his  coarse  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience,  without  note  or  comment  from  the  others ;  and 
when  the  assemblies  are  dismissed,  they  meet  again  as  cordially  as  they 
parted.  The  advocate  for  intolerance  will  say,  such  a  people  must 
either  be  lukewarm  and  indifferent,  or  the  thing  is  impossible.  Not 
at  all.  They  are  truly  earnest  in  their  devotion.  The  same  spirit  <^ 
charity  is  diffused  throughout  fiunilies.  A  master  does  not  require  his 
servants  to  think  as  he  thmks ;  he  merely  requires  them  to  do  as  they 
are  bid.  A  husband  is  not  o£Eended  because  his  wife  loves  consulv- 
stantiation  better  than  transubstantiation,  provided  she  loves  him.  As 
for  their  children,  they  easily  come  to  an  agreement  about  them,  if 
they  agree  in  every  thing  else.  I  visited  a  family,  where  the  master 
of  the  house  and  lus  sons  are  Roman  Cathohcs,  his  wife  and  daughter 
Episcopalians,  and  the  tutor  a  Presbyterian.  What  a  mixture !  And 
does  it  not  lead  to  confusion  and  wrangling  ?  By  no  means ;  quite 
the  contrary.  It  is  a  daily  lesson  of  good-will  and  kind-hearted  for- 
bearance, and  every  one  in  the  house  is  benefited  by  it. 

Much  as  I  am  partial  to  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  I  am  un- 
willing to  ascribe  this  generous  toleration  in  social  life  to  their  own  pe- 
culiar disposition.  Would  not  all  men  act  towards  each  other  in  the 
same  manner,  were  there  no  external  influence  employed  to  goad  and 
sting  them  into  hatred  ?  Who  will  believe  we  are  cursed  with  an  in- 
nate horror  at  those  who  differ  from  us  in  sacred  interpretations,  or  in 
metaphysical  conjectures?  Let  us  not  entertain  so  humiliating  an 
idea.  Mankind  are  naturally  averse  to  enmity ;  for  it  not  only  dis- 
turbs their  better  feelings,  but  there  is  personid  danger  in  it.  Every 
individual  likes  peace  better  than  war ;  though  there  are  certain  stimu- 
lants which  will  infallibly  make  him  fight.  So  likewise  will  anathemas 
from  the  pulpit  turn  a  peaceful  congregation  into  a  set  of  persecuting* 
zealots.  To  the  honour  of  the  Highland  clergy,  they  are  guiltless  of 
employing  their  power  for  so  atrocious  a  purpose ;  and  indeed  their 
tenets  are  not  exclusive.  Then  again,  the  great  cause  in  fevour  of 
their  tranquillity,  no  political  advantage  can  be  gained  by  setting  these 
people  at  variance.  It  is  to^  the  absence  of  these  ^  spirit-stirring 
drums,"  and  not  to  the  Higl^nders  themselves,  that  we  are  to  attri- 
bute their  freedom  firom  the  bitterness  of  superstition. 

The  Lowlanders  are  continually  lamenting  that  the  ministers  of  die 
Highland  church  are  deficient  in  education.  That  this  is  partly  true 
cannot  be  dissembled.  Several  have  been  described  to  me  in  terms 
unfavourable  to  members  of  a  learned  profession ;  and  I  have  acddent- 

of  one  of  the  little  Swiss  mixed  cantons,  who,  throngfa  mere  frugalitr,  kept  bat  one 
divine ;  a  moderate  honest  fellow,  who,  steering  clear  of  controTersial  points,  held 
forth  to  the  Calyinist  flock  on  one  part  of  the  day,  and  to  his  Cathofic  on  the  other. 
He  lived  long  among  them  mnch  respected,  and  died  lamented." — Scotland,  voL  iL 
page  316. 

Mr.  Matthews  likewise,  in  his  «  ^imjj  of  an  Inyalid,"  describes  Switzerland  as 
a  country  '*  where  the  bitterness  of  religious  differences  is  softened  by  the  kindly 
feelings  of  hnman  brotherhood."  But  this  character  u  not  peculiar  to  moun- 
taineers, as  it  belongs  equally  to  (he  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. — ^What  a 
lesson  to  other  conndries  * 
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ally  met  with  iome  few  who  answered  the  description.  On  tlie  other 
handy  there  are  among  them  men  of  learning  and  science,  of  high  in* 
tellectual  powers,  and  of  liberal  principles.  Those  who  accuse  so 
many  of  their  clergy  of  being  ignorant  fanatics,  ought,  at  the  same 
time,  to  do  justice  to  their  philosophers.  It  is  fortunate,  however, 
that  none  of  dieir  enthusiasts  attack  the  creeds  of  others.  Their  zeal 
takes,  perhaps,  as  uncharitable,  though  certainly  not  so  pernicious  a 
course.  They  do  not  hold  up  other  churches  to  detestation,  but  are 
content  to  mdke  their  hearers  detest  themselves.  A  God  of  terror  and 
the  slender  chance  of  escape  from  eternal  punishment  it  their  constant 
theme.  Such  a  doctrine  may  be  convenient,  as  it  reqinres  less  abihty 
to  excite  fear  than  to  inspire  hope.  Their  congregations  Usten  with 
as  much  awe  as  they  would  to  a  ghost  story,  ao^  finding  their  appre- 
hensions alarmed,  are  apt  to  place  it  to  Uie  account  of  a  pious  in* 
fluence  working  on  their  souls.  Hearing  one  of  these  ministers  ad- 
dress a  table  of  communicants,  and  observing  "  his  lengthened  diin, 
hia  tumed-up  snout,  his  eldritch  squed  and  gestures,"  I  was  curious 
to  learn  the  nature  of  his  Ga^c  hanmgue ;  when  it  was  told  me  he  waa 
questioning  the  probability  of  more  than  two  among  them  having  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  worthily,  and  doubting  if  more  than  one  would 
obtain  salvation :  now  he  is  a  great  favourite  of  the  multatnde.  But, 
aa  I  have  already  remarked,  such  preachers  form  only  a  part  of  the 
Highland  church ;  the  better  part  are  very  distinct.  I  have  been  in 
company  with  some  of  their  clergy,  who  cannot  fail  in  engaging  the 
highest  admiration  and  esteem :  men  not  merelv  of  general  know^ 
l^Ue»  but  of  general  humanity :  neither  formal  nor  sanctified  in 
their  own  deportment,  nor  envious  of  the  cheerfidneas  of  odiers.  Not 
content  with  attending  to  the  spiritual  wdifieure  of  their  parishioners, 
they  assist  them  in  their  temporal  affairs ;  and  are  more  amdous  to 
make  good  members  of  society  than  bad  theologians.  Chaucer's 
^  good  country  parson,"  and  Groldsmith's  "  village  preacher,"  are  hera 
shewn  ta  be  something  more  than  the  mere  comage  of  a  poet's  brain. 

Even  at  this  time  ^desiastical  penance  ia  enforced,  in  some  of  the 
remoter  districts,  with  as  much  rigour  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Kirk. 
The  cutt^toolf  their  only  relic  of  popery,  long  banished  firom  the 
Lowlands,  is  yet  to  be  found  amppg  the  hills,  in  spite  of  the  argumenta 
of  common  sense,  and  (what  is  more  difficult  to  withstand)  the  world'a 
ridicule.  In  other  respects,  likewise,  their  church  discipline  is  carried 
to  a  harsh  extreme.  Instapces  of  excommunication,  which  not  only 
deprive  the  devoted  sinner,  but  also  his  children,  of  all  religious  rites, 
are  stiU  to  be  met  with  in  9ome  of  the  parishes.  Notices  have  been 
publicly  delivered  in  churches  that  all  parsons  who  had,  during  the 
preceding  year,  been  guilty  of  profaning  the  Sabbath,  even  in  so  small 
a  degree  as  the  writing  of  a  letter,  should  be  debarrdl  from  the  com- 
munion-table. This,  one  of  the  elders  assured  me,  was  a  *'  wholesome 
aeverity,"  while  he  himself  sat  replenishing  his  rummer  of  whisky-punch 
for  the  third  timet  and  that  too  on  a  Sunday  evening,— 4>nt  punch,  aa 
the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild  argues,. "  is  no  wh^e  foibidden  in 
Scripture."  Not  long  ago,  a  minbter  took  it  into  his  head  to  keep  two 
books,  white  and  blacky  wherein  he  set  down  the  names  of  the  righteoua 
and  the  unrighteous  Uiroughout  his  parish.  The  idea,  if  not  badly 
imagined,  was  badly  execu^ ;  he  should  have  kept  a  sevenfold  book 
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fbr  the  grei/s.     Possibly  the  hint  was  taken  from  the  following  lines  in 
the  "  Frere*s  Tale  :" 

•*  They  weren  in  the  archedeken't  book  ; 
Than  had  he  thur^h  his  jurisdiction 
Power  to  don  on  hem  correction." 

It  is  however  gratifying  to  add,  that  there  are  few  who  regard  the 
examples  of  clerical  authority  otherwise  than  with  a  smile,  the  delin- 
quents themselves  excepted.  The  Highland  clergy  demand  so  much 
respect  for  their  charitable  demeanour  towards  the  followers  of  a  fiuth, 
to  the  tenets  of  which  they  feel  the  greatest  abhorrence,  that  I  have 
unwillingly  alluded  to  any  thing  in  their  dispraise.  Nor  porhaps  should 
I  have  said  a  word  upon  so  ungracious  a  subject,  had  not  their  want  of 
a  suitable  education  been  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  public  papers  of 
Scotland,  and  that  without  paying  due  honour  either  to  their  men  of 
learning,  or  to  their  liberality. 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  general  mode  of  worship  afnong  the  Pres- 
byterians ;  yet  many  are  unaicquainted  with  their  custom  of  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  in  the  open  air, — the  grandest  religious  ceremony  I 
ever  beheld.  The  crowds  which  assemble  from  all  parts  render  thm 
churches  inadequate  for  the  occasion.  It  is  held  once  a  year,  and,  in 
some  parishes,  only  once  in  two  years.  I  attended  one  at  Loch  Inver  in 
Sutherland,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  rugged  tract  of  mountains,  where 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  work  of  man  can  be  perceived.  At  another  time 
a  stranger  might  have  arrived  there,  and,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  scene, 
mourned  over  the  cruel  depopulation  of  the  country.  Now  it  was  like 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  when,  for  soipe  cause,  the  inhabitants 
are  called  forth  to  a  particular  spot.  From  every  direction,  across  the 
hills,  were  they  approaching,  some  on  horseback,  others  on  foot,  all 
qui^y  pursuing  their  course  to  the  same  point.  As  I  walked  forward, 
at  the  turn  of  an  almost  trackless  path,  the  congregation  came  sud- 
denly in  sight,  sitting  on  the  sward,  silently  waiting  for  the  minister. 
My  mind  had  been  previously  excited  by  a  morning  journey  among  the 
gigantic  and  awful  mountains  of  Assint,  and  was  prepared  to  receive 
die  fullest  impression  from  such  a  scene.  I  was  with  some  ftiends  m  a 
cottage,  when  a  whisper  informed  us  that  the  minister  was  on  the 
ground. 

We  went  forth,  and,  uncovering  our  heads,  drew  near  to  the  multi- 
tude. I  guessed  them  at  three  thousand  ;  but  was  told  I  greatly  under- 
rated their  number.  They  were  seated,  as  closely  as  possible,  upon  a 
gently  rising  ground,  which  terminated,  at  the  upper  end,  in  a  craggy 
hill,  and  with  hills  of  the  same  nature  to  the  right  and  left,  forming  a 
kind  of  amphitheatre.  Not  only  was  the  ground  itself  completely 
filled,  but  hundreds  had  taken  their  station  among  the  crags.  I  can- 
not imagine  a  more  picturesque  grouping,  surrounded  by  romantic 
scenery.  Before  we  came  among  them,  the  psalm  had  begun.  Tlieir 
singing  was  not,  as  we  often  hear  it,  nasal  and  obstreperous ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  voices  were  attuned  as  if  subdued  in  attention  to  a 
supernatural  accompaniment.  While  passing  over  a  hillock,  the  echo 
of  the  rocks  almost  deceived  me ;  for,  on  a  sudden,  the  sounds  seemed 
to  issue  from  above,  and  an  enthusiast  might  have  imagmed  that  an 
invisible  choir  of  angels  were,  indeed,  saluting,  in  return,  their  fdilow- 
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senrants  in  song.  With  difficulty  we  reached  a  bench,  under  a  piece 
of  sail-cloth,  enjoying  an  entire  view  of  the  congregation.  Two  long 
narrow  tables,  covered  with  a  "  fair  white  linen  cloth,"  were  placed  in 
the  midst.  The  minister  was  protected  from  the  weather  in  a  small 
wooden  building,  somewhat  like  a  watch-box  with  the  upper  half-door 
away  ;  but,  though  I  liken  it  to  such  a  thing,  it  had  not,  in  my  eyes,  a 
degrading  effect.  What  a  glorious  sight  I  Every  one  so  neatly  attired, 
so  patient,  so  serious,  so  solemn  1  This  throng  was  assembled  on  a 
certain  day,  and  at  a  certain  hour,  many  from  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
all  joining  with  decent  piety  in  the  same  psalm,  without  affectation, 
without  grimace,  their  eyes  humbly  bent  down,  or  modestly  raised  to 
their  instructor.  1  never  thought  upon  creeds  ;  I  thought  only  upon 
what  was  before  me— devotion !  How  poor  are  "  gay  religions  fiiU  of 
pomp  and  gold,*'  compared  to  their  sincere  and  simple  worship ! 

The  prayer  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  the  sermon  an  hour.  Yet  1 
listened  unweariedly,  though  I  understood  not  one  word  of  Gaelic,  to 
the  music  of  syllables,  as  uttered  by  the  minister,  whose  modulation  of 
voice  was  the  finest  that  can  be  conceived  :  added  to  which,  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  his  action,  for  ever  varied,  but  seldom  greatly  elevated ; 
and,  above  all,  the  smile  of  good-will,  which  never  left  his  counte- 
nance. After  the  sermon,  every  one  still  keeping  his  place,  he  ad- 
dressed them  on  the  subject  of  the  Commumon.  The  tables  were 
then  filled,  a  collection  made  for  the  poor,  and  the  elements  brought 
forward,  ihe  bread  on  a  silver  salver,  and  the  wine  in  two  silver  cha- 
lices, which  were  distributed  by  the  elders,  while  the  minister,  stand- 
ing between  the  two  ends  of  the  tables,  read  the  appropriate  passage 
from  the  Testament,  and  afterwards  discoursed  to  them,  at  considera- 
ble length,  on  the  nature  of  their  obligations.  These  commimicants 
then  retired,  and  the  tables  were  again  filled,  and  so  on,  till  the  sacra- 
ment was  administered  to  all  those  who  had  previously  obtained  per- 
mission; each  separate  table  being  attended  by  different  assisting 
clergymen. 

The  state  of  the  weather  could  not  have  been  more  favourable  for 
this  meeting  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  as  it  was  very  warm,  and 
with  shadowing  clouds.  For  a  long  time  I  was  insensible  to  any  thing 
that  tended  to  destroy  either  the  propriety  or  the  solemnity  of  the 
congregation.  At  last  I  observed  there  were  twice  as  many  women  as 
men, — a  most  disproportionate  assortment ;  and  that  the  aged  were 
more  devout  than  the  young,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  gave  some 
unequivocal  signs  of  indifference  and  impatience ;  but,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  service  lasted  altogether  eight,  nours  and  a  half.  I  also  dis- 
covered that  some  became  sleepy ;  but,  poor  souls !  what  a  toilsome 
distance  had  they  travelled  1  Then  again,  from  some  quarter  or  an- 
other, there  was  an  incessant  cry  of  infants,  except  during  the  time  of 
singing,  and  the  exception  is  a  proof  of  the  power  of  music ;  this, 
however,  was  unavoidable,  for  who  were  left  to  take  charge  of  them  at 
their  homes  ?  and  how  could  they  live  without  their  mothers*  bosoms  ? 
I  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  them,  and  forgave  them  for  dieir  noise 
with  all  my  heart.  S. 
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SKETCHES    OF    ITALY,    IN    VERSE    AND    PEOSE. 

No.  II. — Como* 

Wherb  Como  on  its  lake's  still  bosom  riews 
Bleak  Alpine  sdows,  and  summer's  ferritl  hues. 
There  is  a  solitude  more  sweet  than  ^'er 
Was  given  to  Fancy's  dream,  or  Poet's  prayer ; 
Where  rocks  and  woods  waid  off  the  noon-tide  ray,   ~~ 
And  meeting  points  inclose  a  trancpii  bay 
Which  sleeps  on  russet  sands,  or  npples  o'er. 
Welling  ffom  cavem'd  fount,  the  pebbly  shore ; 
Where  the  hare  crag  that  to  ^e  wave  desoenda 
Its  shadows  with  the  li^t-leaved  olive  blends. 
And  myrtles  mingled  with  the  clustering  vine 
High  over-arch'd  a  bower  of  fragrance  twine  ; 
Whilst  far  beyond  the  lake's  broad  waters  roH'd 
Expand  their  purple  splendours  edged  with  gold. 
By  headland  bleafc  ana  misty  isle  retire. 
And  seem  to  tinge  each  distant  cape  with  fife. 

This  calm  retirement  virtuous  PlinY  chose. 
Within  these  groves  he  sought  and  found  repose. 
When  sickening  with  the  vulgar  toils  of  life. 
The  courtly  homage,  the  forensic  strife. 
He  left  the  world  which  triflers  hold  so  dear. 
And  joyous  spranc:  to  feast  on  Nature  here. 
"  Beauties  ot  earth  and  heaven,**  ('twas  thus  he  cried) 
*^  Thou  wave  dark-heavtng  to  the  cavern's  side, 
Thou  ancient  forest's  venerable  shade, 
Ye  asure  mountains  that  in  distance  fade. 
Ye  clouds  that  round  their  icy  summits  break. 
How  pure,  how  deep  the  wisdom  that  ye  speak  I 
Not  that  vain  knowledge  taught  in  worldly  schools. 
To  flatter,  fawn,  ensnare,  delude  by  rules ; 
In  truth's  fair  semblance  to  conceal  our  guile. 
And  sheath  the  stings  of  malice  in  a  smue : 
Not  that  base  grovelling  to  another's  will. 
Reviled,  spurn *d,  trampled,  yet  complacent  still ; 
But  studious  thoughts  on  Nature's  works  intent. 
The  soaring  hopes  in  fancy's  visions  sent. 
The  clear  transparence  of  the  spotless  mind. 
Which  glows  with  joys  that  leave  no  shade  behind." 

Tlius  didst  thou  read  Creation's  moral  page. 
Thus  soothe  thy  cares,  O  i>hilosophic  sage. 
I  feel  with  thee  the  raptures  that  insf  ir'd 
Thy  lonely  hours,  when,  in  itself  retired. 
Thy  free  mind  soar'd  upon  the  wings  of  thought. 
And  grasp'd  the  fair  ideas  which  it  sought. 
I  seem  thy  sports,  thy  studies  to  divide. 
Through  valleys  lone  I  linger  by  thy  side. 
Breathe  the  keen  freshness  of  tne  mouu tain-air. 
And  read  man's  charter'd  independence  there. 
Or  trim  with  thee  the  midnight  lamp,  and  gase 
Upon  the  glories  of  Rome's  ancient  days. 
The  glow  of  mind,  the  constancy  of  soul, 
StampM  by  thy  senius  on  the  historic  roll. 
When  o'er  thy  breast  prophetic  longings  came. 
And  throbb'd  with  promise  of  immortal  fUme. 

But  did  thy  virtuous  bosom  never  feel 
Those  blighted  hopes  which  thought  could  never  heal  ? 
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Did  tky  capaftkmt  wiBdom  ne'er  explore 
Ad  unaeen  world,  where  fmme  should  be  no  more  ? 
Wast  thou  content  mind's  purest  joys  to  know. 
And  in  the  silent  grave  those  joys  (orego? 
The  towering  heights  of  Reason's  lore  to  try. 
To  plume  thme  eagle  fancy  and  to-die  ? 
Did  no  still  voiee  «^er  wbbper  in  tlly  bitmt. 
That  those  fond  aspuMooa^to  be  blest, 
That  feverish  i€8dei8oe>t»  that  mortal  strife^ 
Were  the  sure  earnests  of  immortal  life. 
Seeds  of  that  flower  that  was  again  to  bloom 
More  bright,  more  fair,  and  live  beyond  the  tomb  ? 
Unhappy'I  flT>m  these  truths  thou  tnmMst  away. 
Nor  haiTdst  the  mom  that  brought  ottf  glorious  day. 

The  view  of  the  Lake  of  Como  from  the  town  id  cOtifined  to  a  small 
circular  basin,  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  enlivened  by  villas.  On 
doubling  a  low  headland,  a  very  beauti^  reach  is  seen.  The  moun- 
tains rise  on  each  side  boldly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  theur  summits 
terminate  in  peaks  of  varied  form  and  elevation.  Their  gradual  ascent 
(in  Gibbon's  words)  is  covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  of 
vines,  and  of  chesnut-trees,  and  they  are  clothed  nearly  to  their 
summits  with  verdure.  The  green  mass  of  the  woods  is  agreeably 
interrupted  in  various  places  by  small  villages^  clustering  round  the 
slender  tower  of  the  diurch,  or  by  the  solitary  convent  or  chapel, 
whilst  the  white  villas  which  crowd  the  idiores  are  reflected  in  the 
transparent  waters  which  flow  dose  nnder  tlieir  walls.  About  three 
miles  from  Como  we  came  to  the  promontory  and  small  village  of 
Tomo.  It  forms  a  very  picturesque  object,  sloping  gradually  from 
the  higher  hills,  and  projecting  far  into  the  lake,  with  its  houses, 
dinrch,  and  cypress-trees.  Here  some  have  placed  Pliny's  two  villas 
— ^his  Tragtdy  and  Comedy.  The  situation  has  sufficient  beauty,  and 
agrees  well  enough  with  Pliny's  description  to  warrant  us  in  placing 
them  here;  but  there  is  nothing  like  oonclusive  evidence  of  their 
having  occupied  this  site.  We  coasted  the  Bastcm  shore  of  the  lake 
from  Tomo,  admiring,  as  we  advanced,  the  beauty  and  boldness  of  the 
scenery,  and,  about  two  miles  farther,  landed  at  a  modem  villa  called 
the  Pliniana.  Here,  in  the  inner  court  of  the  house,  is  the  inter- 
mitting fountain  described  by  both  Plinys.  Its  source  is  under  a  low 
cavem;  it  mns  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  as  clear  as  crystal;  The 
attendant  informed  us,  that  it  still  rises  apd  falls  thrice  a-day,  but  at 
uncertain  hours.  It  does  not,  I  think,  appear  from  Pliny's  account, 
that  he  had  a  villa  close  to  this  fountain ;  apd,  indeed,  the  confined 
situation,  hardly  allowing  room  for  a  house;  is  very  ill  adapted  to  the 
space  of  a  Roman  mansion.  The  site,  however,  of  the  Pliniana  is  very 
beautifril ;  it  is  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  chesnuts,  laurel,  and  impress ; 
it  clings  close  to  the  rocky  hill  which  rises  immediately  above  it ;  and 
commands  an  extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  lake. 

I  shall  subjoin  Pliny's  description  of  his  villas  on  the  lake,  as  tending 
to  illustrate  the  beautiful  scenery  in  which  his  elegant  genius  seems  so 
much  to  have  delighted. 

«  On  this  shore  I  have  many  villas,  but  two,  as  they  please  me 
most,  so  principally  engage  me.  The  one  placed  on  rocks,  after  the 
Baian  fashion,  looks  over  ^  lake  ;  tiM  other*  also,  in  the  Baian  man. 
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ner,  touches  its  waters :  wherefore,  that  I  am  aecustoned  to  call 
Tragedy y  because  she  is  supported  on  buskins ;  this.  Comedy ,  because 
her  feet  are  sandaled.  Each  has  its  peculiar  charms,  which,  to  the 
possessor  of  both,  are,  from  their  very  diversity,  rendered  more  attrac- 
tive. Thi$  enjoys  the  lake  more  closely ;  that  more  extensively — thu 
embraces  in  its  prospect  one  bay  only  of  a  soft  circling  outline ;  thtH 
with  its  lofty  promontory  divides  two:— from  that  the  extended  line  of 
coast,  stretching  to  a  great  distance,  appears  like  a  school  of  eques- 
trian exercise;  from  this  the  gentle  curve  of  the  shore  forms  a  spacious 
and  sheltered  portico  for  pedestrian  recreation.  That  feels  not  the 
waves;  this  breaks  them: — from  that  you  can  look  down  upon  the 
fishermen ;  from  this  you  can  partake  in  the  sport  yourself^  and  throw 
the  hook  from  your>  chamber,  nay,  almost  from  your  bed,  as  from  a 
boat.  These  united  attractions  have  induced  me  to  make  to  each  those 
additions  in  which  they  are  separately  deficient.** — Flin.  B,  ix.  Ep.  7. 

XI. 


STANZAS 


Written  on  viewing  the    Monument  of  two  Sleeping  Children,   by  Ch»Btjrry, 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

O  Chaktret  I  thou  hast  stolen  the  feeling  all 
Of  Nature's  young  and  innocent  worshipers. 
Of  those  whose  hearts  keep  holy  festival 
Through  the  hit  seasons  of  their  beauteous  years ; 
Whose  feet  go  printless  over  woe;  whose  tears 
But  gem  the  looks  of  gladness  where  thev  light; 
Whose  lips  are  wet  wuh  honey ;  while  the  fears^ 
Waylaying  mortal  joys,  may  never  fright 
The  soul  from  its  repast,  pure,  sensitive,  and  light. 

For  when  the  blight  of  ugly  Death  had  thrown 
Its  lustre  from  that  seat  of  love,  the'eye, 
Then  earnest  thou»  and  in  thy  chisellM  stone 
Hewedst  out  these  an  immortality. 
While  their  free  spirits  sought  to  ^orify 
The  holiness  of  innocence  with  wmgs. 
Thou  bad'st  their  fairy  forms  entranced  lie. 
As  if  they  dreamt  of  Heaven,  and  lovely  thin^ 
That  Future  still  to  Youth  in  radiant  beauty  brings. 

0  artist !  pity  tbiou  couldst  not  bestow 
The  breatn  into  those  lips  that  gently  part  i 
And  give  the  warm  blood  in  those  veins  to  flow. 
That  seem  to  converse  with  the  throbbing  heart; 
And  bid  that  perfect  foot  with  ardent  start. 
Climb  the  bright  Helicon  of  Life's  domain  ;— 
Pity  I  yet  hardly  so  ; — man  has  no  art 

To  wase  the  youthful  melodj  again ; 
And  joy  is  oft,  at  best,  the  holiday  of  pain. 

Sweet  forms  1  sweet  memories  of  what  have  been ! 
Fair  triumphs  of  a  noble  art  I  ye  lie 
Mocking  at  thinss  of  flesh,  in  alj  your  green^ 
And  everlastinff  Ireshness.    Oh  I  gone  by 

1  have  known  forms  like  yours, — yet  they  could  die ! 
But  your  sweet  sympathies  shall  perish  not ; 

And  ye,  like  rainbows  promise-bent  ou  high. 
Shall  point  the  mourner  from  his  earthly  spo^ 
To  where  immortal  youth  is  joy*s  peculiar  lot.  J. 
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THE  BIRTH-DAY. 


The  antipathy  to  serious  reflection  entertained  by  the  generality  of 
mankind  is  such,  that  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of  calamity,  or  the 
anniversary  of  some  period  marked  by  sorrow  which  we  cannot 
forget,  or  by  joy  which  we  cannot  recall,  is  capable  of  turning  the 
mind  to  sober  and  useful  meditation.  The  giddy  round  of  life  goes 
on :  we  engage  in  new  projects,  indulge  in  new  hopes,  undismayed  by 
the  failure  of  old  ones,  and  are  incessantly  occupied  with  the  effort 
to  banish  the  retrospection  of  the  past,  by  indulging  in  the  visions  of 
the  future. 

As  has  been  observed,  however,  there  are  times  when  these  efforts 
fiiil ;  and  one  of  these  is  the  recurrence  of  a  birth-day — that  subject  of 
joy  ifi  childhood,  and  of  seriousness,  if  not  gloom,  in  maturer  age. 
In  the  former  it  is  hurrying  us  on  to  the  wished-for  period,  when  we 
expect  to  act  with  independence,  and  to  enjoy  witliout  restraint :  in 
the  latter,  it  is  sweeping  us  headlong  to  the  close  of  a  life,  embittered 
to  many  by  disappomtment,  and  drawing  to  an  end,  for  which  all  feel 
they  are  unprepared. 

Reader,  do  not  be  alarmed;  I  am  not  going  to  write  a  sermon, 
nor  am  I  one  whose  mind  is  soured  by  disappointment,  or  racked  by 
remorse.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  attained  the  nil  admirari  sort  of 
tranquillity,  inspired  by  experience,  and  becoming  my  age,  and  have 
learned  to  live  on  the  philosophic  principle,  that  **  All  that  is  truly 
delightful  in  life,  is  what  all,  if  they  please,  may  enjoy."  My  present 
train  of  reflection  was  awakened  by  fmding  among  my  papers  the 
other  day  some  verses  which  I  wrote  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
my  birth-day,  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  I  subjoin  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

Oh  the  pleasures  of  that  day  in  my  childhood!  I  still  think  with 
delight  on  the  happiness  it  brought  with  it,  the  festivity  it  occasioned, 
and  the  privileges  it  conferred.  On  that  day  I  was  always  allowed  a 
holiday,  and  suffered  to  play  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  who  enjoyed 
the  same  exemption.  On  that  evening,  instead  of  being  sent  early  to 
bed,  we  were  fdl  permitted  to  join  in  the  family  supper ;  for  in  those 
days  there  were  no  late  dinners  to  preclude  supper.  I  have  still  before 
my  eyes  the  small  blue  parlour  in  which  my  mother  used  to  explain 
to  me,  in  the  morning,  the  importance  of  the  day,  and  the  added 
duties  which  its  recurrence  entailed  on  me,  while  I  bore  the  lecture 
with  patience  and  complacency,  in  consideration  of  the  joys  by  which 
it  was  to  be  succeeded.  Many  a  time  in  afler-life,  when  I  had  entered 
on  the  bustle,  the  hopes,  and  ^ars  of  the  world,  have  I  retired  on  that 
day,  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  the  cares  of  business,  or  the  regrets 
of  disappointment,  to  these  remembrances  of  infant  happiness.  The 
retrospection  of  our  actions  and  adventures,  which  Pythagoras  recom- 
mended nightly,  1  have  always  entered  on  annually,  and  my  birth-day 
has  been  die  day  I  have  fixed  on  for  it.  I  am  not  an  unhappy  man, 
but,  alas !  since  the  date  of  the  following  lines,  that  retrospection  has 
seldom  been  such  a  source  of  comfort  to  me,  as  it  might  have  been 
perpetually  if  I  had  kept  with  firmness  the  resolutions  they  express.— 


VOL.  IV.  NO.  XVI. 
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On  my  Twentieth  Birtk^Drnf^  Stptanber  \7th. 

Why  sitt'st  thovL,  Muse,  in  silence  sighing. 

Unpaid  thy  verse,  thy  plaint  unheard. 
While  Nature's  verdure  round  thee  dying . 

To  time  resigns  what  storms  have  spared  : 
Come  1  let  thy  gravest  chord  be  strung. 
Be  that  dread  Power  in  sadness  sung 
That  sweeps  the  old  and  fells  the  young. 

And  all  our  care  defies ; 
E'en  as  thy  numbers  roll  along. 

He  triumphs  while  he  flies. 

Aflc<— thou  halt  ftlt  and  movucn'd  Kis  rigour. 

By  slow  degrees  removed  from  lt£e ; 
And  vain  is  manhood's  boasted  vigour 

Sunk  in  disease  or  crush'd  in  strife ; 
Youth — for  the /u/iire  thou  may'st  mourn. 
Thou  through  the  past  few  ills  nast  borne. 
Yet  may  thy  soul  with  grief  be  torn 

To  think  upon  the  day. 
When  thy  wild  joys  that  mock  return 

Shall  ail  have  pass'd  away. 

For  me,  who  shrink  from  youthftd  madness 

To  pause  awhile  in  serious  thought. 
What  sudden  cause  has  tum'd  to  sadness 

A  heart  that  sddom  grieves  for  aught? 
Too  young  Ambition's  olight  to  prove. 
In  Learning's  maze  too  li^t  to  rove. 
Too  gay  to  feel  the  pangs  of  Love, 

Nor  reckless  of  its  joys. 
What  sting  all  former  stings  above 

Transforms  my  smiles  to  sighs  ? 

Time !  'tis  thy  fleetness  stamps  my  terror. 

And  fixes  thought  on  Passion's  throne : 
Thou  shew'st  how  much  the  past  was  error. 

How  much  the  future  has  t^  atone ; 
Reason  approaches  to  decry 
Follies  that  forced  her  long  to  fly. 
Wrings  from  my  soul  the  secret  sigh 

That  tells  how  dear  they  cost. 
And  flashes  on  my  sorrowing  eye 

The  treasures  I  have  lost. 

The  laughing  hours  of  careless  riot. 

The  dreams  of  love,  the  flights  of  joy. 
The  bliss  that  dreamt  not  of  disauiet. 

The  gold  of  life  without  th'  alloy,— 
ITiese — these  are  past— or  should  be  past. 
For  now  the  die  of  life  is  cast. 
And  outraged  Wisdom  comes  at  last 

Her  summons  to  prefer. 
That  future  years  be  snatchM  from  wast^, 

Aind  given  to  Sense  and  her. 

And  I  must  raise  me  to  her  level. 
For  Justice  sanctifies  her  claim. 

And  now  four  lustres  pass'd  in  revel 
O'erwhelm  my  serious  soul  with  shame 
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Childhood's  yesn  in  pattines  flew ; 

And  youth,  which  should  her  toils  pursue^ 

Far  more  of  sport  than  learning  knew. 

In  follies  pass'd  away. 
Leaving  a  debt  to  Science  due 

Which  manhood  must  repay. 

Come  then,  nymph  too  long  neglected. 

Forgive  thy  wrongs  and  stretch  thine  aid ; 
All  thy  rij^hu  shall  be  respected. 

Thy  injunctions  all  obeyed ; 
Nor  shalJ  gloom  the  change  attend. 
Cheerfulness  is  Wisdom's  friend. 
And  glad  Content  her  cfaanns  shaU  lend 

Thy  triumphs  to  display. 
And  thus  my  fruitful  toil  commend,-^ 

"  Thou  hast  not  lost  a  day." 

Facewell,  ve  dreams  of  wild  ddusion-*- 

Fareweil,  ye  sweets  of  slugmrd  reat — 
For  ever  must  your  bright  confusion 

Be  banish'd  from  my  thoughtful  breast: 
Oh  I  may  my  efforts  meet  success 
To  banish  or  to  fly  excess ; 
Then  grateful  memory  long  shall  blets 

The  start  of  useful  fear. 
Which  clothM  in  Reason^s  sober  dress 

My  twentieth  souliiig  year. 


ITALIAN    POETS. MICHEL    ANGELO. 

We  intend  devoting  a  few  pages  of  our  present  and  futture  numbers 
to  the  less  known  poets  of  Italy,  for  such  of  our  readers  (and  their 
immber  is  not  small)  as  are  already  fully  acquainted  with  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  Men  of  the  highest  abilities  in  the  other 
departments  of  human  art  and  knowledge,  have  not  disdained  to  pro- 
fess themselves  the  followers  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  four  eminent 
writers.  But  though  some  of  the  disciples  of  these  great  names  have 
raised  themselves  nearly  to  the  level  of  their  masters,  still  the  admira- 
tion exacted  by  the  models,  has  left  us  little  to  bestow  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  their  imitators.  The  most  illustrious  orators  and  historiansi 
phHosophers  and  artists,  who  have  cultivated  poetr^  with  a  success  which 
ought  to  have  obtained  for  them  a  fair  share  of  renown,  are,  neverthe- 
less, scarcely  known  as  poets,  except  to  their  biographers  and  to  very 
diligent  inquirers  after  the  rare  and  curious  in  literature.  Perhaps,  also, 
the  splendour  of  their  glory,  in  those  pursuits  to  which  their  genius  was 
more  peculiarly  devoted,  has  eclipsed  the  fainter  brilliancy  of  their 
poedtidfame — 

"  Urit  cnim  fulgore  suo.** 

This  is,  above  all,  the  case  with  the  two  contemporiarnt  MaehiavdM 
and  Michel  Angelo,  one  of  whom  was  considered  as  the  most  prafeund 
statesman,  the  other  as  the  most  sublime  artist  of  his  time  \  a  decre^ 
confirmed  by  each  successive  generation  in  the  three  centHries  yAuA 
have  since  elapsed.  We  would  say  that  Mffcohtavelli  ifaa  bora  to  pea»* 
Urate  with  quickness,  perceive  with  cleamess,  and  describe  with  uteM 
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though  distressing  exactness,  the  most  secret  folds  and  windings  of 
human  nature :  and  Michel  Angelo  to  seize  with  precision,  to  idealize 
and  represent  with  a  felicitous  energy,  its  outward  and  visible  forms. 
Each  of  these  illustrious  men  was  gifled  with  a  powerM  and  peculiar, 
but  different  kind  of  intuition, — one  of  which,  separably,  would  form  a 
poet;  and  both  combined,  would  cofistitute  the  very  highest  order 
of  poetic  genius.  Nor  was  it  in  their  intellectual  faculties  alone,  that 
these  two  celebrated  men  had  a  poetical  cast  of  character.  Their  moral 
qualities,  their  predominant  passions,  their  daily  and  domestic  habits, 
and  even  their  caprices  and  peculiarities,  were  of  that  stamp  which  com- 
monly procures  for  poets  the  kind  commiseration  of  less  imaginative 
persons.  Yet  Machiavelli  is  scarcely  heard  of  except  as  a  pc^itician  ; 
but  even  in  that  light  he  is  very  imperfectly  known,  and  has  been  harshly 
and  unjustly  estimated.  That  to  the  strongest  feelings,  he  united  th^ 
most  generous  qualities,  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  satisfactorily, 
when  we  come  to  consider  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man.  With  regard  to 
Michel  Angelo,  whose  verses  are  the  subject  of  our  remarks,  the  uni- 
versality and  extraordinary  character  of  his  powers,  may  be  described  in 
the  language  applied  by  his  English  biographer  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
''  The  powers  of  this  great  man  so  far  surpassed  the  ordinary  standard 
of  human  genius,  that  he  cannot  be  judged  of  by  the  common  data  by 
which  it  is  usual  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind.  He  was 
a  phenomenon  that  overstepped  the  bounds  in  every  department  of 
knowledge  which  limited  the  researches  of  his  predecessors;  and 
whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  for  his  accomplishments  or  his  vast  at- 
tainments, whether  as  the  philosopher  or  the  painter  who  made  a  new 
era  in  the  arts  of  design,  he  equally  surprises  our  judgement  and  eH" 
larges  our  sphere  of  comprehension*." 

In  adopting  these  formal  expressions,  we  are  very  fiur  from  haxard- 
ing  any  comparison  between  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo,  and  pro- 
nouncing in  whose  favour  the  scale  ought  to  preponderate.  Bom 
in  the  same  epoch  and  city,  they  cultivated  the  same  arts;  and  al- 
though both  arrived  to  an  advanced  age,  they  were  never  opposed 
to  each  other  as  rivals,  except  when  in  their  youth  they  paint^  as 
competitors,  the  Victory  of  the  Florentines,  their  fellow-citizens,  over 
the  Pisans.  Neither  of  them  painted  more  than  cartoons  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  even  these  cartoons,  which  were  highly  praised  by  all  who 
beheld  them,  are  for  ever  lost  to  posterity.  Finally,  they  resided  and 
exerted  their  talents  in  different  countries,  with  an  equal  reputation, 
but  a  different  fortune;  Leonardo  having  been  least  subject  to  the 
caprices  of  the  princes  who  employed  him,  and  least  a  mark  for  the 
vengeance  and  annoyance  of  inferior  artists.  He  lef^  behind  him  very 
few  works,  and  in  these  he  employed  his  vast  powers  to  assemble  all 
the  excellences  of  art,  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  clear- 
ing them  from  the  slightest  shade  of  impern^ction.  Michel  ^  Angelo 
laboured  much  and  in  every  manner,  not  only  without  ttrivipg  to 
avoid,  but  even  in  courting  defects,  that  he  might  not  lose  thpse  daring 
beauties,  which,  when  any  excess  of  art  is  used  to  avoid  every  thin^ 
like  a  fault,  seem  to  part  with  much  of  their  originality  and  inspiration. 
Leonardo  carried  the  art  of  design  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  no 
one  even  hoped  to  approach.     Michel  Angelo  raised  it  to  such  a  height 

*  Duppm,  Lifie  of  Michel  Angelo,  page  66. 
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f>r  sublimity,  that  many  were  induced  to  attempt  it,  but  every  one  of 
bis  imitators  shewed  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  powers. 
Leonardo,  in  applying  to  mechanics  the  mathematical  sciences,  pene- 
trated into  the  most  abstruse  theories ;  while  Michel  Angelo,  equally 
successful  in  the  practical  part,  never  suspected  the  necessity  of  8cien>* 
tific  demonstration.  In  literature,  the  great  work  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  on  painting  certainly  surpasses  the  tracts  of  Michel  Angelo  on 
the  fine  arts,  excellent  as  diey  are;  but  it  occupied  all  his  meditations, 
while  Michel  Angelo's  essays  were  little  else  than  a  relaxation  and  a 
pastime.  We  do  not  know  diat  Leonardo  6ver  attempted  poetry ;  and 
with  regard  to  that  of  Michel  Angelo  it  has  been  talked  of  more  than  it 
has  been  read. 

The  Italians,  though  constantly  repeating,  as  a  popular  tradition, 
that  Michel  Angelo  was  a  distinguished  poet,  seem  to  have  never 
entered  into  the  real  character  of  his  verses.  In  their  innumerable 
metrical  collections,  of  every  kind  and  age,  and  from  authors  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  we  never  hit  upon  a  single  extract  from  Michel 
Angelo.  Even  Tiraboschi,  the  voluminous  historian  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, in  his  unceasing  endeavours  to  enliven  his  frozen  style,  and  his 
painjful  toil  to  elevate,  if  not  his  eloquence,  at  least  his  rhetoric,  to  the 
level  of  the  merits  of  his  eminent  countryman,  passes  very  carelessly 
over  his  verses,  and  merely  observes  "  that  Nature  had  also  endowed 
him  with  a  happy  turn  for  poetry."  Even  during  his  life  the  literary 
applauses  which  he  obtained  from  the  illustrious  scholats  of  the  age 
of  Leo  X.  are  at  the  same  time  both  exaggerated  and  rare,  and  seem 
to  have  been  lavished  sometimes  by  friendship,  and  sometimes  as  that 
^'.  flattering  unction"  which  contemporaries  so  often  force  upon  each 
other. 

When  an  elaborate  dissertation  of  an  alarming  length  was  read  in 
the  Academy  of  Florence,  as  a  sort  of  refined  commentary  and  over- 
strained panegyric  on  one  of  his  sonnets,  Michel  Angelo  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  applause,  hinting  at  the  same  time  to  his  friends, 
that  their  excessive  adulation  womd  end  in  making  him  ridiculous. 
*•  The  sonnet,"  he  says,  "  is  certainly  mine,  but  the  commentary  is, 
indeed,  a  God-send ;  and  the  learned  critic  has  a  just  claim  upon  me 
for  another  sonnet  at  least,  in  gratitude  for  his  eulogies ;  but,  as 
he  has  placed  me  so  very  high,  I  tremble  lest  in  attempting  another 
poetic  flight  I  shallfall  too  low,  and,  therefore,  to  retam  unimpaired 
the  renown  he  has  awarded  to  me,  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  enjoy 
it,  without  hazarding  a  rhyme." 

Peter  Aretine,  that  famous  dealer  in  scurrility,  slander,  and  flattery, 
in  the  true  spirit  and  character  of  his  class  of  writers,  who  exaggerate 
blame  into  calumny  the  most  incredible,  and  praise  into  hyperbole  the 
most  ridiculous,  anxious  to  have  his  bust  from  the  hand  of  such  an 
artist,  wrote  to  him  in  his  inflated  style,  "  that  whatever  fell  from  the 
pen  of  Michel  Angelo  ought  to  be  preserved  in  an  emerald  urn — con-- 
sercato  in  un  uma  Si  smeraldo:**  yet  not  a  single  bookseller  would  take 
upon  himself  the  care  and  risk  of  publishing  Michel  Angelo's  verses ; 
and  it  was  not,  in  fact,  until  sixty  years  afler  his  death  that  they  were 
edited  for  the  first  time  (16^3),  from  the  autograph  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  by  his  grand  nephew,  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotd, 
senator  of  Florence,  himself  an  original  poet,  unique  in  his  kind,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak.   Of  that  book,  although 
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pronotfnced  by  the  Academy  of  Delia  Cruaca  one  of  tlie  ckatieal 
tcfxt^books  of  the  language,  no  critic  of  any  note  has  spoken  in  tenas 
either  of  praise  or  censure;  nor  was  it  republished  until  a  century 
afterwards  (1726),  in  the  design  of  completing  the  collection  of  the 
works  of  celebrated  Florentines.  If  we  are  to  take  literally  the  ex- 
pressions of  one  of  our  author's  most  intimate  friends,  all  that  was 
published  of  Michel  Angelo  was  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  great 
quantity  of  pieces — infinUi  sonetti — which  he  had  composed.*  Still 
not  even  dieir  scanty  nmnber  has  been  able  to  preserve  them  from 
forgetfulness ;  nor  was  it  until  after  another  century  (1806),  and,  as 
it  were,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  a  biographer  deeply  attached 
to  his  author,  that  Mr.  Duppa  once  more  re-published  them  in  die 
appendix  to  his  life  of  Michel  Angelo.  Recently  Mr.  Biagioli,  to 
whom  we  are  obliged  for  the  best  Italian  grammar  which  has  been  yet 
written,  has  published,  at  Paris,  (1821)  the  same  collection,  with  aome 
additions,  which  render  it  more  complete,  and  encumbered  with  a 
commentary,  which,  whether  useful  or  not  to  the  reader,  has,  at  least, 
enlarged  the  size  of  the  volume.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the 
editions  of  Michel  Angelo's  poetry. 

The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Duppa,  without  being  profound,  are  judimons 
and  candid — ^perfectly  calculated  to  prove  that  some  pieces  of  his 
author,  very  far  from  deserving  to  continue  in  that  neglect  to  which 
the  caprice  of  fortune  had  condemned  them,  deserved  to  be  held  fbrA 
as  models  of  excellence  in  their  kind.  The  justice  of  this  opinion 
appears  most  clearly  from  the  translations  with  which  Mr.  Wordsworth 
and  Mr.  Southey  have  enriched  his  work ;  and  even  still  more  so  from 
the  prose  translations  of  several  extracts,  by  Mr.  Duppa  himself. 
The  following  is  one  of  his  devotional  sonnets,  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  render  in  English. 

Sonnet  CXVI. 

Ben  sarian  doici  le  preghiere  mie, 

Se  virtii  mi  prestassi  da  pregarte : 

Nel  Olio  terreno  infertil  non  h  parte 

Da  produr  fnitto  di  vinili  natic. 
Tu  il  seme  se'  dell'  opre  giuste,  e  pie, 

Che  la  germo^lian  aove  ne  (ai  parte : 

Nessun  oropno  valor  pu6  seguitarte, 

S«  non  gli  mostri  le  tue  belle  vie. 
Tu  neUa  mente  mia  pensieri  infbndi, 

Che  producano  in  me  si  vivi  eflfetlii 

Signer,  ch'  io  segua  i  tooi  vestigi  santi. 
£  daJla  linsua  mia  chiari,  e  faconai 

Scioeli  oeJIa  tua  gloria  ardenti  detti, 

Percn^  sempre  io  ti  lodi,  esald,  e  canti. 

To  the  Supreme  Being. 

Grateful  and  sweet  would  be  my  prayer. 
If  thou  wouldst  lend  me  grace  to  pray; 

My  soil  unfertile  will  not  bear 
Virtue's  fair  fruit,  thine  aid  away. 


*  Vvarl,  Vito  di  Michel  Augcle. 
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Thea  Ieqoiv^  tbe  Mod^  bew  it  should  lie 

WidUa  the  mind  to  make  it  ^niig» 
And  bring  forth  deeds  of  pietr 

And  works  of  worthy  offering. 

If  thott  shew'st  not  the  saered  road. 

None  of  themselves  thy  paths  can  see — 
FiU  all  mj  soul  with  thoughts  that  lead 

In  thy  just  steps  to  heaven  and  thee, — 
Give  me  a  fervent  tongue  that  1  may  praise, 
And  sing  thy  gtoiy  through  eternal  days. 

Mr.  Biafioli's  commentary  is  so  minute,  so  pedantic,  and  at  die 
same  time  so  affectedly  enthusiastic,  as  to  excite  our  fears  that  he  may 
obtain  a  result  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  has  proposed  to 
himselfl  His  purpose  is  nothing  less  than  to  establish  a  poetical  tri- 
umvirate, consisting  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Michel  Angelo,  to  be 
placed  on  a  triple  throne,  whilst  Ariosto,  Tasso,  and  the  other  poets 
of  Italy — nay  of  the  whole  world,  both  ancient  and  modem — are  to  be 
seated  on  the  steps  below,  as  their  pages.  To  judge  of  Michel  Angelo's 
verses  as  the  productions  of  a  professional  poet,  would  be  manifestly 
unjust— -as  it  always  must  be,  when  a  measure  of  excellence  is  exacted^ 
to  which  the  author  himself  never  thought  of  lliying  claim.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  whoever  is  over-anxious  to  regard  as  extraordinary 
all  that  may  proceed  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  man,  pushes  his 
admiration  to  an  extent  of  superstition,  which,  while  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  glory  of  the  author,  greatly  diminishes  our  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  the  critic. 

If  there  ever  existed  a  mortal  fully  confident  in  his  own  faculties,  it 
was  Michel  Angelo ;  but,  likewise,  if  there  ever  existed  a  mortal,  who 
knew  the  difficulties  inherent  in  every  art,  and  who  employed  the  me- 
ditation, the  time,  and  the  unremitted  exertions  which  it  requires  to 
surmount  them,  it  was  Michel  Angelo.  He  was  aware  that  genius 
consists  not  only  in  the  power  of  producing,  but  also  in  the  energy  and 
perseverance  which  are  liecessary  to  give  to  its  productions  the  ex- 
cellence to  which  alone  they  owe  their  durability.  Bold,  enterprising, 
and  indefatigable  as  he  was — ^having  felt  and  put  to  the  proof  from  his 
earliest  youdi,  his  talent  for  sculpture,  he  reproached  himself  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life  for  not  having  devoted  enough  of  study  and  time  to 
the  chisel  and  marble.  We  are  told  that  the  Cardinal  Famese  one  day 
found  him,  when  an  old  man,  walking  alone  in  the  Colosseum,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  finding  him  solitary  amid  the  rumB ;  to  which  he 
replied,  "  I  go  to  school  that  I  may  continue  to  learn  something." 
There  is  still  remaining  one  of  his  designs — an  old  man  with  a  long 
beard,  in  a  child's  go-cart,  and  an  hour-glass,  with  the  scroll  over  his 
bead  anchore  iiTPAito — still  I  team.*  But  as  to  the  art  of  writmg,  he 
with  equal  magnanimity  confessed  "  that  he  had  never  acquired  it."  t — 
Never  did  he  foresee  that  the  verses  which  he  composed  as  a  relaxa- 
tion and  outpouring  of  his  feelings,  would  one  day  be  compared  with 
tliose  to  which  Dante  and  Petrarch  had  consecrated  th^  toil,  their  life, 
and  all  the  rare  faculties  of  their  intellect  Michel  Angelo  was  evi- 
dently endowed  with  a  disposition  to  poetry ;  and  in  his  youth  his  even- 
ings were  spent  in  reading  Dante  and  Petrarch  to  his  friends ;  and  big 

•  Lettere  Pittortche.  t  Life  of  Mk^l  Ang«lo. 
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attempU  to  catch  their  spirit  shew  that  he  had  profited  by  the  atady. 
Yet  these  same  attempts  are  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  had  he  even 
devoted  to  poetry  the  whole  power  of  his  talent,  he  would  neyerthelesff 
have  remained  inferior  to  his  great  models ;  and  that,  at  aU  events, 
he  would  have  approached  nearer  Petrarch  than  Dante.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  works  of  Nature ;  but  it  is  often  useful,  and 
always  interesting,  to  observe  them.  Nature  had  gifted  Michel  Angelo, 
in  a  supreme  degree,  with  the  indtative  imagination  necessary  to  form  a 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect; — ^but  she  had  sparingly  accorded 
to  him  the  creative  imagination  of  a  poet.  The  poet  invents,  and  the 
artist  copies :  the  poet  breathes  a  soiu  into  all  creation,  and  the  artist 
embellishes  it; — and  the  fact  that  all  the  chef8^<euvre$  of  the  fine  arts 
have  been  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  preceded  by  the  chtfi^ 
dteuvres  of  poetry,  amply  confirms  our  opinion,  that  it  is  the  poets 
who  fiimish  conceptions  to  the  artist  As  Phidias  acknowledged  having 
fbund  the  original  of  his  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
so  Michel  Angelo  professed  to  have  designed  his  figures,  arranged  his 
groups,  given  the  attitude  to  their  limbs,  and  the  expression  to  their 
physiognomy,  out  of  the  poem  of  Dante.  He  translated  (if  we  may 
use  the  tem^  this  poem  in  a  series  of  designs,  forming  a  large  volume, 
which  he  unfortunately  lost  by  a  shipwreck.  His  admiration  for  Dante 
was  accompanied  with  a  sympathy  whidi  almost  amouhted  to  ffiial 
respect ;  and  he  spoke  of  him  as  though  he  had  been  the  companion  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  had  passed  with  him  a  portion  of  hb  life.  The 
following  sonnet  is  the.  7dd  of  Mr.  Duppa's  collection,  and  the  %M.  of 
the  edition  of  Biagioli. 

Sonnet  LXXIII. —Dan/c. 

Quanto  dime  si  dee  non  si  pub  dire, 

Che  troppo  adi  orbi  il  sue  splendor  s^accese : 

Biasmar  si  puo  piii  il  popol  che  Toffese^ 

Ch'  al  minor  pregio  sue  lingua  salire. 
Quest!  discese  a  i  regni  del  falure 

Per  noi  insegnare,  e  poscia  a  Dio  n'ascese : 

£  V  alte  porte  il  ciel  non  gli  contese, 

Cui  la  patria  le  sue  neg5  d'  aprire. 
Ingrata  patria,  e  della  sua  fortuna 

A  sue  danno  outrice :  e  n'  ^  ben  segno 

Ch'a  i  piii  perfetti  abbonda  di  piil  guai. 
£  fra  mille  ragion  vafflia  quest'  una : 

Ch'  egual  non  hebbe  il  suo  esilio  indegno. 

Com'  huom  maggtor  di  lui  qu)  non  fa  mai. 
How  shall  we  speak  of  him,  for  our  blind  eyes 

Are  all  uneaual  to  his  dazzling  rays  ? 
£asier  it  is  to  blame  his  enemies 

Than  for  the  tongue  to  tell  bis  lu;hte8t  praise. 
For  us  did  he  explore  the  realms  ofwoe : 

And  at  his  coming  did  high  Heaven  expand 

Her  lofty  gates,  to  whom  his  native  land 
Refused  to  open  her's.    Yet  shalt  thou  know. 
Ungrateful  city,  in  thine  own  despite, 

That  thou  hast  foster'd  best  thy  Dante's  fame : 
For  virtue,  when  oppressed,  appears  more  bright. 

And  brighter  therefore  shall  his  glory  be. 

Suffering,  of  all  mankind,  most  wrongfully. 
Since  in  the  world  there  lives  no  greater  name. 
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But  the  more  succetsftd  Michel  Angelo  was  in  adoptihg»  and  eren 
iinproTing  on  the  conceptions  of  Dante,  as  an  artist,  the  less  did  he 
succeed — nor,  in  truth,  did  he  attempt  it — in  equalling  him  as  a  poet. 
The  poetry  of  Dante  consists  chiefly  in  images ;  that  of  Michel  Angelo, 
like  Petrarch's,  is  a  compound  of  thought  and  sentiment,  which  always 
excites  to  meditation,  and  sometimes  touches  the  heart ;  hut  neither 
describes,  nor  paints,  nor  works  powerfully  on  the  imagination.  The 
thoughts  of  Michel  Angelo  are  always  just,  often  profound,  and  some- 
times novel ;  but  although  he  generally  writes  with  that  precision  of 
words,  and  compression  of  ideas,  which  characterize  a  deep  thinker, 
he  does  not  express  himself,  at  all  times,  with  that  perspicuity  which 
can  only  be  attained  from  the  constant  habitude  of  writing,  nor  with 
that  poetical  diction  which  imparts  warmth  and  brilliancy  even  to  die 
coldest  reasonings.  The  versification  betrays  the  same  want  of  exer- 
cise in  composition :  there  is  in  it  more  of  ear  than  of  skill.  The  me- 
lody is  rarely  imperfect  in  any  of  his  lines ;  but  we  scarcely  ever  meet 
with  a  succession  of  verses  in  which  the  sound  of  the  words,  and  die 
variety  of  the  numbers  and  posidon  of  the  accents,  are  so  combined 
as  to  produce  a  sustained  and  general  harmony.  Nevertheless,  several 
of  die  pieces  of  Michel  Angelo  have  the  merit  of  conveying  dioughts 
long  and  deeply  meditated,  and  sentiments  really  felt ;  which  create 
an  interest  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  otherwise  admirable  verses  of 
many  professed  poets.  The  double  apprehension  of  quitting  this  world 
idiilst  it  is  inhabited  by  the  object  of  our  love,  or  of  remaining  here 
afier  her  departure,  is  expressed  in  a  manner  at  once  elegant  and  im- 
passioned, m  the  following  stanza. 

Occhi  miei,  siate  certi 
Che  '1  tempo  passa,  e  V  ora  s'STvicina 
Ch'  agli  sguardi  ed  al  pianto  il  passo  serra. 
Pietii  dolce  di  vol  vi  tenga  aperti, 

Mentre  k  mia  divina 
Donna  si  degna  d'abitare  in  terra. 

Ma  se  ?  ciel  si  disserra 
Per  le  bellezze  accorre  uniche  e  sole 

Del  mio  terreno  sole, 
S'ei  toma  in  ciel  fra  1'  alme  dive  e  liete, 
Allor  ben,  si,  che  chiuder  vi  potete. 

O  eyes,  for  certain,  Time  fleets  swif^  away. 
And  ye  the  hour  are  daily  hst  approaching. 
Which,  while  it  makes  you  tearless,  shall  forbid 
Your  admiration  of  celestial  beauty — 
Be  careful  of  your  vision — ^be  open 
While  on  the  earth,  a  bright  inbabiunt. 
Lingers  the  form  dirine  of  her  I  love : 
But  at  the  moment  when  she  mounts  to  Heaven, 
There  to  rejoin  the  pure  and  blessed  souls. 
And  decorate  its  r^on  with  her  beauties — 
Then,  nor  tiU  then,  close  yc  mine  eyes  for  ever  1 

To  fall  into  affectadon  and  coldness  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of  all 
imiudon.  Michel  Angelo  is  neither  affected  nor  cold,  except  when  he 
Buperstidously  follows  the  sendments  and  phraseology  of  Petrarch. 
He  had  not,  however,  the  same  right  to  be  an  innovator  in  literature 
as  he  had  in  the  fine  arts ;  and  in  his  age  every  writer,  in  proportion 
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as  he  deyiated  fnm  the  example  of  Petrardi,  was  tdgmatnedai  lMu^ 
baioos.  The  maimeTS  ef  the  time  also  contributed  to  thk  irakatioQ — 
for  ahfaoogh,  in  every  age,  men  flsd  lore  in  the  same  manaer,  it  nost 
be  made  differently ;  and  in  those  times  it  was  necessary  to  profess 
Platonism.  But  the  Platonism  which  is  derrred  from  the  oonccnption 
of  ideal  beauty  was  always  real  in  Michel  Angelo.  Thus  he  deennres, 
«« diat  the  adnnration  and  love  of  beauty  whidi  made  him  a  seolpeor 
aod  a  patBter,  led  him  likewise  to  aim  at  being  a  poet :" — 

Ma  non  poteift  se  non  somma  beQezza 
Accender  me,  che  da  lei  sola  tolgo 
A  far  mie  opre  eterne  lo  splendo 


Per  fido  eserepio  alia  mia  yoeaaioat, 

Nascendoy  mi  fu  data  la  bellezza 

Che  di  due  arti  m'  h  lucema  e  specchia 

Forse  ad  amendoe  noi  dar  lunga  vita 
Posso,  o  vuoi  ne'  colori,  o  vuoi  ne*  sassi, 
Rassembrando  di  noi  PadBetto  e  i  Tolto ; 
Siecli^  mill'  anni  dope  la  partita 
Quanto  tu  bella  foati  ed  io  t^  amasai 
bi  reggia,  e  come  a  amarti  io  non  fui  atolto. 

We  both,  perchance,  may  gain  immortal  life 
From  these  m^  labours  on  the  sculptured  marble. 
Or  by  my  pencil's  art.   "Our  countenances. 
Nay,  the  exprettioo  of  our  breathina  souls, 
.  Mortals  unborn,  while  we  inhabit  Heaven, 
Ages  to  come  may  view,  and  find  how  fair. 
How  beautiful  thou  wert,  and  wise  I  was 
To  give  to  thee  my  love ! 

Almost  all  his  verses  are  love-verses,  and  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  inspired  by  the  same  person ;  which  is  not  very  surpris- 
i>^g ' — hut  it  is  remarkable,  that,  oflen  in  the  same  piece,  he  sometimes 
laments  and  sometimes  rejoices  that  the  pains  and  visions  of  love 
haunt  him  even  in  his  old  age. 

lo  son  colui  che  ne'  primi  anni  tuoi 
Gli  occhi  tuoi  infermi  volsi  alia  beltade, 
Che  dalla  terra  al  cid  vivo  conduce. 

Now  I  am  old,  Love  tells  me  in  my  youth 
He  made  me  fondly  contemplate  that  beauty. 
Which  has  a  power  to  elevate  the  soul 
Even  in  life  to  Heaven* 

The  largest  and  most  animated  portion  of  his  verses  was  inspired 
by  Vittoria  Colonna,  Marchioness  of  Pescara.  This  lady,  illustrious 
for  her  rank,  her  beauty,  and  her  poetry,  numbered  as  many  forlorn 
lovers  as  there  were  men  of  letters  at  the  court  of  Leo  X.  and  in  the 
rest  of  Italv.  She  was  celebrated  as  the  heroine  ^f  conjugal  love, 
for  though  lefV  a  widow  at  an  early  age,  no  terapUtions  could  induce 
her  to  wed  a^ain — and  to  the  last  she  continued  to  address  verses  to 
her  husband  s  shade.  The  preference  which  Michel  Angelo  obtained 
m  her  regard  was  apparently  due  as  much  to  his  genius  as  to  his  ad- 
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▼aacMnge.  Tbe diaracter of  lik lore  £ot her  n  YiiBile  60m  kif  fte« 
quest  ceoiTeraation  as  related  by  one  of  hia  ptipils,  afterwards  hk  bio« 
gmpher.  He  never  oeased  to  recal  die  memory  of  Vittoria.  Cofamnar 
aad  to  expatiate  on  a]l  the  perfsetiona  of  her  mmd  and  sbqpe.  Often 
he  exKkiined,  duit,  while  me  was  expiring,  he  stood  motioaless  and 
sorrosrftd  at  her  bedside;  and^  to  the  hurt,  hunented  that  he  had  not 
iMsessed  one  kiss  on  those  tips  through  which  so  pure  a  spirit  passed 
to  heaven*  f. 


SPECTBAL    XTIQUBTTB. 

PsEHAPs  there  is  no  community,  individually  or  collectively,  which 
is  more  tenacious  of  its  honour  Uian  that  of  ghosts*  Little  is  said  ef 
them  turn ;  but  the  race  stiH  exists,  if  it  ever  did,  and  without  the  de- 
generacy common  to  most  classes  of  beings,  labouring  under  ^e  con- 
sciousness of  increasing  unpopularity  and  inevitable  decay.  Tis  true, 
that  even  fashion  now  conspires  against  them:  the  spectre  who,  in 
**  My  Master's  Secrets,"  sports  '*  a  suit  of  nankins,  and  a  straw^hat 
with  green  ribbands,'*  must  have  felt  the  gravity  of  his  calling  sadly 
outraged.  Indeed,  till  something  can  be  done  for  them  in  the  way  of 
costume,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  keep  so  much  at  home.  Why  can- 
not they  have  a  "  Repository  of  Arts"  embellished  for  tkeir  instruc- 
tion ?  A  work  so  spirituel  would  overcome  their  aversion  to  society, 
and  render  such  traits  as  the  following  mere  every-day  occurrences. 

To  this  hour  is  living  a  lady  who  long  boasted  of  inviting  and  re- 
ceiving them  by  day  and  night,  with  no  purpose  but  mutmd  satisfac- 
tion. The  Highland  Seers,  who  ftincied  they  inherited  the  fate  of  sudi 
converse,  and  the  astrologers  who  wilfully  sought  the  power,  were 
weak  enough  to  grow  haggard  and  emaciated  in  the  service ;  not  so  the 
lady  in  question.  I  allow  that  her  tite-d-^ites  were  the  least  frequent 
of  her  interviews,  with  her  own  set.  Neither  they  nor  herself  liked 
performing  to  empty  benches ;  the  more  numerous  the  circle  to  which 
she  introduced  them,  the  better.  Her  friends  might,  indeed,  have  re- 
mained unconscious  of  the  honour  done  them,  (by  visitors  who  came 
90  far ^  and  put  themselves  so  mst  of  their  way,)  but  for  the  would-b^ 
significance  of  eyes  fixed  on  congenial  vacancy,  with  which  their  hos- 
tess announced  the  frequent  and  familiar  droppers-in ;  some  one  or 
other  of  whom  would  be  for  ever  **  coming  in  and  going  out,  like  a  pet 
lamb."  What  a  pity  that  she  could  not  give  her  friends  any  farther 
advantage  from  this  unearthly  acquaintance,  as  they  would,  if  visible, 
have  proved  a  perpetual  supply  of  all  eclipsing  embellishments  for  her 
parties  ! 

If  "  Lions"  from  the  extremity  of  this  world  be  so  enviable,  she 
might  defy  competition,  who  had  interest  enough  to  summon  a  dis< 
play  of  eccentricities  from  the  other — we  won't  decide  which. 

This  hecatising  converse  lasted  some  years,  lending  its  professor  a 
mystic  influence  over  the  minds  of  fools  (pardon  the  paradox),  of  ser- 
vants, and  of  children. 

At  last  she  found  one  acquaintance  who  so  caricatured  the  peculiar 
etiquette  of  the  first  recepticm  she  was  called  on  to  witness,  and  cast 
such  reflections  (not  iicr^oiMi/ 1  own)  on  the  whole  fraternity,  that  there 
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was  from  that  moment  an  obvioas  coolness  between  the  lady  and  ber 
ffuests ;  their  enlivening  society  being  far  less  frequently  afforded  her ; 
for  she  still  hinted  the  continuance  of  their  occasional  visits  in  private. 

Bolder  grown,  the  sceptic,  knowing  how  many  will  boast  kigk  con- 
nexions they  never  possessed,  now  b^an  to  imply  doubts  of  so  fiiendly 
a  footing  ever  having  existed  at  all,  and,  lamentable  to  add  for  the 
credit  of  ghostly  courage,  though  doubtless  within  hearing,  they 
might  have  risen  to  conSont  their  asperser,  they  not  only  omitted  die 
opportunity  at  the  instant,  but  never  came  again !  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  their  motive  became  evident ;  for,  one  morning,  their 
former  friend  found  on  her  dressing-table  a  note,  which  had  not  been 
seen  there  when  she  retired  at  night ;  it  was  written  on  fancj/  paper, 
with  a  crow's  quill,  or  perhaps,  more  appropriately,  with  a  raven's. 
Its  perfume  was  exotic,  but  not  suspiciously  so,  and  on  the  whole,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  latest  criterion  of  the  state  of  letters  in  the 
sphere  from  which  it  came;  it  ran  thus : 
'«  Madam! 

**  Knowing  that  you  have  permitted  us  to  be  abused  as  No  bodies, 
low  company f  wad  ujh-starts^  we  must  inform  you  of  a  rule  amongst  us, 
the  enforcement  of  which  in  the  present  case  we  owe  to  ancient  usage 
and  our  own  dignity ;  namely,  never  to  enter  a  house,  where  one  in- 
dividual has  the  temerity  to  treat  us  with  irreverence  or  mistrust.*' 
Signed, 

**  Certain  Appearances,  and  Sounds  of 
uncertain  extraction." 

.  This  conduct  at  least  was  spirited.  After  this,  neither  friend  nor 
foe  saw  more  of  these  inestimable  visitors :  and  if  realfy  existing  in- 
truders would  as  quickly  take  a  hint,  and  act  with  as  much  pride  and 
delicacy,  it  would  do  even  more  good  than  thus  freeing  a  weak  head 
from  the  fatigue  of  inventing,  or  its  tongue  from  that  of  uttering,  such 
meless  and  inexcusaMe  falsehoods.  P.  W. 


SONG. 
CONCEALMENT. 


Ah  1  chide  mc  not,  that  o*er  my  cheek 

No  tears  of  silent  sorrow  steal. 
Nor  deem  the  ardent  passion  weak. 

My  bosom  long  has  learnt  to  feel ; 
No  words  my  secret  ilame  reveal. 

No  sighs  the  tale  of  love  impart. 
Yet  looks  of  outward  peace  conceal 

The  sadness  of  a  bursting  heart. 

Yet  do  not  blame  me,  if  awhile 

I  wear  the  semblance  of  repose. 
And  woo  a  fleeting  summer  smile. 

To  gild  the  darkness  of  my  woes  ; 
Oh  !  'tis  the  lingering  ray  that  throws 

O'er  the  dim  vale  a  blaze  of  light. 
And  bright  in  parting  splendour  glows 

The  herald  of  a  cheerless  night. 
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THE    CONFESSIONAL. 
NO.  I. — LOVE. 

"  I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  ponish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  and  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chased  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  my  own  heart's  sorrow." 

Old  Play. 

1  HAVE  been  all  my  days  hovering  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Love,  without  having  ever  once  penetrated  fairly  into  it.  My  whole 
*'  May  of  life"  has  been  lost  in  wandering  alone  among  the  Alps  which 
overlook  that  beautiful  region,  and  form  the  barrier  between  it  and 
the  dull,  flat,  wintry  plains  which  lie  on  this  side.  I  have  reached  their 
highest  accessible  points,  and  have  dwelt  tliere  for  years  and  years;  with 
rocks  and  ice-crags  standing  silently  all  about  me,  with  clouds  rolling 
beneatli  my  feet,  and  the  perpetual  murmur  of  mountain  torrents  in  my 
ears.  I  have  dwelt  there  as  if  spell-bound, — ^not  content  to  remaiiii 
and  yet  disdaining  to  descend  into  the  Italy  that  lay  smiling  and  bask* 
ing  in  the  supshine  beloiv  me.  Fool  that  I  was !  I  prided  myself  on 
this  ;  forgetting  that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  and  that  if  I  could  have  gone 
away  from  it.  in  a  balloon,  till  *'  Epping  forest  appeared  no  bigger 
than  a  gooseberry  bush,"  I  should  still  l^ve  been  beneath  the  feet  of 
nine-tenths  of  its  inhabitants.  It  seldom  happens  that  what  we  pride 
ourselves  upon  does  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  become  our  torment 
and  ouir  thame.  Thus  it  is  with  me :  I  have  dwelt  among  the  rocks 
and  ice-crags  of  the  world,  till  I  have  become  as  hard  and  cold  and 
senseless  as  they. 

That  my  sojourn  in  that  dreaiy  country  may  not  be  without  its  use^ 
at  least  to  others,  I  intend  to  disclose  a  few  of  ikke  observations  and  di^ 
coveries  I  have  made  there ;  leaving  the  application  of  them  to  those 
whom  it  may  concern.  But  if,  in  doing  this,  I  should  see  occasion  to 
adopt  a  style  not  consonant  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  general  reader, 
I  bespeak  either  his  forbearance  or  his  neglect ;  but  I  protest  against 
lus  censure.  He  may  pass  over  what  I  write,  as  something  in  which 
he  fi^els  no  interest;  but  he  will  have  no  right  to  complain  either  of 
the  matter  or  the  manner,  provided  the  one  be  true  to  nature,  and 
the  other  intelligible.  We  may  very  fairly  refuse  to  attend  to  a  man 
who  talks  of  nothing  but  himself,  on  the  ground  that  his  talk  is  either 
uninstructive  or  uninteresting  to  us ;  but  to  accuse  him  of  not  being 
able  to  talk  of  hitnself,  without  being  at  the  time  an  egotist,  is  more 
than  idle.  Besides,  to  accuse  a  man  of  egotism,  who  is  nameless  and 
unknown,  and  who  is  likely  for  ever  to  remain  so,  will  be  neither  phi- 
losophical nor  good-natured ;  and  it  will  savour  not  a  little  of  egotism 
in  the  accuser. 

**  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,"  there  is  no  hte!*    On  this  belief 

*  '*  Oh  love,  no  habitant  of  earth  thoa  art ! 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee : 
A  futh  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart 
But  never  eye  hath  seen,  or  e*er  shall  see 
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—or  rather,  on  this  unbelief— I  have  tboudhitt  and  argued,  and  acted ; 
till,  for  me,  the  lie  has  become  a  truth.  The  whole  of  my  ^outh  has 
been  passed  in  fondling  the  wayward  child  in  my  arms — m  gazing 
on  his  form,  inhaling  his  breath,  drinking  in  the  light  of  his  eyes, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  aspect ;  and  all  the  time  I  have  been  scoffing 
at  his  power,  and  even  denying  his  existence.  My  punishment  is  at 
once  the  most  appropriate  and  complete  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised :  it  is  this,  Uiat,  for  me,  he  has  no  power — for  me  he  hat  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  mistake  1  made  was,  that  I  began  to  be  wise  too  early.  ^  WiO 
Cupid  our  modiers  obey  ?" — I  set  out  widi  the  determination  to  be  a  pru- 
dent and  reasonable  lover :  for  Reason  and  Prudence  were  ever  die  gods 
(I  will  not  call  them  the  goddesses)  of  my  earddy  idolatry ;  and  they  are 
so  sttU,  in  the  &ce  of  my  bitter  experience,  and  in  despite  of  my  better 
judgment.  In  order  to  make  my  love  more  available  tor  the  oommoB 
purposes  of  lih — ^more  malleaifie — I  have  always  contrived  to  mix  up 
with  it  an  allo^  of  worldly  wisdom.  By  so  doing,  I  thought  to  have 
produced  a  mixture  that  should  be  to  the  pure  love  of  poetry  and  i^ 
mance,  exactly  whBt  Hall-marked  gold  is  to  the  pure  metali — more 
capable  of  being  worked  up  into  artides  of  utility  or  ornament,  and  sua- 
cepdble  of  a  higher  polish.  But,  even  ^  I  had  succeeded  in  tfaia,  I 
forflot  that  I  should,  at  best,  have  been  possessed  of  a  substance  easy 
to  be  imitated,  and  liable  to  burnish  and  change  its  colour.  I  now  find^ 
that  by  subjecting  it  to  this  process,  I  have  neoessarSy  destroyed 
its  essential  character,  and  made  it  neither  love  nor  wisdom,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  something  not  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  eidier. 
The  ingredients  have  been  slowly  and  silently  undergoing  a  ckemkal 
change ;  till  at  length  the  ethereal  essence  of  the  one  luis  passed  off  in 
the  mrm  of  an  invisible  vapour ; — the  cohesion  of  the  other  has  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  residuum  is  a  shapeless,  cdiouiiess,  tasteless  c&jmt 
mortuum, 

I  have  made  this,  to  me,  fatal  discovery  too  late  to  repair,  but  not 
to  repent  of  it;  and  there  is  still  left  me  &e  forlorn  hope  of  throwing 
myscQf  at  the  foot  of  the  Cokfbssional,  and  humbly  and  sincerely 
avowing  that,  unlike  '*  the  best  of  cut-throats,"  I  have  loved  **  too 
wisely,  but  not  well."  But  let  me  leave  reflections-— which  disturb  my 
remaining  peace  in  the  exact  proportion  that  they  are  apt  and  true^ 
and  precisely  ^cotMe  they  are  so  ; — and  turn  to  the  remembrance  of  facts 
and  feelings — ^which  bring  back  the  remembrance  of  that  whidi  is  gone; 
— ^in  most  cases  the  next  best  thing  to  the  reality. 

We  are  apt  to  say  of  any  important  event  in  our  lives,  '  I  shall  never 
forget  when  such  a  thing  happened.'  How  should  it  be  odierwise, 
when  the  past  gives  the  whole  form  and  substance  to  our  being  f  For 
me  the  Past  is  every  thing  ;  the  Present  is  nothing.  And,  as  to  tiie 
Future,  it  is,  so  to  speak,  less  than  nothing.     I  throw  myself  into  tlie 

Thy  animagined  form  as  it  should  be. 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peoples  heaven 
Erer  with  its  own  denring  fantasy ; 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  substance  g^ven. 
As  hannts  the  nnquenched  soul,  parch'd,  weariM,  wrong,  and  riTen." 

Ck,  Hanld,  c.  4. 
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nut,  as  into  a  sanctuary,  forgetting  all  that  is,  and  disregarding  til 
mat  is  to  com^ ! 

And  yet  I  tremble  to  approach  the  relation  of  this  my  first  adventure 
in  the  enchanted  region  of  Xove.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  suppose  that 
we  necessarily  take  delight  in  recalling  to  the  memory  events  which 
gave  us  delight  as  they  were  passing,  but  which  are  actually  passed, 
and  can  never  be  renewed.  The  certainty  that  they  are  passed,  and 
cannot  return,  more  than  neutralizes  the  pleasure  the  remembrance  of 
them  might  otherwise  bring  to  us :  it  changes  the  phantom  of  joy  into 
a  mockery  of  it.  This  was  well  known  to  one  who  looked  more  deeply 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  human  heart  than  any  other  modem  has  done : 
and  it  has  been  tacitly  acknowledged  by  a  living  writer  somewhat 
similar  in  habits  of  feeling,  and  whose  authority  is  of  great  weight 
in  such  matters. 

" Nessun  mazier  dolore 

Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 

Nella  miseria/'  Irffer,  c.  5,    Quoiedin  Conahr, 

—  What  greater  pain 
Than  thinking  upon  happmess  gone  by 
In  the  midst  of  grief  ? 

Such  are  the  words  the  mighty  poet  of  the  Inferno  puts  into  tlie 
mouth  of  his  gentle  Francesea,  when  she  is  called  upon  to  relate  the 
story  of  her  love — to  tell  the  brief  tale  of  her  past  happiness,  while  she 
is  pining  and  withering  away  in  penal  fires.  Mark,  too,  the  efieet  eveik 
on  the  poet  himself,  mere  spectator  as  he  is,  and  *^  one,  albet,  unused 
to  die  melting  mood :" — 

"  Mentre  che  I'  uno  spirto  questo, 
L*  altro  piangeva  si,  che  di  pietade 
I*  vcnni  men  cosl,  com'  io  morisse  : 
£  caddi,  come  corpo  morto  cade." 

While  one  of  these  sad  spirits  thus  discoursed. 
The  other  wept  so,  that  fiwn  veiy  pity, 
A  death-like  mintness  seised  me,  and  1  tell 
Prone  to  the  earth,  as  a  dead  body  (alls. 

A  less  deep  insight  into  the  secret  j^aces  of  the  human  heart,  would 
have  induced  the  poet  to  invest  the  lips  of  his  lovers  with  a  momentary 
smile,  at  the  imaginary  renewal  of  their  loves. 

It  is  true  that,  by  means  of  a  healthful,  active,  and  well-disciplined 
imagination,  we  may  in  some  measure  re-create,  and  enjoy  over  again 
past  pleasures,  provided  the  heart  that  is  to  be  thus  acted  on  by  the 
imaig^ation  be  not  thoroughly  worn  and  withered ;  because,  what  once 
has  been,  can  never  entirely  cease  to  be.  But,  if  the  heart  be  utterly 
blighted,  then,  like  the  spirits  of  the  damned,  it  is  susceptible  of  pain 
alone ;  and  the  imagination  becomes  a  curse,  greater  or  less,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  activity  and  its  power.  If  it  can  place  before  its  victim 
a  picture  more  or  less  vivid  of  past  bliss,  it  is  only  to  call  to  his 
recollection  what  has  been  his  : — ^if  it  can  "  shew  his  eyes,"  it  is  only 
to  "  grieve  his  heart." 

But  to  my  task.  I  stand  shiverinff  on  the  edge  of  my  story,  when  I 
should  plunffe  fearlessly  in,  and  let  its  stream  bear  me  onward,  "  as  a 
steed  mat  knows  its  rider."    The  penitent,  who  willingly  presents 
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himself  at  the  Confessional,  must  not  deliberate,  or  he  is  lost.— rBut, 
in  order  that  these  Confessions  may  not  be  so  many  tales  *<  signifying 
nothing," — that  they  may  not  be  without  a  moral — it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  passages  in  the  life  of  one  who,  though  love  has 
been  the  breath  and  food  of  his  intellectual  existence,  has  all  along  fallen 
into  the  fatal  error  of  loving,  as  he  said  in  the  outset,  '*  too  wisely, 
but  not  well," — of  one  who  sought  to  control  that,  the  essence  of  which 
is  to  be  incontrollable ;  to  command  that  which  was  made  to  command ; 
to  bind  that  which  is  nothing  if  not  free  ;  to  capitulate  with  that  which 
uill  be  obeyed :  in  short,  of  one  who  has  treated  love  like  a  child, 
because  he  looks  like  one ;  forgetting,  or  neglecting  to  discover  till  it 
was  too  late,  that  he  is — ^a  god ! 

Prudence  is  a  cardinal  virtue  in  all  affairs — except  those  of  love; 
and  there  it  is  a  cardinal  vice — the  worst  of  all,  because  it  bears  the 
outward  aspect  of  a  virtue.  Four  several  times  have  I  essayed  to 
enter  the  Paradise  of  Love,  linked  arm-in-arm  with  this  same  worldly- 
minded  Prudence,  disguised  under  different  habits  ;  and  each  time  the 
seraph  who  guards  the  entrance  has  laughed  to  scorn  my  companion, 
and  turned  from  me  silently,  and  with  a  look  of  pity,  mixed  each  time 
with  an  increased  degree  of  contempt.  A  fiflh  time — a^r  wandering 
alone  about  the  confines,  seeking  in  vain  for  an  entrance,  till,  my  feet 
were  as  weary  as  the  pilgrim's  who  has  just  reached  the  shrine  of  his 
saint;  but,  unlike  him,  with  my  hopes  deferred  instead  of  accom- 
plished ; — at  last  I  saw  a  gate  suddenly  open  of  itself  to  receive  me, 
and  heard  the  voices  of  a  host  of  unseen  seraphs  inviting  me  to  foter. 
But  again  I  paused — again  I  pondered,  debated,  deliberated,  and — was 
lost !  for,  before  I  could  determine,  the  gate  had  closed,  as  it  had 
opened,  suddenly,  and  of  itself;  the  voices  changed  their  singing  into 
snouts  of  laughter ;  and  I  felt  at  once  that  I  was  alone,  and  without 
hope,  and  that  I  deserved  to  be  so.  Before  I  turned  away,  to  quit  the 
spot  for  ever,  I  saw,  in  a  niche  beside  the  portal  which  had  just  closed 
itself  upon  me,  a  sculptured  image  of  the  god.  It  seemed  instinct 
with  life  and  motion,  and  did  not  frown  at  me,  as  I. gazed  upon  it.  1 
approached  the  beautiful  figure — ^took  it  in  my  arms-— clasped  it  to  my 
breast,  and,  perchance,  shed  tears  over  it;  but,  as  I  did  so,  my  touch 
seemed  to  change  it  into  ice,  aad  it  struck  a  mortal  coldness  to  my 
heart,  which  has  never  lefl  it  since ! 

Again  I  am  wandering  from  my  task.  1  must  turn  to  it  abruptly, 
and  at  once,  or  I  shall  go  "  about  it  and  about  it'*  for  ever,  and  to  no 
purpose.  Love  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  When  I  had  \efi  school 
"  for  good,"  as  the  phrase  is,  (and  it  is  a  phrase  most  "  german  to  the 
matter"  in  this  case,  at  least  as  it  respects  me,)  I  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  At  this  time  there  lived,  in  a  court  near  my  father's  house,  a 
female  fortune-teller. — The  reader  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  am 
about  to  relate  my  having^gone  thither  to  consult  her  on  my  future  des- 
tiny. Young  as  I  was,  Keason  (twin  sister  to  Prudence,  and  sworn 
foe  to  Love,)  was  already  the  goddess  of  my  idolatry.  I  had  exactly  as 
much  contempt  for  whatever  could  not  be  reduced  to  her  principles,  as 
I  ought  to  have  had  respect  for  it  on  that  very  account,  if  I  would  fain 
have  made  myself  a  worthy  and  acceptable  servant  in  the  court  of  the 
baby  monarch.  There  are  times  and  circumstances  in  which  reason 
is  the  worst  of  folly  ;  but  in  the  affairs  of  which  I  am  now  about  to 
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treat,  reason  is  worse  than  foUy — it  is  crime. — ^This  fortune-teller,  who 
lived  in  a  court  near  my  father's  house — (I  love  to  speak  of  the  place, 
as  I  do  to  pass  throi^h  it,  to  this  day,  though  I  have  never  any  busi- 
ness th^e}— this  fortune-tetter  had  a  beautiful  daughter ; — stately  as  an 
Indian  palm-tree — ^graceful  as  the  branches  of  a  wind-swept  willow — 

with  an  oval  Greek  face — eyes  like  the  morning oh!  I  have  often 

thought  since,  if  I  had  but  devoted  a  tithe  of  the  time  to  the  mother 
that  I  did  to  die  daughter,  I  might  have  been  happy!  she  would  have 
gifted  me  with  fiuth,  perhaps ;  and  faith  is  as  needful  in  love  as  it  is  in 
animal  magnetism ;  there  is  no  good  to  be  done  or  su£Pered  in  either 
without  it.  Perhaps,  top,  she  would  have  proved  to  me  that  the  stars 
had  destined  me  for  her  daughter ;  which,  in  truth,  I  now  begin  to 
think  they  did, —  for  I  have  never  since  penetrated  so  near  to  the  real 
£1  Dorado.  I  might  then  be  said  to  inhabit  thi^t  narrow  slip  of  '*  de- 
bateable  ground'*  which  surrounds  the  domains  of  Love  on  every  side, 
and  separates  it  from  the  Great  Desert  which  forms  the  remainder  of 
the  intellectual  world. 

The  ft)rtune-t^ller*s  daughter  was  several  years  older  than  I  was. 
He  who  is  really  capable  of  feeling  the  passion  of  love,  is  sure  to 
begin  by  loving  a  woman  older  than  himself.  Incipient  lovers  may 
write  this  down  in  their  commonplace-books  as  an  axiom.  All  my 
readers,  except  these  latter,  (and  I  can  reckon  on  but  few  of  tkem) 
would  grow  impatient  if  I  were  to  detail  the  various  stratagems  I  put 
in  practice,  to  i^ttract  the  attention  ^nd  gain  the  acquaintance  of  the 

beautiful  Nancy  L .     Suffice  it  that  I  waited  and  waited,  and 

watched  and  watched,  nigh^  after  night,  and  week  after  week,  of  one 
of  those  long  dreary  winters  that  we  used  to  have  then,  only  to  get  a 
sight  <^  her  at  the  window,  which  looked  up  an  angle  the  court  made 
just  at  the  point  where  her  mother's  hou^e  was  situa^— or  to  pro- 
nounce her  name — **  Nancy  !"  as  she  flitted  by  me  on  some  errand. 
She  soon  knew  me  for  what  I  was ;  for  when  did  a  ^oman  not  know  the 
meaning  writteii  in  a  lover's  look  ?  And  she  never  passed  me  without 
a  smile  of  recognition  ;  for  when  did  a  woman  frown  on  a  lover  of 
fifteen  ?  But  she  did  pass  me  ;  for  I  had  never  hitherto  mustered  up 
dourage  enough  to  speak  to  her.  At  last,  one  bitter  cold  January 
evening,— (I  think  we  never  have  such  Januaries  now — even  the  sea- 
sons themselves  have  changed— or,  is  it  that  they,  and  every  thing  else, 
do  but  seem  to  change ;  w[bile  it  is  we  ourselves  who  change,  as  *^  the 
years  bring  on  the  inevitable  yoke  ?*')--one  bitter  January  evening,  aS; 
she  was  passing  by  me  rather  more  deliberately  than  usual,  and,  as  I 
thought,  with  even  a  move  than  usually  graceful  and  gracious  smile 
upon  her  fine  imaginative  countenance, — I  took  hold  of  her  arm  gently^ 
and  —  she  stop]^ !  —  I  trembled^  smUed,  and  said  nothing ;  but 
slowly  transferred  my  hold  from  her  ann  to  her  hand — ^her  bare  handf 
— ^for  she  nevei;  wore  gloves,  except  on  Sundays.  The  magic  .influ«. 
ence  of  that  touch  Uirills  through  me  aa  I  write,  and  awakens  my  tor- 
pid sensibilities  into  life— ^"  even  nc^,  after  long  seeming  dead*"  If 
the  mother  could  have  conjured  with  only  half  tlie  power  that  the 
daughter  did,  she  would  not  have  been  taken  to  Union-hall»  as  a 
cheat  and  impostor — as  I  remember  she  was  sliortly  afVer  the  time  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking !  Her  hand  (Nancy's)  was  a^  hard  as  horn, 
— for  she  did  all  the  work  of  their  little  household— ^nd  as  cold  as 
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ice ;  but  its  touch  turned  my  blood  into  liquid  flame,  and  dispersed  to 
the  winds,  that  came  whistling  by  us,  all  the  eloquence  I  had  fior 
m^ths  past  been  meditating  for  this  long-qpught  occasion :  I  could 
not  utter  a  word. — **  Well,"  she  said, — still  smilingly,  and  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  anger  or  con^sion, — **  Well— what  do  you  want 
with  me  V* — In  reply,  I  could  only  ask  her —  "  where  she  was  going?" 
This  was  an  unlucky  question ;  for  it  reminded  her  oi  what  she  seemed 
to  have  forgotten ;  and,  with  another  smile,  she  took  her  hand  away 
from  me,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment,  into  a  shop  close  by.  I  of 
course  waited  till  she  returned ;  and,  the  spell  being  now  broken,  I 
spoke  to  her  again,  asking  her  to  "  come  and  take  a  walk  with  me." 
She  smileii,  shook  her  head,  and  again  whisked  away,  leaving  me  fixed 
to  the  spot,  in  a  trance  of  mingled  surprise  and  happiness.  I  had 
spoken  to  her !  touched  her !  heard  the  sound  of  her  voice  addressed 
in  kindness  to  me !  and  the  world,  for  any  thing  I  cared  to  the  con- 
trary, might  now  be  at  an  end ;  for,  steeped  as  I  was  in  the  very  ful- 
ness of  waking  bliss,  if  I  did  not  thmky  1  at  least  ySr//,  that  "  if  it  were 
now  to  die,  'twere  now  to  be  most  happy." — Why  was  it  not  so  ?  I  was 
innocent  then ;  and  how  can  innocence  be  more  richly  and  appropri- 
ately blessed  than  to  be  permitted  to  die  in  the  lap  of  delight  ? — Even 
the  **  gentle"  reader,  unless  he  has  been  in  love  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
I  can  have  no  notion  of  the  fulness,  the  absolute  fruition,  of  deep  and 
quiet  delight,  which  this  interview  brought  me.  It  seemed  that  I  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  either  hope  or  fear — that  I  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  harm  or  accident — in  short,  that  the  end  and  object  of  my  ck- 
istence  was  accomplished :  and,  without  waiting  or  watching  at  die 
window  any  longer,  I  went  straight  home,  and  slept  a  whole  long  night 
of  dreamless  sleep, — ^which  I  had  not  done  before  for  many  months. 

Lovers  of  five-and-twenty,  of  both  sexes,  will  smile  at  the  limited 
nature  of  my  hopes  and  wu^es ;  and  the  good-natured  amoi^  them 
will  think,  that,  if  I  was  so  easily  to  be  made  happy,  it  was  a  pity  I 
should  be  miserable.  They  are  riffht :  it  was  a  pity.  So  thought  the 
kind-hearted  and  good-natured  Nancy  L— — ;  and  she  treated  me 
accordingly.  It  is  thus  that  women  bring  into  play  their  natural  dis- 
positions to  be  the  creators  of  nothing  but  delight.  To  love  attd  be 
beloved  is  at  once  the  duty,  the  business,  and  the  pleasure  of  their 
Irves ;  but  an  intuitive  sense  of  what  it  is  fitting  they  should  be, 
and  should  appear  to  be,  under  any  given  circumstances,  teaches  them 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  they  must,  to  such  of  their  lovers 
as  are  arrived  at  *<  years  of  discretion,"  be  coy  and  cruel :  but,  when 
they  are  so,  it  is  <<  only  to  be  kind."  Even  while  the  stream  of  their 
affection  is  thus  artificially  dammed  up  at  one  of  its  natural  outlets, 
it  eagerly  seeks  for  another ;  and  accordingly,  you  will  see  a  woman — 
*  who  would  die  rather  than  bestow  even  a  smile  on  a  man-lover  of  fire- 
and-twenty — lavishing  on  a  boy  of  fifteen,  whose  brain  and  blood  are 
consuming  themselves  away  with  passion  for  her,  "  o  dolci  baci,  o 
cosa  idtra  piu  cara."  This  is  as  it  should  be.  When  the  **  Bella  Etil 
del  oro"  shdl  return,  this  may  be  safely  changed ;  but,  till  then,  women 
know  what  is  best  for  themselves,-  and  for  us  too. 

But  my  story  is  standing  still  again.  It  lingers  round  this  period  as 
the  bee  does  round  its  favourite  flower,  when  it  is  far  from  home,  and 
feels  that  the  rain-clouds  are  gathering  over-head. 
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-  When,  at  parting  from  me  on  the  above  ni^t,  Nancy  shook  her 
head  in  reply  to  fhy  question,  whether  she  woiSd  **  come  and  take  a 
walk  witli  me?"-^-I  had  the  sense  to  know  that  she  meant  "yes;" 
and  I  waited  as  patiently  for  the  coming  of  the  next  night,  as  the 
female  dove  waits  for  the  unclosing  of  her  "  golden  couplets ;"  for, 
like  her,  I  knew  instinctively  that  the  blessed  moment  uouid  come, 
and  when  it  would  come.  And  it  did  come. — We  met  the  next  night, 
and  walked  together  towards  one  of  the  bridges — (if  I  were  to  say 
which  of  them,  we  might  be  getting  too  near  home) ; — she,  all  the  way, 
inquiring  what  it  was  I  wanted  with  her  ;  and  I,  all  the  way,  feeling, 
but  not  knowing  how  to  say,  that,  now  I  was  with  her,  I  had  not  a  want 
in  the  world.  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  thdt,  when  we 
came  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  we  could  no  longer  walk  along 
quietly,  my  arm  linked  in  her's ;— (for,  as  1  was  "  only  a  bojr,"  she  per- 
mitted this) — but  that,  as  if  by  a  mutual  and  simultaneous  impulse,  we 
set  ofl^— (like  two  long-confined  greyhounds  when  they  feel  their  feet 
once  more  on  the  turf) — scampering  along  the  road  in  the  rich  moon- 
light, hand  in.  hand.  I  remember  the  very  ringing  sounds  that  my 
feet  made,  as  I  wilfully  stamped  them  on  the  frosty  road, — as  the  young 
iambs  in  spring  stamp  their  little  feet  on  the  ground,  from  die  very  ex- 
cess of  inward  joy.  I  remember,  too,  that  her  feet  made  no  sound  at 
all.  Best  of  all  i  remember,  that,  when  we  could  run  no  ferther  for 
4rant  of  breath,  we  stopped  short  to  laugh  out  aloud ;  and  that  then  I 
asked  her  if  her  heart  did  not  beat  very  hard ;  and  that  I  longed,  but 
did  not  dare,  to  ask  her  if  I  might  feel  whether  or  not  it  beat  as  hard 

as  mine  did! ^Does  the  reader  exclaim,  tbalt  all  this  is 

.    *•  silly  sooth. 

And  dallies  with  the  innoceuce  of  love  V 
Not  if  he  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  lover.     And  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
such  alone  that  these  Confessions  are  made.    1  am  wdl  content  that,  to 
all  others,  they  should  be  *^  caviare ;"  as  all  that  they  can  have  to  con- 
fess would  be  to  me. 

I  am  afraid  the  reader  will  be  more  surprised  than  amused,  at  hear- 
ing how  this,  my  first  "  a£&ir  of  the  heart,"  ended.  In  truth,  it  ended 
as  mine  always  have  done;  and  as  I  fear,  in  spite  of  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, they  always  will  do : — ^namely,  just  where  it  ought  to  have 
begun. — ^There  is  an  ancient  axiom,  which  says,  that  nothi^  can  come 
of  nothing — "  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit."  I  would  fein  match  this  with  a  mo- 
dem one,  not  so  generally  applicable  perhaps ;  but  at  least  equally 
true,  in  particular  cases :  viz.  that  nothing  can  come  of  any  thing.  The 
ancient  axiom  is,  in  fact,  fiur  from  being  so  true  generally,  as  the  mo- 
dem one  is  in  the  particular  cases  to  which  this  latter  applies  at  all. 
With  relation  to  many  persons  and  things,  it  is  evident  that  much  may 
eome  of  **  nothing;"  and  in  regard  to  that  other  class  of  persons  to 
whom  1  refer,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  nothing  can  come  even  of  much. 
Their  whole  being  is  made  up  of  beginnings ;  '*  never  ending,  still  be- 
ginning," they  begin  and  begin,  till  at  last  thev  end  exactly  where  they 
began — ^beginning  to  live  when  they  are  called  upon  to  die.  And  thus, 
alas !  it  is  with  me,  and  with  these  several  '*  stories  of  my  love."  I  am 
loth  to  exhibit  them  in  their  present  form  ;  and  would  willingly  have 
thrown  them  into  the  shape  of  fictitious  narratives*-^thu8  avoiding  the 
egotism  which  necessarily  beseto  them,  and  at  the  same  thne  giving  my- 
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tetf  an  opportunity  of  adding  and  embdiishing,  in  the  approved  mo- 
dem taste.  Bu^  this  would  not  be.  Even  Mr.  Coleridge  himself^  who 
can  make  any  thing  out  of  nothing,  and  nothing  put  of  any  thing,  might 
in  Vain  have  attempted  to  work  up  these  "  phantoms  of  the  braiB,**  (for 
facts  as  they  are,  in  common  language,  they  are,  infact,  nothing  leas) — 
into  regular  tales ;  for  they  have  neither  middles  nor  epda — they  have 
only  b^nnings.  In  relating  them,  I  have  no  occasion  to  attend  to  the 
giant's  advice  in  Rabelais,  to  "  commencer  an  conunencement ;"  for  I 
can  neither  begin  nor  finish  any  where  else.  If  I  were  ever  so  disposed 
to  plunge  "  in  medias  res,"  it  may  not  so  be. — There  will  be,  at  all 
events,  one  advantage  attending  this ;  particularly  to  those  who  may 
peruse  ray  Confessions  merely  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  If  they  should 
once  find  their  curiosity  excited,  they  may  confidently  reckon  upon  its 
always  remaining  so, — for  it  will  never  be  satisfied.  The  misery  of 
arriving  at  the  last  page  of  a  modem  romance,  usually  more  t^an 
counterbalances  the  pleasure  which  has  been  experienced  during  (he 
perusal  of  it ;  for  every  character  in  it,  about  whom  we  have  felt  any 
mterest,  has  by  this  ttme  become  either  married  or  buried,  and  we 
care  no  more  about  them.  But  the  reader  need  not  ^prebend  any 
thing  of  this  kind  happening  during  the  several  chapters  of  ^is  my 
Roinance  of  Real  Life ; — ^not  even  in  the  last  And,  as  I  shall  certainly 
not  leave  off  loving  till  one  or  other  of  these  events  befals  me,  I  shali> 
by  the  same  rule,  not  leave  off  having  Confessions  to  make,  and  mak- 
ing them. 

I  shall  abruptly  close  this  paper  here;  otherwise  it  will  be  running 
to  an  unreasonable  length.  And  I  do  so  the  rather,  because  I  would, 
for  once,  lay  down  my  pen  at  a  point  where  I  shall  not  tremble  to  take 
it  up  again.  In  spite  of  what  I  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  pa- 
per, the  "  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice"  has  not  been  absolutely  without 
Its  delight,  though  it  has  been  done  *^  nella  miseria ;"  and  I  receive  this 
as  a  good  augury.  The  truth  is,  that  if  a  gleam  of  sunshine  breaks 
through  surrounding  clouds  but  for  a  single  moment,  during  that  mo- 
ment it  tvill  perform  its  office — it  will  cheer,  and  warm,  and  enlighten. 
The  clouds  may  perhaps  look  blacker  after  it  is  gone ;  but  there  is  no 
denying  or  forgetting  that  it  has  been  there.  Z. 
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'Tis  eve,  and  the  stars  that  ilhimine  the  night 

Diffuse  a  soft  lustre  around : 
You  tell  me,  dear  maid,  in  those  bodies  of  light 

The  secrets  of  fete  may  be  found ; 
If  so,  I  believe  in  your  bright  orbs  of  blue 

Futurity  equallv  lies  : 
So  for  once  1  will  e'en  turn  astrologer  too. 

And  study  my  doom  in  your  eyes. 
No  science  is  surely  so  pleasing  as  this. 

But  yet  'tis  obscure  and  perplext^ 
One  moment  I  read  in  it  rapture  and  bKss, 

And  falsehood  and  sorrow  the  next : 
You  smile — now  my  aitars  a  bright  aspect  assume, 

I  pantibr  my  charmer's  decree ) 
Then  eome,  d^r  astrologer,  tell  me  my  doom. 

And  I'll  give  you  my  heart  for  a  fee !  M.  A. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  6BOROE  II.  BY  LORD  WALPOLE. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  attention  of  the  public  was  called 
to  the  Memoirs,  by  Lord  Waldegrave,  of  the  Reign  of  Georgia  die 
Second.  Scanty,  and,  in  some  measure,  bald  as  they  were,  they 
nevertheless  excited  a  strong  degree  of  interest,  on  account  of  the 
perfect  integrity,  and  simplicity  of  character,  whidi  distinguished  their 
illustrious  author ;  and  the  consideration  that  he  had  not  only  been. an 
.eye-witness,  but  also  an  actor  in  all  the  scenes  which  he  has  described. 
The  same  period  is  now  laid  open,  the  same  characters  exhibited,  the 
same  cabals  penetrated,  by  a  writer  of  very  di£Perent  disposition  and 
pursuits ;  but  who  had  the  same  advantage  of  being  at  once  spectator 
and  actor  in  the  busy  drama  which  he  delineates ;  and  who,  if  he  had 
not  Lord  Waldegrave's  habitual  integrity  of  judgment,  was  at  least 
gifled  with  that  native  quickness  of  discernment  which  enabled  him 
to  trace  effects,  even  though  he  mistook  the  cause ;  and  with  that 
liveliness  of  imagination  which  prevents  his  mistakes  from  being  mis- 
chievous, by  at  once  revealing  the  impressions  under  which  he  con- 
ceived them.  We  allude  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  last  ten  yean  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,"  just  now  given  to  the  world,  with 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  for  their  author ;  decked 
out  in  all  the  elegance  of  type  and  decoration  which  might  be  looked 
for  from  the  private  press  of  Strawberry-hill  itself,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  preclude  the  most  sceptical  from  entertaining  doubts  as 
to  their  authenticity. 

The  period  of  which  they  particularly  treat  is,  in  itself,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  but  little  interesting ;  being  destitute  of  great  events, 
or  any  extraordinary  features,  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  extended 
their  influence  to  the  present  day.  Tlie  petty  cabals  called  forth  by 
the  forming  of  an  establishment  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  afler 
his  death,  for  his  son  George,  are  made,  for  want  of  more  important 
matter  of  dispute,  of  as  much  consequence  as  if  they  were  national 
feuds,  endangering  the  safety  of  the  state,  instead  of  the  salaries  of  a 
few  domestics,  or  the  nominal  dignity  of  higher  officers  of  the  house- 
hold. Nevertheless,  it  is  always  instructive  to  see  how  easily  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind  are'  brought  into  play,  by  trifles  almost  as  much 
as  by  matters  of  importance:  and  even  erroneous  opinions  have 
their  uses,  as  well  as  those  which  are  just ;  if  the  reader  be  enabled  to 
see  in  what  respect  their  erroneousness  consists,  and  to  unravel  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  the  assumption  of  them.  On  all  these 
accounts  Lord  Orford  *s  work  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  interesting  and 
valuable.  It  is  one  of  the  many,  from  which  the  judicious  historian 
may  glean  occasionally  information  of  importance,  and  oftener  still, 
the  Ughter  personal  anecdotes  which  relieve  the  dry  details  of  state 
negotiations,  like  flowers  unexpectedly  springing  on  a  barren  heath. 

The  picture  of  the  royal  family,  as  delineated  by  the  spirited  pencil 
of  this  author,  so  famous  for  conveying  a  likeness  by  almost  a  stroke, 
contains  not  one  amiable  portrait.  The  King  acknowledged  that  he 
never  liked  his  children  when  they  were  young ;  though  the  period  of 
infancy  is  ffenerally  fraught  with  attractions,  even  to  an  umnterested 
observer  of  its  graces ; — and  as  his  family  grew  up,  the  feuds  between 
him  and  his  eldest  son  early  initiated  them  all  into  the  petty  arU  of 
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intrigues,  backbiting,  jealousies,  and  suspicions.  The  character  of  the 
King  hiniself,  as  drawn  by  Horace  Walpole,  differs  from  that  given  of 
him  by  Lord  Waldegrave,  only  as  an  object  would  naturally  be 
changed  by  looking  at  it  through  a  different-coloured  medium :  the 
outline  is  the  same,  but  all  the  tints  are  heightened.  The  good-na- 
tiure  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  and  the  habitual  satire  of  Horace  Walpole, 
are  distinctly  marked  in  each  performance. 

"  The  King  had  fewer  sensations  of  revenge,  or,  at  least,  knew  how  to 
hoard  them  better  than  any  man  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  The  insults  he 
experienced  from  his  own,  and  those  obliged  servants,  never  provoked  him 
enough  to  make  him  venture  the  repose  of  his  people,  or  his  own.  If  any 
object  of  his  hate  fell  in  his  way,  he  did  not  pique  himself  upon  heroic  for- 
giveness, but  would  indulge  it  at  the  expence  of  his  integrity,  though  not  of 
his  safety.  He  was  reckoned  strictly  honest;  but  the  nuniing  his  father's 
will  must  be  an  indelible  blot  upon  his  memory ;  as  a  much  later  instance  of 
his  refusing  to  pardon  a  young  man  who  had  been  condemned  at  Oxford  for  a 
most  trifling  forgery,  contrarv  to  all  example  when  recommended  to  mercy  by 
the  Judj^e— -merely  because  Willes,  who  was  attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  tried  htm,  and  assured  him  his  pardon — ^will  stamp  his  name  with  cruehy, 
though  in  general  his  disposition  was  mercifnll,  if  the  offence  was  not  murder. 
His  avarice  was  much  less  equivocal  than  his  courage :  he  had  distinguished 
the  latter  early ;  it  grew  more  doubtfoU  afterwards :  the  former  he  dtstin* 
guished  very  near  as  soon,  and  never  deviated  from  it.  His  understanding 
was  not  near  so  deficient,  as  it  was  imagined;  but  though  his  character 
changed  extremely  in  the  world,  it  was  without  foundation ;  for  [whetherj 
he  deserved  to  be  so  much  ridiculed  as  he  had  been  in  the  former  part  of  his 
reign,  or  so  respected  as  in  the  latter,  he  was  consistent  in  himself,  and  uni- 
formly meritorious  or  absurd.  His  othef  passions  were,  Germany,  the  army, 
and  women.  Both  the  latter  had  a  mixture  of  parade  in  them  :  be  [treatea3 
my  Lady  Suffolk,  and  aftenvards  Lady  Yarmouth,  as  his  mistresses,  while 
he  admired  only  the  Queen ;  end  never  described  what  he  thought  was  a 
handsome  woman,  but  he  drew  her  picture.  Lady  Suffolk  was  sensible,  art- 
full,  and  agreeable,  but  had  neither  sense  nor  art  enough  to  make  him  think 
her  so  agreeable  as  his  wife.  When  she  had  left  him,  tired  of  acting  the 
mistress,  while  she  had  in  reality  all  the  slights  of  a  wife,  and  no  interest  with 
him,  the  opposition  affected  to  cry  up  her  virtue,  and  the  obliptions  the  King 
had  to  her  for  consenting  to  seem  his  mistress,  while  in  reality  she  had  con- 
fined him  to  mecr  friendship — a  ridiculous  pretence,  as  he  was  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  have  taste  for  talking  sentiments,  and  that  with  a  woman  who 
was  deaf!  Lady  Yarmouth  was  inoffensive,  and  attentive  only  to  pleasing 
him,  and  to  selling  peerages  whenever  she  had  an  opportunity.  The  Queen 
had  been  admired  and  happy  for  governing  him  by  address  ;  and  it  was  not 
then  known  how  easily  he  was  to  be  govemed  by  fear.  Indeed  there  wer^ 
few  arts  by  which  he  was  not  govemed  at  some  time  or  other  of  hb  life ;  for 
not  to  mention  the  late  Duke  of  Aigyle,  who  grew  a  favourite  by  imposing 
himself  upon  him  for  brave;  nor  Lord  Wilmington,  who  imposed  himsdf 
upon  him  for  the  Lord  knows  what ;  the  Queen  govemed  him  by  dissimula- 
tion, by  affected  tendemess  and  deference :  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by  abilities 
and  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  Lord  Granville  by  flattering  him  in 
his  German  politics ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  by  teazing  and  betraying  him ; 
Mr.  Pelham  by  bullying  him, — the  only  man  by  whom  Mr.  Pelham  was  not 
bullied  himself.  Who,  indeed,  had  not  sometimes  weight  with  the  King^ 
except  his  children  and  his  mistresses?  With  them  be  maintained  all  the 
reserve  and  majesty  of  his  rank.  He  had  the  haughtiness  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  without  his  spirit ;  the  avarice  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  without  his 
exactions;  the  indignities  of  Charles  the  First,  without  his  bigotry  for  his 
prerogative ;  the  vexations  of  King  William,  with  as  little  skill  in  the  managc- 
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meiit  of  pATtkt ;  and  th«  gross  gallaotry  of  his  fether,  wiihout  his  goodnature 
or  his  honesty : — ^he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  honest,  if  he  had  never  hated 
his  &ther,  or  had  ever  loved  his  son. 

The  Queen  seems  to  have  taken  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  hypocritical 
submission,  from  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  all  the  time  that  she 
was  secretly  married  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  sat  "  with  spectacles 
on  nose,"  and  in  all  the  affected  silence  and  humility  of  a  sempstress, 
at  her  embroidering  frame,  in  a  corner  of  the  room  where  the  monarch 
listened,  with  assumed  greatness,  to  those  political  communications 
on  which  he  was  all  the  while  resolved  to  be  guided  by  her  sole  deci- 
sion. The  Queen  always  affected,  if  any  body  was  present,  and  the 
King  liked  she  should,  the  humble,  ignorftnt  wife,  that  never  meddled 
with  politics.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  possessed  as  much  acuteness 
in  discovering  the  foibles  of  persons  around  him,  as  wit  in  rallying 
them,  annoyed  the  Queen  greatly,  by  making  her  feel  that  he  saw 
through  all  her  assumed  qualities.  Looking  upon  himself  as  of  the 
blood  royal,  he  conversed  with  her  in  a  tone  of  familiarity  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  her,  particularly  as  she  was  extremely  angry  with 
him  on  account  of  the  gallantry  in  which  he  indulged  with  the  Princess 
Amelia,  her  second  daughter.  The  duke,  however,  cared  as  little  for 
her  real  displeasure,  as  for  her  feigned  civilities.  '*  He  always  teased 
her,  and  insisted  that  she  loved  nobody.  He  had  got  a  story  of  some 
prince  in  Germany,  that  she  had  been  in  love  with  before  her  marriage: 
*'  G*d,  madam,**  he  used  to  say,  "  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  that  man 
that  you  could  love !" — "  Why,"  replied  she,  **  do  you  think  I  don't 
love  Xhe  King?" — "  G*d,  I  wish  I  was  King  of  France,  and  I  would  be 
sure  whether  you  do  or  not."  (Vol.  i.  p.  159.)  Her  love  for  the  King 
was  certainly  not  of  that  delicate  kind  which  shrinks  from  the  idea  oi 
participation ;  as  she  carried  her  complaisance  towards  his  mistresses 
so  far,  that  Blackbourn,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  thought  proper, 
whether  in  his  spiritual  capacity  or  not  is  not  stated,  to  congratulate 
her  upon  it,  telling  her  "  That  he  had  been  talking  to  her  minister 
Walpole  about  the  new  mistress,  (Lady  Yarmouth})  and  was  glad  to 
find  that  her  majesty  was  so  sensible  a  woman  as  to  like  her  husband 
should  divert  himself."  (Vol.  i.  p.  513.)  The  King  returned  her  for- 
bearance by  unlimited  confidence  in  her,  insomuch  that  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
one  of  the  bedchamber-women,  told  him  he  should  be  the  last  man 
with  whom  she  would  have  an  intrigue,  because  he  always  told  the 
Queen ;  indeed,  his  conduct  as  a  lover  was  at  all  times  too  cool  and 
methodical  to  wound  any  passion  in  the  Queen  but  her  vanity,  which, 
however,  it  did  sorely ;  though  even  that  might  have  found  consolation 
when  she  saw  her  royal  spouse  walking  calmly  up  and  down  the  gallery, 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  his  regular  hour  of  seven  o'clock, 
to  visit  Lady  Suffolk,  without  even  evincing  the  slightest  inclination  to 
break  through  his  accustomed  rule,  by  going  to  her  a  single  minute 
before  his  usual  time. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  Memoirs,  Lord  Orford  speaks  somewhat 
more  favourably  of  the  King,  and  tries  to  rescue  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  avarice,  on  the  score  of  his  leaving  but  little  property  behmd 
him,  notwithstanding  the  great  income,  which,  from  various  sources, 
he  was  in  the  receipt  of:  a  circumstance  very  frequently  attendant  on 
royal  riches,  which  seem  to  possess,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  not  only  the 
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quality  ascribed  to  ridies  in  gteneral,  of  making  wito  tlienMelves  wia^ 
and  flying  away,  but  of  flying  in  a  direction  that  can  neitber  be  traced, 
nor  even  guessed  at«  He  endeavours  also  to  vindicate  bim,  respecting 
the  charge  of  being  negligent  in  the  encouragement  of  literiiture ;  but 
in  sa  doing,  he  speaks  himself  of  literary  men  with  that  flippant  un- 
consciousness of  either  their  importance  or  their  deserts,  which  he 
continually  betrayed  in  his  intercourse  with  them ;  and  of  which  his 
treatment  of  Chatterton  must  always  be  remembered  as  a  most  dis- 
gracefbl  instance.  His  character,  indeed,  too  much  resembled  the 
sparkling  frost-work  of  Fontenelle's. 

In  the  whole  course  of  these  Memoirs  he  b  only  twice  hurried  into 
any  thing  like  warmth  of  feeling  :  once  when  he  speaks  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Didce  of  Cumberland,  by  his  royal  father,  respecting  the 
campaign  in  Germany  ;  and  again  on  the  conduct  of  govemment,  with 
regard  to  Admiral  Byng,  wh^  death  he  jtisdy  styles  "  a  perfect  tra- 
gedy, for  there  were  variety  of  incidents,  villainy,  murder,  and  a  hero." 
Lord  Orford  always  believed  this  unfortunate  man  to  have  been  un- 
justly aspersed,  maliciously  condemned,  and  put  to  death  ccmtrary  to 
all  equity  and  precedent. 

The  behaviour  of  the  King,  with  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, exhibited  a  refinement  of  dissimulation  that  might  bear  com- 
parison with  the  most  notorious  instances  of  that  quality  as  prtfetised 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  mistress  of  the  art,  when  it  suited  her  pur- 
pose to  blame  those  around  her,  rather  than  herself.  The  account  of 
the  transaction  is  extremely  interesting.  The  avarice  of  the  King  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair  ;  causing  him  secretly  to  prevent  the 
duke  from  being  supplied  with  troops  sumcient  to  enable  him  to  keep 
his  ground  in  Germany  :  he  was  therefore  compelled,  dfter  the  battle  of 
Hastenbecke,  to  submit  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  at  which  the  King  affect- 
ed extraordinary  indignation  and  surprise,  though  flilly  aware,  all  the 
time,  that  the  measure  was  in  itself  unavoidable,  circumstanced  as  his 
son  was  for  want  of  supplies.  When  it  was  known  in  England,  it  caused 
a  great  commotion,  and  Lord  Orford  minutely  relates  the  behavionr 
of  the  duke,  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  his  frither's  du- 
plicity had  placed  him,  concluding  with  the  following  observations : 

**  A  young  prince,  warm,  greedy  of  military  glory,  yet  resignins  all  his  pas- 
sions to  the  interested  dictates  of  a  father's  pleasure,  and  then  loaded  with  the 
imputation  of  having  acted  basely  without  authority ;  hurt  with  unmerited 
disgraoe,  yet  never  breaking  out  into  the  least  unguarded  expression  ;  presert- 
iog  digni^  under  oppression,  aud  the  utmost  tenderness  of  duty  under  the  ut- 
most delicacy  of  honour — ^this  is  an  uncooHnon  picture — for  the  sake  of  hu- 
man nature,  I  hopo  the  conduct  of  the  father  is  uncommon  too !  When  the 
duke  could  tear  himself  from  his  favourite  passion,  the  army,  one  may  judge 
how  sharply  he  must  have  been  woundeil.  When  afterwards  the  King,  per- 
fidiously enough,  broke  that  famous  convention,  mankind  were  so  equitable  as 
to  impute  it  to  the  same  unworthy  politics,  not  to  the  disapprobation  he  had 
pretended  to  feel  on  its  being  made.  In  a  former  part  of  this  history  1  hare 
said  with  regard  to  his  eldest,  that  the  King  might  have  been  au  honest  man, 
if  he  had  never  hated  his  father,  or  had  ever  loved  his  son— what  double 
force  has  this  truth,  when  it  is  again  applied  to  him  on  his  treachery  to  the 
best  son  that  ever  lived  I  Considering  with  what  freedom  I  have  spoken  of 
the  duke's  faults  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  I  may  be  believed  in  the  just 
praise  bestowed  cm  him  here." 

It  is  indeed  rarely  that  Lord  Orford  expresses  himself  thus ;  he  was 
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not  itpt  to  pfailfte,^-^!^  dib  sktipl^  reason,  tliat  he  was  not  apt  to  admire ; 
and  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  his  portrait-painting,  wherein  fidelity 
has  been  sacrificed  to  partiality,  is  in  his  own  character,  as  traced  li^ 
his  own  hand : 

"  Walpolo,"  say«  he,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  thirtl  penon,  •*  had  a  warm 
conception,  vehement  attachments,  stfong  artfsions  ;  with  an  apparent  eon* 
tradiction  in  his  temper-^or  he  had  numerous  caprices,  and  invincihle  perse- 
▼erance.  His  principles  tended  to  republicanism,  but  without  any  of  its  sns- 
terity ;  h'ls  love  of  mction  was  unmixed  with  any  aspiriiM;.  He  had  great 
sense  of  honour,  but  not  great  enough,  for  he  had  too  much  weakness  to  re- 
sist doing  wrong,  though  too  much  sensibility  not  to  fed!  it  in  others.  He 
had  a  great  measure  of  pride,  equally  apt  to  resent  neglect,  and  scorning  to 
stoop  to  any  meanness  or  flattery.  A  boundless  fiiend ;  a  bitter,  but  a  placable 
enemy.  His  humour  wassatyric,  though  accompanied  with  a  most  compas- 
sionate heart.  Indiscreet  ana  abandoned  to  his  passions,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
despised  or  eouk)  bear  no  restnunt ;  yet  this  want  of  gorernment  of  himself 
was  the  more  blameable,  as  nobody  had  greater  command  of  resolution  when- 
ever he  mada  a  point  of  it.  This  appeared  in  his  person :  naturally  very  deli- 
cate* and  educated  with  too  fond  a  tenderness,  by  unrelaxed  temperance  and 
braving  all  inclemency  of  weathers,  he  formed  and  enjoyed  the  firmest  and 
unabated  health.  One  virtue  he  possessed  in  a  singular  degree— disinterested- 
ness and  contempt  of  money — if  one  may  call  that  a  virtue,  which  really  was 
a  passion.  In  short,  such  was  his  ]^romptness  to  dislike  superiors,  sucn  his 
humanity  to  inferiors,  that,  considering  how  few  men  are  of  so  firm  a  texture 
as  not  to  be  influenced  by  their  situation,  he  thinks,  if  he  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  of  himself,  that  nad  either  extreme  of  fortune  been  his  lot,  he  should 
hare  made  a  good  prince,  but  not  a  very  honest  slave." 

.  The  compassionate  heart,  and  contempt  of  money,  of  which  the  noble 
author  accuses  himself  in  tliis  delineation,  raust  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
in  favour  of  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  which  holds,  that  all  persons  are 
most  anxious  to  assume  the  appearance  of  those  qualifications  which 
they  are  conscioos  they  least  possess. 

.  It  was  probably  the  complacency  with  which  he  viewed  himself,  that 
prevented  Lord  Orford  firom  being  dazzled  with  striking  qualities  in 
any  other  person.  He  professes  to  have  known,  in  his  own  time,  only 
five  ffreat  men,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Sir  Robert  Wfdpcde, 
Lorcf  Granville,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  characters  of 
these  personages  he  delineates  and  contrasts  in  a  very  lively  manner : 
**  Lord  Granville  was  most  a  S^tiius  of  the  five  :  he  conceived,  knew,  ex- 
pressed, whatever  he  pleased.  The  state  of  Europe  and  the  state  of  Hteiature 
were  equally  familiar  to  him.  His  eloquence  was  rapid,  and  flowed  from  a 
source  of  wit,  grandeur,  and  knowledge.  So  far  from  premeditated,  he  allow- 
ed no  reflection  to  chasten  it.  Jt  was  entertaining,  it  was  sublime,  it  was 
hyperbole,  it  was  ridiculous,  according  as  the  profusion  of  ideas  crouded  fit>m 
him.  He  embraced  systems  like  a  legislator,  but  was  capable  of  none  of  the 
detail  of  a  magistrate.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  much  the  reverse:  he  knew 
mankind,  not  their  writings 3  he  consulted  their  interests,  not  their  systems; 
he  intended  their  happiness,  not  their  grandeur.  Whatever  was  beyond 
common  sense,  he  disregarded.  Lord  Mansfield,  without  the  devation  of 
Lord  Granville,  had  great  powers  of  eloquence.  It  was  a  most  accurate  un- 
derstanding, and  yet  capable  of  shining  in  whatever  it  was  applied  to.  He 
was  as  free  from  vice  as  Pitt,  more  unattected,  and  formed  to  convince,  even 
where  Pitt  had  dazzled.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  most  expressive 
sense,  but  with  that  connection  between  his  sense  and  sensibility,  toat  you 
must  mortify  his  pride  before  you  could  call  out  the  radiance  ot  his  under- 
standing.   Being  placed  at  the  bead  of  armies  without  the  shortest  apprentice- 
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thvpf  no  wonder  lit  miscarried :  ii  is  cruel  to  have  no  other  master  than  one^ 
own  foults.  Pitfs  was  an  unfinished  greatness:  considering  how  much  of 
it  depended  on  his  words,  one  may  almost  call  his  an  artiiiciargreatness  ^  but 
his  passion  for  feme  and  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  compensated  for  his  defects. 
He  aspired  to  redeem  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  to  place  it  in  a  point  of 
giving  law  to  nations.  His  ambition  was  to  be  the  most  illustrious  man  of 
Uie  first  country  in  Europe ;  and  he  thought  that  the  eminence  of  ^ory  could 
not  be  sullied,  by  the  steps  to  it  being  passed  irregularly.  He  wished  to  ag- 
grandize Britain  m  general,  but  thought  not  of  obliging  or  benefitting  indi- 
viduals. Lord  Granville  you  loved  till  you  knew  him  ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
the  more  you  knew  him :  you  would  nave  loved  the  duke,  if  you  haa  not 
feared  him.  Pitt  liked  the  dignity  of  despotism  ;  Lord  Mansfield  the  reality : 
yet  the  latter  would  have  served  the  cause  of  power,  without  sharing  iu  Pitt 
would  have  set  the  world  free,  if  he  might  not  command  it.  Lord  Granville 
would  have  preferred  doing  right,  if  he  had  not  thought  it  more  convenient 
to  do  wrong:  Sir  Robert  Wolpole  meaned  to  serve  mankind,  though  he  knew 
how  little  tney  deserved  it — and  this  principle  is  at  once  the  most  meritorious 
in  one's  self  and  to  the  worid." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  personages  of  that  day  was  the  facetious 
George  Bubb,  who  afterwards  added  to  his  name  the  more  lofty-sound* 
ing  one  of  Doddington,  with  the  agreeable  appendage  of  a  suitable 
estate.  Before  this  event  took  place,  he  had  complained  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  of  his  name  carrying  with  it  an  idea  of  insignificance,  on 
account  of  its  shortness,  and  continued,  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of 
changing  it  for  a  longer :  **  you  might  lengthen  your  own,^  replied  his 
lordship,  "  by  calling  yourself  Silli^  BubbJ 

*'  Soon  after  the  arrival,'*  says  Lord  Orford,  *'  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales 
in  En^and,  Doddington  became  a  favourite,  and  submitted  to  the  prince's 
childisn  horse^play,  being  once  rolled  up  in  a  blanket,  and  trundled  down 
stairs  ;  nor  was  he  negligent  in  paying  more  solid  court,  by  lending  his  royal 
highness  money.  He  was,  however,  supplanted,  I  think,  by  George,  after- 
wards Lord  Lyttleton,  and  again  became  a  courtier  and  placeman  at  St. 
James's  ;  but  once  more  reverted  to  the  prince  at  the  period  where  his  Diaiy 
commences.  Pope  was  not  the  only  poet  who  diverted  the  town  at  Dodding- 
ton's  expence.  Sir  Charles  Haobury  ridiculed  him  in  a  well-known  dialogue 
with  Gyles  Earle,  and  in  a  ballad  entitled  '*  A  Grub  upon  Bubb."  Dr. 
Young,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  patronized  by  him,  has  dedicated  to  him 
one  of  his  satires  on  the  love  of  fame,  as  Lyttelton  had  inscribed  one  of  his 
cantos  on  the  progress  of  love.  Glover,  and  that  prostitute  fellow  Ralph, 
were  also  countenanced  by  him,  as  the  Diary  shews. 

"  Doddington's  own  wit  was  very  ready.  I  will  mention  two  instances. 
Lord  Sundon  was  commissioner  of  ^he  Treasury  with  him  and  Winnington, 
and  was  very  dull.  One  Thursday,  as  they  left  the  board.  Lord  Sundon 
laughed  heartily  at  something  Doddington  said ;  and  when  gone.  Winning- 
ton  said,  •  Doddington,  you  are  very  ungrateful ;  you  call  Sundon  stupid  and 
slow,  and  yet  you  see  how  quick  he  took  what  you  said.'  <  Oh  no,'  replied 
Doddington,  '  he  was  only  laughing  now  at  what  1  said  last  treasury  day.' — 
Mr.  Trenchard,  a  neighbour,  telling  him,  that  though  his  pinery  .was  expen- 
sive, he  contrived,  by  applying  the  fire  and  the  dune  to  other  purpose*,  to 
make  it  so  advantageous,  that  he  believed  he  got  a  shilling  by  every  pme-apple 
he  ate.'  '  Sir,'  said  Doddington,  *  I  would  eat  them  for  half  the  money.^ 
Doddington  was  married  to  a  Mrs.  Behan,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  keep. 
Though  secretly  married,  he  could  not  own  her,  as  he  then  did,  till  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Stmwbridge,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  promise  of  marriage,  under  the 
penalty  often  thousand  pounds.  He  had  long  made  love  to  the  mter,  and,  at 
last,  obtaining  an  assignation,  found  her  lying  on  a  couch.  However,  he 
only  fell  on  his  knees,  and  after  kissing  her  hand  for  some  time^  cried  out. 
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*  Oh  thai  1  hadyou  but  in  •  wood  I'  '  In  a  wcxxl )'  exclaimed  the  di8a[>- 
pcHoted  dame ;  '  What  would  you  do  then  ?  Would  you  rob  me  V  It  was 
on  this  Mrs.  Strawbridge  that  was  made  the  ballad 

*  My  Strawberry — my  strawberry 
Shall  bear  away  the  bell.' 

To  the  burthen  and  tune  of  which  Lord  Bath  many  years  afterwards  wrote 
his  song  on  *  Strawberry-hill.* 

*'  Doddington  had  no  children.  His  estate  descended  to  Lord  Temple 
whom  he  hated,  as  he  did  Lord  Chatham,  against  whom  he  wrote  a  pamph- 
let to  expose  the  expedition  to  Rochfort. 

**  Nothing  was  more  glaring  in  Doddington  than  his  want  of  taste,  and  the 
tawdry  ostentation  in  his  dress  and  furniture  of  his  houses.  At  £astberry,  in 
the  great  bedchamber,  hung  with  the  richest  red  velvet,  was  pasted,  on  every 
pannel  of  the  velvet,  his  crest  (a  huntine-hom  supported  h^  an  eagle)  cut  out 
of  gilt  leather.  The  foot-cloth  round  the  bed  was  a  mosaick  of  the  pocket- 
flaps  and  cuffs  of  all  his  embroidered  clothes.  At  Hammersmith  his  crest,  in 
peobles,  was  stuck  into  the  centre  of  the  turf  before  his  door.  The  chimney* 
piece  was  hung^with  spars  representing  icicles  round  the  fire,  and  a  bed  of 
purple,  lined  with  oran{;e,  was  crowned  by  a  dome  of  peacock's  feathers. 
The  great  gallery,  to  which  was  a  beautiful  door  of  white  marble,  supported 
by  two  columns  of  lapit  lazuli,  was  not  only  filled  with  busts  and  statues,  but 
had,  I  think,  an  inlaid  floor  of  marble ;  and  all  this  weight  was  above  stairs. 

"  One  day  shewing  it  to  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  Doddington  said,  '  Sir, 
somepersons  tell  me  that  this  room  ou^ht  to  be  on  the  ground.'  *  Be  easy, 
Mr.  Doddington,'  replied  the  prince,  '  it  will  soon  be  there.' 

"Doddington  was  very  lethargic:  falling  asleep  one  day,  afler  dinner, 
with  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Lord  Cobham,  the  general,  the  latter  reproached 
Doddington  with  his  drowsiness;  Doddinslon  denied  having  been  asleep, 
and  to  prove  he  had  not,  oflered  to  repeat  all  Lord  Cobham  had  been  saying. 
Cobham  challenged  him  to  do  so.  Doddington  repeated  a  story,  and  Loni 
Cobham  owned  he  had  been  telling  it.  '  Well,'  said  Doddington,  <  and  yet 
I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it ;  but  I  went  to  sleep  because  1  knew  that  about 
this  time  of  day  you  would  tell  that  story.' 

Lord  Waldegrave  has  said  in  his  Memoirs,  that  those  who  could 
lift  the  veil  from  the  privacy  of  royalty,  would  not  envy  its  hours  of 
redrement ;  and  the  picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  independence  of  George 
the  Second  and  the  pleasures  of  his  court  is  reflected  in  these  pages,  in 
colours  that  ofier  no  temptation  to  the  eye  to  dwell  upon  it.  So  little 
power  had  the  King  to  consult  his  own  inclinations,  that  for  two  years 
be  was  unable  even  to  promote  Dr.  Thomas,  the  preceptor  of  his  grand- 
son, to  the  preferment  he  wished  ;  and  when  General  Ligonier  ofiTered 
him  the  nomination  to  a  living  in  his  gift,  he  warmly  thanked  him, 
expressing  the  utmost  joy  and  gratitude,  and  saying,  "  There  is  one  I 
have  long  tried  to  make  a  prebendary,  but  my  ministers  never  would 
give  roe  an  opportunity ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  I  will  give  the 
living  to  him.'*  (Vol.  i.  p.  256.)  To  shew,  however,  that  the  walls 
of  a  palace  may  occasionally  immure  characters  of  as  many  virtues  as 
few  enjoyments,  we  will  close  these  extracts  with  the  following  account 
of  Ac  Princess  Caroline,  the  King's  third  daughter,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1757. 
,  "  She  had  been  the  favorite  of  the  Queen,  who  preferred  her  understand- 
ing to  those  of  all  her  other  daughters,  and  whose  partiality  she  returned 
with  duty,  gratitude,  affection,  and  concern.  Beine  in  ill  health  at  the  time 
of  her  mother's  death,  the  Queen  told  her  she  would  follow  her  in  less  than 
a  year.  The  princess  received  the  notice  as  a  prophecy ;  and  though  she 
lived  many  years  after  it  had  proved  a  vain  one,  she  quitted  the  world,  and 
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persevered  in  the  cloeest  retreat^  and  in  oonsunt  and  rtligtous  pref>antioD  lor 
the  grave ;  a  moment  she  so  eagerly  desired,  that  vrhen  something  was  ooce 
proposed  to  her,  to  which  she  wa5  avtrse.  she  said,  *  I  would  not  do  it  to 
die  !'  To  this  impression  of  melancholy  had  contrihiited  the  loss  of  Lord 
Hervey,  for  whom  she  had  conceived  an  unalterahle  passion,  constandy 
marked  afterwards  hy  all  kind  and  generous  offices  to  his  cnildren.  For  many 
years  she  was  totally  an  invalid,  and  shut  herself  up  in  two  chi^mbers  in  the 
inner  pert  of  St.  James's,  from  whenoe  she  could  not  see  a  single  object  In 
this  monastic  retirement,  with  no  company  but  of  the  Kins;,  the  Duke, 
Princess  Emily,  and  a  few  of  the  most  intimate  of  the  court,  she  led,  not  an 
unblameable  life  only,  but  a  meritorious  one  :  her  whole  income  was  dispensed 
between  generosity  and  charity  5  and,  till  her  death  by  shutting  up  the  cur- 
rent discovered  the  source,  the  iails  of  London  did  not  suspect  thatnhe  best 
support  of  their  wretched  inhabitants  was  issued  from  the  palace. 

"  From  the  last  Sunday  to  the  Wednesday  ou  which  she  died,  she  declined 
teeing  her  family ;  and  when  the  mortification  began,  and  the  pain  ceased, 
she  said,  '  I  feared  1  should  not  have  died  of  this  !'  " 


THE    FIRST    OF    MARCH. 

Thb  bud  is  in  the  bough  and  the  leaf  is  in  the  bud. 
And  Earth's  beginning  now  in  her  veins  to  feel  the  blood. 
Which,  warm'd  by  summer  suns  in  th'  alembic  of  the  vine. 
From  her  founts  will  over-run  in  a  ruddy  gush  of  wine. 

The  perfume  and  the  bloom  that  shall  decorate  the  (lower. 
Are  quickening  in  the  gloom  of  their  subterranean  bower  j 
And  the  juices  meant  to  feed  trees,  vegetables,  fruits. 
Unerringly  proceed  to  their  pre-appointed  roots. 

How  awful  the  thought  of  the  wonders  undenround. 
Of  the  mystic  changes  wrought  in  the  silent,  dark  profound. 
How  each  thing  upward  tends  by  necessity  decreeo. 
And  a  world's  support  depends  on  the  shooting  of  a  seed. 

The  Summer's  in  her  ark,  and  this  sunny-pinion'd  day 

Is  commissioned  to  remark  whether  Winter  holds  her  sway; 

Go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace,  with  the  myrtle  on  thy  wing. 

Say  that  floods  and  tempests  cease,  and  the  world  is  ripe  for  Spring. 

Thou  hast  fann'd  the  sleeping  Earth  till  her  dreams  are  all  of  flowers. 
And  the  waters  look  in  mirth  for  their  overhanging  bowers ; 
The  forest  seems  to  listen  for  the  rustle  of  its  leaves. 
And  the  very  skies  to  glisten  in  the  hope  of  summer  eves. 

Thy  vivifying  spell  has  been  felt  beneath  the  wave. 

By  the  dormouse  in  its  cell,  and  the  mole  within  its  cave. 

And  the  summer  tribes  that  creep  or  in  air  expand  their  wing. 

Have  started  from  their  sleep  at  the  summons  of  the  Spring. 

The  cattle  lif^  their  voices  from  the  valleys  and  the  hills. 

And  the  feathered  race  rejoices  with  a  gush  of  tuneful  bills ; 

And  if  this  cloudless  arch  fills  the  poet's  song  with  glee, 

O  thou  sunny  first  of  Mardi,  be  it  dedicate  to  thee.  H. 
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The  many  valiant  names  with  which  our  pedigree  was  enridie<}^ 
eommencing  with  Esekiel  Thunder,  adjutant  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  who  feH  at  Cropready  Bridge,  and  terminating  with  Ci^tain 
John  Thnnder,  who^  died  of  the  eliolera  morbus  in  the  camp«M  against 
Tippoo  Saib,  together  witit  the  warlike  efilgiefr  of  many  a  "  Ci^ptam  or 
colonel,  or  knight  in  arms,"  that  filled  an  old  lumber-room  in  my  £i- 
Iher's  bouse,  had  early  inspired  me  with  an  inclination  for  a  nnlitery 
life.  Eleven  hundred  pounds  procured  me  a  cornetey.  During  the 
meridian  of  my  martial  ardour,  one  fine  summer  evening,  a  letter  of 
very  portentous  dimensions  was  put  into  my  hands.  My  eye  immedi- 
ately caught  the  authoritative  words—"  On  his  Majesty's  service" — 
"  Commander-in-chief  *s  office ;"  And  breaking  the  large  offieiat  seal 
with  eagerness,  I  read  as  follows  :  "  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
yen,  that  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  has  been  pleased  to  apM 
pfnnt  you  to  a  cometcy  in  the ....  regiment  of  dri^^oons,  and  I  am  directed 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  to  order  you  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
Portsmouth,  with  your  horses,  to  join  a  detachment  of  your  regiment, 
under  the  cbmmand  of  Captain  Baron  Holster,  in  order  to  embark  for 
the  army  under  the  command  of  his  excellency  Lieut.-Greneral  the 
Ear!  of  Wellington.  On  your  reaching  Portsmouth,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  report  your  arrival  to  the  Adjutant-general  on  that  station. 
I  have  Ae  honour  to  be,  &c.  ftc."  *'  To  Cornet  Julius  Wood  Thun- 
der,   Hall,  Northamptonshh-e." 

After  biddmg  a  hasty  adieu,  and  receiving  the  usual  cautions  against 
the  dangers  of  my  new  situatit»n,  I  hastened  to  London, to  purchase  my 
paraphernalia  and  equipments,  and  in  about  a  week's  time  firom  the 
receipt  of  my  orders  I  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  I  was  mformed  by  the 
a^utant-general,  to  whom  I  made  the  usual  report,  that  the  detach- 
ment of  mv  regiment  was  then  in  a  neighbouring  village,  where  I  must 
immediaterv*  join  it.  I  proceeded  instantly  to  the  quarters  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  at  the  Spread  Eagle  inn,  where,  without  delay»  I  was 
ttshered  into  the  presence  of  Captain  Baron  Holster.  It  was  about 
eight  o'clock  on  a  July  evening,  and  the  captain  was  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  aU  the  delights  which  a  pipe  and  a  bottle  can  bestow.  Taking 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  arose  on  my  entrance,  and  received  me 
wiffa  great  courtesy.  As  usual  with  military  men,  we  soon  became  in- 
timate :  I  speedily  fathomed  my  companion's  character.  He  might 
tmly  be  called  a  soldier  of  fortune,  for  money  teemed  his  great  object, 
sttkd  profit  and  glory  were  in  his  vocabulary  synonymous*  Mars  and 
Venus  appeared  to  exercise  a  ioint  dommion  over  faun,  '*  both  ^m  he 
served,  and  of  their  train  was  he." 

We  were  engaged  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  day  in  the  embarkation 
of  our  horses.  Surely  some  better  mode  might  be  discovered  than 
irwinging  the  noble  animals  in  the  air  by  ropes  and  pullies,  to  dieir  in- 
fhiite  terror.  It  was  surprising  that  no  accident  happened.  We  rode 
that  night  at  anchor  at  Spithead,  with  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England 
all  around  us.  At  day-break  the  next  morning,  cmivoy-signals  were 
hoisted  on  board  a  firtgate,  for  all  ships  proceeding  with  our  convoy  to 
prepare  for  sea.  It  was  nearly  noon  before  all  the  vessels  were  under 
weigh,  and  we  shaped  our  course  through  the  beautiful  passage  of  the 
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Needles,  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  main-land.  Before  dusk 
we  could  but  imperfectly  distinguish  the  cHfis  of  Albion,  which  ere 
ilfornihg  had  entirely  disappeared.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  I  sufiered 
all  the  extremities  of  sea-sickness,  which  vanquished  even  the  bravest 
of  us  aU.  Our  accommodations  and  provisions  were  tolerable,  con- 
sidering our  situation  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  dull  monotony  of  sky 
and  ocean,  the  novelty  of  a  sea-voyage  furnished  us  with  considerable 
amusement* 

On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Spithead,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  all  on 
board,  we  discovered  the  mountains  of  Spain,  at  the  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  according  to  the  o^itain's  information.  It  was,  however,  fbm 
days  afterwards  ere  our  feet  touched  the  Spanish  soil.  As  we  i^ 
proadied  the  shore,  every  eye  was  strained  to  discover  the  flag  vdiich 
floated  on  the  summit  of  the  sea-girt  castle  of  St.  Sebastian.  AlUioiigh 
we  could  not  immediately  distinguish  whether  the  GaUic  standard  sdH 
maintamed  its  lofty  station,  yet  the  constant  cannonading  which  we  heard, 
and  the  volumes  of  smoke  which  the  land-breeze  wafted  towards  us, 
gave  us  hope  that  we  were  not  yet  too  late  to  share  in  the  glories  <^ 
the  capture  of  the  castle  of  St.  Sebastian.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  our  convoy  left  us,  the  cannonading  entirely  ceased ;  but  we 
still  observed  the  tri-coloured  flag  waving  above  the  battlements,  when 
in  one  moment  the  flag-stafl*  appeared  perfectly  bare,  and  in  another, 
it;  was  replaced  by  the  British  standard.  One  shout  of  exultation  burst 
from  the  different  vessels  which  were  within  view  of  this  triumphant 
spectacle;  but  I  must  confess  that  my  own  patriotic  fedings  were 
dashed  with  a  tinge  of  regret ;  for,  heavy*dragoon  as  I  was,  1  had  set 
my  heart  on  being  the  first  to  drag  down  this  pestilential  onsign  from 
its  "  bad  eminence,"  and  bearing  it  home,  to  hang  in  dread  remem- 
brance of  my  valour — ^fit  companion  for  the  fillebig  which  my  great 
grandfather  won  from  **  a  naked  Pict,"  at  the  battle  of  Preston-pans, 
and  the  cannon-ball  which  my  maternal  uncle  carried  away  with  him 
from  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

The  signal  was  made  by  the  commodore  on  the  morning  of  his 
leaving  us,  for  the  masters  of  the  transports  to  proceed  on  board  hk 
ship,  where  they  received  orders  to  land  the  troops  at  Passages,  bat 
to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St.  Sebastian's,  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  **  to 
bring  up  in  four-fathom  water,*'  until  the  harbour  was  clear.  We  an- 
chored about  two  o'clock  in  the  af^moon,  and  the  officers  immediate 
fnroceeded  on  shore.  The  town  and  castle  of  St.  Sebastian  are  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  connected  bv  a  narrow  isthmus  with  the  main- 
land. The  bay  lies  to  the  west  or  the  town,  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
rises  the  beautiful  island  of  Santa  Clara.  The  first  attack  on  the  town 
was  made  by  our  batteries,  formed  on  the  sand-banks,  to  the  east  of  the 
jdace.  After  dislodging  the  enemy  from  a  convent  on  the  shore,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  ottt-post  to  the  town,  and  from  their  positicm  in  the 
island,  our  batteries  on  sea  and  land  had  played  upon  the  castle  and 
town  from  all  sides ;  and  after  having  been  twice  stormed,  the  town 
had  at  last  yielded. 

-  As  we  stepped  upon  shore,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  new  world. 
The  contrast  between  the  people  we  had  left,  and  those  by  whom  we 
were  now  surrounded,  was  most  striking.     The  quay  was  covered  with 
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SpmUi  women,  selliiig  strings  of  onionsy  bread,  wine,  and  cidet ;  their 
long  plaited  hair,  reaching  entirely  down  their  backs,  and  their  com- 
ple3uon8  of  a  sallow  hne,  impressing  us  with  no  very  favourable  idea 
of  the  vaunted  Spanish  dames.  At  a  short  distance  from  us,  near  the 
gate,  a  Spanish  officer  was  marshalling  his  men,  which,  like  Falstaff's 
soldiers,  seemed  excellent  **  food  for  powder."  Their  dress  was  not 
remarkable  for  its  uniformity.  The  French  soldiers  who  had  fiiUen  in 
action,  had  been  stripped  to  furnish  this  motley  corps ;  and  wherever 
the  eagle  appeared  in  their  appointments,  it  had  been  reversed.  The 
commander,  who  seemed  well  worthy  of  the  high  station  which  he 
filled,  perceiving  we  were  Englishmen,  took  pains  to  let  us  know  that 
his  warriors  were  **  Espagnoles,"  (  a  fact  of  which  very  little  doubt 
eoold  be  entertained,)  by  continudly  addressing  them  by  the  title  of 
prtmUro  regimenio  d'  Araggan"  The  appearance  of  every  thing  on  the 
outside  of  the  town  was  highly  interesting  and  amusing ;  but  the  spec- 
tacle as  we  proceeded  into  the  town  became  disgusting  and  terrific,  to 
eyes  which  had  not  been  accustomed  to  gaze  upon  the  stem  features  of 
war.  The  houses  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  amidst  the  ruins 
Isy  the  dead  bodies  of  English  and  French,  in  the  last  stage  of  putre- 
fiiction.  Shocked  as  we  were  at  this  scene,  the  horrors  which  presented 
themselves  on  the  breach  were  indescribable.  The  dead  lay  pled 
in  heaps;  and  we  were  forced  to  step  over  the  bodies  of  our  brave 
fellow-coimtrymen,  which  had  lain  parching  beneath  a  fervent  sun  from 
the  dme  of  the  storming  of  the  town. 

Sickening  as  the  sight  was  to  all  of  us,  it  did  not  seem  to  afiect  the 
stomachs  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  sat,  with  the  utmost  composure, 
eating  their  meal,  which  consisted  of  a  dried  fish  called  baccalao,  on 
the  dead  bodies,  which  supplied  all  the  usual  furniture  of  a  sailed 
manger.  We  were  fortunate  enough,  at  the  moment,  to  meet  with  an 
intelligent  English  officer  of  the  First  Regiment,  who  had  been  person- 
ally engaged  in  the  storm.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  bodies  of  three 
sergeants  who  had  formed  part  of  the  forlorn  hope,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  all  fidlen  at  the  same  instant.  The  officer  who  led  the  forlorn 
hope  escaped  the  first  onset,  but  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  town  by 
the  enemies'  fire.  Our  informant  described  very  minutely  the  deteils 
of  the  attack.  He  pointed  out  to  us  the  place  where  the  French*  by 
blowing  up  a  mine  too  suddenly,  had  destroyed  several  hundreds  of 
their  own  men. 

We  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  the  castle,  where  we  perceived  the 
dreadful  extremities  to  which  the  French  had  been  reduced.  Our 
perpetual  firing  had  compelled  them  to  excavate  the  ground,  that  they 
might  obtain  temporary  repose  and  security.  The  castle  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  except  a  clear  spring  of  fresh  water,  wnich  rose 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

We  returned  to  our  vessel  with  no  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  siege.  The  Baron  franldy  confessed  that  he  by  no 
means  coveted  tl)e  honourable  fate  of  those  heroes  who  had  "  filled  the 
breach  up  with  our  English  dead" ;  and  shrewdly  observed,  that,  con- 
sidering the  poverty  of  the  land,  he  could  not  discover  what  honour 
there  was  in  being  engaged  in  a  storming-party.  During  our  dinner 
he  appeared  remarkably  contemplative,  but  after  a  few  hours  smoking, 
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and  close  applksatiMi  to  the  watttv  ofUft^  kU  nuurtial  fl{ftirit  eccned  to 
bffighteii  witmn  him;  and  between  the  whifEi  of  hie  pipe,  he  called  the 
•toraning  of  St.  Sebastian's  a  mere  volunteer-day  to  some  in  which  he 
had  been  no  inconsiderable  actor. 

On  rinng  the  ensuing  morning,  I  found  our  vessel  just  entering  the 
harbour  of  Passages.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  not  visible  unlii 
you  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  and  you  proceed  neadiy  two 
miles  up  a  narrow  creek,  running  between  rocks  of  stupendous  height. 
After  disembarking  our  party,  we  marched  with  our  detachment  to  a 
^urm-house,  or,  rather,  what  would  be  called  a  hovel  in  England,  about 
three  miles  from  Passages,  and  in  this  miserable  place,  in  which  only 
two  beds  were  to  be  found,  which  were  already  sufficiently  tenanted  by 
various  insects,  we  were  expected  to  find  accommodation  for  two  offi- 
cers and  fifty  men.  The  fumes  of  brandy  and  tobacco  generally  lulled 
the  Baron  to  sleep  long  before  he  retired  to  his  couch  ;  but,  for  ray 
own  part,  during  the  whole  time  w^  were  quartered  in  this  wretched 
spot,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  enjoy  an  hour's  slumber  during  the 
night. 

The  quality  of  our  first  day's  dinner  was  pretty  much  upon  a  par 
with  our  logement.  Our  fare  consisted  of  ration  pork,  so  hard  and  so 
fat  that  no  teeth  or  stomach  of  ordinary  strength  could  away  with  it. 
Cabbage  of  a  saffron  hue  supplied  the  place  of  other  vegetables.  To 
counterbalance  these  privations,  we  had  the  privilege,  like  Gil  Bias  at 
Sangrado's,  of  drinking  water  <2  discretion^  and  we  certainly  did  find  it 
un  £ssolvcment  umverseL  To  one,  who  had  been  used  to  call  a  dinner 
at  Long's  or  Stevens's  a  bore,  and  who  had  professed  himself  «a/i§f£ed 
with  Jacquiere*8  cookery,  such  a  banquet  did  not  possess  many  attrac- 
tions. The  Baron,  with  a  grin  of  singular  expression,  frequently  ex- 
claimed, during  our  feast,  "  'Tish  very  goot !"  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  following  day,  I  paid  a  viut  to  the  town  of  Passages,  in  order  to 
learn  some  inteHigence  from  the  army,  and  to  purchase  an  animal  to 
carry  my  baggage.  On  arriving  in  the  town,  the  novelty  of  the  scene  was 
extremdy  amusing.  I'he  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington  were  then 
abost  eight  miles  from  Passages,  and  the  town  at  that  time  formed  a 
sort  of  dep6t  for  provisions.  Parties  of  dragoons  escorting  provi- 
sionsy  Commissaries,  French  prisoners  mardung  throu^  Generals 
departing  for  England^  Portuguese  and  Spani^  scidierib  servants  buy- 
ing provisions,  passing  and  repassing  before  my  eyes,  gave  the  scene  the 
appearance  of  a  masquerade.  Every  one  seemed  regardless  of  the 
oecnpadons  of  his  neighbour.  In  one  portion  of  the  town,  a  party  of 
German  hussars  had  made  a  regular  encampment,  and  were  binfly 
engaged  dressing  their  horses,  cooking  their  eoarse  viands,  and  amoking 
their  long  cum-de-mer  pipes  in  the  open  air,  quite  as  contented  beneadi 
the  canopy  of  Heaven,  as  if  they  were  housed  under  the  most  hospit- 
able roof.  Advancing  a  little  farther,  we  saw  several  hundred  French 
prisoners,  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  British  infantry,  headed  bj 
three  officers,  two  of  whom  were  mounted  upon  mules,  and  the  other 
widking.  In  point  of  speed,  these  pedestrians  seemed  likely  to  outstrip 
their  mounted  leaders,  as  the  misarable  animals  which  carried  them  had 
many  points  in  common  with  Yorick's  mare.  The  clothing  of  onr 
brave  soldiers,  which,  by  conjecture  rather  than  by  its  pres^At  ap- 
pearance,  we  judged  to  have  been  of  the  scarlet  hue,  had,  by  its  nnraer- 
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omlMrtdikigsi  at  length  assumed  the  semblance  of  an  harlequin's  coat, 
^vhile  tke  kmg  coats  of  the  officers,  which,  in  their  original  state,  had 
been  oi^t,  grey  colour,  by  the  service  they  had  seen,  and  long  exposure 
to  the  sun,  had  become  diread-bare  and  brown :  the  French  prisoners 
were  certainly  horrid-looktng  fellows  ;  their  unshorn  beards,  and  their 
long  moustaches,  "gave  little  encouragement  to  the  unfledged  valour  of 
a  stripling  X^ornet. 

Cui  frons  turgida  cornibus 

Primis,  et  Venerem  et  praelia  destinat. 

All  the  detaclmients  which  we  saw,  seemed  well  content  with 
the  accommodations  which  were  provided  for  them  al  fresco,  with 
the  exception  of  sovAe  newly-arrived  English  hussars,  who  ap- 
peared to  entertain  too  lively  a  remembrance  of  the  comforts 
of  Hyde  Park  Barracks  to  allow  them  to  think  of  taking  up  their 
lodgings  "  on  the  cold  ground;"  and  af\er  a  vain  struggle,  for  80i;ne 
hours,  to  procure  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  they  were  marched  forward 
without  having  enjoyed  even  that  repose  which  their  less  delicate  com- 
panions had  found  on  the  cold  pavement  of  the  streets  of  Passages. 
The  accounts  which  we  received  from  the  army  were  strangely  con- 
tradictory. Now  we  heard  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  we  should  be 
forced  to  retreat  into  Portugal ;  and  now  we  were  told,  that  within  a 
few  days  we  should  be  feasting  in  Paris.  Every  one  seemed  compe- 
tent to  approve  or  censure  the  plans  of  Lord  Wellington,  while  all 
were  blessed  with  an  ^c{ual  degree  of  ignorance ;  indeed,  the  English 
newspapers  were,  at  this  time,  the  only  means  by  which  we  could  gain 
any  intelligence  of  our  own  motions — so  necessarily  confined  was  the 
information  o£  each  individual.  This  state  of  things  was  precisely  • 
what  is  described  by  Walter  Scott — 

^     When  high  events  are  on  the  gale. 
Each  hour  brings  a  varying  tale. 

After  making  a  purchase  of  all  the  delicacies  which  Passages  af- 
forded— oamelv,  mutton,  bread,  and  vegetables,  and  cheapening  a  few 
ba^Qgiageranimals,  which  were  enormously  dear,  I  returned  to  our 
quarters,  where  I  found  the  Baron,  with  his  three  horses  in  his  hand, 
allowing  them  to  crop  the  heads  of  a  fidd  of  fine  maize  at  the  back  of 
the  houae,  never  once  adverting  to  the  exploded  doctrine  of  meum  and 
tuum.  In  short  the  Baron  was  an  old  campaigner,  and  knew  how  to 
provide  victitals  both  for  himself  and  his  horses.  This,  however,  is 
a  knowledge  which  is  very  speedily  acquired  in  war ;  of  which  I  wit- 
nessed an  instaiKre  on  mv  return  from  Passages^^  I  beheld — oh !  tell  it 
not  in  St.  James's — publish  it  not  in  Bond  Street — I  beheld  the  Hon. 
Captain  Counterscarp,  the  amiable,  the  accomplished  Captain  Counter- 
scarp of  the  Guards,  who  always  held  it  to  be  highly  derogatory,  even 
to  apeak  to  an  acquaintance  who  carried  an  umbrella — I  behela  him, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  in  his  right  hand  bearing  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  in  his  left  a  haversack  of  cabbages ! 

Our  detachment  having  received  orders  to  remain  a  fortnight  longer 
at  this  miserable  station,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  horses,  and 
it  occurring  to  me  that  Uie  delay  would  by  no  means  be  productive  of 
the  same  effects  to  myself  so  unceasingly  was  I  tormented  by  the 
lively  activity  of  my  body-guard,  I  resolved,  with  the  permission  of 
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my  Mend  the  Baron,  to  spend  a  few  of  thoie  days  with  my  brother, « 
captain  in  a  Light  Infantry  regiment,  which  was  then  encamped  near 
the.  head-quarters  of  Lord  Wellington.     In  fact  I  had  grown  anxious 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  war.     I  commenced  my  journey  about  mid-day, 
thinking  eight  miles  would  be  as  easily  accomplished  as  in  England, 
and  hoping  to  arrive  at  the  camp  in  good  time  for  a  five-o'clock  dinner. 
Soon  auer  I  had  got  into  the  main  road,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
advance  a  good  deal  impeded  by  the  roads  being  broken  up.     Dead 
oxen,  which  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  end  their  labours  a  little  time 
before  they  reached  the  camp,  where  they  were  to  have  been  slaugh- 
tered— waggons  broken  down,  and  other  vehicles  of  military  desola- 
tion, were  s<^attered  along  the  way,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  pas- 
sengers.    Nor  was  my  advance  much  accelerated  by  the  convoys  of 
bullocks  and  provisions,  the  long  strings  of  mules,  the  sick,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  coming  from  the  army,  and  the  stragglers  about  to  join 
it,  which  altogether  formed  as  dense  and  motley  a  group,  although  of 
a  very  different  character,   as  the  annual  procession  of  the  worthy 
inhabitants  of  London,  eastern  and  western,  on  their  road  to  Epsom 
races.     It  was  nearly  dusk  ere  I  arrived  at  Lord  Wellington's  head- 
quarters,   that  were  at  a  village  through   which  the  road    passed. 
The  names  of  the  various  general  officers  composing  the  staff  of  the 
army,  chalked  upon  the  doors  of  the  meanest  cottages,  shewed  pretty 
plainly  what  must  be  the  accommodations  of  the  inferior  officers.     I 
soon  learned  that  the  light  division,  to  which  my  brother's  regiment  be- 
longed, was  about  five  miles  in  advance ;  and  I  was  particularly  cau- 
tioned not  to  stumble  upon  the  French  instead  of  our  own  troops,  as 
they  were  stationed  close  to  one  another.    After  leaving  head-quarters, 
I  found  the  road  quite  clear;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  expedition  I  made 
use  of,  it  was  quite  dark  before  I  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  light 
division,  which  was  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  hill.    On  reaching  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  and  looking  around  me,  I  paused,  to  observe  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  splendid  spectacles  which  could  possibly  be 
imagined.     For  miles  around  me  the  country  seemed  to  be  one  blase  of 
light,  proceeding  from  the  fires  in  the  camps  of  both  armies.     There 
was  almost  a  perfect  stillness  around  me;  and  as  I  stood  alone,  in  the 
silence  of  night,  upon  this  foreign  soil,  I  seemed  to  experience,  for  the 
first  time,  a  strong  and  vivid  feeling  of  mortality.     The    countless 
thousands  which  were  su  etched  around  me  might,  on  this  calm  and 
beautiful  night,  be  enjoying  iheir  last  earthly  repose.     I  could  not  h^ 
thinking  how  ditferent  these  sensations  were  from  those  of  an  ordinary 
traveller,  passing  through  the  country  in  a  time  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity.    My  brother's  camp  lay  in  a  field  to  the  right  of  the  road:  I 
found  him,  with  his  tent  pitched  to  windward  of  a  Targe  fire,  with  one 
or  two  of  his  companions,  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  devouring  a 
couple  of  fine  ducks,  which  they  were  roasting  with  considerable  skQI. 
After  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years,  we  enjoyed  our  meeting  in  this 
strange  spot  fully  as  much  as  we  had  ever  done,  in  former  times,  be- 
neath the  peaceful  shades  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  Hall.     I  soon  satisfied  his  enqui- 
ries; and,  in  return,  begged  to  be  informed,  by  what  good  fortune  he 
had  become  possessed  of  the  devx  gros  canards  which  promised  so  luxu- 
rious a  feast.     He  informed  me  that  an  old  campaigner,  like  himscif, 
was  generally  a  good  forager.     He  had  surprised  a  party  of  French 
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diat  morning  in  taking  a  village,  and  had  discovered  thetfe  treasures 
attached  to  the  personal  staflP  of  one  of  the  French  officers,  who  resigned 
the  promised  enjoyment  with  the  mtmost  complaisance,  and  in  present- 
ing the  ducks  to  my  brother  remarked,  "  C'est  la  fortune  de  la  guerre," 
A  small  hamper  formed  our  table,  while  apiece  of  oil-skin,  on  which 
we  sate  d  la  Turc,  prevented  us  from  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  the  damp 
ground.     Our  dinner  consisted  of  soup  and  bouille,  and  the  aforesaid 
ducks,  accompanied  with  the  best  sauce — a  ravenous  appetite.     The 
old  campaigners  corrected  the  badness  of  the  wine,  by  converting  it 
into  very  delicious  mull,  by  the  aid  of  nutmeg  and  ginger,  cinnamon 
and  cloves.     By  the  time  we  had  finished  the  second  kettle  of  this 
nectar,  which  operated  as  a  composing  draught  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  we  retired  to  rest,  and  for  the  first  time  I  stretched  my  limbs 
in  a  ^091^  Jide  camp.     I  lay  in  my  brother's  tent,  and  rolled  in  mv 
cloak,  I  slept  as  soundly  as  in  the  softest  bed  in  England,  with  "  all 
appliances  and  means  to  boot."    I  was  surprised  on  wakening  the  next 
morning  to  find  it  was  already  nine  o'clock :  we  rose  immediately,  and 
enjoyed  a  cup  of  excellent  tea.    The  regiment  was  ordered  to  stand  to 
their  arms,  and  waited  to  be  supplied  with  provisions.     A  long  string 
of  mules,  laden  with  bread,  soon  afterwards  arrived,  and  a  drove  of 
bullocks  were  brought  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  camp.     A   certain 
number  of  men  attended  to  assist  in  slaughtering  the  beasts,  and  re-p 
ceive  dieir  portion  of  the  provisions.     The  whole  affair  is  usually  con- 
ducted with  great  dispatch;  insomuch  that  I  have  oft^n  since  seen  a 
bollock  alive,  slaughtered,  dressed,  and  eaten,  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.     The  bugles  now  sounded  to  arms,  and  the  brigade  was  imme- 
diately formed.     As  over  our  mull,  the  preceding  evening,  I  had  ex- 
pressed my  determmation  to  accompany  the  regiment,  should  it  be 
called  into  action,  I  was  now,  by  the  contributions  of  several  officers, 
ftdly  equipped  in  the  dress  of  my  brother's  corps.     We  marched  for- 
ward, and  soon  deployed  into  an  open  field,     cehind  us  towered  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  before  us  lay  the  fertile  plains  of 
France.   Some  companies  were  sent  forward  to  skirmish,  and  the  firing 
soon  became  exceedingly  warm.     It  was  impossible  to  drive-in  the 
picquets,  which  kept  up  an  incessant  fire ;  but  we  gained  ground  by 
degrees.     The  French,  perceiving  the  progress  we  made,  brought  a 
party  of  guns,  supported  by  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  against  us.     A 
body  of  French  infantry  now  moved  upon  our  right,  and  opened  a 
«cvere  fire;  and  as  I  cast  my  eyes  along  the  ranks  I  observed  frequent 
chasms  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  die  killed  and  wounded.    Just 
be^e  the  enemy  had  formed  upon  the  hill,  I  remarked  a  group  of 
about  six  officers,  in  blue  great-coats,  with  shabby  cocked  hats  covered 
with  oil-skin,  ride  past;  and  the  leader  of  the  party  had  scarcely  passed 
the  line  of  our  column,  when  I  heard  Lord  Wellington's  name  buzzed 
idong  the  ranks,  and  saw  a  smile  of  exultation  light  up  every  coun- 
ienance.     The  party  halted  upon  a  hillock  close  by  us,  and  one  of 
ebem,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  reconnoitred  the  enemy  through  his 
spy-glass.     I  had  an  excdlent  view  of  our  commander-in-chief:  his 
features  were  perfectly  unruffled,  and  his  demeanour  was  that  of  a  man 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.     After  taking  a  general 
iriew  of  the  situation  of  the  troops,  he  seemed  to  be  communicating 
for  a  moment  with  one  of  his  Aids,  who  immediately  galloped  forward 
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towards  the  brigade  with  which  I  was.  An  ojd  ofl^r»  who  ttood  nemt 
to  me,  on  seeing  this  movement,  whii^pered  in  my  ear,  "  Yovi  are  in  jEbr 
it  now,  young  man."  A  general  order  of  "  Steady,  inen,  steady;  fix 
bayonets,"  convinced  me  that  he  was  a  true  prophet.  The  next  order 
was,  "  The  regiment  will  advance ;"  and  the  bugles  struck  up  a  lively 
tune.  As  we  marched  forward,  the  enemy  stijl  continued  their  fire, 
and  our  men  kept  dropping.  We  moved  up  steadily  and  cooUy, 
with  all  the  regularity  of  a  common  parade,  till  withm  forty  yards 
of  the  enemy,  when  we  gave  our  fire,  and  the  order  "  Donbk 
quick"  was  given:  the  next  word  I  heard  was  "Charge!"  la  an 
instant  we  were  in  the  midst  of  them.  I  can  from  this  moment  only 
describe  my  own  situation  and  that  of  those  immediately  iaround  me. 
The  first  thing  I  observed,  after  the  shock  of  the  charge  was  over,  was 
the  butt-end  of  a  musket  aimed  by  a  ferocious  grenadiej  direct  at  my 
head  :  I  was  just  raising  my  arm  above  my  head  as  my  sole  meana  of 
protection,  when  a  friendly  bayonet  entered  the  breast  of  my  immense 
foe,  and  his  upraised  arm  fell  powerless  by  his  side,  t  had  scarcely 
time  to  rejoice  at  this  deliverance,  when  an  ancient  French  officer  mad? 
a  dead  thrust  at  me  in  most  scientific  style,  with  a  sword  of  awfii) 
length,  which  I  parried  with  the  back  of  my  own  weapon,  and  instantbr 
cut  at  him  in  return.  I  fency  my  blow  must  have  ti^en  efi^t,  fori 
saw  him  staggering  backwards,  and  lost  him  in  the  universal  confusion. 
The  whole  of  the  transaction  since  we  first  closed  with  the  enemy  bad 
not  occupied  more  than  three  minutes ;  and  I  now  began  to  perceive 
the  confusion  amongst  our  own  men  becoming  less,  as  &e  ("rench  hax* 
ried  from  the  field.  There  was  soon  nothing  lef^  for  us  to  do,  but  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  aiid  capture  all  we  could.  By  scampering  in  all 
directions  afler  them,  by  wounding  some,  and  terrifying  othera»  we 
succeeded  in  making  about  seventy  or  eighty  prisoners.  I  was  not  ao 
fortunate  as  to  surround  ten  men  myself,  like  Sir  John  Falstaff;  bat 
nevertheless,  heavy  and  tardy  as  I  was,  compared  with  some  o£  n|y 
light  associates,  I  managed  to  overtake  a  drummer,  a  wounded  corporal, 
and  a  lusty  major  of  the  Voltigeurs  de  la  Garde,  The  bugle  at  length 
sounded  for  the  regiment  to  form  again;  ^nd.at  the  point  of  ni^.ttwordl 
drove  up  my  three  disarmed  and  dejected  prisoners,  widi  all  the  pomp 
of  a  Roman  Emperor  with  three  kings  at  his  cbariot-wheela«  The 
prisoners  were  placed  under  a  guard ;  and  every  individual,  as  he  cane 
m,  took  his  station  in  his  own  company.  I^e  first  object  aiVer  fomdng 
was  to  tell  ofi*  the  companies,  and  estimate  our  loss,  and  to  ascertaia 
who  had  fallen  in  the  action,  I  looked  around  me  with  indescrifaaUe 
anxiety  for  my  brother,  and.my  fears  for  his  safety  were  dreadful,  whn 
I  could  not  discover  him  with  the  regiment.  One  of  the  Serjeants  told 
me  he  was  close  to  him  at  the  moment,  of  charging,  but  he  had  not 
seen  him  afterwards.    I  had  now  little  doubt  ihat  he  had  fidleu. 
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ON    THE    OLD    FABLES. 

The  most  delightful  of  moralists  are  the  old  Fables.  Compared  with 
these  simple  instructors,  the  theses  of  the  early  philosophers,  later 
sdioOlmen,  and  modern  theologians,  are  but  subtle  webs  to  entangle 
speculative  and  curious  flies.  Of  all  my  young  enjoyments,  reading 
these  fables  with  their  picturesque  interpretations  of  wooden  cuts  was 
one  of  the  most  precious;  old,  but  always  new  and  pleasant.  I 
doabted  the  truth  of  my  elder  friends'  observation,  when  they  told  me 
that  ^e  moral  was  the  kernel  of  the  febulous  shell :  how  sweet  were  the 
husks  of  the  (oftentimes)  bitter  kernels.  I  needed  no  invitation  to 
travel  over  this  world  of  histories — this  ever  fresh  gallery  of  pictures. 
A  fable  is  iEsop's  other  name ;  hence  more  recent  fabulists  have  been 
neglected ;  perhaps  because  they  only  re-told  what  had  been  more 
sententiously  related  before ;  or,  perhaps,  their  refinements  were  not 
sb  honest  as  the  pithy  aphoilsms  of  the  Grecian  slave.  We  cannot  think 
of  Gay  as  we  do  of  the  aboriginal  ^sop :  he  is  the  text-book  of  mo- 
r^ity ;  his  brutes  are  Pythagorean  animals,  in  whom  dwell  the  souls  of 
a'  generation  of  men.  Fables  are  moral  parables:  parables,  divine 
fables.  When  reading  the  beautiful  parables  in  the  New  Testament, 
our  fancy  supplies  the  scene  of  the  divine  discourses— the  corn-fields, 
the  highway,  the  vineyard  :  our  imagination  becomes  pristine  ;  coeval 
with  the  unsophisticated  state  of  mankind  in  that  age  of  mighty  events : 
we  are  passive  beholders :  we  can  even  conjure  up  the  persons  in"  the 
great  drama — all  but  the  divine  presence  ;  which  is  only  visible  to^our 
mind's  eye,  through  the  voifee  of  truth.  Glir  impressions  on  reading 
the  inventions  of  human  wisdom,  are  less  real,  as  they  are  more  enig- 
matical ;  and,  of  necessity,  lack  the  e^^alted  humanity  and  sentiment  of 
the  inspired  narratives. — But  to  descend  from  die  unequal  comparison. 
The  refinements  of  learning  and  science,  are  to  diese  everlasting  stories, 
but  the  pride  and  vanity  of  man  ;  the  superficial  pomp  of  words  ;  the 
mere  straining  of  the  wits  ;  perplexing  the  reader,  and  puffing  up  the 
inventor.  They  have  all  "  faded  into  me  light  of  common' day."  The 
inaximuita  of  an  age  has  been  displaced  and  annihilated  by  another  set 
of"  crabbed  rules  of  dull  philosophy,**  produced  by  a  generation  of  more 
enlightened  theorists  ;  who  are  now  fast  decaying  before  the  practical* 
(and  real,  they  would  have  you  believe)  schemes  of  modem  systema- 
timers.  Yet  still  we  have  the  parables  fresh  as  from  the  lips  of  their  holy 
author  :  still  we  have  the  fables  bred  fVom  the  experience  of  their  in- 
ventor. There  iS  nothing  in  them  but  is  applicable  to  all  mankind  gtt 
eyerj  period;  and  when  applied,  but  g^ves  birth  to,  or  nourishes  the 
fii^t  tender  growth  of  neighbourly  feeling  and  manly  wisdom.  .Truth 
liSes  in  a  nut-shell :  fallacy  must  be  built  up,  a  superstructure  of  folly 
aftd  deceit;  upon  the  foundation  of  pride :  a  hu^e  glittering  lie :  an  un- 
substantial dre^m  :  itself  a  moral  lesson  to  its  fabricators. 

The  E'gypti^s  were  a  nation  of  riddle-makers.  Their  most  simple 
hieroglyphics  are  the  finest,  and  most  symbolical ;  and  we  may  justly 
suppose  they  were  among  ike  earliest:  as  thus — a  circle,  eternity  ;  a 
Lull,  agriciidture;  a  horse,  liberty;  a  lion,  power,  &c.  These  are  sonpie 
of  the  primogenitive  parts,  of  speecli  in  their  silent  language.  The 
extent  of  their  hieroglyphics  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  though  they  might  . 
Irave  been  multiplied  to  infinity,  there  could  have  been  none  more 
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heautiftil  or  cxprestm  than  the  first  few  begotten.  Indeed,  the  ideft 
18  more  grand  than  the  reality. 

The  worthy  successor  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Professor  of  the 
University  o£  Lagado,  mentioned  by  Gulhver,  who  proposed  to  con- 
verse by  means  of  substances  representing  things,  instead  of  by  words, 
was  a  more  substantial  improver  upon  the  ideal  language;  in  as  much 
as  a  hondjide  image  cannot  but  convey  its  impression  to  the  mind, 
without  the  chance  of  its  miscarrying  in  a  hierogljrphic,  or  evaporating 
in  a  word.  What  a  realm  of  solids  would  this  world  have  then  become, 
and  mankind  a  nation  of  breathine  puppets  I  What  an  assemblage  of 
pedlars,  each  with  his  cosmographical  wallet  of  signs,  chests  of  con- 
versation, waggons  of  debate,  and  warehouses  of  argument!  Then 
should  we  have  stood  in  need  of  rail-roads  to  lead  to  our  senses,  and 
tunnels  to  reach  our  understandings ! 

But  to  return  to  the  Fables.  We  can  never  look  at  the  pictures  at 
the  head  ot  each,  without  being  transported  to  the  modem  antiquity 
of  time  and  scene :  the  cold .  vacuity  of  the  long  wainscotted  rooms, 
with  their  solid  oaken  furniture,  and  large  barred  windows ;  the  by- 

§one  look  of  the  houses;  the  quaint  and  uncouth  dress  of  the  figures; 
le  terraced  gardens,  in  all  the  square  magnificence  of  geometrical 
proportion;  the  bright  inland  landscape;  mingling  a  heap  of  distant 
and  pleasing  recollections  drawn  from  dieir  faithful  portraitures.  This 
should  apply  more  especially  to  Gay ;  but  the  artist,  scorning  to  be 
any  thing  but  English,  has  transferred  the  scenes  of  ^sop  to  our  own 
country:  it  is  as  honest  an  anachronism  as  the  unsuspected  mistakes  of 
the  old  masters  in  this  way :  it  makes  us  believe  ^sop  to  be  an  old 
countryman  of  ours,  who  lived  a  long  while  ago;  and  with  a  harmless 
deceit  we  recognize  the  lion  as  having  some  other  relation  to  our 
desert-less  island,  than  as  the  typical  supporter  of  our  national  badge 
of  heraldry. 

Let  any  one  who  despises  the  snug  prospects  of  hedge-row  land- 
scapes, and  the  quiet  retirement  of  a  hamlet  in  a  level  country,  look 
at  uie  firesh  morning  aspect  of  these  little  views,  and  they  wiU  shake 
his  high-seated  contempt.  They  are  true  subjects  for  an  English  Te- 
niers.  There  are  the  neat  farni-houses,  with  their  decorations  o£  dean 
wooden  pails  and  platters,  bright  inglenooks,  white  hearths  ;  and  the 
out-door  accompaniments  of  poultry,  pigs,  fences,  bird-bottles,  and 
hen-coops ;  and  the  stacks  of  hay,  granaries,  distant  fields,  with  the 
church  spire  crowning  the  landscape;  and  all  this  done  with  a  homely 
faithfulness  that  charms  with  the  imitation.  Even  in  the  print  you 
enjoy  the  dewy  coolness  of  the  grass,  the  early  mommg  air,  the  break- 
ing clouds,  or  the  dim  twilight.  The  cuts  partake  of  the  radness  of 
the  style,  and  are  mated  to  the  discourse.  The  only  landsci^>es  like 
them,  that  I  know  of,  are  those  in  Walton's  Angler,  one  of  which  I 
remember — Amwell  at  sunrise,  almost  as  fine  as  a  painting.  In  the 
print  at  the  head  of  the  fable  of  '*  The  Sta^  and  the  Fawn/'  they  are 
gracefully  delineated  in  the  attitude  of  listemng; 

'*  The  stag  faint  hears  the  pausing  horn;'* 

and  the  accompanying  landscape  is,  as  are  all  of  them,  beautiful.  In 
"  The  Oak  and  the  Reed,"  we  fancy  that  we  hear  the  blast  rustling 
through  the  weeds  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  buffeting  the  oak's 
rooted  strength. 
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How  inviting  are  the  tides  of  some  of  the  Fahles:  *'  The  Lark 
and  her  young  ones;''  "The  Lion  in  love;'*  "The  Oak  and  the 
Reed;"  "The  wanton  Calf;"  "The  Angler  and  the  little  Fish," 
&c.  How  productive  of  deep  and  serious  thought  are  such  as  "  The 
young  Man  and  the  Swallow;"  "Cupid  and  Death;"  "The  old 
Man  and  Death."  Were  we  to  mention  all  that  are  ^ood,  we  should 
name  them  all.  The  most  mysterious  to  my  young  mind  was  "  The 
Belly  and  the  Memhers;"  and  I  heartily  commiserated  the  fate  of  the 
poor  subject  of  dispute,  who,  between  one  and  the  other,  seemed  very 
likely  to  be  forgotten:  it  remained  for  my  riper  experience  to  com- 

Srehend  its  meaning.  One  of  Gay's,  "  The  Miser  and  Plutus,"  ever 
aunted  me  in  stormy  nights,  when  the  loud  gusts  shook  the  lattices  of 
the  old  school-house;  I  thought  with  fearful  iteration  on  the  first  line, 
**  The  wind  is  high,  the  window  shakes,"  and  had  the  apparition  been 
any  one  but  PlutAs  (who,  thoiigh  I  knew  it  not,  was  not  frightful)  it 
would  have  been  a  minister  of  terror.  In  the  "Ass  eating  thistles,"  we 
almost  lick  our  lips  at  the  "  fine  large  thistle"  which  he  so  relishes, 
rather  than  at  the  pack-saddle  of  capons.  We  exult  at  the  old  mouse's 
escape  from  the  wily  cat's  whiskers,  who,  being  cunning  beyond  her 
sphere,  must  needs  hang  herself  on  a  peg  by  the  hind  legs,  to  invite 
the  curiosity  of  her  simple  enemies,  and  while  they  were  exulting  in 
her  death,  thought  to  spoil  their  sport  by  making  them  her  prey.' 

The  pleasant  confabulations  of  the  animals  are  replete  with  huma- 
nity ;  even  the  evil  speeches  have  a  redeeming  quality  of  ignorance  to 
take  off  the  ugliness  of  vice.  "  The  Elephant  in  the  Bookseller's  shop" 
is  the  most  congenial  of  animals,  in  bulk  and  sagacity,  for  such  an 
element ;  he  looks  grave  and  polite, — two  especial  qualities  of  wisdom : 
the  bookseller  seems  conscious  of  the  greatness  of  his  guest  (not  cus- 
tomer). I  mean  a  compliment  when  I  say  it  reminds  me  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

The  renvoy  of  Gay's  political  Fables  is  social :  ^sop's  are  addressed 
to  mankind.  Gay's  are  easy  and  unassuming;  his  powers  of  sense  and 
wit  were  well  adapted  to  this  species  of  profitable  wisdorh ;  and  his 
poetical  genius  was  not  too  vast.  The  Fables,  and  his  inunortal 
**  Beggars'  Opera,"  are  a-kin,  and  are  his  best  works. 

The  Fables  of  ^sop  and  oUiers  have  been  beautifully  embellished  hv 
the  industrious  Mr.  Bewick,  the  wood-engraver,  in  a  style  not  a  whit 
inferior  to  the  old  cuts  in  design,  and  superior  in  execution.  The  same 
identity  of  scenery  is  given  with  equal  effect;  and  those  delicious  mor- 
feattXf  the  tail-pieces,  are  Hogarthian.  "  The  History  of  Birds  and 
Quadrupeds,"  by  the  same  artist,  (so  well  known  to  every  admirer  of 
wood-cuts,)  must  be  included  in  this  humble  compliment  to  his  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance.  Gaston. 
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MILK  AN0  HOKEY,  OB  THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE^ 
LETTER  VIII. 
Miss  Ltdia  Barrow  to  Miss  Kitty  Brown. 
contents. 

Reminiscence  of  White  Conduit  House. — Islington  Wells  versus  Tunbridge.~Sir 
Solomon's  Song. — Hugh  Middleton  and  John  Gilpin. — Cowper  and  the  New  RWer 
Company. — Bentham,  Bonaparte,  andAccum. — Lydia  turns  Reformer. — Ame- 
rican Ladies  dancing  Moneymusk.— -TheV  mistake  James  Paine  for  Tom. —  Epi- 
sodical Eulogy  of  ^e  former.— Ball  ftt  City  Hotel,  New  York.— <<  All  honour' 
able  Men." — ^Bear  and  Fiddle. 

Dear  Kate,  you  remember  Sir  Solomon  Sonse, 

Who  gave  the  tea  party  at  White  Conduit  House; 

And  swore,  while  we  sat  in  the  box  of  A  polk). 

That  Islington  waters  beat  Tunbridge  Wells  hollow. 

Papa,  he,  and  we,  leaving  others  to  nowl, 

Walk'd  out,  toward  the  Wdls,  iust  by  way  of  a  stroll  j 

He  stoppM  us  all  three  at  the  Middleton's  Head, 

Then  pointed  aloft  to  the  sign-post,  and  said, 

"  The  hooded  old  man,  who  is  swinging  up  there. 

Set  off,  spade  in  hand,  and  took  water  to  Ware  : 

As  Hercules  valiant>  he  treated  with  scorn 

Dame  Prudence,  and  took  River  Thames  by  the  horn. 

John  Gilpin,  the  Cit,  who  in  calico  dealt. 

And  rode  with  two  full  bottles  under  his  belt. 

Set  off,  whip  in  hand,  in  old  Middleton's  rear. 

But  ke|>t  the  CheaMtde,  where  the  Knieht  kept  the  dear. 

Both  wild-goose  adventurers,  equally  rasn. 

The  Cit  lost  his  dinner,  the  Knieht  lost  his  cash ; 

Will  Cowper  got  many  a  pound  by  the  first. 

The  last  has  in  gold  quenchM  the  Company's  thirst. 

Who  now  gain  a  hundred  per  cent  by  his  wealth. 

And  don't  even  drink  in  the  water  his  health. 

'Tis  thus  that  projectors  the  game  always  give  in. 

And  fools  run  up  houses — for  wise  men  to  live  in. 

See  sail  to  the  Wells  yonder  pleasure-bound  crew. 

All  talk  of  Grimaldi,  none  tniok  of  Sir  Hugh. 

Friend  Barrow,  take  warning :  kefep  snug  In- the  storm  : 

Cajole  men  and  welcome ;  but  never  relorm  : 

With  Bentham  bewilder,  with  Bonaparte  frighten. 

With  Accum  astonish :  do  all  but  enliffTiten  : 

Who  aims  at  enlightening,  only  out  doles 

An  ophthalmic  drug  to  a  nation  of  moles.** 

This  sermon,  like  most  other  sermons>  dear  Kitty, 
Went  bolt  through  both  ears  of  Papa — more 's  the  pity  I 
With  politics  still  he  would  make  his  old  fass. 
And  settling  the  nation,  he  unsettled  us  : 
For,  deeming  long  parliaments  snares  to  entrap  *em. 
He  made  us  put  up  with  short  commons  at  Clapham. 

Popt  down  in  my  Album,  Sir  Solomon's  song 
Slept  sound  as  a  sexton,  and  might  have  slept  long ; 
But  lately  I  've  uken  it  down  from  the  shell 
To  read,  for — 1  'm  turning  Rrformer  myself! 
Nay,  don't  cry  "  Lord  bless  us  !" —  1  don't  mean  to  roar 
'Gainst  cradle  cotillons,  like  Miss  Hannah  More, 
Nor  leave  my  own  fish  by  Grimalkin  to  die. 
To  dress  other  people's,  like  good  Mrs.  Fry. 
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I  leave  hearts  and  heads  taHefonners  like  those, 

I  only,  dear  girl,  reTolutionize  toes. 

Kitty  firown,  would  you  think  it?  I  don*t  say  the  fault  *8  in 

Theoiselves ;  but  the  girb  here  know  nothing  of  walking. 

1  found  them  in  Monevntiak  kicking  theic  heels. 

And  when  I  named  Paine,  and  his  set  of  Quadrilles^ , 

(I  wonder  what  planet  some  people  come  from) 

The  poor  ignoramusses  thought  i  meant  Tom. 

How  could,  gentle  James,  the  New  York  women  be 

So  dull  as  to  mix  that  stay-maker  with  thee  ? 

What  though  Brother  Richard,  as  usual,  out  plumps 

A  pun,  and  declares  that  you  both  deal  in  Jumps — 

Shalt  thpUy  whp.  'midst  Negus  and  tapers  of  wax. 

Art  christenM,  par  excellence,  Paine  of  Almack's; 

Who  set,  to  an  entre-chat — La  ci  la  mono. 

And  jigg'd  the  dead  march  on  an  open  piano — 

Shalt  thou  be  mixM  up  with  that  infidel  Turk, 

Who  scribbled  a  pampniet  in  answer  to  Burke  ? 

Let  White  print  his  rival  La  Poulle  and  Trenise, 

And  dedicate  humbly  to  Mrs.  Charles  Rees ', 

Let  Hart,  like  Phil  Astlev,  make  horses  turn  dancers. 

And  play  Zitti  Zitti  to  Hussars  and  Lancers. 

Fear  nothing  :  cut  capers :  be  frisky  and  merry ; 

Not  even  Musard,  with  his  Duchesse  de  Berry, 

His  Traversez,  chassez,  dechassez.  La  Cheine, 

Shall  push  from  the  music-stand  gentle  James  Paine. 

Long,  long  shalt  thou  flourish,  the  King  of  Quadrilles  ^ 

And  when,  over  Styx,  'midst  the  virtuous  of  neels^ 

Thou  'rt  borne  to  tne  meadows  Elysian,  with  you 

The  daughter  of  Ceres  shall  dance  a  pas^leux  : 

While  Hermes  shall  lend  you  his  feather-bound  shoes. 

And  whirl  you  to  bliss  in  a  Russian  Sauteuse. 

And  now,  my  dear  Kate,  for  the  best  news  of  all : 
We  have  worried  Papa  into  giving  a  ball. 
As  soon  as  he  squeezM  out  a  sad  **  Very  well," 
Dick  hired  the  rooms  at  the  City  Hotel. 
We  danced  until  midnieht  on^  Saturday  last. 
And,  spite  of  a  head-acne,  1  '11  tell  you  what  pass'd. 
The  Natives,  who  came  about  half-after-eight. 
Were  duly  announced  by  their  titles  of  State. 
Their  Honours  Mat  Mite  and  Aminadab  Mum, 
The  one  dealt  in  cheese,  the  other  in  Rum. 
His  Honour  Ben  Block,  who  contracts  with  the  Fleet, 
And  keeps  a  mahogany  yard  in  State-street : 
His  Honour  Luke  Lamoert,  a  huge  lump  of  clay. 
Who  luckily  happens  to  live  in  Broad-way. 
They  all  seem'd  amazingly  shy  of  plain  Mister ; 
Which  made  Brother  Richard  observe  to  my  Sister, 
That  though  they  hate  titles  as  much  as  O'Connor, 
They  cling  like  a  Leech  to  the  sound  of  *'  Your  Honour."— 
And  now  Tor  my  dress — but  my  paper  's  scrawl'd  through. 
So  no  more  at  present. — ^Dear  Kitty,  adieu  1 

L.B. 
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THE    MARTYR    OF    ANTIOCH*. 

This  poem  posseBses  the  characteristics  of  fine  talents;  whetker 
it  can  be  said  to  shew  those  of  jpositive  genius  appears  to  us  to  be 
much  more  questionable.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Milman's  writings  are 
calculated  ta  afford  interesting  and  instructive  examples  of  cultivated 
intellect  and  taste,  producing  high  effects  of  beauty  without  original 
powers  of  invention. 

Higher  poems  of  this  author  than  tlie  present,  we  conceive,  would 
illustrate  this  position ;  but  this  production,  we  think,  is  remarkably 
calculated  to  prove  it.  The  Martyr  of  Antioch  belongs  to  that  class 
of  poetry  which,  perhs^,  may  be  regarded  as  more  valuable  than  any 
other  that  is  not  highly  inventive,  namely,  that  which  places  before  us 
actual  historical  truth,  rendered  fresh  and  radiant  to  our  perceptions 
by  being  clothed  in  a  garb  of  imaginative  beauty,  which  displays  and 
sets  off*  the  form  it  covers,  rather  than  conceals  or  gives  it  a  false  and 
deceitful  appearance — a  class  which  may  in  one  sense  of  the  words  be 
called  "  Truth  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dress*d." 

The  Martyr  of  Antioch  is  founded  on  the  history  of  Saint  Margaret; 
but  Mr.  Milman  has  merely  availed  himself  of  that  portion  of  the  his- 
tory which  relates,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  heathen  priest,  and 
beloved  by  Olybius,  the  prefect  of  the  East  under  the  Emperor  Pro- 
bus.  The  rest  of  the  legend  has  been  discarded,  and  the  outline  filled 
up  as  the  author's  own  imagination  suggested. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  Antioch,  and  the  poem  opens  before  die  cele- 
brated temple  of  Apollo  in  the  grove  of  Daphne ;  of  which  temple 
Margarita,  the  heroine,  is  at  the  outset  of  the  poem  supposed  to  be 
the  chief  priestess,  and  the  especial  favourite  of  the  God.  The  scene 
is  ushered  in  by  a  hymn,  sung  by  the  youths  and  maidens  of  Antioch, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  priests,  nobles,  and  people.  This 
hymn  is  intended  to  indicate  the  close  of  the  solemn  rites  which  have 
just  been  paid  to  Apollo  ;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  splen- 
did spectacle  of  the  day,  but 

"  The  crown  and  palm-like  grace  of  all. 
The  sacred  virgin,  on  whose  footsteps  Beauty 
Waits  like  a  handmaid  ;  whose  most  peerless  form. 
Light  as  embodied  air,  and  pure  as  ivory 
Thrice  polish'd  by  the  skilful  statuary. 
Moves  in  the  priestess'  long  and  flowing  robes, 
^  While  our  scarce-erring  worship  doth  adore 

The  servant  rather  than  the  Goa.*' 

The  assembly  wait  for  her  for  some  time  in  breathless  and  admiring 
expectation ;  when  at  length  a  priest  enters  from  the  holy  sanctuary, 
to  announce  that  Margarita  is  not  to  be  found,  and  that 
"  Trampled  in  the  dust  we  found  the  laurel  crown. 
The  lyre  unstrung  cast  down  upon  the  pavement. 
And  the  dishonourM  robes  of  prophecy 
Scattered  unseemly  here  and  there." 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation  occasioned  by  this  unlooked- 
for  absence,  messengers  arrive  from  Rome,  bringing  the  Emperor's 

•  "  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  a  dramatic  poem,  hy  the  Rev*  H,  H.  Miimaa,  Pro- 
ftssor  of  Poetry  in  the  Univcrtity  of  Oxford." 
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commands  to  Olybius  for  renewed  severities  against  the  Christians, 
who  are  known  to  have  taken  refuge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch. 
While  Olybius,  who  loves  Margarita  and  is  beloved  by  her,' is,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  new  edict,  denouncing  the  Christians  and  devoting  uiem 
to  death,  she  enters,  clad  in  sackcloth  and  with  ashes  strewn  upon 
her  head.  The  multitude  hail  her  with  enthusiasm ;  but  she,  regard- 
less of  the  scene  before  her,  is  rapt  in  her  own  thoughts — 

"  She  hath  feU'n  down  upon  her  knees ;  her  hair 
Is  scatter'd  like  a  cloua  of  gold;  her  hands 
Are  clasp'd  across  her  swelunjo:  breast  j  her  e^es 
Do  hold  a  sad  communion  with  the  heavens. 
And  her  lips  move,  yet  make  no  sound.'* 

This  we  take  to  be  as  lovely  and  perfect  a  picture  as  was  ever  copied 
by  the  pen  from  the  pencil.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  most  finished 
passage  in  the  poem :  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  exe- 
cuted in  its  way ;  but  we  do  not  attach  any  very  high  value  to  such 
pictures,  as  it  relates  to  the  talent  required  to  produce  them.  The 
reader  will,  of  course,  recognize  its  original  in  several  of  the  Magda- 
lenes  of  Guido,  Carlo  Dolce,  &c.  The  priests  attribute  the  few  in- 
coherent words  and  the  distracted  manner  of  Margarita  to  a  special 
visitation  from  the  God:  and  they  lead  her  away  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  people  in  honour  of  Olybius,  **  the  Christian's  scourge." — We  now 
meet  with  Margarita  passing  alone  at  night  through  the  grove  of 
Daphne,  where  she  is  joined  by  Olybius,  who  declares  his  love  for 
her. 

**  On  the  Parthians'  fiery  sands 
1  look'd  upon  the  blazing  noontide  sun, 
And  thought  how  lovely  thou  before  his  shrine 
Wast  standing  with  th^  laurel-crowned  locks. 
And  when  my  high  tnumphal  chariot  toil'd 
Through  Antioch*s  crowded  streets,  when  every  hand 
Rain'd  garlands,  eveiy  voice  dwelt  on  my  name. 
My  discontented  spirit  panted  still 
For  thy  long  silent  lyre." 

She  seeks  to  disengage  herself  from  him,  and  by  her  ambiguous  words 
and  manner,  raises  his  suspicions  of  her  faith  and  purity ;  but  she  dares 
not  at  present  explain  herself  or  avow  her  new  creed,  because,  as  it 
appears  afterwards,  she  is  on  her  way  to  warn  the  Christians  of  their 
impending  danger  from  the  new  edict  of  the  Emperor.  She  therefore 
abruptly  quits  Olybius,  and,  arriving  at  the  spot  where  the  persecuted 
sect  meet  at  night,  relates  the  purport  of  her  errand.  At  the  close  of 
this  conference  the  Roman  soldiers  are  heard  approaching. 

•*  They  come : 
Pale  lights  arc  sleaming  through  the  dusky  night. 
And  hurrying  feet  are  trampling  to  and  fro. 
Disperse— disperse,  my  brethren,  to  your  homes! — 
Sweet  Margarita,  in  the  Hermitage 
By  clear  Orontes,  where  so  oft  we've  met, 
Tnott'lt  find  me  still." 

At  day-break  Margarita  returns  to  the  Temple,  where  she  meets  her 
dodng  father,  who  finds  her  hanging  over  her  accustomed  lyre,  and 
hails  her  with  delighted  pride. 
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"My  child. 

My  own,  my  loved,  my  beauteous  child  I  once  more 

Thou  art  thyself;  thy  snowy  hands  are  trembling 

On  thy  loved  lyre,  and  doubtless  thou  art  hailing 

Our  God,  who  from  his  golden  eastern  chamber 

Begins  to  dawn.     I  hare  commanded  all 

The  ministering  priests  and  sacred  virgins 

Their  robes  and  verdant  chaplets  to  prepare. 

Thou  too  shalt  come,  with  all  thy  richest  songs 

To  hymn  the  triumph  of  our  God  around 

The  pile  whereon  these  frantic  Galileans 

Writhe  and  expire." 
This  brings  about  an  avowal  of  her  falling  off  from  his  faith — (he  is  the 
chief  priest  of  the  temple) — and  her  determined  adherence  to  that  of  the 
proscribed  and  condemned  Galileans.     When  he  can  no  longer  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  he  hears,  he  exclaims 

**  Lightnings  blast — not  thee, 

But  those  that  by  their  subtle  incantations 

Have  wrought  upon  thy  innocent  soul !     Look  there  I'' 

directing  her  attention  to  the  image  of  the  God,  and  asking 

**  DaPst  thou  sec 

The  terrible  brightness  of  the  wrath  that  bums 

On  his  arch'd  brow  V* 
She  replies, 

''  I  see  a  silent  shape  of  stone. 

In  which  the  majesty  of  human  passion 

Is  to  the  life  expressed.     A  noble  image. 

But  wrought  by  mortal  hands,  upon  a  model 

As  mortal  as  themselves. 

Callias. 
Ha!  look  again,  then. 
There  in  the  East.    Mark  how  the  purple  clouds 
Throng  to  pavilion  him  :  the  officious  winds 
Pant  forth  to  purify  his  azure  path 
From  night's  dun  vapours  and  fast-scattering  mists. 
The  glad  earth  wakes  in  adoration:  all 
The  voices  of  all  animate  thin^  lift  up 
Tumultuous  orisons ;  the  spacious  world 
Lives  but  in  him,  that  is  its  life.    But  he. 
Disdainful  of  the  universal  bondage. 
Holds  his  calm  way,  and  vindicates  for  his  own 
Th'  illimitable  heavens,  in  solitude 
Of  peerless  glory  unapproachable — 
What  means  thy  proud  undazzled  look, — to  adore 
Or  mock?" 

Still,  however,  she  looks,  unmoved;  acknowledging  the  glories  of  the 
imagery  before  her,  but  acknowledging  them  only  as  the  work  oiher 
God ;  and  this  best  scene  in  th#  poem  is  closed  by  a  high  and  solemn 
hymn  in  praise  and  adoration  of  the  Saviour.  We  are  now  introduced 
to  the  Hall  of  Justice,  where  the  Christians  are  brought  before  Oly- 
bius, — who  prepares  himself  for  the  task  of  justice  by  swearing  to  dis- 
card from  his  breast  all  partial  affection,  and  condemn  to  torture  and 
death  all  who  shall  be  found  "  guilty  of  the  Galilean  faitlu"  Here  en- 
sues a  lengthened  and  somewhat  dull  colloquy  between  Olybius  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Christians,  in  the  midst  of  which  some  shepherds  bring  in 
a  veiled  maiden,  whose  robes  and  fillet  indicate  her  to  be  a  priestess  of 
Apollo,  but  whom  they  have  found  in  a  cave  by  the  Orontes, 
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**  Pouring  upon  the  still  and  sbuddViag  air 
Her  hymn  to  Christ." 
It  is  Margarita. 

"  Callias. 
Gh-eat  Judge  !  ^reat  Prefect ! 
It  is  my  child — Apollo's  gftted  priestess ! 
Within  that  holy  and  oracular  cave 
Her  spirit  quaffs  th*  absorbing  inspiration. 
Lp,  with  what  cold  and  wandering  gaze  she  looks 
On  me,  her  sire;— it  chokes  her  voice-— these  men, 
These  wicked,  false,  blaspheming  men,  have  leagued 
To  swear  away  her  life." 
She  now  avows  her  faith — the  rest  of  the  Christians  exult  in  their's — 
and  the  whole  are  led  oiit  to  prison.     We  have   now  a  scene  in  the 
prison,  which  is  long,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  somewhat  dreary 
and  inefficient.     But  it  contains  one  very  pleasing  passage,  in  whidhi 
Margarita  relates  what  she  conceives  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  her 
conversion  to  the  new  creed  : — 

"  Dost  thou  not  remember 
When  Decius  was  the  Emperor,  how  he  came 
To  Antioch,  and  when  holy  Babylas 
Withstood  his  entrance  to  the  Christian  church. 
Frantic  with  wrath,  he  bade  them  drag  him  forth 
To  cruel  death  ?     Serene  tlie  old  man  walk'd 
The  crowded  streets  ;  at  every  pause  the  yell 
Of  the  mad  people  made,  his  voice  was  heard 
Blessing  Goa's  bounty,  or  imploring  pardon 
Upon  the  barbarous  hosts  that  smote  nim  on. 
Tnen  didst  thou  hold  me  up,  a  laughing  child. 
To  saze  on  thai  sad  spectacle.     He  pass'd. 
Ana  look'd  on  me  with  such  a  gentle  sorrow ; 
The  pallid  patience  of  his  brow  toward  me 
Seem'd  softening  to  a  smile  of  deepest  love. 
When  all  around  me  mock'd,  ana  howl'd,  and  laugh'd, 
God  gave  me  grace  to  weep.     In  after  time 
That  face  would  on  my  noontide  dreams  return  ; 
Aud  in  the  silence  of  the  night  I  heard 
The  murmur  of  that  voice  remote,  and  touch*d 
To  an  aerial  sweetness,  like  soft  music 
Over  a  tract  of  waters.    My  young  soul 
Lay  wrapt  in  wonder,  how  that  meek  old  man 
Could  suffer  with  such  unrepininjg  calmness. 
Till  late  I  learnt  the  faith  for  which  he  suffered. 
And  wondePd  then  no  more.** 
This  arbitrary  blending  together  of  the  present  feelings  excited  in  her 
by  the  new  faith,  with  the  thoughts  and  images  impressed  upon  her 
memory  in  early  youth,  and  her  afterwards  dwelling  upon  this  associ- 
ation till  she  comes  to  regard  her  present  sentiments  as  the  result  of  it, 
18  very  natural  and  poetical.     Callias  in  vain  urges  her  to  return  to 
lu*r  own  worship  ;  and  he  quits  her  to  beg  for  mercy  from  the  Pre- 
fect.    Margarita  is  now  privately  led  to  the  sumptuous  palace  of  OH- 
bius, — who,  after  pointing  her  attention  to  the  horrors  that  await  the 
condemned  Christians  on  the  morrow,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  rich 
and  voluptuous  delights  that  surround  her,  offers  to  make  her  his  bride, 
and  Queen  of  the  l^st,  if  she  will  renounce  her  faith.     But  she  is  not 
to  be  moved,  and  returns  to  her  prison ;  while  Olybius  debates  with 
himself  on  the  means  of  saving  her. — We  now  come  to  the  last  and 
longest  scene ;  which  takes  plaoe  before  the  Temple  of  Apollo^  and  in 
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tight  of  the  Amphi^eatre,  within  and  around  which  the  multitudes  of 
Antioch  are  assembled  to  witness  the  sacrifice  of  the  Christians. 

**  They  come !  they  come  !  the  universal  yell 
Of  execration  follows  them  along. 
Deepening  as  it  uiproaches,  like  the  roar 
Of  tnunders  traveUmg  up  the  cloudy  heavens. 
Till  o'er  our  heads  it  oursts.*' 

They  enter,  and  among  them  Margarita, — though  it  appears  that  OI7- 
bius  has  determined  she  shall  not  die,  and  has  devised  a  meana  ot 
saving  her,  in  case  she  does  not  herself  relent  on  seeing  the  sufierings 
of  the  rest.  After  again  urging  them  in  vain  to  renounce  their  fai^ 
and  live,  Olybius  dismisses  them  to  their  respective  places  and  modes 
of  execution ; — some  to  be  cast  to  wild  beasts,  some  to  the  stake,  and 
others  to  the  block.  Among  the  latter  Margarita  is  placed,  attired  in 
the  bridal  robes  which  had  been  placed  in  her  prison  by  order  of  Oly- 
bius with  iBx  other  views.  She  goes  forth  chaunting  a  wild  and  im- 
passioned strain,  depicting  the  visions  that  at  this  awful  moment  rush 
on  her  enraptured  imagination.  This  lyrical  effusion  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  poetical  passage  in  the  work.  The  catastrophe  of  the  poem 
is  now  related — not  witnessed  on  the  scene.  Different  messengers 
enter,  relating  the  various  deaths  of  the  sufferers  ;  and  the  renounce- 
ment of  his  faith  by  one  of  them,  whose  vain-glorious  boastings  had 
prepared  us  to  expect  this  want  of  steady  resolution.  At  last  an 
officer  enters,  announcing  the  death  of  Margarita. — It  appears  that 
Macer,  an  ofiBcer  of  Olybius,  had  received  orders  to  watch  the  exe* 
cution,  and  to  save  Margarita  in  case  she  did  not  herself  falter  at  the 
sight  of  the  surrounding  horrors — her  execution  being  decreed  as  the 
last ;  but  that,  on  hearing,  from  the  cries  of  the  people,  that  her  father 
was  approaching,  she  had  frustrated  this  intention  by  rushing  to  the 
executioner,  and  prevailing  on  him  to  perform  his  office  on  her 
without  delay.  The  poem  ends  by  Olybius  renouncing  the  sceptre 
and  purple,  and  the  whole  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  being  converted  to 
Christianity  as  by  a  miracJe,  at  the  sight  of  Margarita's  death.  The 
catastrophe,  and  indeed  this  last  scene  altogether,  is  very  indifferently 
and  inefficiently  managed.  In  particular,  the  sudden  and  simultaneous 
conversion  of  the  whole  multitude,  who  had  the  instant  before  been 
rending  the  air  with  shouts  of  exultation  at  the  scene  before  them,  is 
most  unnatural  and  misplaced. 

We  have  considered  it  due  to  the  talents  and  reputation  of  Mr. 
Milman  to  give  this  somewhat  detailed  abstract  of  his  new  work; 
and  have  made  it  the  vehicle  for  bringing  before  the  reader  some  of 
the  most  poetical  passages  to  be  met  with  in  the  volume.  Having 
done  this,  with  great  regard  for  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Mil- 
man,  as  a  poet,  we  have  the  following  objections  to  offer  to  his 
present  poem,  which  we  cannojt  help  considering  as  inferior  bodi 
to  his  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Fazio.  In  the  first  place,  the 
story  of  this  poem  is  most  unfortunately  chosen — supposing  it  to  be 
offered  merely  as  a  poem.  The  highest  possible  poetiqal  powers  could 
not  have  rendered  such  a  story  capable  of  exciting  general  sympathy  ; 
and  the  best  that  Mr.  Milman  has  done  for  it,  is  to  make  it  engender  a 
confused  and  fatiguing  feeling  ofpainful  and  reluctant  pity  towards  all  the 
characters  engaged  in  it.  It  includes  scarcely  a  touch  of  real  pathos, 
because  it  excites  no  spark  of  either  genuine  sympathy  or  genuioe  anti- 
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pathy^-HEiol  even  towards  the  martyr  herself;  for  it  aowhere  appears 
that  she  embraces  the  new  faith  in  preference  to  the  old  one^  from  any 
high  and  ennobling  sense  of  natural  duty,  or  because  it  is  calculated  to 
make  her  the  better  fulfil  her  appointed  station  on  the  earth ;  but  sim- 
ply because  she  believes.that  it  will  gain  her  a  better  station  in  heaven. 
Even  when  her  poor  &ther  (who  is  the  only  person  in  the  poem  whose 
sorrows  at  all  move  us)  is  urging  her  to  forswear  her  new  faith,  or  at 
least  to  "  dissemble — any  thing,  but  die  and  leave  me,"  all  she  has  to 
reply  is — 

** who  disown  their  Lord 

On  earth,  he  will  disown  in  heaven." 
and  when  he  replies  to  this 

" Hard  heart- 
Credulous  of  all  but  thy  fond  father's  sorrows !" 

we  scarcely  feel  that  he  is  reproaching  her  wrongfully. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Milman  has  hitherto  been  truly  unfortunate  in  his  female 
characters.  Even  Bianca,  in  Fazio,  (which  is  incomparably  his  best 
work,) — even  Bianca,  with  all  her  restless  and  passionate  fondness  for 
her  lord,  is  but  a  selfish  and  unamiable  sort  of  person, — for  she  evi- 
dently loves  him,  not  for  hU  sake,  but  her  own  ;  and  would  infinitely 
rather  see  him  dead  at  her  feet,  than  living  and  happy  at  the  feet,  or 
even  in  the  thoughts,  of  another.  Such  a  character  is  any  thing  rather 
than  a  revival  (as  it  professes  to  be)  of  those  of  the  Eb'zabethan  drama. 
Mr.  Milman  may  in  vain  seek  for  such  a  character  in  Fletcher,  or 
Ford — ^least  of  all,  in  Shakspeare.  There  is  no  such  thing.  Even  the 
Virgin  Martyr,  in  Massinger*s  play  of  that  name  (which  is  evidently 
the  prototype  of  the  present  poem)— «ven  shb  has  no  doting  father  to 
leave  childless  and  friendless  behind  her ;  for  though  the  plot  of  that 
drama  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  Martyr  of  An- 
doch,  Massinger  had  the  judgment  to  make  his  heroine  alone  in  the 
world,  and,  moreover,  to  endow  her  with  a  kind  of  half-human  love 
for  her  ideal  image  of  the  Saviour,  whose  presence  she  is  perpetually 
yearning  after.  But  for  this,  and  the  deeds  of  charity  and  beneficence 
which  she  performs,  she  would,  in  spite  of  all  her  calm  and  noble 
resolution,  go  to  heaven  without  that  portion  of  our  admiration  and 
sympathy  which  she  now  carries  with  her. 

With  respect  to  the  other  characters  (excepting  Callias),  we  take  no 
care  or  interest  whatever  about  them.  The  only  one  who  acts  any 
thing  like  a  prominent  part  is  Olybius ;  and  what  can  we  feel  for 
the  disappointed  passion  of  a  man  who  exuhingly  condemns  his  fellow- 
beings  to  torture  and  death,  because  they  differ  from  him  in  faith  ?  The 
author,  it  is  true,  has  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  objection,  by  making 
him  do  all  in  compliance  with  the  edicts  of  his  Emperor,  and  in  fulfil- 
ment  oi  the  duties  belonging  to  his  exalted  station ;  and  against  his  own 
feelings  and  judgment.  But  this,  instead  of  mending  the  matter,  evi- 
dently makes  it  worse ;  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away  from  him  those  sen- 
timents of  fanaticism  which  might  have  been  urged  as  a  palliation  or  an 
excuse. 

As  to  the  other  Christians — they  are  merely  introduced  to  swell  the 
pageant  of  the  sacrifice ;  and  they  add  nothing  to  the  poetical  effect  of 
the  tale.  In  fact,  there  can  be  very  little  sympathy  felt  now-a-days 
towards  persons  who  are  represented  as  courting  and  exulting  in  that 
death  which  is  to  purchase  them  a  crown  immortal,  at  the  expense  of 
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nefflectinff  or  difcrfgatding  the  mere  mortal  duties  whiA  arise  from  tlfelr 
natural  and  social  ties.  Even  the  feeling  which  brings  about  the  cata- 
strophe of  Margarita's  death,— namely,  her  eagerness  todie  before  her 
poor  doting  and  deserted  fatlier  can  arrive  to  take  a  last  look  and  fare- 
well of  her,— is  most  unnatural  and  repulsive.  •  ,  ^  n  r 
By  all  this  we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opmion  that  tlie  detafils  ot 
such  events  as  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  poem,  should  not  be 
recorded  ;  but  only  that  such  details  are  altogether  unfit  for  poetry ; 
—which  in  fact,  cannot  subsist  in  the  absence  of  general  sympathy 
confined'  within  the  limits  of  delight.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  over- 
lookine  some  minor  faults  of  careless  versification  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression,  general  diffusiveness,  &c.  the  Martyr  of  A ntioch  is  strikingly 
inferior  both  to  Fazio  and  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  but  for  the  ex- 
istence of  these  latter  poems,  we  should  not  have  felt  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  saving  what  we  have  meant  to  convey  in  the  beginning  of  the 
article,  that  Mr.  Milman  is  a  writer  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  whose 
works  have  no  chance  of  being  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  the  age  which 
he  contributes  to  adorn. 

TO  MISS  M.  A.  TREE. 
Dblicate  Spirit,  thou  wert  made 

For  the  gentle  Viola : 
And  rue  and  rosemary  to  braid, 

With  poor  Ophelia : 
Or  with  sweet  Juliet's  faith  to  prove 
The  aye-enduring  power  of  love. 
Every  softer,  kindUer  glow, 

Finds  its  resting-place  in  thee : 
So  sweetly  dost  thou  speak  of  woe. 

It  seems  thy  fitting  ministry. 
For  ever  thus  the  plain  ts  to  tell 
Of  maidens  who  have  loved  too  well. 
In  Sorrow's  touch  so  lightly  prcssM, 

And  Hope  still  lighter,  burning  still. 
Where  young  Love  liv'd,  and  Beauty  WessM 

The  fond  enthusiast  of  his  will. 
We  mark  the  changing  thousfau  that  prove 

The  maid  who  "  never  tola  her  love." 
Or  with  Ophelia's  fleeting  mind. 

To  shrink  at  once  before  the  blast  j 
To  wither  in  an  hour,  and  find 

But  one  short  grief,— the  first  and  last : 
To  view  the  desolation  wide. 

And  yield,  nor  dare  to  stem  the  tide. 
Or,  in  fond  Julia's  shape  to  tell. 

What  woman's  heart  can  do  attd  dare, — 
What  tale  hath  ever  toM  so  well 

The  tyrant  thrall  that  lovers  bear? 
And  while  I  look  on  thee,  1  feel 
•Twere  rapture  at  some  shrines  to  kneel. 
Delicate  Spirit,  thou  wert  made 
'  Thus  to  breathe  ihy  noiseless  spell. 

That  hovers  round  like  fairy  braid. 

And  binds,  although  invisible. 
Delicate  Spirit,  fare  thee  well. 
Oh !  breathe,  for  ever  breathe  thy  spell.  W.  O..F. 
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lECTURCS   ON    POETRT.      BT   T.    CAMPBELL; 

LECTURE  Vl. 

CONTINUATION    OP   THE    SYNpPSIS    OF    GREEK    POETRY, 

Oracular  Poetry. 

Therb  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  early  possessed,  and  long 
preserved,  prophetic  compositions.  The  traditional  history  of  their  ora- 
cles goes  as  far  back  as  that  of  their  poetry ;  and  we  are  told  that  those 
oracles  first  taught  them  the  use  of  heroic  measure.  A  cloud  of  feble 
however  rests  over  the  names  of  all  their  primitive  soothsayers ;  and 
the  first  light  of  distinct  history  that  dawtis  upon  Greek  affairs  disco- 
vers those  who  promulgated  prophetic  verses,  bringing  them  forward 
not  as  their  own  compositions,  but  modestly  ascribing  them  to  departed 
ffenius.  Their  early  religious  mystics  had  an  excellent  stalking-horse 
in  the  reputation  of  Orpheus  and  Musseus,  for  aiming  predictions  as  well 
as  doctnnes  behind  the  pretended  authority  of  those  bards.  Onomacri- 
tus  coined  oracles  under  both  of  their  names.  The  rascality  of  that 
priest,  who  deserted  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  went  over  to  Xerxes, 
exposed  his  mock-antique  predictions  to  scrutiny  and  detection.  But  ' 
other  prophecies  were  circulated  about  the  same  time  among  his  coun- 
trymen, which  were  either  better  concerted,  or,  from  being  favourable 
to  the  Chreeks,  were  more  goodnaturedly  examined.  Among  these 
there  were  some  attributed  to  the  very  ancient  name  of  Bacis,  which 
Herodotus  regarded  as  old  and  fulfilled  predictions  of  the  battles  of 
Salamis  and  Platsea.  To  these  he  appeals  with  as  much  confidence  as  a 
modem  divine  would  feel  in  quoting  holy  writ,  and  with  that  air  of 
sincerity  which  never  leaves  him,  even  when  he  is  relating  what  is  incredi- 
ble: he  subjoins,  "  From  this  expltcit  declaration  of  Bacis  (respecting  the 
battle  of  Salamis)  Isludl  never  presume  to  question  the  authority  of  Oracles, 
fwr  patiently  suffer  others  to  do  so" 

Thucydides  mentions  that  when  Athens  was  greatly  agitated  at  the 
breaking  out  of  thePeloponnesian  war,  the  soothsayers  split  into  parties, 
singing  all  manner  of  prophecies.  Pausanias,  when  travelling  through 
Crreece  many  centuries  afterwards,  heard  the  verses  of  several  prophets 
recited,  which  passed  for  compositiojis  of  extreme  antiquity.  Those 
of  Bacis  were  among  the  number  :  Pausanias  has  quoted  them  ;  but  his 
date  as  a  writer*  makes  his  soothsaying  scraps  less  valuable  than  those  of 
Herodotus.  About  the  age  of  oracular  verses  we  can  never  be  certain 
of  much  more  than  that  they  are  as  old  as  the  writer  who  quotes  them. 
Bat  even  for  this  assurance  we  prize  those  which  are  quoted  by  the 
father  of  history. 

The  ideas  of  prophetic  and  poetical  inspiration  were  not  identified  by 
the  Greeks,  but  they  were  evidently  held  to  have  some  affinity.  Plato 
considers  Love,  Poetry,  and  Prophecy,  as  the  three  great  branches  of 
divine  transport  or  madness  (r^c  Otiatfjiavlac).  Verse  was  the  eaHiest 
language  of  oracles,  and  was  not  superseded  by  prose  till  within  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  scenery  of  Delphi,  incom- 
parably the  greatest  of  the  Pagan  shrines,  was  poetically  hallowed,  and 
its  tutelary  power  was  the  god  of  song  as  well  as  of  divination.  It  is 
true  thzLt  Parnassus  was  partially  consecrated  to  Bacchus  as  well  as 
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Apollo*  ;  but  the  mountain  lott  nothing  of  its  poetical  patronagt  by  this 
participation  of  its  empire;  for  Bacchus  was  invoked  as  the  chief  in- 
spirer  of  the  tragic  muse.  The  Parnassian  laurel  was  expressly  deno- 
minated the  ^*  vropketic  plant  ;**  and,  if  we  may  belieye  Lycophrdn's 
Cassandra^  its  leaves  were  administered  by  Apollo  as  food  to  those 
whom  he  gifted  with  vaticmation  t*  Whether  the  god  ever  treated  his 
poets  to  thbi  species  of  sakd,  we  are  not  informed;  but  the  laurel  was 
a  token  of  honour  in  their  vocation ;  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the 
name  of  a  rhapsodist  was  not  derived  from  the  rod  (/oa/3^oc),  which  was 
a  branch  of  laurel  that  he  bore  in  hb  hand. — "  Should  you  presume 
to  ascend  Parnassus,"  says  Lucian  to  an  ignoramus,  "  the  Muses  would 
not  present  you  with  a  lavrel-branchy  but  wovld  whip  you  wUh  a  rod  rf  a 
different  description.*\  Moreover,  the  Pythian  priestess  used  to  bathe  in 
the  Castaiian  fountain  to  prepare  her  for  prophesying  %  ;  and  the  poets 
drank  its  waters  as  a  tonic  for  inspiration,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
th^  timed  their  draughts  at  due  intervals  from  the  old  lady's  lustrations. 
But  notwithstanding  so  many  circumstances  which  denote  the  ideas 
of  song  and  divination'  to  have  been  connected  in  the  minds  of  the 
GrtekSy  we  have  no  traces  of  their  having  possessed  prophetic  worics 
of  a  high  or  interesting  poetical  character.  Indeed,  where  prediction  is 
but  a  phantasy  of  human  enthusiasm,  we  can  hardly  expect  it  to  bear 
the  genuine  impress  of  poetry.  Homer  has  justly  denominated  the 
Muses  the  daughters  of  Memory ;  and  it  is  evident  that  their  pictures 
of  existence  must  be  more  vividly  drawn  from  the  substantial  past,  than 
from  the  shadowy  future.  Of  this  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  early 
aware ;  for  even  in  the  Homeric  manners  the  offices  of  the  bard  and  the 
soothsayer  are  completely  separated.  The  renown  of  the  Cretan  Epi- 
menides  §  may  suggest  an  idea,  that  he,  though  posterior  to  Homer, 
may  have  possibly  united  the  two  vocations.  But  within  the  clear  verge 
of  Greek  history  we  meet  with  no  man  of  distinguished  genius  accre- 
dited  both  as  a  bard  and  a  se^.  On  the  contrary,  when  priests  or 
statesmen  found  it  convenient  to  scatter  predictions  among  the  people, 
if  they  were  not  obtained  from  the  Pythia,  they  were  eiuer  fathered 
on  a  Bacis  or  an  Olen,  or  attributed  to  some  Sibyl  of  conveniently  re- 
mote antiquity.  Greek  politics  were  certainly  not  uninfluenced  by  ora- 
cles, but  never  to  any  such  degr^  as  among  the  Hebrews.  Tlie  theo- 
cratic constitution  of  the  Jews  might  be  said  to  subsist  upon  prophecy. 
The  prophets  of  that  people  blended  the  importance  and  utility  of  public 
orators,  censors^  patriots,  phibaophers,  and  even  of  historians,  though 
they  were  the  historians  of  futurity.  Moses  provided  for  their  freedom 
of  speech  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Samuel  incorporated  them 
into  colleges  when  he  renovated  the  Mosaic  system  from  its  first  decline ; 
and  the  prophets  continued  for  many  centuries  to  be  efficient,  either  as 
the  champions  or  martyrs  of  that  system. — Not  such  champions  of  truth 

*  Pfimassus  gemino  petit  ethers  coUo 
Mods  Phcebo  Bromioqne  sacer. 
f  Atup§nn^yc»p  ^iaftof  4k  \cufMtf  Sva, 

X  The  office  of  Pythia  could  not  be  filled  by  a  lady  under  the  age  of  fifty.    At  the 
prifliitive  institutioo  of  the  Oracle  this  had  not  been  the  cane ;  but  a  yonog  and 
li.indsQme  priestess  having  been  run  awav  with  by  some  sarrilegioas  loT«r»  the  re- 
quisite ?  lie  Wiis  fixe<l  rtt  Imlf  a  ccnt»»rv,  49  being  thought  still  too  susceptible  a  period. 
§  Vidt  Fubrioii  BibUoth.  Graec.  vol.  i.  j>.  ?0,  cclit  Harlcs. 
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ttf  Homer  describes  Cidchas  to  hare  been,  in  iSttB  l^iad,  when  he  bar- 
gams  for  safety  before  he  will  risque  oflfending  Agamemnon.  A 
Hebrew  prophet  would  have  disdained  to  have  sought  shelter  even 
behind  the  arm  of  Achilles. — The  elevation  of  the  prophetic  character 
Id  Israel  made  it  monopolize  the  national  gemns.  All  that  was  lofty 
and  ideal  in  the  Hebrew  mmd  sprang  upwwds  to  meet  the  divine  com- 
mission. Hence,  prediction,  ndiich  elsewhere  was  only  verse,  became 
in  Jndssa  picturesque  and  imaginative  poetry. 

Surrounded  though  Delphi  was  with  poetical  associations,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  its  oracular  responses  were  never  poetically  famous.  Verse- 
makers  were  retained  in  the  temple  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
the  ravmgs  of  the  Pythia  inta  proper  diction.  Yet  we  find  Plutarch 
apologizing  for  the  mediocrity  of-  the  Delphic  verses,  and  acquitting 
.^^llo  of  blame,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  answerable  only  for  the 
meaning  and  not  the  metre.  Lucian  is  not  so  good-natured :  he  makes 
Momus  ndfythe  Gk>d  of  Delphi  on  the  ambiguity  of  his  style,  alleging 
that  it  was  a  mere  refuge  fVom  the  distress  of  answering  posing  ques- 
tions, and  declaring  the  bad  prosodv  of  the  Pythian  measures,  to  be  a 
proof  that  the  Muses  and  his  oracular  God-ship  were  not  on  the  best 
possible  terms. 

In  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron  we  have  no  doubt  an  entire  and 
regular  Greek  poem  of  a  prophetic  character,  and  one  which  we  are 
certain  to  have  been  composed  before  the  Christian  era.  It  contains 
Cassandra's  predictions  of  the  misfortunes  of  Troy.  This. obscure 
work  was  written  by  a  poet  sometimes  ranked  in  the  poetical  Pleiades 
of  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  though  the  scholiasts  are  not 
agreed  as  to  his  having  been  one  of  the  seven  himinaries  of  that  con- 
stellation, which,  if  all  its  orbs  had  been  like  Lycophron,  would  have 
been,  indeed,  rather  a  dim  one.  His  poem,  for  aught  that  is  known  to 
the  contrary,  may  be  a  learned  imitation  of  the  ancient  soothsaying 
strains,  but  it  is  coldly  elaborate,  and  gives  us  an  idea  more  of  the 
smoke  than  the  fire  of  vaticination.  It  is  in  £ict,  however,  merely  a 
picture,  and  not  a  relic  of  Greek  poetical  prophecy.  Cassandra  speaks 
only  at  second-hand  through  a  messenger  in  the  poem,  and'  we  never 
lliink  for  a  moment  of  the  author  having  pretended  to  prescience. 
He  figures  before  us  only  us  one  imagining  the  past  predictions 
of  past  things,  and  enditing  them  either  m  his  closet,  or  in  a  nook 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library. 

The  short  passages  of  oracular  sayings  and  responses  preserved  to 
m  by  the  Greek  historians  are,  therefore,  the  only  extant  specimens  of 
this  class  of  their  poetry.     Those  passages  are  exceedingly  curious  as 
historical  documents;  bat  they  are  few  and  brief,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect them  to  be,  and,  as  relics  of  poetry,  are  entirely  insignificant. 
Nor  is  the  slightest  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  pretended  antiquity 
o^the  so  call^  Sibylline  verses.     The  eight  books  which  are  extant 
under  that  title,  are  palpable  forgeries  of  the  early  Christians,  or  of 
subsequent  compilers.     The  Sibyl  nnise,  in  those  dull  effusions,  versi- 
fies portions  of  scriptural  history,  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  describes  the  flood  and  the  family  of  Noah  with  considerable 
nlunuteness ;   professes  herself  a  Christian ;  inveighs  against  idolater^) 
and  Jews ;  preaches  the  crucifbdon,  and  the   coming  of  Antichrist ; 
and  intelligibly  hints  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.    ^t*is  painful  to 
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think  of  .the  advocates  of  a  pure  religiOB  having  ever  resorted  to  mesof 
so  unwoithy  of  ita  purity,  and  so  wiQ^O09«^ry  for  its  support.  But,  iii^lciia 
those  books  were  written  by  Christians,  it  remains  to,  be  answered  in^aa, 
whom  they  came.  The  Pagans  certakily  forged  Sibylline  verses,  but 
non^  of  this  descHptioa.  Toh»i11  them  genuinely  insmred  would  be 
to  place  them  blasphemously  on  a  far  with  the  Bible.  That  Paganiam 
should  have  forged  works  against  idolatry,  is  about  as  probable  as  thM 
a  man  should  forge  a  bill  widt  a  view  to  enrich  his  bitterest  enemy,  and 
0et  hims^  tumi^d.  There  are  some  things  from  the  Old  Testament 
m  those  fabrications,  and  it  has  therefore  been  alleged  that  the  Jews 
may  have  got  them  up*  But  as  the  New  Testament  lumpens  to  be  also 
pilfered,  it  would  have  been  as  wise  to  have  suspected  tne  Turks. 

Elegiac  and  Lyric  Poetry. 

Poetry  was  much  more  universally  and  directly  an  ei\}oyment  of  the 
ear  among  the  Greeks  than  it  is  with  us.  From  the  abundance  of 
books,  we  can  possess  the  poet's  page  in  our  retirement,  and  are  there- 
fore accustomed  to  follow  his  numbers  with  only  a  tacit  and  mental 
conc^tion  of  their  harmony.  But  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  more  cul- 
tivated state  of  their  literature,  seldom  read  poetry  to  themselves. 
They  heard  it  publicly  delivered  either  in  song  or  recitation.  In  primi- 
tive times  there  seems  to  have  been  no  recitation  of  poetry  that  was  hot 
musical  to  a  certain  degree,  how  rude  soever  the  chaunt  might  be,  aod 
however  short  it  might  fall  of  perfect  melody.  The  earliest  appella- 
tion of  the  Greek  bard  was  that  of  a  singer  (aoi^oc))  and  he  is  alwaya 
described  by  Homer  as  repeating  his  verses  to  the  lyre.  In  a  later  state 
of  the  language,  he  is  denominated  a  poet  or  maker  {voiitr^^\  and  the 
term  Ode,  or  sung  poem,  is  applied  not  generically  to  poetry,  but  dis- 
tinctively to  strains  of  a  particular  structure  and  character.  This  shews* 
that,  as  music  improved,  and  as  poetry  spread  into  various  branches* 
Home  kinds  of  composition  were  found  more  expressly  susceptible  than 
others  of  musical  accompaniment.  Greek  Poetry,  no  doubt,  possessed* 
upon  the  whole,  an  eminent  aptitude  for  musical  expression;  but  alLits 
branches  were  not  equally  allied  to  music. — ^Aristotle,  for  instance^ 
discriminates  Epic  poetry  from  Tragic  by  this  circumstance  (among 
others),  of  music  not  being  essential  to  the  Epos  as  it  was  to  Tragedy. 
And  from  this  distinction  it  may  surely  be  inferred,  that,  though  the 
rhapsodists  may  have  long  retained  their  lyre  and  chaunt  as  ancient, 
usages  of  their  profession,  an  Epic  poem  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  would 
not  have  been  regarded  as  robbed  of  its  due  honours  in  delivery,  if  it 
had  been  simply  read  to  an  audience.  When  Cicero  tells  us  of  Anti- 
machus,  the  last  but  one  of  the  classic  Epics,  rehearsing  his  poetry  to 
Plato  and  other  less  patient  auditors,  he  expressly  describes  hun  in  the 
anecdote  as  reading  his  verses  (legentem  suos  versus) ;  and  nobody,  I 
suppose,  suspects  die  poet,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  had  a  lute  in  his 
hand.  In  the  later  classic  ages  of  Greece,  it  was  customary  for  poets 
to  read  their  compositions  aloud  in  public.  They  rehearsed  them 
from  an  elevated  seat  to  hearers  placed  on  surrounding  benches,  who 
sometimes  criticized  the  poet  severely,  but  at  other  times  were  so 
warm  in  their  admiration  as  to  accompany  him  home  with  plaudits  to 
his  abode.  The  Greek  word  for  elocution  (X/^tc)  has  sometimesy 
tbouprh  rarely,  ^  meaning  apparently  anre^ponding  with  our  i/am 
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tentative,  but  on  those  oeeasions  tlie  cloeution  was  imqueitioiuibljr 
— "\  declanmtion. 


'  When  we  thus  find  Homer  singing,  or  at  least  invitiiig  his  muse  to 
ting,  and  Antimachus,  at  the  dose  of  the  classic  period,  only  reading 
his  verses,  it  might  ap{)ear  ftctm  a  hasty  view  of  the  subjett,  that  Cheeek 
']M>etry  was  at  foin  exceedingly  musical,  and  that  it  gsew  less  and  less 
■o  as  it  descended  downwards  from  Homer*  It  is  certain^  howerar, 
that  this  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  the  age  in  which  poetry  and  music 
were  most  inthnately  blended  was  considerably  later  dian  ihe  Home- 
ric Yet,  Homer  and  die  Hoiaaeridse,  it  will  be  said,  were  singen 
by  their  own  declaration,  as  well  as  players  upon  the  lyre ;  and  why 
ahould  they  not  be  called  Lyrical  poets  by  as  good  a  right  as  that 
subsequent  dynasty  to  whom  the  appellation  is  assigned  by  distinction? 
As  poets,  it  wiU  readily  occur  that  the  Greek  Lyrics  marked  out  a 
new  era,  by  the  tiovelty  and  variety  of  their  metres,  as  wdl  as  by  the 
natter  and  spirit  of  their  compositions*  But  as  composers  blending 
music  with  poetry,  how  were  they  distinguished  from  their  predecessors? 
To  answer  diis  question  with  perfect  precision,  would  be,  in  other  words, 
to  state  the  exact  difference  in  the  state  of  music  during  the  heroic  and 
republican  ages  of  Chreece — a  task  which  certainly  has  never  been  ful* 
filled  by  the  most  competent  hiqiiirers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
there  was  a  diflfbrence,  wnidi,  perhaps,  may  be  thus  estimated  in  very  ge- 
neral teims.  The  lyre  was  an  excee£ngly  rude  instrument  in  epic  times  *. 
The  minority  of  the  ancients  agree  that,  until  the  titae  of  Terpander,  it 
had  not  more  than  three  or  four  strings.  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was,  till  his  time,  traditionary,  unfixed,  and  ^oUy  dependant 
on  memcnry.  Terpander  first  gave  notation,  or  written  marks,  to 
melodyf.  Professor  Ilffen,  in  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  this  subject  t» 
has  collated  sevef al  anaent  authorities,  tending  to  shew  that  Terpander 
was  the  first  who  substituted  distinct  air  or  song  in  pubUc  redtatiQns 
of  Greek  poetry  for  simple  chaunt  or  recitative,  and  the  occasional 
touches  of  the  l3rre  for  a  rail  and  tuneful  performance  which  made  the 
instrument  follow  all  the  inflections  of  the  voice  in  modulation.  It  is 
clear,  to  be  sure,  that  even  in  the  remotest  times  the  Greeks  had  melo- 

*  The  Greek  word  Ai{^  from  which  our  term  lyre  is  derived,  i§  not  found  in 
Homers  bat  the  instmments  which  he  calls  ^qv^  and  Kt$aga,  were  certainly  as 
nearly  at  possible  the  same  with  the  lyre,  only  in  a  mder  sUte. 

f  Among  several  passages  in  Flatarch's  Dialogue  on  Mosic,  kk  whicb  Terpander 
is  mentioned,  the  following  is  the  one  which  points  most  decidedly  at  his  character 
AS  an  improver  of  the  art :— *'  «c«l  ydp  rdy  T{pweaf9pop  1^  {d  *Hpmit\ihif)  laBmp^fiutmr 
woarriiP  orra  p6itM>,  icard  p6fioy  titvarop  rois  tfrtffi  rois  iavroG  irol  roTs  ^Opaipov  f»d\si 
mprr^rroy  4^tp  ip  roTs  ir/tiffip, 

Mons.  Burette,  who  gives  a  translation  of  Flntardi's  Dialogue  on  Music  in  the 
10th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  makes  the  follow- 
ing commentary  on  this  passage.  Translators,  he  says,  have  generally  misunder- 
stood it.  "  Ub  ont  pris  le  terme  N<f/Aoi  pour  des  loix  ou  des  r^les  de  composition 
musicale,  et  ont  traduit  sur  ce  pled-  la,  faute  d*£tre  instruits  de  la  veritable  signiilca- 
Hon  de  ce  mot ;  et  en  cet  endroit  et  dans  toot  ce  dialogue,  o^  Vofus  n'est  autre 
chose  qn'un  air  ou  un  cantique.  Void  done  ce  que  vent  dire  Plutarch :  **  Terpandre 
i*  compatoil  d^abord  dis  w^emes  lynquu  d^une  certmne  misure  prcpres  h  itrt  accom^ 
•«  pQgiUes  de  la  cUhare,  EnsuUe  H  neUoU  ce*  poesies  en  musiqucs  defaion  que  celled 
**  put  s*accvmmoi&  aujeu  de  la  cithare,  qui  alors  ne  rendoit  pricisament  que  les  mhMS 
-**  sons  chinUs  par  la  voix  du  musieien,  £nfin,  Terpandre  notoit  rette  mudque  sur 
'<  leavers mtaiesdea  cantiqueade^ compoeitSoii,  etquelqaefoiail  en faisoit  antaat 
**  pour  lea  poSdes  d'Hom^re*  aprts-quoi  U  ^toit  en  iUX  de  les  ex^cuter  hu-m^e,  ou 
««  de  les  fake  ezAcuter  dans  ks  jeux  publiqnes."  J  Ilgen,  Disq.  de  Scol.  Poesl 
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dies,  or  airs^  which  i trongly  aBected  Uietnselves.  But  it  is  equally  clear- 
that  their  vocal  melody  must  have  been  very  imperfect,  and  their  in8tru<» 
mental  still  more  so.  The  age  of  Terpander,  at  least,  possessed  no  Cra- 
dilional  melodies  that  were  thought  worthy  of  the  Homeric  venes,  far 
he' is  said  to  have  first  clothed  them  in  melody. 

Music  was  therefore  obviously  incapable,  m  that  ancient  period,  of 
lending  poetry  that  peculiar  character  which  music,  when  established 
in  definite  beauty  as  an  art,  impresses  on  poetical  compositicui.  But 
when  melody  became  noted  and  regidated,  when  the  strmgs  and  com- 
pass of  the  lyre  were  increased,  then  the  union  between  music  and  verse 
rose  to  reciprocal  influence.  Every  syllable  of  the  poet's  numbers'  had 
its  exfiression  definitely  adapted  to  the  melody  of  the  voice  and  string, 
and  fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  caprice.  The  consequence  of  poets  ad- 
dieting  thenueives  to  the  composition  of  verse  that  should  be  best 
adapted  for  this  intimate  coalition  with  music  was,  that  they  studied 
more  than  their  predecessors  to  give  the  pith  of  language,  without  its 
superfluities — to  suppoirt  emotion  more  continuously — to  strike  die 
fimoy  with  quicker  images — to  diversify  rhythm,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  heighten  its  einphasis..  These  still  continue  to  be  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  Lyric  Poetry. 

That  the  rude  music  of  Greece  had  previously  possessed  no  infla- 
•en^^  on  ita  poetry,  is  certainly  not  to  be  imajo^ned  ;  but  it  was  a  com- 
paratively feeble  influence.  If  (as  the  best  judges  interpret)  what 
Plutarch  says  of  Terpander  clearly  implies  his  having  been  the 
inventor  of  nnisical  notation,  the  rescuing  of  the  art  from  dependence 
•on  vague  caprice  and  memory,  was  something  like  giving  it  a  new 
•creation.  On  the  Homeric  state  of  instrumental  music,  Dr.  Bumey 
.pronounces  a  very  sweeping  judgment. — "  Singing,  he  saysj  there  is  in 
Homer t  vnthout  instrmnental  music  ;  but  of  instrumental  music  witkout 
vifculf  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  foimd  in  the  writings  of  Homer.  Efcen  the 
dance  is  never  described  as  ptrformed  to  the  lyre  alone,  without  the  accom^ 
paniment  of  the  voiced*  Either  some  passage  of  Horocr  on  this 
subject  has  escaped  me,  or  Dr.  Bumey's  assertion  is  too  unqualified* 
In  the  18th  book  of  the  Iliad*,  there  is  positively  dancing  to  pipes  and 
lyres,  without  a  word  about  song  ;  and  the  passage  which  Dr.  B. 
quotes  to  prove  that  dance  was  struck  up  to  the  voice,  is  a  mis-trans- 
lation of  Pope's..  Still  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  fact,  that  instnmien- 
tal  was  never  separated  firom  vocal  music  in  the  Homeric  times,  and 
that  the  ballet  itself  was  inspired  by  the  singer's  voice  ;  for  though  there 
are  no  precise  and  equivocal  proofs,  there  are  symptoms  of  this  in 
Homer.  The  musician  who  inspires  the  dance,  is  always  called  a 
singer,  and  song  and  dancing  are  for  ever  closely  mentioned  together. 
Many  traits  in  Greek  manners  tend  to  confirm  the  supposition. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  Scolia,  or  convivial  songs,  of 
•the  Greeks,  and  is  believed  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  older  than  ev«i 
Archilochus,  the  commonly  reputed  father  of  Lyric  Poetryf.  As  an 
inventor  of  songs,   Terpander  appears  in  the  genuine  light  of  a  Lyric 

•  Koogoi  V  3fx^707%ct  WytWf  4v  ft  ifa  roTaif 
Aikoi  ip6gtJufy4s  re  /3o^  $x^         HUd.  18.  494. 
f  Kal  rais  XP^*^^  ^^  <r0<(8^  waXeu6s  i(m  {i  Tt^wtw^pos) .  wo§ae^«fo¥  youi'  air^w 
"A^iAi^ou    dwwpttivti  VXawcos  6  4^  *lra^SaSt    iv    awygdfAfwrl   ran    r^mfi    riw 
dgxolotv  troiiirmy  iroi  ixmftffKay.    Plutarch.  Dial,  de  MtmcA. 
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fx>et)  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  him  when  regarded  only  as  a 
musician,  setting  melody  to  the  strain^  of  Homer. — ^That  he  melodieed 
entire  rhapsodies  of  Homer,  is  much  less  probable  than  that  he  only 
selected  impassioned  and  striking  passages,  and  prefixed  to  them 
those  lyrical  proems  or  preludes  which  he  is  recoraed  to  have  com* 
posed.  But  the  new  impulse  which  poetry  received  from  the 
improvement  of  music  as  an  art,  Vras  not  to  be  bmited  by  the  m^re 
composition  of  melody  for  Homeric  Verse,  The  same  progress  c£ 
social  life  which  improved  music,  also  awoke  new  emulation  in  poetry^ 
and  pointed  out  to  her  a  charm  and  resomrce  of  notelty,  in  substi- 
tuting the  concentrated  eloquence  of  passion  for  the  diffuse  simplicity 
of  the  Epic  style.  The  improvers  of  miisic,  who  wished  to  unite  it  with 
poetry,  would  soon  find,  that  enthusiasm  is  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  arts,  and  that  language  is  susceptible  of  musical  expression,  in 
prc^rtion  as  it  is  the  language  of  sustained  emotion.  The  Mast 
of  the  Lyric  age,  therefore,  quitted  protracted  legends  and  descriptions 
for  the  pure  utterance  of  passions  that  came  home  to  men's  bosoms 
and  business.  Epic  poetry  has  too  large  a  compass  to  fuUU  to  be  for 
ever  impetuous  and  fervid  in  its  course.  It  excites  and  gratifioaa 
deliberate  and  circumstantial  curiosity,  and  though  it  lifto  up  the 
passions  at  times,  it  relieves  them  with  agreeable  intervals  of  repose, 
but,  continuous  and  supported  excitement  of  feeling,  whether  grave 
or  gay,  is  ihe  characteristic  of  Lyric  verse ;  and,  accordingly.  Poetry 
of  this  elastic  nature  sprang  up  abundantlv  in  Greece  in  the  age  diat 
tlirilled  with  the  first  spell  of  complete  melody.  Poetry  and  music,  at  this 
epoch,  mutually  aided  the  progress  of  each  other. — ^Music  excited 
^poetic  enthusiasm,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet  sought  to  vent 
Itself  in  variety  of  versification.  This  variety  of  metre  re-acted  lipon 
music,  and  enriched  it.  In  the  modem  state  of  the  art,  it  i6  true  that 
music  is,  to  a  great  d^ree,  independent  of  the  measure  which  it 
accompanies.  but  rhythm,  as  Bumey  (and  Tartini  before  him) 
remarked^  rigorously  governed  melody  in  the  music  of  ancient  Greece ; 
^o  that  new  metres  must  have  generated  new  airs.  When  we  are  told, 
therefore,  that  Archilochus  first  shewed  the  example  of  accompanying 
transitions  firom  one  rhythm  to  another  with  the  music  of  the  lyre, 
we  may  regard  him,  even  if  his  date  was  later  than  Terpander's,  aa 
eminently  sharing  in  the  honour  of  lyrical  invention. 

The  cultivation  of  Elegiac  poetry  commenced  early  in  the  Lyric 
period  of  Greece.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  easier  to  ottbr  coi^ectures 
than  to  settle  dates,  I  should  surmise  that  the  earliest  elegiies  probably 
preceded  the  earliest  Greek  lyrical  poems.  This  idea,  it  is  true,  pre- 
supposes Callinus  to  have  been  earlier  than  eidier  Terpander  or  Archi- 
lochus, and  the  date  of  all  those  three  poets  is  still  a  debateable  point  in 
chronology.  But  in  formerly  mentioning  Callinus,  I  had  occasion  to 
notice  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  he  lived  as  early  as  the  first 
Olympiads,  and  this  would  make  him  anterior  to  any  of  the  dates  aa- 
^iffiied  to  Terpander,  either  by  Athenseus  or  Eusebius,  or  the  Oxford 
A&rbles.  If  Callinus  was  so  early  a  writer,  the  firagment  of  his  War 
eleffy  must  be  held  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of  G^edL  poetry  in  its  inter- 
mediate state  between  the  Homeridse  and  the  Lyric  poets.  In  these 
pentameters  we  see  the  first  deviation  that  was  made  from  the  old 
Homeric  metre — a  change,  it  is  true,  not  productive  of  livelier  har- 
mony, but  still  suggesting  a  hint  for  farther  experiments  in  versifica- 
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tidii.  Moreover,  thouflh  the  oompositioii  of  the  martial  ekgy  did  aot 
at  btice  lead  the  Greek  Muse  into  the  region  of  pure  fancy  and  pasfuon, 
it  accustomed  her  to  emhody  strong  £eelings  in  concise  expression ;  it 
lopped  the  redundancy  of  epic  diction,  and  prepared  the  Greek  language 
for  its  forthcoming  honours  of  lyric  poetry. 

Exceming  Callmus,  however,  aU  the  elegiac  poets  come  unequivo- 
cally within  the  lyric  period.  The  elegy  was  strictly  a  muaieal 
poem,  and  was  sung  to  instrumental  accompaniment  This  will 
not  seem  so  much  at  variance  with  our  notions,  as  the  fiust  of  statutes 
and  morals  having  been  musically  promulgated;  for  we  attach  to  tiie 
term  elegy  the  idea  of  profound,  though  not  of  ia^>etuou8  jEeding.  It 
n  therefore  naturally  congenial  with  music,  and  approadies,  tho^ugh  it 
does  not  reach,  the  character  of  lyric  poetry.  To  inquire  whether 
the  Greek  elegy  was  sung  to  the  lyre,  or  to  any  other  instrament,  and 
to  determine  from  thence  whed^r  we  should  etymologieally  call  it  a 
lyri6  poem  or  not,  would  be  to  classify  compositions  not  by  nature, 
but  by  accident.  The  affinity  between  El^iac  and  Lyric  poetry  lies 
in  their  being  both  the  distinct  effusions  of  the  heart,  more  peculiarly 
couched  than  -otiier  poetry  in  the  emphatic  and  harmonious  language  of 
supported  sensibility.  Their  difference  consists  in  elegiac  amtiment 
beine  equable  and  deliberate,  and  in  lyric  feeling  being  lirely,  date, 
and  unpassioned,  and,  from  the  alliance  of  fancy  with  enthusiaaniy 
various  and  versatile  in  its  range  of  associations. 

The  Elegy,  therefore,  marches  to  slow  measure,  and  k  not  dia* 
tinguished  by  rigidity  of  fancy.  Whilst  the  Lyric  poem  may  vary  frona 
rapid  to  slow  movement,  and  is  privileged  to  use  eidier  the  tersest 
regularity,  or  the  boldest  variety  of  rhythm.  It  is  the  dream  <^ 
genius  in  its  most  entranced  and  imaginative  taiood.  There  is  this  in 
common  between  the  Greek  ode  and  elegy,  ^lat  both  of  them  at 
times  are  solemn.  Yet  no^ng  can  be  well  imagined  more  ^iiffisrent 
than  the  simple  and  plain  gravity  of  Tyriseus,  and  the  highHRS|it  and 
visionary  solemnity,  of  the  Tragic  Choral  Odes. 

The  term  Elegy  is  applied'  to  Greek  poems  of  sterner  stuff  than  we 
should  call  El^iac,  wiUi  the  soft  and  tender  associations  which  we 
attach  to  the  term.  The  so  called  Elegiea  of  Tyrtama  and  Cattmus 
are .  purdy  ^martiaL  Mimnermua  is  the  first  degiast  wheae  stj^ 
can  be  called  plaintive.  His  fragments  breathe  the  regrets  of  an 
eloquent  though  sensual  genius  for  departed  ei^oyroents.  The  elegiea 
of  Solon  and  Theognis  lean  to  the  Gnomic  class  of  poetry,  rather 
than  to  that  of  sensibility.  Simonides  wrote  poeins  of  this  kind :  and 
from  the  universal  testimony  of  the  ancieuts  to  bis  powers  of  pathos 
we  may  believe  them  to  have  been  excellent.  Bui  the  chokest  eiioB 
fragments  is  not  elegiac.  Jlnd  time  has  revelled  on  the  noble  image  <£ 
Simonides,  so  as  to.  leave  us  but  few  lines  of  his  aymmetry,  by  which 
we  can  compute  what  it  must  have  been.  I  submit  a  tranakttion  of 
one  of  the  elegies  of  Tyrtaeus,  though  I  am  conscious  how  faindj  k 
represents  the  fine  spirit  of  the  origuiaL  It  is  the  elegy  generally 
placed  firat  in  the  publication  of  his  fragments ;  l)^fianing — 
TsOvdfMvat  yip  «aXoV  ewi^fipfid\ot9iTwivra^  . 

How  glorious  faH  the  ▼aliant,  sword  in  hand> 
In  front  of  battle  for  their  native  land ! 
Biu  oh  1  what  1\\b  asuait  the.'wnet^  thatyidds 
A  recreant  outcast  from  his  country's  6eld8! 
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The  mother  whom  he  loves  shall  quit  her-home^  ' 
An  aged  father  at  his  side  shall  roam ; 
His  Eule  ones  shall  weeping  with  him  go^ 
And  a  young  wife  particinate  his  woe; 
Whilst  scom'd  and  seowi'd  upon  by  every  fecc, 
Th^  pine  for  food,  and  beg  from  place  to  place. 

Stain  of  his  breed  I  dishonouring  manhood's  form. 
All  ills  shall  cleave  to  him : — ^A£Biction's  storm  v  i  . 

Shall  blind  him  wandering  in  the  viJe  of  years. 
Till,  lost  to  all  but  ignominious  fears. 
He  shall  not  blush  to  leave  a  recreant's  name« 
And  children,  like  himself,  inured  to  shame. 

But  we  will  combat  for  our  fathers'  land. 
And  we  will  drain  the  life-blood  where  we  stand 
To  save  our  children : — fight  ye  side  by  side. 
And  serried  close,  ye  men  of  youthAil  pride. 
Disdaining  fear,  and  deeming  light  the  cost 
Of  life  itsdf  in  glorious  battle  lost. 

Leave  not  our  sires  to  stem  th'  unequal  fight, 
Whose  limbs  are  nerved  no  more  with  buoyant  might ; 
Nor  lagging  backward,  let  the  younger  breast 
Permit  the  man  of  age  (a  sight  unblest) 
To  welter  in  the  combat's  foremost  thrust. 
His  hoary  head  dishevell'd  in  the  dust. 
And  venerable  bosom  bleeding  bare. 

But  Youth's  fair  form,  though  fallen,  is  ever  &ir. 
And  beautiful  in  death  &e  boy  appears. 
The  hero  boy,  that  dies  in  blooming  yean  i 
In  man's  r^et  he  lives  and  woman's  tears. 
More  sacred  than  in  life,  and  lovelier  far. 
For  having  perbh'd  in  the  front  of  war. 

The  War  hymns  of  T3nrtasu8  were  bo  popidar,  that  Lycurgns  the  ora- 
tor informs  us  of  their  haying  been  sung  in  their  camp  two  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  the  poet.  They  pewess  a  sobriety  more  pecu- 
Ear  to  the  Spartan  character  than  to  that  of  Greece  at  hurge.  There  is 
nothing  like  transport  in  diese  military  appeals,  no  summons  to  a  hur- 
ried W'  headlong  attack.  That  was  not  the  character  of  Spartan  dis- 
cipline. Its  object  was  to  inspire  a  deyoted  magnanimity  aboye  impe- 
tuosity* Hence  eyen  the  marti^  music  of  this  people  was  purposely 
calculated  not  to  inflame,  but  to  soothe  the  spirit  of  the  combatants 
They  used  not  the  trumpet  in  their  march  into  battle,  says  Thucydides, 
because  they  wished  not  to  excite  the  rage  of  their  warriors.  Their 
ciuurging-step  was  made  to  the  "  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  re- 
corders." The  valour  of  a  Spartan  was  too  highly  tempered  to  require 
a  stunning  or  rousing  impulse.  His  spirit  was  like  a  steed  too  proud 
for  the  spur.  Education  had  hardened  his  nature  into  a  fortitude  that 
could  b^r  the  last  polish  of  serenity.  Yet,  stoic  as  he  was,  diere  was 
a  holy  enjoyment  of  patriotic  battle,  mixed  with  the  calm  oi  his  self* 
possession.  History  minutely  describes  him  advancing  with  a  cheerful 
countenance  ai^  majestic  pace  to  dose  with  his  enemy ;  and  when  ho 
was  about  to  kill  or  die  for  his  eountry,  he  measured  his  last  steps  to 
music  that  filled  him  with  sweet  and  solemn  associations.  It  was  at 
once  a  delightfiil  and  terrible  sight,  says  Plutarch,  to  see  them  mardi- 
ing  on  to  thie  tune  of  their  flutes,  without  eyer  troubliag  their  order,  or 
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confounding  thei^  ranks ;  th*ir  nmsic  leading  them  into  danger  with  a 
deliberate  hope  and  assurance,  as  if  some  Divinity  had  sensibly  asusted 
them.  The  issue  of  those  cool  and  musical  approaches  pretty  gene* 
rally  shewed  them  superior  to  the  most  furious  onsets* 

The  Lyric  poetrv  of  the  Greeks  comprehended  a  vast  variety  of 
strains,  extending  nrom  the  most  earnest  and  saored,  to  the  lightest 
festive  diaracter.  Many  of  thehr  religious  hymns,  as  we  have  already 
seen  by  those  of  the ;  Homeridse^  partook  considerably  of  the  Epic 
character,  that  is,  they  related  the  actions  of  the  Deities,  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  very  ancient  hyronic  poetry 
of  Bads  and  Olen  was  of  this  narrative  description.  Greek  super- 
stition, however^  oflen  poured  itself  forth  in  Lyric  numbers,  and  with  the 
characteristic  Ardour,  pride,  and  pomp  of  Lyric  poetry.  .It  was  for 
furnishing  strains  of  this  kind  that  Pindar  was  allotted  a  seat  of  honour 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  a  share  of  the  offerings  that  were  made  to  it. 
Nor,  whilst  the  lyre  accompanied  hymns  at  the  altar,  was  it  less  the 
companion  of  song  at  the  social  board.  The  instrument  was  given  from 
hand  to  hand  at  convivial  parties;  and  to  play  it  and  sing- to  it  well, 
was  held  amongst  the  most  esteemed  accomplishments  that  a  Greek 
could  bring  into  society.  In  this  respect  the  national  manners  weve 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  later  times  at  lean^ 
thought  it  disreputable  to  sing  at  banquets  *.  The  Greeks  considerai 
music  as  a  branch  of  liberal  education,  so  that  a  supper  at  Fof  ^ 
whatever  it  might  have  been  to  the  palate,  most  have  been  much  Ion 
agreeable  to  the  ear  than  at  Athens. 

The  singing  at  a  Greek  entertainment  commenced  with  an  anth^n  in 
honour  of  one  or  other  of  the  gods,  in  which  all  the  company  joined  f. 
This  religious  custom,  a  relic  of  sober  antiquity,  seems  to  have  be^ 
kept  up  in  ages  less  distinguished  by  habitual  piety,  just  as  *'  Non  Nobis 
Domine"  is  sung  after  a  modem  dinner,  or  a  grace  repeated  in  our  own 
graceless  times.  When  the  paean  was  finished,  the  host  gave  the  lyre 
to  the  guest  beside  him,  and  challenged  him  for  a  song ;  and  the  most 
learned  authorities  solemnly  assure  us  that  there  was  no  possibility  for 
the  bashful  or  bad  singer  to  escape  obeying  this  command.  When  he 
had  complied,  he  had  a  right,  in  turn,  to  compel  his  neighbour  to 
warble ;  and  thus  the  song  went  completely  round.  If  any  one  was 
awkward  at  the  lyre,  he  was  permitted  to  sing  without  it,  simply 
holding  a  myrtle  branch  in  his  hand;  but  from  singing  there  was  no 
refuge>  as  imder  the  milder  system  of  modem  manners,  either  in  the 
apology  of  a  cold,  or  the  offer  to  tell  a  story.  There  was  another 
species  of  son^  to  which  the  name  of  Scolia  seems  most  particularly 
to  belonff ;  which  did  not  circulate  regularly,  but  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  wit  combats  {•  Some  one  of  the  company  sung  a  strain,  and 
gave  the  lyre  and  challenge  to.  any  one  he  chose,  who,  if  he  wished  to 
support  his  credit,  sung  different  words  and  turns  of  thought  on  the  i 


•  TIu»  was  not  irlways  the  case,  however :— "  Utinam  extarcat,*'  says  Cicero, 
«<  lUa  cannina  qoae  maltis  seculis  ante  saam  aetatem  in  epulis  esse  cantitata  ^  sin- 
gulis convivis  de  clarorum  yirorum  laudibos  in  originibus  scriptiun  reliquit  C»to.^ 

Cicoro,  Brut  19.^ 

t  Fiutarch  Synipos.  I.  Qu.  1.  vpunotf  ix^v  ri^ov  t^y    Koiyws    avayrts   utd  ^wrv 

.   I  llgen  de  Scol.  Poesi. 
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subject,  either  froin  memory  or  eXtemponneoaisly.  TbwlL&id  of  tong, 
Profeesor  Ilgen  maintains,  derived  the  name  of  Soi^on  from  the  oUique 
direction  in  which  it  passed  among  llie  rival  scmgtters.  The  Scohon 
was  of  all  difierent  characters,  &Gm  the  utmost  gravity  of  jDorak  and 
mythology  to  the  loosest  jollity. 

When  the  wine  had  circulated  for  a  certain  time  howevMr,  we  may 
conceive  that  a  rivalship^  which  wa»likdy  to  be  confined  Ukthe  wits  of 
the  party,  would  be  felt  radier  unsociable ;  and  that  the  spngs  which 
required  neither  a  retentive  memory  nor  powers  of  improvisation  would 
be  resumed,  and  condude  the  entertainment.  The  Komos  was  the 
song  peculiar  to  the  meUowest  state  of  inebriety;  and*  according  to 
Suidas,  was  the  serenade  whiefa  the  tipsy  kiver  sung  at  untimdy 
hours  before  his'  mntress's  habitation,  sometimes^  eoneluding  it,  when 
she  was  unkind,  with  smashing  her  windows. 

The  example  of  Terpander,  Ardiilochus,  and  Alcman,  in  Lyric 
poetry,  was  followed  by  a  ridi  and  numerous  succession  of  poets  in  the 
same  walk  of  composition;  of  whom  Steaichonn,  AksB^s,  Sappho, 
Simonides,  Ibycus,  Bacchylides,  and  Anacreon»  ore  the  names  of  most 
eminent  reputation*  Their  united  SBiras  fill  up  a  space  of  about  two 
hundred  years ;  during  vHiich  time  they  peculiarly  enridied  three  out 
of  the  four  dialects  of  &iBek. — In  the  Ionic,  we  hsvestfll  &e  gay  rdics 
of  Anacreon.  Lesbos  gave  Alcsens  and  Sappho  as  ornaments  to  the 
^olio  dialect;  and  that  island  must  have  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  the 
Lyric  Muse,  since  it  also  claimed  thememory  of  Terpander  andArion. 
Pindar,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  perfected  this  species  of  poetry,  and  standi 
at  the  head  of  it  in  the  universal  estimation.  Yet,  if  it  be  not  treason  to 
his  admowledged  supremacy,  t  would  say,  that  deplorably  scanty  as 
are  the  relics  of  the  preceding  lyrists,  ihete  are  traits  ml  them  of  a 
simple  power  over  the  affections,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
more  magnificent  art  with  which  Pindar  addresses  the  imagibation.^-Of 
the  Lyric  poets  I  shall  treat  more  in  detail  in  another  Lecture. 


PBTBR*-PINDAR1C8. 

The  Milk-maid  and  the  Banker. 

A  Milk-maid  with  a  very  pretty  £ice. 

Who  lived  at  Acton, 
Had  a  black  Cow,  the  ugliest  m  the  place,. 

A  crooked-back'd  one, 
A  beast  as  dangerous,  too,  as  she  was  frightful. 

Vicious  and  spiteful. 
And  so  cenfirm'd  a  truant,  that  she  Jinmndcd 
Over  the  hedges  daiJ^,  and  got  pounded. 
Twas  all  in  vain  to  tie  her  with  a  tether. 
For  then  both  cord  and  cow  eloped  together. 

Arm'd  with  an  oaken  bough,  (what  folly ! 
It  should  have  been  of  birch,  or  thorn,  or  holly,) 
Patty  one  day  was  drivioff  home  the  beast. 
Which  had,  as  usual,  slipp'd  its  anchor. 
When  on  the  road  she  met  a  certain  Banker,. 
Who  stopp'd  to  give  his^  eyes  a  feast 
By  gating  od  her  features,  orimson'd  high 
By  a  long  cow-chase  in  July. 
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Altt9bu.^rOmAetoo»pret^la9eF'*  he  cried: 
Yeiy^'-*-«vith'a  curtsey  she  replied. 


**  Why  then  you  know  the  laundress,  Sally  Wrench  ?" 
''  She  IS  my  cousin.  Sir,  and  next-door  neighbpur." 

**  That 's  lucky^— I  *vc  a  message  for  the  wench. 
Which  neecn  despatch,  and  you  may  save  my  labour. 

Ghre  ber  this  fciss»  my  de&r,  and  say  I  sent  it. 

But  mind,  you  owe  me  one^  '*ve  only  lent  it." 

"  She  shaH  know,''  cried  the  girl,  as  she  brandish'd  her  bough, 

*•  Of  the  loving  inteuticni  you  bore  me ; 
But  as  to  the  kiss,  as  tiiere's  haste,  you  II  allow 
That  youM  better  run  foriMud  attd  give  it  my  Cdw, 
For  i&e,  at  d»  rate  she  is  scaAferii^>now, 

WiU  reach  Acton  some  minutet  before  me.'' 


T^  Fturmer'^  Wtft  ami  tht  Gtuam. 

AlNeodurtel,  in  Fianoe,  where  they  prepare 

Cheeses  that  set  us  longinr  to  be  mttes. 
There  dwelt  a  fumer's  wife^  tamed  ibr  her  rare 

Skill  in  these  small  quadrangular  delights. 
Where  they  were  made,  they  add  for  the  immense 

Price  of  three  sous  a-piece; 

But  as  salt  water  made  their  charms  increase. 
In  England  the  fixM  rate  was  eighteen-pence. 

This  damsel  had  to  fanip  ber  in  the  lann» 

Tq^  milk  her  cows  aAMi  feed  her  ho^ 
A  Gascon  peasant,  with  a  sturdy  arm 

For  digging  or  for  carrying  logs, 
Bfttin  fats  noodle  weak  as  any  baby, 

Inftictagaby, 
And  SMeh  a  gmtton  when  you  came  to  feed  him. 

That  Wiiuk/i  dngon,  who  "  ate  barns  and  civiirokes* 

As  if  the?  were  geese  and  turkies," 
(Vide  the  Ballad,)  scarcely  couM  exceed  him. 

One  mom  she  had  prepaiod  a^onslrous  bowl 

Of  cream  like  nectar. 
And  wouldn't  so  to  Church  (ROod  careful  soul!) 

Till  she  had  left  it  sale  with'a  ppoceetor ; 
So  she  gmre  strict  imunociotts  to  the  Gascon, 
To  watch  it  whi|&ms  mistcess  was  to  maa  gone* 

Watch  it  he  did — ^he  never  took  his  eyes  off, 

Butlick'd  his  upper,  th^  his  under  lip,. 
And  doubled  uo  his  fist  to  drive  the  flies  ofi^ 
Begrudffinfi;  tnem  the  smallest  sip. 
Which  if  they  got. 
Like  my  Lord  Salisbury,  he  heaved  a  sigh^ 
And  cned,— <'  O  happy,  happy  fly. 
How  I  do  envy  you  your  lotl" 

£ach  moment  did  his  appetite  grow  stronger ; 

Hb  bowels  yeam'd ; 
At  length  be  Muld  not  bear  it  any  longer. 

But  on  all  sides  ]Mt'leobt,b«ianiM, 
And  finding  that  the  coast  was  clear,  be  ^aff'd 
The  whole  up  at  a  draught 
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Scudding  frttn  church,  the&nner's  wHe 

Flew  to  the  dairy  I 
But  stood  aghast,  apd  could  oot»  for  her  Ii|e, 
One  sentence  mutter. 

Until  she  summqnM  breath  enough  to  utter 
"  Holy  St.  Maiy  1'' 
And  shortly,  with  a£u)e  of  scarlet,  . 

The  vixen,  (for  she  vm  a  vixeu)  flew 
Upon  the  varlf^t. 
Asking  the  when,  and  where,  and  how,  and  who 

Had  gulo'd  her  cream,  nor  left  an  atom. 
To  which  he  gave  not  separate  replies. 

But,  with  a  look  of  excelieut  digestion,  •    • 

QueaoBwermade  to«very  questton— 
"The^Fliea^I" 

"  The  flies,  you  ro^e! — the  flies,  you  suttHne  dog! 

Behold,  your  whiskers  still  are  cover'a  thickly; 
Thie^liar — ^villain — gormandizer— hoff! 

1  '11  make  ^u  led  another  Mory  qfuiokly ;^ 
So  out  she  bounced,  and. brought^  with  ioudfaiiOttSy 

Two  stout  Ge|Dis«d'Arpaes, 
Who  bore  him  to.  the.  Judge— a  little  pcig^ 
With  aoery, bottle  no9e. 
Like  a  red  cabbage  rose. 
While  lots  of  white  ones  flourished  ou  his  wig. 
Looking  at  once  both  stem  and  wise. 

He  tum'd  to  the  delinquent, 
And  'gan  to  <mestion  him,  and  catechise 

As  to  which  way  the  drink  wciu. 
Still  the  same  dogged  answers  rise^  '      ^ 
*'  The  flies,  my  Loid«— the  flies,  the  fhes  V* 

'*  Pfthar  quoth  the  judge,  half  peoviih  and  half  poin^as, 

'*  Why,  you  *re  non  ooempt. 
You  shovild  liave  watch'd  th^  bowl,  as  $he  destffdr    ■ 

And  killed  toe  flies,  you  stupid  down.''-*-  . 
*'  What  I  is  it  lawful  then,"  tne  dolt  inquired, 

"  To  kill  the  flies  in  this  here  town  ?  "— 
**  The  man  *s  an  ass— ^  pretty  question  this ! 
Lawful  ?  you  booby  !->-Co  be^  sure  it  is. 
You  've  my  authority,  where'er  you  meet  'em. 
To  kill  the  rogues,  and,  if  you  like  it,  e^t  'em/'-^ 
*'  Zooks  1"  cried  the  rustic,  ^'  1  'm  right  clad  to  hear  it. 

Constable,  catch  that  thief  1  may  igo  nang 
If  yonder  bluebottle  (1  know  his  face,) 

Is  n't  the  very  leader  of  the  gang 
That  stole  the  Cream ; — let  me  come  near  it!" — 
This  said,  he  started  from  his  place. 
And  aimins  one  of  his  sledge-hammer  blows 
At  a  laive  fly  upon  the  Judge's  nose. 
The  luckless  bine-bottle  he  smash'd. 

And  gratified  a  double  grudge ; 
For  the  same  catapult  completely  smash'd 

The  bottle-nose  belonging  to  the  Judge  I  H. 
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orimm's  ghost, 

LBTTER  nt. 

Captain  Augustus  TbadLeray  did  not  escape  from  some  more  of 
those  casualties  into  which  novices  in  ^nner-giving  are  apt  to  initiate 
their  guests.  Allured  h^  the  syren  smiles  of  a  dark-grete  wine-glass 
at  his  elbow,  betokening  hockin  front,  he  ventured  to  tilt  part  of  the 
contents  of  a  sUm-throated  bottle  into  his  glass.  The  mower  down  of 
multitudes  had  no  sooner  steered  the  beverage  into  his  mouth,  between 
the  Scylla  and  Chtfrybdis  of  his  two  mustachio»,  than  he  suddenly  halted 
in  his  swallow,  ejaculated  "  Geud  Gad  I"  (his  customary  esi^amation  when 
any  thing  much  amieued  him,)  and  delivered  the  green  decefver,  with  its 
nauseous  contenu,  to  the  hot  and  hurried  Jane,  who  happened,  at  that  mo- 
ment, to  be  whisking  past  his  chair.  The  cod-fish  which  Mrs.  Culpepper 
had  cruelly  mangled,  in  quest  of  its  liver,  now  disappeared,  and  was 
sMCceeded  by  that  respectable  bird,  whose  cackling  saved  the  Roman 
capitol.  Had  Ceesar,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  £»llowed  in  its  rear, 
Captain  Thackeray  would  never  have  looked  half  so  aghast.  He 
guessed,  with  fearful  accuracy,  how  well  Mrs.  Culpepper  could  carve ; 
and  foreboding  certi^  splashhigs,  of  whidh  he  wffled  to  be  the  giver 
rather  than  the  receiver,  he  made  a  military  movement,  with  his  left 
hand,  to  get  possession  of  the  carving-knife  and  fork.  The  lady,  how- 
ever, out£mked  him.  In  vain  did  he  entreat  that  he  might  be  allowed 
die  honour  of  saving  her  that  trouble :  the  lady  was  inexorable.  ^  The 
Captain  was  very  polite :  indeed,  all  the  gendemen  of  t^  army  were 
very  polite.  Captain  Bucknon,  of  the  Loyid  Lon^bki  Volunteers,  was 
politeness  itself:  aqd  Major  Indigo,  of  the  Cripplegate  Sharpshooters, 
was  the  very  pink  of  politeness.  They  always  asked  her  to  let  them 
carve,,  and  «ie  alw&ys  reftised :  it  was  a  Aing^he  never  did^'(and  whaf  s 
more,  she  never  would) — let  any  body  carve  but  herself.  Her  uncle,  the 
Serjeant,  was  a  capital  carver — nobody  better;  but  she  never  would 
let  him  :  she  onc^  contested  the  point  with  him  so  long,  tl^t  the  gravy 
beef  looked  like' a  patty-pan  of  potted:  No !  it  w^  a  thing  she  never 
did,  and  what's  more,  she  never  would  :  she  particularly  piqued  hersdf 
upon  her  carving  1*'  The  conflagrator  of  female  bosoms  was  not  wont 
to  be  so  rebuffed ;  but  the  impenetrable  Mrs.  Culpepper  €piked  all  his 
artillery.  He  therefore,  like  a  prudent  warrior,  determined  to  ^*  bear  a 
wary  eye*'  upon  the  enemy's  motions.  The  first  four  sHces,  from  the 
breast,  passed  off  without  much  danger,  and  Mrs.  Culpepper's  em- 
broidered neighbour  began  to  hope  that  the  limbs  would  not  be  called 
for.  Alas !  "  what  are  the  hopes  of  min  !"^-*<  Give  me  a- 1^,"  ejacu- 
lated Mr.  Culpepper.  "  Now  for  the  tug  of  war,"  muttered  the  Cap- 
tain to  himself.  "  I  gl^ess  that  there  will  soon  be  a  slop-seller  at  bodi 
ends  of  the  table.*'  The  prophecy  was  destined- to  be*  verified.  The 
common  race  of  men  who  haunt  dinner-tables,  dressed  in  blue  or 
black,  are  not  over-indifferent  to  the  consequences  of  sitting  in  the 
purlieus  of  a  goose.  What  then  must  be  the  feeling^  of  a  wretch 
habited  like  Capt.  Thackeray  ?  If  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention, 
Danger  is  the  school-mistress  who  sets  her  to  work.  The  dilemma 
did  not  admit  of  delay.  Already  had  our  hostess  dived  into  the  recep- 
tacle of  sage  and  onions :  already  had  she  made  an  incision  near  the 
OS  femoris:  and  already  was  she  grasping  the  extremity  of  the  bird*s 
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leg,  with  a  firm,  though  greasy,  left  hand ;  when,  the  Router  of  Ar- 
mies drew  hastily  from  hia  sahre-tash  the  crimson  silk  pocket  handker- 
chief, of  which  honourahle  mention  was  made  in  my  last  Epistle,  and 
tying  two  of  ito  comers  behind  his  neck,  caused  it  to  hang  like  an 
segis,  to  guard  his  bosom  from  the  random  shot  of  Mrs^  Cidpepper's 
knifb  and  fotk.   <<  What  is  he  about  f  whispeied  Gnlpei^>er  to  his  son : 
<<If  he  means  to  take  my  hint  about  shaving,  I  think  he  might  watt  till 
dinner  is  aver."    The  deed,  however,  soon  proved  the  wisdom  of  its 
perpetrator.    The  fiur  carver,  bydkit  of  hacking  and  twisting^  had 
nearly  severed  ihe  leg  from  the  body:  and,  essaying  all  her  remaining 
strength,  now  4Uscom{dished  the  feat,but  with  such  an  aocelerated  mo- 
mentum, that  leg,  fist,  and  fork  descended,  like  lightning,  into  the  dish. 
The  sage,  onions,  and  gravy,  thus  assaulted,  fl^  for  their  lives,  and 
festened  themselves,  in  many  a  stray  spatter,  upon  all  who  hap-^ 
pened  to  be  near'  them.     **  La !  Manmia !  how  excessiv^y  a^^Eward!'^- 
eried  Miss  Clara,  hastily  raising  the  flap  of  the  tablecloth  (for  napkine 
there  were  none),  to  dislodge  a  trifle  of  sase  and  onion  from  her  eve- 
lid.     The  rapidity  of  this  action  overset  £e  contents  of  a  sidt-seller 
into  a  dish  of  lemon  cream.     '>  Say  nothing  about  it,**  whispered  her 
prvdeat  father.    Every  body  at  table  was  more  or  less  wounded  by  the 
explosion,'  which,  but  for  lua  crimson  silk  cuirassy  would  have  beent 
as  &tal  to  the  Captain  as  the  bursting  of  the  gasometer-  in  WeUington-* 
street,f  ^ackfriars,  was  to  the  SouUi  London  Gas  Company.     '*  Itie 
fortunate  that  I  adopted  this  expedient,"  cried  the  soldier ;  ''  oth^^wise 
Captain  Thackeray  would  have  been  Ci^ptttn  Talbot,  alias  **  the  spotted 
dog."     "  Well,  Sir,  you  may  take  off  your  handkerchief  itoip,"  saidthe 
half-vexed  hostess.    ''  Excuse  me,  Madam,"  answered  he  of  the  crim- 
son breast-plate :  '*  both  the  enemy's  wings,  and  one  of  his  legsi  are 
stiilin  the  fidd."     **  My  dear,"  said  Culpeppdr  to  hi»  wife,  "  you  be- 
gan with  piquing  yourself  upon  your  carving :  and  you  have  ended 
with  piquing  other  people.    Come,  I  call  that  not  so  bad^    1  speak  my 
mind,  Cfaptain  Thwack-away"^ — "  Thackeray,  Sir,  is  ray  name" — *•  Well 
then,  .Thackeray,  if  you  like  it  better:  I  speak  my  mind:  I'm  not 
ashimied  of  myself:  my  name  is  Culpepper;  I'm  a  slop-seller,  and  I 
live  HI  Savage-gardens."    ''  That 's  pretty  plain,"  mutterod  the  Captain. 
'  It 's  odd  enoi^,"  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  "  that  my  wile  never 
could  lop  off  the  limb  like  other  people.     It  happens  regularly  once  a 
year.    Her  uncle,  the  Serjeant,  of  whom  you  observe  she  is  always 
talking,  dines  with  us  once  a  year— on  Michaelmas-day :  w.e  always 
have  a  goose :  he  always  sits  where  you  do  (I  mean  the  Serjeant,  not 
the  goose) :  my  wife  always  carves,  and  he  idways  gets  splashed ;  but 
aa  he  is  a  Serjeant,  and  therefore  dresseain  black,  it' does  not  so  much 
ooatter." — ''  A  Serieant  in  blaok !"  exdainied  the  Knight  of  the  pon- 
derous sword :  "  GeudGad!    Prpy,  of  what  regiment  ?"   "  The  Devil's 
own,"  roared  Culpepper ;  *•  he's  a  Serjeant  at  Law."   This  sally  forced 
a  alight  laugh  from  the  soldier ;  but  he  forthwith  recollected  himself, 
and  resumed  his  accustomed  air  of  decorous  insipdity.     No  farther 
calamity  occurred,  until,  in  an  evil  moment,  Captain  Thackeray  required 
to  be  helped  to  some  lemon-cream.     The  upset  salt  had  by  this  time 
insinuated  itself  into  the  interior  of  that  compound,  so  that  it  pre- 
sented a  smooth,  smiling,  yet  treacherous  surface,  like  the  oceauj  of 
which  Gay's  d^oring  Danuel  thus  complains  : 
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*' No  efet  thoM  rodts  dboorer 
Tlvit  Imk  beneajth  th«  deep. 
To  wreck  the  wretched  lover. 
And  give  the  maid  to  weep." 

The  Captain  kail  hitherto  eaten  with  coneiderahle  caution*  It  would 
have  heea  a  breach  of  manners  had  he  lifted  to  hit  eye  the-gUve  whidi 
bung  at  his  bosom.  But,  aa  be  was  not  reallj  short-sighted,  a  aingle 
glance  of  his  naked  optics  was  sufficient  to  inform  him  that  die  ^^d 
oli¥es,  the  patties,  and  the  curry,  were  best  admired  at  a  distance. 
But  the  lemon-cream  threw  him  off  his  guard.  He  expressed  himsdtf 
decidedly  partial  to  lemon-cream.  ''  Lemon-cream,  madam,"  said  he, 
turning  to  the  Lady  President,  *'  is  a  standing  dish  at  the  United  Ser^ 
yioe :  so  it  is  at  Ccmnt  Stuffen<High'8,  the  Ambassador  from  Htmgary : 
so  it  is  at  La<^  Sarah  Surfeit's ;  I  eat  it  there  twice  a  week.  I  wonder 
tbe  Duke  of  Doublecourse  never  has  it :  I  frankly  told  him,  last  Wed« 
nesday,  that  I  would  not  dine  with  him  again  if  he  had  it  not.  Miss 
Culpepper,  pray  help  me  bountifully,  and  then  1  idiali  not  incur  the 
malediction  poured  by  Brumm^  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  are  helped 
twice."  Clara  cast  a  conscious  look  at  her  father,  who  winked  his  left 
eye,  in  token  of  secresy  and  compliance.  Thus  urged,  the  unli^py 
^1  deposited  about  one  eighth  oi  the  contents  of  die  di^  upon  the 
Ciq[>tain's  fbte,' which,  thus  freighted,  was  re-deUvered  by  Jane  over 
the  wrong  ^oidder  of  the  gorgeous  gawnuuuL  A  table-qpoon,  large 
OMmgh'  for  the  jaws  of  Ghrimal£,  lay  before  him  ;  with  this  he  tilted 
a  tolerable  lump  of  the  lemon-cream  into  his  mouth;  when,  lo!  in  lien  of 
that  soft,  melting,  and  lemon-shaded  sweetness,  which  his  fond  iina-* 
ffioation  had  anticipated,  all  the  minesof  Poland  seemed  to  descend  upon 
his  palate.  Regurgitation  was  impracticable.  The  fidse  solid  had, 
like  a  quicksand,  become  liquid,  and  he  was  forced  to  gulp  it  down 
^  with  what  appetite  he  might."  His  throat  swelled,  during  the  ]Ht>- 
oess,  like  that  of  the  sword-digesting  juggler ;  and  it  was  fiill  three 
^[uarters  of  a  minute  before  the  saci^r  of  cities  had  regained  fareadi 
sufficieift  to  ejaculate  "  6eud  Gad !"  At  this  eventful  moment,  Mr. 
Culpepper's  foot-boy  rushed  into  the  room  with  a  letter,  addressed  to 
bis  Young  Master.  The  youth  opened  it,  and  exclaimed  wiik  delight, 
**  Five  Tickets  for  Tom  and  Jerry !  Five  Tickets  for  Tom  and  Jerry  !** 
^  What  night  ?  "  inquired  Clara. — *'  To-mowow,"  answered  Oeorge.^-^ 
**  It  is  a  nde  with  me,"  said  the  fiither,  **  to  go  any  whore,  prcvFidBd  I 
get  in  for  nothing.  Your  mother,  Clara,  and  yourself;  G^rge,  wffl 
make  four;  and*  Captain,  I  hope  you  'U  make  the  fif^.** — "  WiA 
great  pleasure,"  answered  the  latter,  who  had  just  swallowed  a  whole 
tumbler  of  wata-,  **  provided  there  is  no  lemon-cream  in  the  billa." 
The  party  was  forthwith  arranged ;  and  I  conclude  with  re-echoing  tfaa 
wish  of  Gilpin's  Bard, 

"  May  I  be  there  to  see!'' 
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•  MR.  P.^S  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Mr.  Editor— For  thirty  years  I  nianfiilly  resisted  the  tetqptations 
of  London^  though  I  had  lived  there  from  my  hirth  to  the  latest  period 
of  my  bachelorship.  They  say,  a  wife  makes  a  strange  alteration  in  a 
man ;  and  so  it  was  with  me.  After  my  wedding-day  I  led  a  new  life, 
and  neither  balls,  masquerades,  circulating  libraries,  theatres,  nor  even 
our  weekly  club,  were  attractions  for  me ; — all  these  things,  said  I,  like 
Acres*  "  damns,"  (with  my  own  to  boot,)  "  have  had  their  day." 
While  in  Pembrokeshire,  for  I  retired  to  that  county,  I  never  desired 
to  visit  the  Metropolis,  except  for  the  sake  of  its  exhibitions  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  and  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  arts,  which,  the 
magazines  and  newspapers  constantly  aifirmed,  were  hastening  to  per- 
fection so  fast,  that  in  a  year  or  two  more,  (such  was  their  yearly  pro- 
phecy,) there  would  be  an  end.  to  all  criticism  on  the  subject.  I  knew 
the  rogues  too  well  to  confide  in  their  sublimated  hopes ;  yet  it  was 
witti  difficulty  1  conquered  my  yearning  afler  the  glorious  works  they, 
described,  and  sorely  regretted  (fool  that  I  was !)  I  could  not  pay  the 
expense  of  a  trip  to  town  and  my  quarter's  rent  at  the  same  time.  Still 
my  love  of  the  country,  my  wife,  and  my  books,  together  with  the. 
straitness  of  my  income,  compelling  me  to  live  in  a  cheap  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  remahi  quietlv  at  home,  kept  me  tolerably  contented. 
Perhaps  you  are  thinking  of  an  old  common-place  against  me — that 
there  is  no  virtue  in  yielding  to  necessity. — Well,  be  it  so.  How- 
ever, my  two  sons  being  now  out  in  the  world,  my  daughter  having 
lately  picked  up  a  thriving  husband,  and  the  expenses  of  housekeeping 
being  so  much  reduced,  while  my  income  still  continued  the  same,  1 
began  to  suspect  it  was  indolence,  or  old  age,  or  avarice,  and  not  pru- 
dence, that  withheld  me  from  putting  my  long-wished-for  journey  into 
execution.  The  fact  is,  I  believe  1  did  ponder  too  deeply  on  stage- 
coach fares,  the  extravagance  of  inns,  and  the  necessity  of  sporting  a 
new  coat  on  the  occasion.  But,  while  in  this. wavering  mood,  a. neigh- 
bour lent  me  an  Essay  on  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
such  unanimity  of  opinion,  not  only  as  to  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but 
as  to  their  being  models  for  our  Artists,  and  the  sure  and  certain  means 
of  correcting  and  refining  our  national  taste,  that  I  hesitated  not  a  mo- 
ment to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  witness  the  grand  effect  they  had  on  my 
oonntrymen. 

Accordingly,  a  letter  to  my  cousin  in  Queen  Square  was  imme- 
diately written,  apprising  him  of  my  intention ;  and,  before  the  ink  was 
dry,  I  called  in  my  wife,  and  read  it  to  her  with  that  sort  of  resolute 
frown  which  a  man  puts  on  when  he  expects  his  lordly  will  and  P^^- 
aure  to  be  combated  by  a  thousand  objections  and  entreaties.  Then, 
(for  even  in  the  happy  connubial  state  a  little  manoeuvring  is  indispen- 
sable, for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quietness,)  before  she  had  time  to  utter 
a  word,  I  took  her  gently  bv  the  hand,  suddenly  changing  my  firown 
into  a  smile,  and  said — '*  nhy  my  dear,  I  shall  be  back  again  in  five 
days.  Besides,  it  will  not  cost  much'.  John  Davis  will  take  me  in 
his  cart  as  far  as  Cardiff, — a  trifle  carries  me  to  Bristol, — and  an  out- 
side pbce  on  the  coach  cannot  ruin  us/'  To  my  surprise,  she  was  de- 
lighted at  the  idea,  promising  herself,  as  I  quickly  discovered,  argu* 
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ment  for  a  twelvemonth  on  London  wonders  and  liondon  noreldes, 
first  to  be  carried  on  between  ourselves,  and  afterwards  retailed  among 
her  neighbours,  severally  and  collectively,  *^  a  happiness  that  often  uto- 
man  hits  on."  I  began  to  rub  my  beard,  for  a  suspicion  darted  across 
my  mind,  that  she  looked  forward,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  taking. the 
jaunt  with  me.  With  great  prudence,  therefore,  I  broached  the  subject 
beforehand,  that  I  might  possess  the  right  of  arguing  it  down  by  de- 
grees, and  at  last  give  my  Teto,  if  necessary,  with  a  better  grace.  **  Ah, 
mv  dear  old  girl,"  said  I,  "  can't  you  contrive  to  bear  me^  company  ? 
I  have  been  thinking,  all  this  time,  if  you  could  not  somehow  -or  ano- 
ther manage  it.  What  say  you  V*  She  instantly  put  on  a  serio^us  face, 
and  deliberated  much  too  long  for  my  entire  satisfaction ;  but  how- 
ever at  last  she  told  me,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks  for  such  kindness 
from  the  best  of  husbands,  (and  she  never  had  any  reason  to  complain,) 
that  she  really  did  not  know  how  it  was  possible  to  leave  the  house  by 
itself;  and  then  again  the  cow  had  just  calved,— and  it  was  the  busiest 
season  of  the  year  with  her  poultry, — and,  moreover,  she  doubted  if  the 
old  Poland  hen  would  be  set  by  any  one  but  herself.  So  it  was  settled 
I  should  go  to  town  "  without  incumbrance,"  as  the  advertisements 
have  it,  and  yesterday  forenoon  I  arrived  at  the  Saracen's  Head. 

Do  not  imagine  I  am  come  here  as  a  professed  connoisseur  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  I  merely  like  to  look  at  them  because  they  give  me 
pleasure ;  and  even  that  pleasure,  for  the  most  part,  arises  fi-om  a  con- 
sideration of  their  effect  on  society.  Of  what  importance  would  it  be, 
that  certain  excellent  works  adorn  the  galleries  of  the  rich,  if  their  in- 
fluence never  extended  beyond  the  walls  ?  But  this  is  not  the  case : 
and  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  multiplied,  in  engravings  and  casts,  oyer 
the  whole  country.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  wherever  the  fine 
arts  may  be  said  to  flourish : — I  am  afraid  they  are  on  the  decline 
among  us.  Had  the  Elgin  Marbles  been  inscribed,  after  the  manaer 
of  the  golden  apple,  "  dentur  digniori"  they  could  never  have  reached 
London,  at  least  according  to  the  ju^ment  of  Paris.  I  have  been  here 
only  a  few  hours,  yet  I  have  seen  enough  to  prove  our  unworthiacan. 
In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  number  of  our 
artiste,  nor  how  many  pictures  they  paint,  nor  what  sums  of  money  are 
given  for  them :  I  simply  look  for  an  elegance,  a  purity  of  taste,  amonff 
the  better  classes  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  I  find  them  deficient  in  jtheae 
nothing  can  persuade  me  they  have  a  true  feeling  for  the  art,  or  that 
any  .thing  beyond  portrait-painting  is  really  encouraged.  When  we  call 
to  mind  the  large  and  flowing  wigs  of  our  grandfathers,  intended  to 
look  like  the  flaxen  curls  of  Arcadian  swains— the  buttons  on  thdr 
coate  embroidered  with  lambkins— their  walking-sticks  tipped  with  a 
crook— and  their  pastoral  complimente  to  our  grandmothers,  in  hoop- 
petticoate,  with  their  hair  plastered  up  two  feet  above  the  head,  snur- 
mounted  by  a  shepherdess'  cap  ;  and  that  these  fantastical  ladies  and 
gentlemen  addressed  each  other  by  the  names  of  Corydon  and  Phyllis, 
Philander  and  Amaryllis,— I  say  when  we  recollect  that  such  was  tlie 
fashion  of  the  day,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  hard  struggle  of  the  fine 
arte  against  shell-work,  filigree,  samplers,  and  Chelsea  china.  Ho- 
garth,  in  his  "  Marriage  d  la  mode;'  places,  as  omamente  on  a  noble- 
man's chimney-piece,  a  hideous  collection  of  disproportionate  and  dis- 
cordant prodigies  5  and  the  satire  sufficiently  niarL  the  character  o€ 
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Uie  tifne^  without  being  told  tbat  this  very  work,  the  master-pi^oe  of 
liift  gemnOf  was  neglect^  by  his  contemporaries.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
contend  we  are  not  a  jot  better  than  our  forefathers.  It  is  true  we  do 
liot  wear  wigs,  unless  from  necessity — lawyers  and  divines  excepted ; 
and  we  have,  thanks  to  the  great  Mr.  Pitt,  left  off  hair-powder  ;  yet  I 
am  convinced  our  national  taste  has  been  retrograding  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  my  younger  days,  though  in  many  respects  we  were 
ridiculous  and  uncouth,  there  were  few  of  those  violations  of  sentiment, 
•o  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  in  transformations  of  every  article  of 
furniture  and  dress  into  its  contrary,  and  thus  creating  unpleasant,  if 
not  painful  associations.  Nothing  can  be  more  unpardonable,  more 
barbarous  ;  and  woe  unto  the  artists,  if  they  possess  merit,  who  live 
among  such  a  people.  I  foresee  that  nothing  great  can  be  done  in 
Ei^^and.  This  utter  disregard  of  taste  is  proof  palpable  of  our  incivi- 
lization.  Those  monstrous  metamorphoses,  towards  which  I  always 
felt  the  most  feverish  antipathy,  stare  me  in  the  face  at  every  turn. 
What!  I  find  you  still  make  your  tables  for  backgammon,  that  noisy 
game  for  idlers,  in  the  shape  of  two  quiet-looking  studious  folios ;  do 
you  not  blush  at  such  an  everlasting  enormity  ?  And  you  have  not  yet 
forsworn  that  old  sin,  a  pine-apple  cheese  i  how,  in  the  name  of  hot-beds 
and  dairies,  can  you  reconcile  so  juicy  a  fruit  to  that  thirsty  accompa- 
niment to  ale  and  porter?  No,  never  will  I  forgive  such  perverse 
erimes.  I  knew  a  lady,  estimable  in  other  resjpects,  who,  on  a  sultry 
summer's  day,  began,  in  my  presence,  to  ventilate  herself  with  a  fan, 
whereon  was  painted  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius — what  a  sudorific  f 
Before  my  honey-moon  was  half  over,  I  nearly  quarrelled  with  my 
wife  about  her  pincushion ;  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  heart,  and  it  made 
my  blood  run  cold  to  see  her  stick  pins  and  needles  in  it,  and  that  too 
with  so  unconcerned  a  countenance.  But  ihese  are  trifles  to  what  I 
endured  yesterday;  and  as  once  I  made  a  vow,  in  the  event  of  my 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  never  to  visit  Madrid,  on  account  of  its 
gridiron-palace,  so  I  now  solemnly  promise  never  to  return  to  London, 
8»d  its  wUful  discrepances. 

Within  half  an  hour  ailer  the  coach  had  set  me  down,  I  sallied  forth, 
in  my  new  coat,  and  with  a  clean  cravat,  to  my  cousin's  in  Queen 
Square.  Now,  though  he  had  called  on  me  in  Wales,  and  stayed  with  me 
nearly  three  days,  yet,  as  that  took  place  nine  years  ago,  I  could  not 
drive  from  my  mind  a  suspicion  that  I  might  not  be  well  received. 
In  the  midst  of  these  doubts  I  arrived  at  his  door, — when  lo !  a  head 
of  a  maniac  grinned  at  me  from  the  knocker,  as  if  placed  diere  to 
■care  away  both  friends  and  relations.  This  shocked  me  not  a  little. 
I  am  aware  it  is  the  office  of  a  gentleman  always  to  give  a  loud  flourish- 
ing rap ;  nevertheless,  under  the  circumstances,  1  preferred  ringii^ 
the  bell,  and  entered  the  house  with  a  gloom  upon  my  &ce,  extremely 
unsnitable  to  the  occasion.  However  I  experienced  a  more  cordial 
wekome  than  is  generally  bestowed  by  a  rich  man  on  his  poor  relation, 
though  I  instantly  perceived  there  was  a  snake  in  his  bosom,  which  he 
wore  as  a  brooch.  Afler  a  round  of  inquiries  and  compliments,  I  was 
asked  to  sit  near  the  fire ;  when  my  attention  was  directed  towards  the 
figure  of  a  negro,  in  the  middle  of  the  mantle«piece,  bearing  on  his 
back  a  basket,  on  the  side  of  which  appeared  a  time-piece.  I  ven- 
tured to  give  an  q^nion  that  old  father  Time,  with  his  scythe  and 
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liovr*gla8t»  would  be  more  appropriate;  when  my  eousin  langhed  at 
my  antique  notions,  and  caUed  this  new  idea  "  a  very  pretty  one  and 
uncommonly  droll."  To  this  I  returned  no  answer,  but  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  examining^ into  some  more  "  pretty  ideas"  to  the  right  and 
left  o£  the  negro.  There  I  found  castles  with  hyacinths  growing  out 
of  the  turrets,  an  ink-stand  like  a  cottage,  with  pens  thrust  into  the 
chimney-pots,  two  Cupids  with  candle-sockets  jammed  into  their 
brains,  and  ships  for  card-racks,  where  a  Mrs.  Thompson  was  hanging 
ftom  the  yard-arm,  and  a  Reverend  Mr.  Somebody  lying  upside  down 
in  the  stem.  I  was  astounded,  and  looking  round  the  room,  saw 
death-doing  spears  and  Egyptian  mummies  about  the  window  curtains, 
the  pattern  of  a  comfortable  carpet  in  imitation  of  cold  marble,  and  a 
tiger  on  the  hearth-rug.  You  may  imagine  my  sufferings,  and  will 
give  me  credit  for  forbearance,  for  hitherto  I  said  nothing,  but  bit  my 
Upsi  and  fumed  inwardly.  As  a  temporary  relief,  1  began  to  play  with 
the  eldest  boy,  and  this  familiarity  induced  him  to  shew  me  papa*a 
present, — a  knife  in  the  shape  of  a  greyhound.  It  struck  me  it  was  an 
emblematic  reward  for  his  skill  in  running-hand,  but  still  I  thought  it 
a  silly  conceit ; — ^worse  and  worse !  the  boy  was  not  out  of  round-hand. 
My  notice  of  the  greyhound  was  the  occasion  of  bis  younger  brother't 
pulling  out  his  knife,  which  was  offered  to  my  admiration  in  the  shape 
of  a  fish.  I  quitted  the  urchins  with  disgust,  and  sat  down  by  the 
side  of  their  sister,  who  was  busy  at  needle-work.     The  beauty  of  thin 

E*rl  banished  all  disagreeable  reflections,  until  I  discovered  that  the 
tie  cat  upon  the  table  was  her  pincushion.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
father  invited  me  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuflT,  and,  turning  round  suddenly, 
I  was  horror-struck  to  see  a  double-barrelled  pistol  presented  at  my 
body!  Soon  afterwards  he  produced  his  handkerchief,  and  sneezed 
on  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  T-he  more  to  exasperate  me,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  his  account  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  telling  me  I  should 
be  enraptured,  and  lauding  them  to  the  skies  with  a  mawkish  pretence 
Ht  enthusiasm.  When  dinner  was  served  up,  the  soup  tureen  was  a 
goose,  the  butter-boats  a  pair  of  ducks,  Uie  salt-cellars  foot-tubs, 
with  handles,  staves,  and  hoops,  all  cut  in  glass ;  and  I  observed, 
among  other  animals  on  my  blue-and-white  plate,  a  pig  feeding  out  of 
a  trou^  After  the  cloth  was  removed,  I  began  to  expostulate,  at 
some  length,  with  my  cousin  upon  his  bad  taste,  enumerating  the 
many  dejplorable  evidences  of  it,  and  entreating  him,  in  the  mildest 
manlier  in  the  world,  to  throw  them  behind  the  fire.  To  my  astonish- 
ment be  let  me  know  they  were  quite  the  fashion  every  where,  and  ex- 
pressed so  much  displeasure  at  my  comments,  which  I  could  not  but 
treat  with  contempt,  that  our  conversation  was  fast  fretdi^  itself  into 
a  quarrel.  We  were  interrupted  by  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  swayed 
by  an  awkward  feeling  of  politeness,  made  a  show  of  taking  my  side 
of  the  question.  I  knew  her  to  be  insincere,  because  she  wore,  as 
ear-rings,  a  couple  of  puppies  curiously  carved  in  cornelian ;  but  her 
iaterference  so  angered  the  husband,  that  I  got  a  reprieve  horn  him 
tongue  at  her  expense.  A  dead  silence  ensued;  and,  collecting  aH 
my  philosophy,  I  determined  not  to  provoke  him  farther,  seeing  it 
was  of  no  avail,  and  remained  quiet  till  tea-time.  Heavens  !  what  a 
display  I  The  milk-pot  was  a  cow,  and  the  tea-pot  a  dragon,  from 
wlKMe  horrid  mouth  the  '<  smoking  tide**  was  to  guah  fordi;  the  nnt 
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was  exactly  like  one  of  those  which  used  to  oontain  the  ashes  of  tin 
dead;  a  lachryma]  served  them  for  a  cotifee-pot;  and  there  was  a 
painting  on  the  tea-board  which  represented  the  funeral  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  I  rose  indignantly  from  my  chair,  and  insisted  upon  leav* 
ing  the  house.  The  lady  declared  she  was  confounded  at  my  refusal 
to  take  a  bed,  that  the  sheets  were — "bed-sheets!"  I  exclaimed,  (for 
how  could  I  controul  myself?)  **  a  bier  and  winding-sheets  you  mean, 
—they  can  be  nothing  else !  But,  cousin,  let  me  give  you  a  little  ad- 
vice at  parting.  Every  man  ought  to  be  consistent,  even  in  his  incon* 
sistencies.  There  is  one  piece  of  furniture,  the  piano-forte,  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest.  Agreeably  to  your  "  pretty  ideas,"  let  it  be 
moulded  into  the  form  of  a  coffin,  plentifully  studded  with  black  nails, 
and  adorned  with  death's-heads  and  cross-bones  at  the  comers ; — and 
buy  also  a  pall,  in  lieu  of  that  leathern  cover,  to  keep  it  clean ;  yoa 
can  get  one  at  the  undertaker's !"  With  these  words  I  hurried  out  of 
the  house,  without  bidding  adieu  to  my  host  or  his  dog's-eared  wiie» 
and  tumbled  against  a  boy  at  the  door,  who  was  bringing  a  sareopha* 
gus  for  a  wine-cooler.  The  poor  boy  was  hurt  to  be  sure,  but  I  re- 
joice at  the  accident,  for  I  broke  the  sarcophagus. 

Alas !  Sir,  my  miseries  did  not  end  in  Queen  Square.  I  had  a 
dream  in  the  Saracen's-head,  to  which  a  night-mare  were  a  luxury. 
Owing  to  that  foolish  cousin  of  mine  having  held  forth  in  praise  of  the 
Elgin  Marbles,  and  in  defence  of  his  perverted  taste,  I  laid  my  head 
on  my  pillow  with  such  a  confusion  in  my  brain,  that  scarcely  had  I 
fkllen  asleep  before  I  thought  I  went  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
Pericles,  in  the  costume  of  a  parish  beadle,  opened  the  door,  and 
made  me  a  profound  bow.  Upon  entering  the  room,  I  found  it 
thronged  with  Athenians,  all  in  English  characters  and  English  dresses, 
and  taking  Greek  in  a  broad  Scotdi  accent,  so  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  could  understand  them.  The  figure  that  first  caught  my  eye 
was  aliarlequin,  rolling  his  head  over  his  own  shoulders,  and  then 
leaping  over  the  shoulder  of  others, — it  was  Socrates.  Presently  I 
discovered  Diogenes,  turned  Dandy,  and  combing  his  whiskers  in  a 
pocket-mirror.  1  heard  a  bawlinff  voice  behind  me  cry  out — "  Oh, 
such  marchings  and  counter-marchings!  from  Brentford  to  Ealing, 
from  Ealing  to  Acton,  from  Acton  to  Uxbridge!" — and,  turning  round, 
I  recognised  Xenophon  in  the  character  of  Major  Sturgeon.  ,  Zeno  and 
Epicurus,  looking  sly  at  each  other,  walked  arm^m-arm  like  two 
archbishops ;  and  Plato,  in  the  imiform  of  a  light-horse  volunteer, 
talked  with  infinite  disdain  against  Brougham's  BiU  for  the  Education 
of  the  poor.  Alcibiades,  as  a  stock-jobber,  put  down  his  name  to  the 
Constitutional  Association ;  and  Lais,  as  an  old  maid,  paid  her  sub- 
scription to  the  Society  for  the  Su^tession  of  Vice.  I  should  have 
touched  my  hat  to  many  more  of  my  classical  acquaintances,  had  it  not 
been  that,  all  at  once,  the  attention  of  every  body  was  directed  to  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where,  slowly  and  gravely,  the  ghost  of  Phidias 
arose  from  the  floor.  His  finger  pointed  to  the  several  spoils  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  then  he  burst  into  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he 
split  his  sides  to  pieces.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  Apelles  had  just 
fmished  a  "fine  piece  of  work,"  as  the  company  call^  it: — he  had 
daubed  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse  with  flesh-colour,  given  them  red 
cheeks  and  staring  eyes,  and  made  all  their  broken  limbs  af^pear  like 
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80  many  bloody  stvunps.  But  not  only  were  they  painCed,  they  also 
.wore  head-dresses  of  cocked  hats,  hussar  caps,  and  old  women's  bon- 
nets* The  Theseus  had  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wig,  hind  part  before ; 
and  an  Athenian  matron  was  busily  employed  in  nailing  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  head  on  the  trunk  of  the  Ilissus, — the  noise  of  her  ham- 
mer awoke  me. 

O  that  1  were  again  in  Pembrokeshire !  Not  for  the  world  would 
X  venture  among  the  Elgin  Marbles,  lest  there  should  be  some  distort- 
ing object,  something  to  occasion  a  squint  in  **  my  mind's  eye,"  anil 
rc^  the  horrors  of  my  last  night's  dream.  Nor  will  I  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  your  exhibitions, — no,  nor  with  your  grand  new  streets ; 
for  I  have  a  suspicion  that  all  the  orders  of  architecture,  and  all  the 
different  styles,  Grecian,  Saxon,  Gothic,  and  Arabesque,  are  jumbled 
together  in  the  same  buildings  ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  there  may  be 
a  Chinese  pagoda  on  one  of  your  bridges.  I  return  to  my  wife  by  to- 
day's coach,  and  this  letter  serves  to  employ  my  time  till  it  sets  oB^ 
and  to  give  vent  to  my  spleen. 

.  SaraceiCs  Head  Inn, 

Wednesday  ISth  March.  P. 

.    P.  S.  I  promised  Mrs.  P a  present  firom  London,  and  it  was  my 

intention  to  purchase  a  pair  of  scissors  ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  impoeaiUe 
to  procure  any  in  this  city,  unless  in  the  shape  of  the  ffital  sister 
Atropos,  with  her  arms  a-kimbo  for  the  bows.  If  so,  I  must  make 
my  "quietus  with  a  bare  bodkin," — they  cannot  surely  have  metamor- 
phosed that. 


THE    LAWYEK    AND    THE    CHIMNEYSWEEPER. 

A  RoauiSB  old  Lawyer  was  planning  new  sin. 

As  he  lay  on  hb  bed  in  a  nt  of  the  gout. 
The  mails  and  the  day-light  were  just  coming  in. 

The  milkmaids  and  rushlights  were  just  gomg  out: — 

When  a  Chimney-sweep's  boy,  who  had  made  a  mistake. 

Came  flop  down  the  flue  with  a  cluttering  rush. 
And  bawra,  as  he  gave  his  black  muzzle  a  shake, 

*'  My  master's  a  coming  to  give  you  a  brush.*' 
**  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  the  cunning  old  elf, 

«*  There 's  no  moment  to  lose— it  is  high  thne  to  flee ; 
Ere  he  gives  me  a  brush,  I  will  brush  on  myself. 

If  I  watt  for  the  Devil,  the  Devil  take  me !" 
So  he  limp'd  to  the  door  without  saying  his  prayers ; 

But  Ok!  Nick  was  too  deep  to  be  nick'd  of  his  prey. 
For  the  knare  broke  his  neck  by  a  tumble  down  stain. 

And  thus  ran  to  the  Devil  by  running  away. 

H. 
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Thb  ballads,  and  early  composition^  of  every  country,  are  interest- 
ing, as  the  most  open  and  unstudied  expression  of  natural  feding. 
They  are  the  first  accents  of  the  infant  muse,  and  they  breathe  the 
winning  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  childhood.  Like  the  language 
of  infancy,  they  reveal  to  us  the  character  of  a  nation,  before  its  pecu- 
liarities become  disguised  by  the  influence  of  external  intercourse 
and  the  cautious  reserve  of  riper  years.  There  can  be  no  more 
lamentable  proof  of  poetical  insensibility  in  any  nation,  than  die 
neglect  of  its  early  productions ;  that  nervous  delicacy  of  goUity  which 
seeks  to  consign  every  thing  to  oblivion  until  the  arrival  of  some  fa- 
voured era,  which  is  considered  as  the  advent  of  good  taste,  and  to  hold 
out  to  other  nations  the  opinion,  that  with  it  Poetry  sprang  forth  at 
once,  armed  at  all  points,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter.  It 
is  as  if  man,  in  the  pride  of  his  reason  and  judgment,  should  wish  to 
blot  from  the  tablet  of  memory  all  the  bright  visions  of  youth,  and 
to  persuade  himself  and  others  that  he  had  never  been  a  child,  fiut 
could  he  even  succeed  in  thus  deluding  himself,  others  will  recollect 
that  there  was  a  time  when  nature  and  simplicity  prevailed  instead  of 
the  present  cold  and  laborious  precision — when  a  certain  audacity  of 
genius  supplied  the  place  of  a  faultless  mediocrity ;  and  will  question 
Ivhether  the  loss  of  the  freshness  and  originality  of  nature  has  been 
^compensated  by  the  improvement  of  judgment,  and  the  refinement  of 
taste.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  the  French  critics  of  the  Academy  scarcely 
deigned  to  recognize  the  existence  of  any  poet  antecedent  to  the  age  oif 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  confidently  decreed  universal  admiration  and 
immortality  to  the  writers  of  that  happy  period*  foreigners  bestow 
but  a  cold  and  passing  glance  on  most  of  these  immortal  productions, 
and  turn  with  enthusiasm  to  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  Clement  Ma- 
Toty  and  his  more  celebrated  imitator,  La  Fontaine.  We  will  venture  to 
say  there  is  no  piece  in  the  whole  range  of  French  poetry  so  exquisitely 
pathetic,  as  the  old  ballad  of  Alexis  and  Alix,  by  Moncrifl  The  vexr 
flow  of  the  verse  almost  calls  tears  into  the  eyes.  Moliere  was  weu 
aware  of  the  merit  of  these  old  compositions.  The  readers  of  the 
**  Misantrope"  will  recollect  the  fine  stanzas  quoted  by  Alcestis,  in  hit 
critique  on  the  sonnet  of  Orontes : — 

**  Je  prise  bien  moius  tout  ce  (jue  Pon  admire 
Qu'une  vieille  chanaon,  que  le  m*en  vais  tous  dice. 
f  Si  le  Roi  m'a?oit  donne 
Paris  sa  grande  ville, 
£t  qu'il  me  fallut  quitter 
L'amour  de  ma  mie ; 

*  Floresta  de  Rhnas  Antiguas  Castellanas,  ordenada  por  Don  Juan  Nicolas  BM 
d«  Faber,  de  la  Real  Academia  Espanola,  Hamburgo  I82I. 

t  These  stanzas  are  happily  rendered  m  the  English  translation-^ 
"  If  King  Henry  would  give  to  me 
His  Paris  large  and  fair. 
And  I  for  it  behoved  to  quit 
The  love  of  my  true  dear : 
Take  back,  1  'd  say,  take  back,  I  pray. 

Your  Paris  great  and  fwir  j 
Much  mon  1  love  my  own  true  dov^— 
Mach  more  I  love  my  dear." 
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Je  diroU  au  Roi  Henri, 

Reprenez  voire  Paris — 

J'aime  mieux  ma  mie— oh  gay! 

J'aime  mieux  ma  mie. 
La  rime  n'est  pas  riche,  et  Ic  stile  en  est  vieux» 
Mais  ne  voyez  vous  pas  que  cela  ?aut  bien  mieux 
Que  ces  colificbets,  dont  le  bon  sens  murmure, 
£t  que  la  passion  parle  1^  toute  pure.  Act  I.  Scene  £. 

No  nation  can  boast  of  so  rich  and  interesting  a  collection  of  these  relics 
as  Spain.  From  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  romance  of  the  Cid,  to  the  po- 
lished trifles  of  Gongora  and  the  Prince  of  Esquilache,  we  can  trace 
the  gradual  changes  of  the  ballad  through  the  hands  of  tiie  most  distin- 
guided  Spanidi  poets.  The  Italian  taste,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Boscan  and  Cbrcilaso,  and  which  had  for  a  time  obscured  the  repu- 
tation of  the  early  writers,  although  it  undoubtedly  communicated  a 
permanent  impression  to  Spanish  poetry,  could  not  long  prevent  the 
general  feding  from  recurring  with  enthusiasm  to  the  old  national  bal- 
lads. In  feet  they  possessed  every  feature  likely  to  captivate  a  whole 
Aation,  and  to  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  and  the  ignorant.  They 
were,  as  Quintana  observes,  the  only  real  lyric  poetry  of  Spain.  "  It 
was  on  these  that  Music  employed  her  accents :  they  were  sung  in  the 
streets  and  lanes  to  the  sound  of  the  harp  and  the  guitar ;  they  served 
as  the  vehicle  and  incentive  of  love,  the  shafts  of  satire  and  revenge ; 
they  painted  in  lively  colours  Moorish  customs  and  pastoral  manners, 
and  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  people  the  prowess  of  the  Cid  and 
other  heroes.  More  flexible  than  any  other  kind  of  poetry,  they 
adapted  themselves  to  every  subject,  availed  themselves  of  a  rich  and 
natural  language,  a  mellow  and  harmonious  colouring,  and  presented 
in  every  part  Oiat  ease  and  that  freshness,  which  belong  only  to  an 
original  character,  unconstrained  and  unstudied."  (Quintana,  Intro- 
duccion  a  las  Poesias  Castellanas.)  The  defects  of  these  compositions 
spring  from  the  same  source  as  their  beauties.  Their  extreme  ease 
freqnently  degenerates  into  carelessness,  their  simplicity  into  coarse- 
ness, tlieir  ingenuity  into  affectation ;  and  conceits  and  quibbles  were 
too  likely  to  be  regarded  as  excusable  in  compositions  which  had  all  the 
air  of  extempore  effusions. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  late  work  of  Don  Juan 
Nicolas  Bohl  de  Faber,  who,  afler  devoting  the  leisure  of  twenty  years 
to  the  study  of  Spanish  poetry,  has  now  communicated  to  the  world  the 
first  part  of  the  result  of  his  labours.  The  present  volume  contains  a 
rich  collection  from  the  works  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  we  cannot  but 
anticipate,  with  the  highest  pleasure,  the  completion  of  the  interesting 
plan  which  he  announces  in  his  preface,  and  the  possession  of  a  body  of 
Spanish  poetry,  less  voluminous  perhaps,  but  more  interesting,  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  As  yet  the  small  work  of  Quintana  is  the  best 
we  possess.  The  collection  of  Fernandez  is  by  far  too  indiscriminate, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  Parnaso  Espanol  is,  candidly  speaking, 
the  very  worst  we  have  ever  met  with.  "  Tragedy,  comedy,  history, 
pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical-pastoral,"  are  blended  together  in 
the  most  inextricable  confusion:  '*  a  mighty  maze,"  and  all ''  without  a 
plan ;"  for  we  have  not  even  the  assistance  of  an  index  to  guide  us 
through  the  labyrinth. 

M.  de  Faber  has  classed  his  present  selections  under  the  heads  of 
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ReligioQSy  Didactic,  AmoroiiSy  and  ConTiyial  Poems.  Without  filter-, 
log  on  the  merits  of  his  general  principle  of  classification,  we  must  say 
we  are  very  much  at  a  loss  to  perceive  why  the  Moorish  haUads,  which  to 
us  appear  the  most  interesting  relics  of  early  Spanish  poetry,  should  he 
thus  summarily  excluded  from  his  collection.  They  are  distinguished 
hy  possessing,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  vigour  and  beauty  of  style,  the 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  happy  brevity  of  expression,  which  are. 
common  to  the  whole  class  of  Spanish  romances.  *'  Those  manners 
which  displayed  so  fine  a  union  of  bravery  and  love — those  Moors  so 
gallant  and  so  tender — that  country  so  beautiful  and  so  delightful — 
those  names  so  sonorous  and  so  melodious,"  might  surely  have  claimed 
an  honourable  situation  in  a  work  like  the  present,  professing  to  em- 
body the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  national  poetry. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  regular  review  of  M.  de  Faber's 
work,  which  our  narrow  limits  would  render  impracticable,  but  merely 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  fl*om  these  "  Selections.*' 
There  is  no  part  of  the  work  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  image 
and  superscription  of  the  national  character,  than  the  religious  poems 
with  which  it  opens.  They  are  written  in  such  a  style  of  mingled  de- 
votion and  gallantry,  that  manyK)f  them  might,  without  any  impropriety 
of  arrangement,  have  been  transferred  to  the  department  of  "  Rimas 
Amorosas.**  It  seems  to  be  the  very  spirit  of  Spanish  Catholicism  to 
blend  mere  physical  excitement  widi  moral  enthusiasm ;  and,  by  this 
insidious  and  dangerous  um'on,  to  transfer  the  glowing  ideas  and  lan- 
guage of  passion  to  the  pure  and  holy  services  of  religion ;  to  substitute 
fhmiliarity  for  fervency ;  and  to  connect  ideas  of  the  most  awful  im- 
portance with  base  and  degrading  conceptions.  In  reading  the  Spa- 
nish poets,  while  the  most  sacred  names  are 

**  Familiar  ia  our  mouths  as  household  words," 

we  find  them  in  perpetual  juxta  position  with  expressions  of  the  most 
inconsistent  nature.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with  the  can- 
zoni  of  Petrarca,  where  it  is  frequently  impossible. to  say  whether  the 
Virgin  or  Laura  be  the  object  of  the  poet's  idolatry,  will  have  an  idea 
of  the  very  equivocal  style  in  which  the  Virgin  is  generally  addressed 
in  these  singular  compositions.  In  one  of  them  Adam  is  described  as 
hearing  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Christ  in  limbo,  and  running  up  and 
down  among  the  patriarchs,  commimicating  the  intelligence,  and  re- 
questing their  congratulations.  We  remember  a  strange  sonnet  of 
Onofrio  Menzoni,  in  which  a  similar  idea  is  carried  still  farther.  Adam, 
awakened  by  the  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion,  looks  up,  and  inquires 
who  it  was  that  was  thus  expiring  on  the  cross ;  and,  being  informed, 
he  turns  furiously  to  Eve  and  exclaims — 

"  lo  per  te  diedi  al  mio  Sigoor  la  morte." 
Some  sonnets  of  the  pious  Luis  de  Leon  on  Trans-substantiation  would, 
with  us,  have  assuredly  subjected  the  worthy  friar  to  an  cx-officio  in- 
formation on  the  score  of  blasphemy.  We  are  far  from  meaning  to 
insinuate  that  the  authors  of  such  compositions  were  influenced  by  any 
spirit  but  that  of  the  sincerest  piety ;  but  we  are  at  the  same  time  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  them  in  translation,  with- 
out exciting  ideas  of  a  very  different  nature,  and  we  therefore  have  not 
attempted  the  task.    We  were  a  good  deal  swpprised  to  find  only  one 
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dull  and  common-place  ode  selected  from  Luis  de  Leon,  the/acik  prm-^ 
ccp%  of  Spanish  lyric  poets.  It  seems  to  possess  no  recommendation  but 
its  rarity  (being  taken  from  an  unpublished  manuscript),  and  is  in 
every  respect  inferior  to  those  selected  by  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi, 
and  the  fine  odes  in  Quintana's  collection.  We  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  attempting  to  supply  this  defect  by  some  extracts  from  the  ode 
entitled  "  Noche  Serena,"  which  appears  to  us  the  finest  of  alL 
"  Quando  contemplo  el  delo'* 
I  GAZE  upon  yon  orbs  of  light — 

The  countless  stars  that  gem  the  sky  3 
Each  in  its  sphere  serenely  bright 

Wheeling  its  courser-how  silendy  1 
While  in  the  mantle  of  the  night 
Earth  and  its  cares  and  troubles  lie. 

Temple  of  light  and  loveliness. 

And  throne  of  grandeur,  can  it  be 
.   .  That  souU»  whose  kindred  loftiness 

Nature  hath  framed  to  rise  to  thee. 
Should  pine  within  this  narrow  space. 

This  prison  of  mortality? 

What  madness  from  the  path  of  right 

For  ever  leads  our  steps  astray. 
That,  reckless  of  thy  pure  delight. 

We  turn  from  this  divine  array. 
To  chase  a  shade  that  mocks  the  sight — 

A  good  that  vanisheth  away  ? 

Awake,  yc  mortals !  raise  your  eyes 

To  these  eternal  starry  spheres  : 
Look  on  these  glories  of  the  skies. 

And  see  how  poor  this  world  appears. 
With  all  its  pomps  and  vanities — 

With  all  its  hopes  and  all  its  fears. 

Who  can  look  forth  upon  thb  blaze 

Of  heavenly  lamps,  iq  brightly  shining. 
Through  the  unbounded  void  of  space — 

A  hand  unseen  their  course  assigning, 
All  moving  with  unequal  jsace. 

Yet  in  harmonious  concord  joining. 

Who  sees  the  silver  chariot  move 

Of  the  bright  Moon ;  and,  gliding  slow. 
The  star  whose  influence  from  above 

Sheds  knowledge  on  the  world  below ; 
And  the  resplendent  Queen  of  Love 

All  bright  and  beautifully  glow : — 
Or,  where  the  angry  God  of  War 

Rolls  fiercely  on  his  bloody  way. 
And  near  the  mild  majestic  star 

That  o'er  the  Gods  of  old  held  sway  j 
That  beams  his  radiance  from  afar. 

And  calms  the  heavens  beueath  his  ray. 

Where  Saturn  shews  his  distant  beam, 

God  of  the  golden  days  of  yore ; 
Or  where  the  countless  stars,  that  seem 

Thick  as  the  sand  upon  the  shore. 
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From  thejr  eternal  teaU  ft  Btroam 
Of  glory  and  of  radiance  pour. 

Who  that  hath  seen  these  splendours  roll. 

And  scazed  on  this  roajeslic  scene. 
But  sigkM  to  'scape  this  world's  controul, 

Spumine  its  pleasures  poor  and  mean. 
To  Durst  tne  bonds  that  bind  the  soul. 

And  pass  the  gulf  that  yawnM  between  ? 
•     •••••••• 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  remark  the  striking  coincidence  between 
the  last  of  these  stanzas  and  some  lines  of  the  brilliant  moonlight  scene 
in  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth." 

*'  Who  ever  eazed  upon  them  shininj^. 

And  tum'd  to  earth  without  repining. 

Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away. 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  ?" 
The  didactic  poems,  which  form  the  second  division  of  Faber's  work, 
are  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  collection.  And  if,  as  the  author 
informs  us  in  his  preface,  they  contain  the  quintessence  of  human  wis- 
dom,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  here  alloyed  by  an  micom- 
monly  liberal  allowance  of  tediousness  and  common-place.  We  shall 
hardly  think  of  extracting  poems  upon  deadi,  where  die  reader  is  con- 
soled for  that  inevitable  consummation  by  the  assurance  that  Sam- 
son, Hercules,  Gideon,  Judas  Maccabsus,  Cassandra,  Helen  and  the 
Virgin  Mary,  for  such  is  the  orthodox  arrangement  of  Feman  Peres 
de  Guzman,  have  preceded  him.  We  are  not  a  little  tempted,  how- 
ever, to  enHghten  them  by  a  very  luminous  jwoduction  of  Cartagena, 
in  which  the  great  question  of  man's  freewill  is  discussed  in  four 
stanzas,  the  combat  between  our  good  and  evil  inclinations  being 
likened  to  a  game  at  rackets,  and  God's  prescience,  by  a  very  conclusive 
analogy,  compared  to  the  knowledge  of  a  spectator,  who  infers  from 
the  superior  dexterity  of  one  of  the  parties  that  he  will  be  the  conque- 
ror, but  whose  knowledge  does  not  in  any  way  influence  the  issue  of 
the  game.  This,  we  certainly  think,  sets  the  question  at  rest.  One  of  the 
most  poetical  pieces  in  this  department  is  the  old  poem  of  Don  Jorge 
Manrique  on  the  death  of  his  father  Don  Rodngo,  which  breathes 
a  fine  spirit  of  pathos  and  morality,  and  wears  an  air  of  venerable  sim- 
plicity. We  have  attempted  to  translate  the  opening  stanzas,  following 
the  peculiarities  of  the  rhyme ;  but  we  fear  our  readers  wiU  perceive 
more  good  sense  than  good  poetry  in  our  translation. 
''  Recuerde  et  alma  dormida,^ 

O  let  the  soul  its  slumber  break. 
Arouse  its  senses,  and  awake. 

To  see  how  soon 
Life  with  its  ^ories  glides  away. 
And  the  stem  footstep  of  decay 

Comet  stealing  on. 
How  pleasure,  like  the  passing  wind. 
Fades  from  our  grasp,  and  leaves  behind 

But  ^ef  at  last : 
How  still  our  present  happiness 
.    Seems  to  the  wayward  fancy  less , 

Than  what  is  past. 
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And  while  we  eye  the  roUioj^  tide, 
Down  which  ot^r  hasting  miuutes  glide 

Away  so  fast. 
Let  us  the  present  hour  employ, 
And  deem  each  future  dream  of  joy 

Already  past. 

Let  no  vain  hope  deceive  the  mind. 
No  happier  let  us  hope  to  find 

To-morrow  than  to-day : 
Our  golden  dreams  of  yore  were  hright  ^ 
Like  them  the  present  shall  delight. 

Like  them  decay. 

Our  lives  like  hasting  streams  must  be. 
That  into  one  engulnng  sea 

Are  doom'd  to  fall : 
The  sea  of  death,  whose  waves  roll  on 
O'er  king  and  kinodom,  crown  and  throoe. 

And  swallow  all. 

Alike  the  river*8  lordly  tide. 
Alike  the  humble  riv'lets  glide. 

To  that  sad  wave ; 
Death  levels  poverty  and  pride. 
And  rich  and  poor  sleep  side  by  side 

Within  the  grave. 

The  following  little  ode  of  Francesco  de  Medrano  is  written  with 
much  tenderness  and  simplicity. 

*'  O  mil  wcet  con  migo  redudth,** 

O  tried  in  good  and  evil  hour. 
My  partner  through  life's  thomy  tfftck. 

Propitious  to  my  prayer,  what  power 
Hath  given  thee  to  thy  country  back^ 

O  partner  of  my  soul,  how  soon 

With  thee  the  dancins  moments  flew; 

Unfelt  the  burning  breatn  of  noon, 
Unfelt  the  icy  breezes  blew. 

Companions  in  calamity. 

We  fled  the  stormy  ocean's  roar : 
Me  from  the  terrors  of  the  sea 

Fate  bore  in  safety  to  the  shore. 

Thee  hapless,  the  retreating  wave 

Swept  to  the  ocean  as  it  pass'd. 
Again  the  watery  war  to  brave. 

Again  to  bufiet  with  the  blast  - 

Santiso,  let  thy  grateful  vow. 

Thy  thankful  tear  and  prayer  be  given. 
Safe  at  the  last  I  see  thee  now. 

And  pour  my  silent  thanks  to  Heaten. 

O  might  we  find  in  this  repose 

A  home  and  harbour  for  our  age. 
Here  might  we  rest,  and  calmly  close 

Our  passions  with  our  pilgrimage  1 

Here,  where  the  early  roses  blow. 

The  first  to  bloom,  the  last  to  die  : 
Here,  where  the  favouring  heavens  bestow 

A  constant  spring  and  doudless  tky. 
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Then  come,  the  hasting  moments  flee. 

The  made  board  and  wine  invite : 
How  sweet  with  such  a  friend  as  thee 

To  steep  those  moments  in  delight  I 

The  amorous  poems  are  in  general  exceedingly  interesting.  Though 
disfigured  by  occasional  conceits  or  agudezaSf  as  they  are  gently  styled 
by  the  Spanish  critics,  their  defects  are  much  more  than  redeemed  by 
frequent  pathos,  and  by  a  constant  gracefulness  of  conception  and  ex- 
pression, which  is  very  much  increased  by  the  melody  of  the  regular 
recurrence  of  the  rhymes  and  choruses.  The  following  anonymous 
little  piece  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  this  class. 
*'  Ebro  caudaloso.*' 
O !  broad  and  limpid  river,  O !  elms  that  to  the  breeze 

O !  banks  so  fair  and  gay.  With  waving  branches  play, 

O !  meadows  verdant  ever,  O  !  sands,  where  oh  at  ease 

0 1  ^oves  in  green  array.  Her  careless  footsteps  stray : 

O !  if  in  field  or  plain  0 1  if  in  field  or  plain 

My  love  should  hap  to  be.  My  love  should  chance  to  be. 

Ask  if  her  heart  retain  Ask  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thought  of  me.  A  thought  of  me. 

0 1  clear  and  crystal  dews  O  !  warbling  birds  that  still 

That  in  the  morning  ray.  Salute  the  rise  of  day, 

All  bright  with  silveij  hues,  .  And  plain  and  valley  nil 

Make  field  and  foliage  gay :  With  your  enchanting  lay : 

O !  if  in  field  or  plain  O !  if  in  field  or  plain 

Mj  love  should  hap  to  be.  My  love  should  hap  to  be. 

Ask  if  her  heart  retain  Ask  if  her  heart  retain 

A  thought  of  me.  A  thought  of*me. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  two  **  ckanzonetas**  from  the 
amorous  department. 

"  Aunque  con  semblance  ayrado." 

Bright  Eyes !  though  in  your  glances  lie 

Disdain  and  cruelty : 
Bright  Eyes  !  ye  cannot  now  deny 

That  ye  have  lookM  on  me. 

Though  death  within  that  frozen  air. 

And  angry  glances  lay  : 
What  woe  could  with  the  bliss  compare. 

Of  gazing  on  their  ray? 
Though  pierced  with  mortal  agonies 

My  wounded  bosom  be, 
I  smile  amidst  my  pain — bright  eyes ! 

For  ye  have  look'd  on  me. 

Ye  look'd  on  me  with  angry  gaze. 

And  hoped  to  work  me  woe. 
But  good  tor  ill,  those  heavenly  rays. 

And  life  for  death  bestow : 
For  though  your  angry  glances  shew 

Disdain  and  cruelty ; 
Fair  Eyes  I  1  cannot  feel  my  woe. 

Since  ye  have  look'd  on  me. 

The  next  forms  an  excellent  pendant  to  the  preceding. 
"  Ofos  biUoi  no  osfidt^* 
Wit  Eyes !  be  not  so  proudly  gay 
In  tAMe  your  gol^n  years : 
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The  •mile  that  gilds  the  cheek  UHlay, 
To-morrow  turns  to  tears. 

My  love  thou  knowcst  not,  thou  art 

So  used  to  victories. 
How  heavy  on  a  lover's  heart 

His  love's  unkindness  lies. 
Soon  will  thy  coldness  waste  away 

My  few  remaining  years. 
And  thou,  when  1  have  pass'd  away, 

Ma3r'st  yet  lament  in  tears. 

Thou  art  so  strong  in  loTeliness, 
So  bright  with  beauty's  arms. 

Thy  haughty  coldness  is  not  less 
Than  thy  resplendent  charms. 

Yet  think,  ere  death  at  rest  shall  lay 

My  sorrows  and  my  fears. 
That  thou,  when  1  am  gone  for  aye, 

Ma/st  yet  lament  in  tears. 

Thy  mirthful  mood  sliall  change  when  thou 

Shalt  with  sad  eye  dbcover 
llie  death,  alas !  not  distant  now 

Of  thy  too  faithful  lover. 
Then  shall  the  cold  disdain  give  way 

That  in  thine  eyes  appears ; 
Fair  Eyes !  although  in  smiles  ye  slay. 

Ye  snail  repent  m  tears. 

More  deep,  more  bitter  grows  my  care. 

As  grows  thy  cruelty  j 
Mv  sighs  are  scatter'd  on  the  air, 

My  nopcs  decay  and  die. 
And  can  thy  cheek  be  calmly  gay 

While  mme  such  sadness  wears  ? 
Ami  canst  thou  bid  me  die  to-day. 

To  wail  that  death  with  tears  ? 


ON    LIPS    AJSD    KISSING. 

"  But  who  those  ruddy  lips  can  miss, 
Which  ble«8ed  still  themselves  do  kiss." 

As  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  inserted  a  paper  upon 
Noses  in  one  of  his  earlier  numbers,'  I  hope  he  will  think  I  am  rather 
advancing  than  receding  in  dignity  of  subject,  if  I  request  admission 
for  a  few  remarks  on  lips,  an  appendage  that  ministers  so  much  more 
copiously  to  our  gratifications  than  that  cartilaginous  projection  which 
in  many  human  subjects  may  be  defined  as  a  mere  cameous  snuff-box, 
affixed  between  the  two  eyes.  How  various,  delicate,  and  ddigfatful, 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  functions  of  the  lips  !  I  purpose  not  to  treat 
them  anatomically,  or  I  might  expatiate  on  the  exquisite  flexibility  of 
those  muscles,  which  by  tlie  incalculable  modulations  they  accompUsli, 
supply  different  languages  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  hardly 
ever  &tigue  the  speaker,  though  they  so  often  prove  wearisome  to  tl^ 
auditor.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  upon  the  opposite  impressions  which  tbeir 
exercise  is  calculated  to  excite,  from  the  ruby  mouth  of  a  Corinna 
"  warbling  immortal  vene  and  Tuscan  air,"  to  thelean^-lipped  Xan- 
tippe  .deafening  her  hen-pecked  mate,  or  the  gruff  voice  oi  die  turnkey 
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who  waket  jou  out  of  a  sound  deep,  to  tdl  you.  it  is  seven  o'clock,  and 
you  must  get  up  directly  to  be  hanged.  But  I  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  external  beauty,  although  it  must  be  admitted,  before  I  enter  into 
the  mouth  of  my  subject,  that  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  perfection 
for  this  feature,  either  in  form  or  colour.  Poor  Mango  Park,  after 
having  turned  many  African  women  sick,  and  frightened  others  into 
fits,  by  his  unnatural  whiteness,  was  once  assured  by  a  kind-hearted 
woolly-headed  gentleman,  that  though  he  could  not  look  upon  him 
without  an  involuntary  disgust,  he  only  felt  the  more  compassion  for 
his  misfortune ;  and  upon  another  occasion  he  overheard  a  jury  of 
matrons  debating  whether  a  female  could  be  found  in  any  country  to 
kiss  such  emaciated  and  frightful  lips.  How  Noah*s  grandchildren, 
the  African  descendants  of  Ham,  came  to  be  black,  has  never  yet  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  it  were  therefore  vain  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  their  enormous  lips,  which  do  not  seem  better  adapted  to  a 
hot  climate  than  our  own ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  as  ponderously  provided  in  this  respect  as  their 
own  bull-god,  for  the  Sphinx  has  a  verv  Nubian  mouth,  and  the  Mem- 
non's  head,  so  far  from  giving  us  the  idea  of  a  musical  king  who  could 
compete  with  Pan  or  Apollo,  rather  tempts  ira  to  exclaim  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dryden — 

**  Thou  sing  with  him,  thou  booby  I  never  pipe 
Was  so  profan'd  to  touch  that  blubber'd  lip." 

BebEoni  may  grub  for  ever  in  the  ruins  of  Thebes  before  he  will  find  the 
representation  of  a  single  Egyptian  half  so  well  made  as  himself;  for  a 
more  angular  and  awkward  set  of  two-legged  animals  seem  never  to 
have  existed.  They  must  have  worshipped  monkies  on  account  of  their 
resemblance  to  their  own  human  form  divine;  and  we  cannot  attribute 
their  appearance  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  artist  rather  than  the  de- 
formity of  the  subject,  for  the  drawings  of  animals  are  always  accurate, 
and  sometimes  extremely  graceftd. 

All  this  only  makes  it  the  more  wonderful  that  Cecrops,  by  leading  a 
colony  firom  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to  Attica,  should  found  a  nation 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  surpassing  pre-eminence  in  arts  and  arms, 
attained  in  a  short  period  that  exquisite  proportion  and  beauty  of  form 
of  which  they  have  left  us  memorials  in  meir  glorious  statues,  and  have 
thus  eternally  fixed  the  European  standard  of  symmetry  and  loveliness. 
The  vivid  fancy  of  the  Greeks  not  only  peopled  woods,  waves,  and 
mountains  with  imaginary  beings,  but  by  a  perpetual  interminglipg  of 
the  physical  and  moral  world,  converted  their  arms,  instruments,  and 
decorations  into  types  and  symbols,  thus  elevating  inanimate  objects 
into  a  series  of  hieroglyphics,  as  they  had  idealised  their  whole  system 
of  mythology  into  a  complicated  allegoiy.  To  illustrate  this  by  re-^ 
curring  to  the  subject  of^  our  essay.  Many  people  contemplate  the 
classical  bow  of  the  ancients  without  recollecting  that  its  eliegant  shape 
is  supplied  originally  by  Nature,  as  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  line 
described  by  the  surface  of  the  upper  lip.  It  is  only  by  recalling  this 
circumstance  that  we  can  fully  appreciate  that  curious  felicity  which 
appropriated  the  lip-iihaped  bow  to  Apollo  the  god  of  eloquence,  and 
to  Cupid  the  god  of  love,  thus  typifying  that  amorous  shaft,  which  is 
never  so  powerfully  shot  into  the  heart  as  through  the  medium  of  a 
kiss.     It  is  in  this  spirit  of  occult  as  well  as  visible  beauty  that  classical 
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anttquity  should  be  fek  and  ttndfed.  No  apper  Up  can  be  prooomiced 
beaatiM  unless  it  haTe  this  line  as  distinctly  defined  as  I  now  see  it 
before  me  in  a  sleeping  iiifant.  I  am  sorry  to  be  personal  towards  my 
readers,  particularly  those  of  the  fair  sex,  but,  my  dear  Madam,  it  is 
useless  to  consult  your  glass,  or  complain  that  the  mirrors  are  not  half 
so  well  made  now  as  they  were  when  you  were  younger.  By  biting 
them  you  may  indeed  make  "  your  lips  blush  deeper  sweets,"  but  you 
cannot  bid  them  display  the  desiderated  outline.  Such  vain  endea- 
vours, like  the  formal  mumbling  of  prayers,  *'  are  but  useless  forma* 
lities  and  lip-labour."  Your's  are,  in  fact,  (be  it  spoken  in  a  whisper) 
what  a  friend  of  mine  denominates  sixpenny  lips,  from  their  tenuity, 
and  maintains  them  to  be  indicative  of  deceit.  He,  however,  is  a 
physiognomist,  which  I  am  not,  or  at  least  only  to  a  very  modified  ex- 
tent. All  those  muscles  which  are  fiexible  and  liable  to  be  called  into 
action  by  the  passions  may,  1  conceive,  permanently  assume  some 
portion  of  the  form  into  which  they  are  most  frequently  thrown,  and 
thufl  betray  to  us  the  pred<miinant  feelings  of  the  mind ;  but  as  no 
emotions  can  influence  the  collocation  of  our  features,  or  the  fixed  con- 
atitoents  of  our  firame,  I  have  no  faith  in  their  indications.  As  to  the 
craniologists  and  others  who  maintain  that  we  are  made  angels  and* 
devils,  not  by  wings  at  our  shoulders  or  tails  at  our  backs,  but  by  the 
primitive  bosses  upon  our  skulls,  I  recommend  them  a  voyage  to  one 
of  the  South  Sea  islands,  where  they  will  find  the  usual  diversity  of  in- 
dividual character,  although  all  the  infants  heads  are  put  into  a  frame 
at  the  birth,  and  compelled  to  grow  up  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-lo^ 
Not  that  Spurzheim  would  be  embarrassed  by  this  circumstance.  He 
would  only  pronounce  firom  their  mitre-like  configuration  that  th^  had 
the  organ  of  Episcopativeness. 

Nay,  Miss,  I  have  not  been  so  absorbed  in  this  little  digression,  but 
that  I  have  observed  you  endeavouring  to  complete  the  classical  con- 
tour of  your  mouth  by  the  aid  of  lipsalve,  as  if  bees-wax  and  rouge 
could  supply  what  the  plastic  and  delicate  hand  of  Nature  has  £uled 
to  impress.  Cupid  has  not  stamped  his  bow  upon  your  mouth,  yet  I 
swear  by  those  lips,  (I  wish  you  would  take  a  hint  firom  one  of  our 
Little  though  by  no  means  one  of  our  minor  poets,  and  call  upon  me 
to  kiss  the  book,)  that  they  are  beautifully  ripe  and  ruddy, 

"  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted. 
And  yet  an  union  in  parUtion.'' 

They  are  irach  as  Cornelius  GaUus  loved ; — 

'*  Flammea  dilexi,  modicumque  tumentia  labra, 
Quie  mihi  gustantt  basis  plena  darent :'' 

and  if  any  one  should  object  that  an  Egyptian  prsefect  was  a  bad  judge 
of  beauty,  you  may  safely  maintain  that  the  elegies  which  bear  his 
name,  were  in  fact  composed  by  monks  of  the  midSe  age,  whose  com- 
petency to  decide  upon  such  a  subject  will  hardly  be  disputed.  Tliose 
lips  are  full  and  round,  but  beware  of  their  being  tempted  into  a  fro- 
ward  expression,  for,  if 

'*  Like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love," 

I  will  supply  thee  with  no  more  eulogiums  from  either  iB<mks  or  ptve* 
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fects.  The  *<  slumberous  pout*'  which  Keats  has  so  deligfatfully  de- 
scribed in  bis  sleeping  Deity  is  the  only  one  which  is  becoming. 

1  see  another  of  my  readers  mincing  up  her  mouth,  with  that  toss 
of  the  head  and  self-satisfied  air,  which  assure  me  that  she  is  a  flirt 
and  a  coquette ;  and  though  her  lips  be  ruddy,  "  as  tliey  in  pure  Vermil- 
lion had  been  dyed,'*  I  entreat  her  to  recollect,  that  "  lips  though  rosy 
must  still  be  fed,*'  and  recommend  her  ^*  to  fall  upon  her  knees  and 
thank  heaven  festing  for  a  good  man's  love.''  If  she  make  mouths  at 
me  as  well  as  at  her  lovers,  and  heed  not  my  counsel,  I  can  only 
exclaim 

'*  Take,  O  take  those  lips  away. 

Which  so  often  were  forsworn,*'  &c. 

and  have  nothing  to  thank  her  for  but  the  recalling  of  those  exquisite 
lines,  whether  they  be  Shakspeare's  or  Fletcher's. 

Now,  however,  I  behold  a  nobler  vision  hanging  over  and  irradi- 
ating the  page.  It  is  of  a  lovely  nymph,  in  whose  looks  and  lips  the 
bows  of  Apollo  and  Cupid  seem  intertwined  and  indented.  She  does 
not  simper  from  affectation,  nor  smile  because  it  is  becoming,  nor 
compress  her  lips  to  hide  a  defective  tooth,  nor  open  them  to  display 
the  symmetry  of  the  rest ;  but  her  mouth  has  that  expression  whidi 
the  painter  of  Bathyllus,  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  instructed  to 
catch, — 

''  And  g;ive  his  lips  that  speaking  air 
As  ifa  word  were  hovering  there." 

Her's  is  not  of  that  inexpressive  doll-like  character,  which  seems  to 
snirk  as  if  it  were  conscious  of  its  own  silly  prettiness ;  nor  has  she 
the  pouting  come-kiss-me  imder-lip  of  sealing-wax  hue  which  one  sees 
in  the  portraits  of  Lely  and  Kneller ;  but  while  in  the  animation  of  her 
looks  intelligence  seems  to  be  beaming  from  her  eyes,  enchantment 
appears  to  dwell  within  the  ruby  portals  of  her  mouth.  Its  very 
silence  is  eloquent,  for  her*s  are  the  lips  which  Apollo  loved  in  Da- 
phne, and  Cupid  in  his  Psyche, — which  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  have 
immortalised  in  marble,  and  which  immutable  Nature  still  produces 
when  she  is  in  her  happiest  and  most  graceful  moods.  Her's  is  the 
mouth,  in  short,  which,  to  use  an  appropriate  botanical  phrase,  con- 
ducts us  by  a  natural  and  delightful  inosculation  to  the  secood  division, 
or  rather  union  of  my  subject — Kissing. 

This  is  a  very  ancient  and  laudable  practice,  whether  as  a  mark  of 
respect  or  afiection.  The  Roman  Emperors  saluted  their  principal 
ofBcers  by  a  kiss ;  and  the  same  mode  of  congratulation  was  customary 
upon  every  promotion  or  fortunate  event.  Among  the  same  people, 
men  were  allowed  to  kiss  their  female  relations  on  the  mouth,  uiat 
they  might  know  whether  they  smelt  of  wine  or  not,  as  it  seems  those 
▼aunted  dames  and  damsels  were  apt  to  make  too  free  with  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  notwithstanding  a  prohibition  to  the  contrary. 
The  refinement  of  manners  among  these  classical  females  was  probably 
pretty  much  upon  a  par  with  that  depicted  in  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
where  Macheath  exclaims,  after  saluting  Jenny  Diver, — "  one  may 
know  by  your  kiss  that  your  gin  is  excellent.**  The  ancients  used  not 
only  to  kiss  their  dying  relations,  from  a  strange  notion  thai  they  should 
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inhale  the  departing  soul,*  but  repeated  die  sahltation  when  dead,  hf 
way  of  valediction  ;  and,  finally,  when  they  were  laid  upon  the  funerad 
pile.  There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
rather  salute  the  living  ;  and  I  even  carry  my  singularky  so  far  as  to 
prefer  the  sofk  lips  of  a  female,  to  that  mutual  presentation  of  brtalied 
chedra  to  which  one  is  subject  by  the  customs  of  France.  A  series  of 
essays  has  been  written  on  the  rational  recreation  of  kissing,  by  John 
Everard,  better  known  as  Johannes  Secundus,  the  author  of  the  Basia, 
'  whid)  has  the  disgrace  of  being  even  more  licentious  than  his  proto- 
types, Propertius  and  Catullus.  This  gentleman  held  the  same  situ- 
ation under  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  that  Gil  Bias  filled  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Granada ;  but  instead  of  devoting  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  homilies,  be  employed  himself  in  describing  kisses  of 
every  calibre,  from  the  counterpart  of  that  bestowed  by  Petrudiio 
upon  hit  bride,  who 

—  "  kiit  her  lips 

With  such  a  clamorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 

All  the  church  echo*d" 

to  the  fond  and  gentle  embrace  described  by  Milton,  when  Adam, 
gasing.upon  our  first  parent  in  the  delicious  bowers  of  Eden — 

"  in  delight 

Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms 
Smiled  with  superior  love,  as  Jupiter 
On  Juno  smiles,  when  he  impregns  the  clouds 
That  shed  May  flowers ;  and  p/ess'd  her  matron  lip 
With  kisses  pure.'* 
Old  Ben  Jonson,  unlike  Captain  Wattle,  preferred  the  t&ste  of  hia 
mtstreas's  lip  to  Silkry  or  Chateau-Mai^giuid,  for  which  we  have  the 
authiNrity  ^hia  well-known  song-;- 

"  Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup. 
And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine.' 
And  Anacreon  himself,  tippler  as  he  was,  did  not  relish  his  Chian, 
"  had  not  the  lips  of  love  first  touch'd  the  flowing  bowl."  The  poets  in 
general  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  **  lips  that  beauty 
hath  seldom  bless'd ;"  and  if  they  have  not  always  recorded  thia  fiu^t, 
they  were  probably  restrained  by  the  sanctitude  of  that  injunction 
which  oirders  us  not  to  kiss  and  tell.  Yet  there  ought  to  be  no  squeam- 
ishness  in  the  confession,  for  Nature  herself  is  ever  setting  us  examples 
of  cordiality  and  love,  without  the  least  affectation  of  secrecy — 

— — "  This  woody  realm 
Is  Cupid's  bower ;  see  how  the  trees  enwrcathe 
Their  arms  in  amorous  embraces  twined  1 
The  gugglings  of  the  rill  that  mns  beneath. 
Are  but  the  kisses  which  it  leaves  behind. 
While  softly  sighing  through  these  fond  retreats. 
The  wanton  wind  woos  eveiy  thing  it  meets." 
We  may  all  gaze  upon  the  scene,  when,  according  to  the  poet,. 

*'  The  far  horizon  kisses  the  red  sky," 
or  look  out  upon  the  ocean 

**  When  the  uplifted  waters  kiss  the  clouds." 


*  Plato  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  interchange  might  occur  among^  the 
living,  for  he  says  when  he  kisses  his  mistress, 

<<  My  soul  then  flutters  to  my  lip, 
Ready  to  fly  and  mix  with  thine."  ' 
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tliete  yihA  doubtleBs  an  open  footpadi  over  that  "  faeayen-kisaing  fatll/' 
whareon,  according  to  Shakspeare,  the  feathered  Mercury  alijB;hte4 ; 
and  there  were,  jprobably,  many  enamoured  wanderers  abroad  on  that 
tranquil  night  recorded  by  the  same  poet— 

''  When  the  sweet  wind  did  geutiy  kiss  the  tites^ 
And  they  did  make  no  Jioise/' 

Even  that  phlegmatic  compou 
IS  no  kissing,  indeed,  animate 
niendations;  but  ihere  is  a  n 
both,  against  which  I  beg  to  ei 
ceremony  of  a  man  made  in  Oc 
a  fellow  mortal  at  Court,  mere 
crown,  and  the  dispenser  of  ti 
sistent  beings  who  have  kissed 
Rome,  and  yet  boggled  at  peri 
of  the  Moon,  the  Brother  of  t 
Empire.  Instead  of  complain 
floor  before  such  an  august  per 
that  they  would  conjure  up  in  i 
indignities.  Rabelais,  when  h< 
accompanied  him.  to  Rome,  an 
the  Pope,  and  kissing  his  toe, 
round,  shut  the  door,  and  sc 
cardinal  asked  him  the  meanin^ 
Rabelais,  who  are  my  master, 
kissing  the  Pope's  foot,  I  coulc 
inony  that  was  probably  reserv( 


SONNET  * 

rnOM  THi  ITALlAW  OF  OJAMBATTISTA  PASTORTNl. 

Written  after  the  bombardment  of  Genoa  hj  Louis  XIV. 

My  Genoa,  if  I  view  with  tearless  eye 
Thy  beauteous  bosom  in  its  blood  bedew'd, 
'Tis  not  a  thankless  child's  ingratitude. 
But  that  my  stniM;ling  soul  denies  a  sigh. 

1  dory  in  thy  nlin'o  majesty. 
Stem  token  of  Ihy  counge  unsubdued ; 
Where'er  1  turn  I  see  thy  fragments  strew'd. 
And  in  thy  peril  read  thy  prowess  high. 

The  noblest  tnumph  is  to  suffer  well. 

And  nobly  hast  thou  iriumph'd  o'er  thy  foes 
In  that  immutable  tranmiillity ; 

Still  in  thine  honour'd  walls  may  Freedom  dwell ; 
Still  may'st  thou  proadly  say  amidst  thy  woes, 
"  Yes  1  wdcome  Ruin  ;  never  Slarery." 


♦  This  sonnet  is  cited  by  tbe  Edinburgh  Rtfdewcr  of  Mathbs'  work,  as  the  ancst 
I  the  italian  laaguage. 
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It  was  a  loydy  morning ;  a  remittance  had  arrived  in  the  yery  nicfc 
of  time ;  my  two  horses  were  in  estcellent  condition ;  and  I  resolTed^ 
widi  a  College  chum,  to  put  in  execution  a  long  concerted  scheme  f£ 
driving  to  London,  Tandem.  We  sent  our  horsai  forward,  got  others 
at  Camhridge,  and  tossing  algebra  and  Anaeharsis  '*  to  the  dogs»^ 
started  in  high  spirits. — We  ran  up  to  London  in  style — went  ball-pitdi 
to  the  play — and  after  a  quiet  breakfast  at  the  St.  James's,  set  out  with 
my  own  horses  upon  a  dashing  drive  through  the  w^est  end  of  the  town. 
\¥e  were  turning  down  the  Haymarket,  when,  whom,  to  my  utter  horror 
and  consternation,  should  I  see  crossing  to  meet  us,  but  my  old  warm- 
hearted, but  severe  and  peppery,  imcle,  Sir  Thomas f 

To  escape  was  impossible. — ^A  cart  before,  and  two  carriages  behind, 
made  us  stationary ;  and  I  mentally  resigned  all  idea  of  ever  succeeding 
to  his  five  Uiousand  per  annum.     Up  he  came.  '^  What !  can  I  believe 

my  eyes?  George?  what  the do  you  do  here?    Tandem  too,  by 

.  .**  ri  leave  blanks  for  the  significant  accompaniments  which 
d[ropp>ed  from  his  mouth,  like  pearls  and  rubies  in  the  fairy  tale,  when 
he  was  in  a  passion.)  "  I  have  it,"  thought  I,  as  an  idea  crossed  my 
mind  which  I  resolved  to  follow.  I  looked  right  and  lefl,  as  if  it  was 
not  possible  it  could  be  me  he  was  addressing. — ''  What!  you  don't 
know  me,  you  young  dog?  don't  know  your  own  uncle?  Why,  Sir, — 
in  the  name  of  common  sense — Pshaw !  youVe  done  with  that. — ^Why 

in name  an't  you  at  Cambridge  ?"  "  At  Cambridge,  sir?**  said  I. 

'''At  Cambridge,  sir,"  he' repeated,  mimicking  my  affected  astonish- 
ment ;  ''  why,  I  suppose  you  never  were  at  Cambridge !  Oh !  you  young 
npendthrift ;  is  this  the  manner  you  dispose  of  my  allowance  ?  Is  this 

the  way  you  read  hard?  You  young  profligate!  you  young you" — 

Seeing  he  was  getting  energetic,  I  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  a  scene ; 
and  resolved  to  drop  the  curtain  at  onoe.  "  Really,  sir,"  said  I,  with 
as  brazen  a  look  as  1  could  summon  upon  emergency,  ''  I  have  not  the 
lu>BOur  of  your  acquaintance" — ^His  large  eyes  assumed  a  foied  staxe 
of  astonishment^—"  I  must  confess  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. 
Excuse  me,  but,  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  saw  you  before." — ^A  tor- 
rent, I  perceived,  was  coming. — "  Make  no  apologies,  diey  are  un- 
necessary. Your  next  rencontre  will,  I  hope,  be  more  fortunate; 
(hough  your  finding  your  country  cousin  in  London  is  like  looking  for 
a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay. — Bye  bye,  old  buck."  The  cart  was  re- 
moved, and  I  drove  off;  yet  not  w^iout  seeing  him,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage  half  fi-ightful  half  ludicrous,  toss  his  hat  on  the  ground,  and 
hearing  him  exclaini — *'  He  disowns  me !  the  jackuiapes !  disowns  hia 
own  uncle,  by  — : — ." 

Poor  Philip  Chichester's  look  of  amazem^t  at  this  finished  stroke  of 
impudence  is  present,  at  this  instant,  to  my  memory.  I  think  I  see  hia 
&ce,  which  at  no  period  had  more  expression  than  a  turnip,  assume 
that  air  of  a  pensive  simpleton,  (Twn  mouton  qui  rtce^  which  he  so  often 
and  so  successfully  exhibited  over  an  incomprehensible  problem  in 
«  Principia."  "  Well!  you've  done  it.— -Dirfied  completely.  What 
could  induce  you  to  be  such  a  blockhead  ?"  said  he.  "  The  fhrnOy  of 
Ae  Blockheads,  my  dear^Phil,"  I  renlie4,  «'  is  fhr  too  creditably  eat». 
bJished  in  society  to  render  their  alliance  disgracefiil.     I  'in  proud  te 
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bdo&ff  to  to  preYailing  a  party."  ^  Priunr !  this  is  no  time  for  Joking. 
What^a  to  be  done?"  *'  Why,  when  does  a  man  wapt  a  joke,  Phil,  but 
when  he 's  in  trouble?  However,  adieu  to  badinage^  and  hey  for  Cam- 
bridge instantly."  «*  Cambridge^  "  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — not 
a  moment  to  be  lost.  My  uncle  will  post  there  with  four  horses  in- 
stantly ;  and  my  only  chance  of  avoiding  that  romantic  misfortune 
of  being  cut  off  with  a  shilling,  is  to  be  there  before  him/' 

Without  settling  our  bill  at  the  inn,  or  making  a  single  arrangement, 
we  dashed  back  to  Cambridge.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  mental 
anxiety  I  endured  on  my  way  there.  Every  thing  was  against  us*  A 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  in  the  night,  and  the  roads  were  wretched.  The 
traces  broke — turnpike  gates  were  shut— droves  of  sheep  and  carts  im- 
peded our  progress ; — ^but  in  spite  of  all  these  obtaqles,  we  reached  the 

college  in  less  than .  six  hours.     "  Has  Sir  Thomas been  here  V* 

said  I  to  the  porter  with  an  agitation  I  could  not  conceal*  *'  No,  sir." 
Phil  ^*  thanked  God,  and  took  courage."  **  If  he  does,  tell  him  so  and 
so,"  said  I,  giving  veracious  Thomas  his  instructions,  ^nd  putting  a 
guinea  into  his  hand  to  sharpen  his  memory.  *'  Phil,  my  dear  fellow, 
don't  shew  your  face  out  of  college  for  this  fortnight.  You  twigf  God 
bless  you." — 1  had  barely  time  to  get  to  my  own  room,  to  have  my  toga 
and  trencher  beside  me,  Newton  and  Aristotle  before  me,  optics,  me- 
chanics, and  hydrostatics,  strewed  around  in  learned  confusion,  when 
my  unde  drove  up  to  the  gate. 

"  Porter,  I  wish  to  see  Mr. ,"  said  he ;   "  is  he  in  his  rooms?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  take  a  heap  of  books  there  ten  minutes  ago." 
This  was  not  the  first  bouncer  the  Essence  of  Truth,  as  Thomas  was 
known  through  colle^,  had.  told  for  me ;  nor  thc^last  he  got  well  paid 
for.  "Ay!  very  likely*  Reads  very  hard,  I  dare  say?"  "  l^o 
doubt  of  that,  I  believe,  Sir,"  said  Tlipmas,  as  boldjas  brass..  *;  You 
audacious  fellow!  how  dare  you  look  in  my  face  and  tell  me  such. a 
deliberate  falsehood?  You  know  he's  not  in  college!"  *'  Not  in  college! 

sir,  as  I  hope "  "  None  of  your  hopes  or  fears  to  me.    Shew  melus 

rooms. :-If  two  hours  ago  I  did  not  see .     See  liim,: — yes,  IVe  se^ 

him,  and  he's  seen  the  last  of  me." 

He  had  now  reached  my  rooms ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  his  look  of 
astonishment,  of  amazement  bordering  on  incredulity,  when  I  .calmly 
came  forward,  took  his  hand,  and  welcomed  him  to  Cambridge.  *\M^ 
dear  Sir,  how  are  you?  What  lucky  wind  has  blown  you  Sere?" 
— "What,  George!  who — ^w^lai — ^why — I  can't  believe  my  eyes!"^r- 
**  How  happy  I  am  to  see  you!"  I  continued;  "  How  kind  of  .you  to 
come!  How  well  you 're  looking!" — "How  people  may  he  deceived! 
My  dear  George,  (speaking  rapidly,)  I  met  a  fellow,  .in  a  tandem,  in 
the  Haymarket,  so  like  you,,  in  every  particular,,  that  J  hailed  him  at 
oDce.  The  puppy  disowned  ipe — affected  to  cut  a  joke — ^nd  drove 
off.  Never  was  I  more  taken  off  my  stijts!.  I  came  down,  directly, 
with  four  post-horses,  to  tell  your  Tutor;  to  tell  the  Master;  to  tdl 
all  the  College,  that  I  would  have  nothinff  more  to  do  with  you;  that 
1  would  be  responsible  for  your  debts  no  longer;  to  inclose  ^ou  fifty 
pounds,  and  disown  you  for  ever." — "  My  dear  Sir,  how  smgular!" 
— "  Singular !  I  wonder  at  perjury  no  longer,  for  my  part.  I  would 
have  ffone  into  any  court  of  justice,  and  have  taken  my  oath  it  was 
you.    I  never  saw  such  a  likeness.     Your  father  ana  the  fellow 
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mother  wejce  acquainted,  or  Tm  mitt|Jcen.  The  air,  the  hei|^  jjfe 
voice ;  all  but  tlie  manner,  and  damme,  that  was  not  yours.  No — go, 
you  never  would  have  treated  your  old  uncle  ao.'' — "  Hqw  rc|oiced  I 
am,  that — - — **  "  Rejoiced!  so  am  I.  I  would  not  but  have  been 
undeceived  for  a  thousand  guineas.  Nothing  but  seeing  you  here  so 
quiet,  so  studious,  surrounded  by  problems,  would  have  convinced  me. 
Ecod !  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  was  startled.  I  had  been  told  some  queer 
storks,  to  be  sure,  about  your  Cambridge  etiquette.  I  heard  that 
two  Cambridge  m^,  one  of  St.  John's,  the  other  of  Trinity,  had  met 
on  the  top'  of  Vesuvius,  and  that  though  they  knew  each  other  by 
si^ht  and  reputation,  yet  never  having  been  formally  introduced,  like 
two  simpletons  they  looked  at  each  other  in  silence,  and  led  the 
mountain  separately  and  without  speaking ; — and  that  cracked  fellow- 
commoner.  Meadows,  had  shewn  me  a  caricature,  taken  from  the  life, 
representing  a  Cambridge  mf n  drowning,   and  another  gownsman 

•  standing  on  the  brink,  escclaimixig,  *  Ohl  that  I  had  had  die  hoooor  of 
being  introduced  to  that  man,  mat  I  might  have  taken  the  liberty  of 

saving  him!'     But,  ^ it,  thought  I,  he  never  would  cany  it  so  £u- 

with  his  owp  nncle!-*-!  never  heard  your  fkther  was  a  gay  man,"  con' 

tinned  he,  musing ;  "  yet,  as  you  sit  in  that  light,  the  likeness  is ** 

I  moved  instantly — *^  But  it's  impossible,  you  know,  it's  impossible. 
Come,  my  dear  fellow,  come ;  I  must  get  some  dinner.  Who  coald 
he  be?    Never  were  two  pe<^le  so  alike!" 

We  dined  at  the  inn,  and  spent  the  evening  together ;  and  instead  of 

.  the  fifty,  the  *^  lastj^fiy"  he  generously  gave  me  a  draft  for  three 
times  the  amount.  He  left  Cambridge  the  next  morning,  and  his  last 
words  were,  as  he  entered  hb  carriage,  "  My  brother  was  a. handsome 
man;  and  there  wa«  a  Lady  Somebody,  who,  the  world  said,  was  partial 
to  him.  She  may  have  a  son.  Most  surprising  likeness.  Crod  bless 
you!  Read  hard«  you  young  dog ;  remember.  Like  as  two  brothenl" 
1  never  saw  him  «gain. 

His  death,  which  happened  a  few  months  afterwards,  in  consequeiice 
of  his  being  ^  in  a  bet,  contracted  when  he  was  a  "  little  elevatod,** 
left  me  the  heir  to  his  fine  estate ;  I  wish  I  could  fidd,  to  hm  many  mid 
noble  virtues.  I  do  not  attempt  to  palliate  deception.  It  is  always 
criminal.  But,  I  am  sure,  no  severity,  no  reprimand,  no  teproaches, 
would  have  had  half  the  effect  which  his  kindness,  his  confidence,  and 
his  generosity  wrought  on  me.  It  reformed  me  tlioroughly^  and  at 
once,  I  did  not  see  London  again  till  I  had  graduated :  and  if  my 
degree  was  unaccompanied  by  bnlliant  honours,  it  did  not  disgrace  my 
Uncle's  liberality  or  his  name.  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  our 
last  interview ;  but  I  never  reflect  on  it  without  pain  and  plaaaure-^ 

r,  that  our  last  intercourse  on  earth  should  have  been  walked  hf 
grossest  deception;  and  pleasure,  that  the  aerioua  rofiectione  it 
awakened  cured  me  for  ever  of  all  wish  to  deceive^  and  mpdfi  the  opan 
and  straightforward  path  of  liie,  that  of 

Ak  ou>  Svqdbbt« 
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PORTKAIT    OF    A    SEPTUAOBNARY .♦ 

I  BATB  recorded  the  fdeasnre  of  being  a  father ;  caadour  obliges  roe 
to  mention  soae  of  its  anaojances.  My  son  grew  up  widi  a  decided 
^predilection  for.that  profession  w&ioh  I  hwfe  ever  held  In  deep  abhor- 
rence—the  Army.  Habituated,  as  I  haye  said,  to  look  at  .men  and 
actions  in  the  abstract  and  elemental,  I  could  notsee  why  gold  lace  and 
feathers,  and  scarlet  eloth  and  music,  should  so  daazle  and  stoa  me  to 
all  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  as  to  make  me  respect  the  man  who 
would  hirehimself  asa  trader  in  blood.  Such  persons,  I  may  be  tok]» 
are  necessary ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  my  son  in  the  occt^tion. 
The  Army  wUl  excuse  me  :*-they  have  ^m  adnnration  of  a  thoughtless 
world,  anid  may  well  despise  the  crassy  notions  of  a  fentastical  old  man, 
who  cannot  see  any  power  of  absolution  either  in  a  Pope  or  a  gold 
jepanlette.— My  youngster  was  reasoned  out  of  this  boyish  hankering; 
but,  alas !  his  second  choice  still  was  umsongenial  with  my  wishes,  for 
heaoffir  selected  the  fiar.  My  notions,  I  am  aware,  are  i^Murd,  un* 
jnawnwable,  preposterous;  but  that  I  might  venerate  at  least  dne  indivi- 
^hial  of  thiafHTofession,  I  have  been  all  my  life  looking  for  the  advent 
of  s«ne  conscientious  barrister,  who  should  scrupulou^y  refuse  a  brief, 
nnless  the  cause  of  hia  client  at  least  wore  the  aj^pearanoe  of  honesty 
and  justice ;  who  should  exert  his  skill  and  doquence  in  redressing 
the  injured,  and  releasing  the  unwary  from  die  traps  and  fetters  of  the 
law,  while  he  lefl  knaves  and  robbers  to  its  merited  inflictions.  How 
can  I  respect  a  being,  the  confidant,  perhi^,  of  malefactors,  who 
will  torture  his  ingenuity,  and  wrest  the  statute-book,  to  screen  diem 
ftom  punishment  and  tnm  them  loose  upon  society  for  firesh  oflfences  ; 
— ^who  wHl  hire  out  his  taients  to  overreach  the  innocent,  to  deifraad 
tiie  orphan,  to  impoverish  the  widow  ?-i-who  with  a  counterfeit  eamest- 
neas,  will  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  make  solemn  asseverations, 
every  one  of  which  he  knows  to  be  felse ;  and  for  another  two  or  three 
guibaas,  will  on  the  same  dany  take  the  opposite  side,  and  widi  the 
same  vehemence  maintain  facts  and  reasoning  diametrically  the  reverse  ? 
It  most  be  as  difficult  to  render  this  practice  consistent  with  a  Dmily 
ciamdonr  and  honourable  sense  of  the  importance  of  truth,  as  to  prevent 
the  aysteoi  of  quibbling,  chicanery,  and  hair-splitting  from  being  de- 
atruetive  of  all  enlarged  and  oomprdiensive  views.  We  all  know  iJiere 
are  exceptions,  but  in  the  aggr^;ate  I  am  afraid,  moreover,  that  tiie 
**  honourable  profession"  is  not  so  independent  as  could  be  wished. 
They  sell  themselves  in  retail  to  their  clients,  and  by  wholesale  to 
govBrmnent  whenever  die  minister  has  a  mind  to  bait  a  trap  fer  rats. 
— Worldly  ideas  of  the  gentflity  of  a  profession,  or  the  chances  of  ad- 
vancement in  it,  blinded  me  not.  Perhaps  I  did  not  render  sufficient 
homage  to  the  necessary  modificadons  of  society — ^by  raising  my  views 
to  the  eontemplation  <»  manin  his  elements  I  overlooked  his  accidents, 
and  all  the  paltry  distinctions  of  human  insdtution.  A  man  of  honour 
<Mr  talent  has  always  been  welcome  to  my  hand  and  my  table,  and  I 
have  felt  no  horrors  if  he  were  of  a  vulvar  trade,  or  even  wore  a  shabby 
coat.  Far  from  seeking  birth  and  rank,  I  have  been  rather  prejudiced 
against  their  possessors,  deeming  it  difficult  for  such  persons  to  over- 

*  Condttded  from  page  307. 
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come  the  sedudioni  of  their  education.  The  spoilt  children  of  Fortiuie^ 
like  those  of  the  nursery,  are  apt  to  be  very  empty,  very  arrogant,  and 
very  pffensire. — No : — I  would  neither  have  my  son  live  upon  the  blood 
and  misery,  nor  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  species.  I  would 
neither  have  him  &wn  upon  a  general,  nor  truckle  to  a  judge^  nor  least 
a  lawyer.  I  made  him  a  farmer,  that  most  ancient  and  honounMe  of 
all  professions.  I  made  him  independent  of  all  the  world,  and  luddiiw 
•him  look  only  to  the  universal  mother,  Earth,  who,  like  the  xnaternm 
pelican,  feeds  her  ofispring  from  her  torn  bosom,  I  taught  liim  to  sup- 
port himself  by  ministering  to  the  comfort,  enjoyment,  and  support  of 
others.  Of  the  pressure  to  which  agricultuiists  have  been  subjected 
he  has  cheerfully  borne  his  portion : — he  is  not  rich,  but  he  is  virtuous, 
he  is  happy,  and  above  all,  he  is  independent 

The  holy  vessel  of  the  Athenians,  during  a  course  of  seven  hundred 
vears,  had  been  so  often  rebuilt,  that  some  of  their  sophists  maintained 
It  was  no  longer  the  same  ship,  and  frequently  used  it  as  an  illuatratmo 
in  discussing  the  question  of  personal  identity.  I  myself 'both  in  body 
and  mind,  had  undergone  such  a  total  replacement  of  feelings  and 
ideas  in  my  little  existence  of  threescore  years,  that  I  was  inclmed  to 
think  myself  a  different  personage  altogether  from  the  short<^«ighted 
youth,  who  considered  forty  as  a  grave  paternal  age,  and  connected 
sixty  with  nothing  but  ideas  of  decrepitude  and  decay.  .  I  remember 
when  I  diought  that  the  consciousness  of  getting  old  and  approaching 
the  edge  of  the  dread  abyss,  must,  at  the  former  age,  begin  to  dim  the 
sunshine  of  existence,  and  at  the  latter  be  sufficient  to  overcloud  and 
darken  all  its  enjoyments.  These  spectres  of  fancy  vanished  asl  came 
near  them.  At  forty  I  set  myself  down  for  a  young;  man :  and  finding 
myself  at  sixty  hale,  hearty,  and  happy,  able  to  dig  in  my  gazden, 
enjoy  literature  and  the  arts,  and  cultivate  the  Muse  with  a  keener 
reUsh  of  existence  than  ever,  I  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  dus  was 
the  real  meridian  and  zenith  of  human  life.  Children,  when  first  diey 
ride  in  a  carriage,  imagine  that  the  trees  and  houses  are  nsoving  on 
while  they  are  stationary ;  and  in  like  manner  I  could  see  phunfy 
enough  the  ravages  of  time  imon  my  contemporaries,  and  observe  that 
they  were  getting  oa,  while  I  n&yself  seemed  to  have  been  stnnding 
still,  and  at  some  loss  to  account  for  all  my  old  friends  runnii^a-head 
of  me.  This  is  another  illustration  of  that  benignant  proviston  of  na» 
ture,  which  will  not  suffer  even  our  self-love  to  be  wounded,  and 
equalises  the  happiness  of  life's  varioua  stages,  by  making  even  die 
foibles  of  age  minister  to  iu  enjoyments.  Whether  or  not  this  happy 
self-delusion  retained  its  power  at  a  more  advanced  period  will  be 
seen  as  I  proceed  to  that  portion  of  my  life  which  extends 

From  Sixtj/  to  'Seventy, 
The  over-weening  and  somewhat  triumphant  estimate  which  1  had 
formed  of  my  threerscore  meridian  was  slightly  checked,  by  ray  hear* 
ing  one  friend  whisper  to  another  at  a  dinner-party — "  Old  W be- 
gins to  twaddle;  he  has  told  us  that  story  half  a  dozen  times  lately." 

out  W !  that  amen  "  stuck  in  my  throat ;"  it  threatened  my  seuth^ 

and  savoured  of  th^. Azimuth.  iSir  times  tool  I  protest  it  was  b«t 
three,  but  that  I  confess  was  twice  too  much.  My  memory  certainly 
had  lost  a  portion  of  its.  tenacity ;  and  unless  I  could  retain  impressions 
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long  emmgh  to  allow  tfadm  to  strike  root,  they  qaickly  withered  awayi 
in  which  emergency  I  was,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  trade  upon  my  yonth^ 
iiil  capital  of  anecdotes.  This  defect  I  endeavoured' to  remedy  h^  k 
common-place  book ;  for  if  I  forced  myself  to  remember  one  thing  I 
not  infrequently  forgot  another.  It  appeared  as  if  thechamber  of  the 
brain  were  full,  and  coald  only  accommodate  new  tenants  by  ejecting 
the  old  ones.  When  thus  reminded  of  my  repetition  of  the  same  story 
to  the  same  party,  1  instantly  recalled  the  fact,  which  proves  that  my 
offence  was  a  want  of  recollection  rather  than  of  memory,  a  distinc- 
tion not  always  attended  to.  One,  however,  is  often  the  precursor  of 
the  other.  Considering  that  novelty  has  generally  been  deemed  a  ne- 
cessary ingredient  in  Uie  production  of  laughter,  I  have  been  some- 
times astonished  at  the  punctual  burst  with  which  my  old  bon^mots 
were  invariably  followed  up  by  myself,  even  when  others  have  ob- 
served a  provoking  gravity  ;  and  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether 
it  were  habit,  or  sympathy  with  my  first  enio3rmel[it  of  the  joke  awaken- 
ing «  kind  of  posthumous  echo.  At  all  events  I  set  a  good  example ; 
if  others  would  not  follow  it,  more  shame  for  them. 

My  communion  with  nature  in  the  beauty  of  her  extehial  forms,  far 
from  diminishing  at  diis  period,  became  every  year  Aiore  intense  and 
exquisite,  heightening  by  reflection  my  relish  for  the  wOrks  of  art ; 
but  1.  observed  that  in  the  latter  my  eye  derived  its  principal  gratifica- 
tion from  gracefulness  of  figure  and  outline,  rather  than  from  compo- 
siticMit  colouring,  or  scientific'  display.  Thus  I  preferred  statuary  to 
painting,  as  it  suffered  my  attention  to  feed  without  interruption  upon 
the  harmonioas  proportions  and  symmetry  of  the  great  goddess  ;  and 
in  the  graphic  art  I  found  more  delight  in  a  single  drawing  of  the  divine 
Rajrfiael,  than  in  all  the  hues  of  Titian  and  the  colonrists,  or  all  the 
patient  elaboration  of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  miniaturists.  In  my 
love  x>f  nature  I  felt  jealous  of  the  artist  beyond  mere  fidelity  of  form 
(I  speak  principally  of  figures);  and  in  engraving,  where  there  is  no 
colour  to  compensate  for  alienating  the  eye,  I  deetnedthat  style  the  best 
whieh  is. confined  to  outline.  Some  of  the  commoner  productions  of 
this^ort  are  gfflfterally  lying  on  my  table,  and  I  find  undiminished  de- 
light in  the  French  Cupid  and  Psyche  fVom  the  paintings  of  Raphael's 
pupils,'  Hope!s  costumes  6f  the  Ancients,  etchings  of  th6  Elgin  Mar- 
bles, IUtdi*s  Faustua,  and  other  similar  productions.  Genierally  speak- 
ing, artists  and  professors  appear  to  me  to  acquire  a  fadse  artificial 
taste,  whidi,  overlooking  the  simple  and  natural,  makes  difficulty  of 
execution  the  test  of  excellence ;  a  mistake  extending  firom^  painters 
and  sculptors  down  to  opera-danoers  and  musicians. 

My  mind  is  less  excursive  than  it  was ;  it  required  less  excitement^ 
and  is  satisfied  with  less  nutriment,  preserving,  in  its  mystic  union 
with  the  body,  a  consentaneous  adaptation  ;  for  though  I  walk  or  ride 
out  whenever  the  weadier  permits,  1  can  no  longer  exercise  my  limbs 
as  1  was  wont.  A  sunny  sear  in  my  garden  begins  to  be  preferred  to 
my  old  grey  mare.  I  sit  there  sometimes  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
think  that  I  am  thinking,  but  I  find  that  the  hour  has  passed  away  in 
a  dreamy  indistinctness — a  sort  of  half-consciousness,  sufficient  for 
enjo3rnient,  though  incapable  of  definition.  These  waking  dreams  may 
be  a  resource  of  nature  for  recruiting  the  mind,  as  I  haVe  always  found 
mane  more  vigorous  and  active  afler  such  indulgence. 
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Th*e  is  <we  cilamity  to  whiofi  ^^e  aeeios  inmkMj^exfmtd — the 
jdrofmi^g  off  into  the  grave,  of  our  early  friedds  and  aatockites,  m 
we  advance  towards  the  final  bourne,  and  seem  to  haive  moat  need  of 
their  social  offices.  But  Nature,  ever  on  the  watdi  to  provide  adb- 
stitutes  for  our  deprivations,  while  she  blunts  our  aympathias  in  this 
direction,  quickens  them  in  another,  by  raising  up  a  new  circle  of  fineods 
in  our  children  and  grand^ildren,  less  sul]|ect  to  the  invasion  of 
death,  and  better  qualified  by  attachment  aad  gratitude  to  nnniaiBr  to 
the  wants  oif  th^  heart.  These  are  the  aflfections  that  garland  it  with 
the  buds  and  blossoms  of  a  second  q^ring ;  these  aie  ihe  hdy  band 
whose  miraculous  touch  can  bid  the  thorn  of  mortality,  like  tiMt  of 
Glastonbury,  break  forth  into  flowers  even  in  the  Chnstmas  of  our 
days.  This  is  the  cup  of  joy  thait  contains  the  sole  otfrafm  foUMt^ 
the  geaimine  eBxir  viiw  that  can  renovate  our  youth,  and  endow  us  with 
a  porpetuity  oi  pleasure. 

In  my  former  solitary  wanderings  and  oontenmlatioiis  of  nirtnre,  1 
had  delighA^d  to  let  my  imagination  embody  forth  the  dreams  of 
Grecian  mythology  and  foble;  to  metamorphose  the  landscape  that 
surrounded  me  to  the  mountains  and  dells  of  Arcadia  and  Tl»essaly ; 
to  people  the  woods  and  waters  with  nymphs,  fiiuns.  Dryads,  Oreads, 
and  Nereids ;  losing  m3rself  in  classical  recollections,  and  biddiing  diem 
occasionally  minister  to  the  inspirations  of  the  muse.  But  the  charms 
of  rural  scenery  now  kindled  in  my  bosom  a  higher  and  a  holier  senti- 
ment. I  locked  out  upon  the  beautiful  earth,  clothed  in  yerdure  and 
fostqoned  with  flowers,  upon  the  gloricHis  aU-viviffing  sun,  i^ion  the 
great  waters  bounding  in  unerring  obedi^ioe  to  the  moon,  and  mto  the 
blue  depths  of  heaven,  until  I  stood,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Omnipotent  Unseen ;  my  senses  drank  in  the  landscape  till  they  became 
inebriated  with  delight ;  I  seemed  interfused  with  nature ;  a  foeling  of 
umversal  love  fell  u^n  my  heart,  aad  in  the  sufiusion  of  ks  mot 
gratitude  and  adoration  I  experienced  a  living  apotheosis,  being  in 
spirit  E^pt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  even  as  Elijali  was  in  the  Seah. 
Bold  romantic  scenary  was  not  essential  to  the  awakening  of  Uus  en- 
thusiasm ;  it  has  sprung  up  amid  my  own  fidds ;  and  in  the  study  of 
botany,  to  which  I  have  always  been  attached,  die  dissection  of  a 
flower  has  been  sufiicient  to  call  it  forth,  though  in  a  minor  desgree. 
All  nature,  in  &ct,  is  imbued  with  this  sentiment,  for  every  thing  is 
beautifal,  and  every  thinf  attests  the  omnipresence  of  Divine  love ; 
but  grand  combinations  will,  of  course,  condense  and  eaudt  the  feeling. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  can  still  mlk  miles  to  enjoy  a  fine  prospect ;  I  oftoi 
get  up  to  see  the  sun  rise,  and  I  rarely  suflfor  it  io  set,  on  a  Inright 
evening,  without  recreating  my  e^es  widi  its  parting  glottea.  I  can 
now  feel  the  spirit  i|i  which  the  dymg  Rousseau  desired  to  be^wlieeled 
to  the  window,  that  he  might  once  more  enjoy  this  suWme  flpeeta<^ 

How  often,  in  my  younger  days,  have  I  repeated  the  wetl-loKvwn 
lines  of  Dryden. 

"  Stranee  cozens^e  !  none  would  live  past  years  again^ 
Yet  ah  hope  pleasure  fironi  what  still  remain. 
And  from  the  dre^  of  Kfe  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  would  not  give : 
I  'm  tired  of  toihiig  for  this  chymac  gold. 
Which  fools  us  youog»  and  beggars  us  when  old.'^ 
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r'  I  ^ve  lived  to  dii^rDve  th^.  I  toouU  live^  pi^  years  ^g^f  but  it 
should  be  the  latter,  not  the  fonner  portioa,  &>r  the  jourr^t  qfmy  lifis, 
as  it  approaches  the  gK^st  pceaa  of  eternity,  ni&s  soiootber  and  dearer 
than  in  its  fir^t  out^gushing.  Like  Job's,  my  latter  days  have  been  the 
most  fully  blessed.  I  am  now  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  bating  the 
loss  of  a  few  tee^,  and  some  other  inevitable  effects  of  age  vq^n  my 
person,  I  still  possess  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sanoj  and  '*  bate  no  jot 
of  heart  or  hope."  My  jovumey  icom  sixty  to  seventy  has  been  as 
delightful  as  th^  from  forty  to  sixty  %  nor  do  I  anticipate  any  futqre 
disa^ointmei^t  should  it  be  extended  to  eighty,  for  my  confidence  in 
nature's  substitutions  and  benignant  provisions  is  boundless.  Had  she 
.  fixed  a  century  as  the  impassable  boundary  of  life,  we  might  feel 
some  annoyance  aiid  apprj^ension  as  we  approached  it;  but  by 
,  leaving  it  ui^etermined,  ^e  lias,  to  a  certwi  extent,  made  us  hnmor- 
tal  in  our  own  belief,  for  Hope  is  illimitable.  I  ofWn  catch  myself 
anxiously  inquiring  of  what  cUsease  my  seniors  have  died,  as  if  their 
disappearance  at  eighty  or  ninety  were  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
things,  and  attributable  to  accident. — ^*  The  shortness  of  human  life," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  '*  has  afforded  as  many  arguments  to  the  voluptuary 
as  the  moralist."  How  operative  then  must  it  be  with  me  who  am 
anxious  to  combine  both  tendencies,  aad  be  considered  a  moral  volup- 
tuary, or,  in  other  words,  a  philosopher,  not  a  follower  of  Aristippus, 
or  disciple  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  devoted  to  worldly  and  sensual  de- 
lights under  which  die  soul  *'  embodies  and  embrutes ;"  but  as  a  pupil 
•  of  the  much  misunderstood  and  calumniated  Epicurus,  cultnrating  m- 
tellectual  enioyments,  and  holding  pleasure  to  be  dbe  chief  good,  and 
virtue  the  dbief  pleasure.  These  are  tlie  laudable  delights  to  whidi  I 
feel  a  new  stimulant  from  considering  the  shortness  of  my  remaining 
career ;  and  whether  its  termiiiation  be  near  or  distant,  these  enjoy- 
ments will,  I  verily  believe,  accompany  me  to  the  last,  and  enable  me 
to  fan,  liJ(e  Csesar,  in  a  becoming  and  decent  attitude. 

I  have  just  laid  down  Wordsworth's  Excmrsiim,  which  I  have  been 
readinff  in  the  fields.  How  beautiful  is  the  evening!  The  ground  is 
atrewed  with  dead  leaves,  whic^  the  wind  has  blown  up  into. Utile  heaps 
like  graves ;  autumn  has  spread  her  vari-coloured  mantle  over  tiiose 
which  st31  flutter  on  Uie  trees,  some  of  which,  crisp  ^and  red,  tinkle  in 
the  air;  while  from  the  chesnuts  over  my  head  a  large  russet  lea^  flk^ 
ting  from  time  to  time  b^ore  my  eyes,  or  frdling  at  my  feet,  seems  to 

J>ronounce  a  silent  **  memento  mori"  The  sun  is  rapidl;^  sinking  down, 
eaving  the  valley  before  me  in  shade,  while  the  woods  that  clothe  the 
hill  upon  my  left,  suffused  with  rosy  light,  but  tranquil  and  motionless, 
seem  as  if  they  reposed  in  the  flush  of  sleep.  Three  horses,  unyoked 
from  the  plough,  are  crossing  ^e  field  towards  their  stable,  and  the 
crows  that  have  been  following  the  furrow,  retire  cawing  to  their  nests, 
while  a  flock  of  Aeep,  attei^ed  by  the  shepherd  and  his  dog,  are 
dowly  wiididrawiiig  to  the  fold.  Every  thing  seems  to  InreaSba  of 
death, — to  remind  me  that  my  sun  too  is  setting,  and  thatlmust  shortly 
l^o  to  my  long  home,  for  ttue  night  is  approaching.  And  here,  me- 
thinks,  if  my  ^[^int^  time  were  come,  with  the  grass  for  my  bed  <^ 
death,  the  earth  and  sky  sole  witnesses  of  my  exit,  I  could  contentedly 
conunit  my  last  teeatji  to  the  air,  that  it  might  be  wafred  to  Him  who 
gave  it. 
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Life  18  at  all  times' precariom;^ — ^there  are  but  a  few  fSset  of  eardi 
between  the  stoutest  of  as  and  the  grave,  and  at  my  age  we  should  not 
be  too  sanguine  in  our  calculations ;  yet,  if  I  were  to  judge  from  my 
own  unbroken  health  and  inward  feelings,  as  well  as  from  the  opiniom 
of  others  more  competent  to  pronounce,  I  have  yet  ten  years  at  least, 
perhaps  many  more,  of  happiness  in  store  for  me.  Should  the  former 
period  be  consumn^ited,  I  pledge  myself  again  to  commune  with  the 
public.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  I  may,  perluipfi,  be  enabled  to  realize 
the  wish  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter,  who  naif  an  hour  before  his 
death  exclaimed,  '*  Had  I  a  pen,  and  Were  able  to  write,  I  would 
describe  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  to  die."  In  eidier  alterna- 
tive, gentle  reader,  if  my  example  shall  have  assisted  in  teaching  thee 
how  to  live  grateful  and  happy,  and  to  ^ok  upon  death  with  resigna- 
tion, the  object  of  this  memoir  will  be  attained,  and  thou  wilt  have  no 
cause  to  r^^t  perusing  this  sketch  of 

A  Sbptvaoeitakt. 


MAY. 

It  Ver  et  Venai  et  Venerii  pnentintiuf  ante 

Phmataf  rraditur  Zephyrut  vestigia  propter  i 

Flora  qaibiis  Mater  prsftpergens,  ante  viai 

Cuncta  coloribus  egregiia  et  odoribus  opplet. — LucasT. 

How  delightful  is  the  opening  of  May,  bringing  wkh  it  the  moat 
delicioas  sensations,  overflowing  with  sweets,  and  inAising  through  ril 
nature  a  freshness  and  vitality  perceived  at  no  other  period  of  the  year. 
Summer  may  possess-  attractions  of  a  more  flaunting  character,  and 
autumn  may  proffer  iu  matured  fmiu  and  wealthy  harvests ;  but  to  those 
who  have  a  keen  peroeption  of  natural  beauty,  and  a  sympathy  with 
the  vivid  impressions  spring  produces  on  the  mind,  what  can  be  more 
iprateful  than  the  Moovat^  appearance-  of  nature,  and  the  elasticity 
and  exhilaration  of  fceliag  experienced  at  the  beginning  of  this  mont^ 
of  fruition,  pregnant  «s  it  is  with  light,  pleasure,  and  lovelinesa  ?  The 
douds,  no  longer  black,  and  hurried  across  the  &ce  of  heaven  by  storms, 
are  like  fleeces  of  snowy  whiftedess  enamelled  upon  the  etensal  asure, 
•etting  ofl^  and  not  sullying  the  purity  of  its  serene  hue.  The  noh 
braeaes, 

**  ZephjTT  with  Aurora  playing,'' 

bear  *'  buxom  health"  and  joyousness  on  their  wings.      The   birds 
sing  their  sweetest  notes. 

The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing. 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring. 
And  float  amid  the  liquia  noon. 

The  early  flowers,  **  the  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primfoae,"  de- 
corate the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  verdure,  rich  m  coknir,  refj^aiied 
with  frequent  showers,  and  not  yet  imbrowned  by  the  aommer  ana, 
may  be  contemplated  in  all  iu  variety  of  tinge.  Creation  secma  to 
have  arisen  from  the  dead,  all  is  being — instinct  with  life  and  motioik 
Love  also  awakes  at  this  genial  season, «  CamBBgham  pleasiiif^  1 
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.   Prom  ihe  weti  at  it  wanumly  blows. 

Fond  21epbyr  caresses  the  vioe ; 
The  bee  steals  a  kiss  from  the  rose. 

And  willows  and  woodbines  entwine : 
The  pinks  by  the  rivulet  side. 

That  border  the  vernal  alcove. 
Bend  downward  to  kiss  the  soil  tide : 

For  May  is  the  mother  of  Love. 

Mat  tinges  the  butterfly's  wing. 

He  flutters  in  bridal  array ; 
And  if  the  wing'd  foresters  sing 

The  music  is  taught  them  by  May. 
The  stock-dove^  remise  with  her  mate. 

Conceals  her  fond  bliss  in  the  grove. 
And,  murmuring,  seems  to  repeat, — 

*'That  May  is  the  mother  of  Love." 

Solomon  also  says,  '*  The  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone* 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.''  To  all  con- 
versant with  the  writings  of  the  poets,  striking  descriptions  of  the  sea* 
son  must  be  familiar.  Milton  makes  the  most  heavenly  dime  to  con- 
sist of  an  "  eternal  spring" — 

The  birds  their  quire  apply ;  airs,  vernal  airs, . 

Breathing  the  smell  of  neld  and  grove,  attune 

The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 

Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  hours  in  dance. 

Led  on  the  eternal  spring. 

Tii^l,  in  his  second  Georgic,  places  the  cosmogony  in  the  spring.— 
Such  were  the  days,  the  season  was  the  same. 
When  first  arose  this  world's  all-beautemls  frame ; 
The  sky  was  cloudiest,  bahny  was  the  air. 
And  spring's  mild  inAuence  made  all  nature  hkr.  - 

Wartom,  Geo.  L.  iu  1.  407. 

.  Honest  Chaucer,  between  four  and  five  hundred  years  i^;o,  speaks 
<>f  the  spring  as  we  speak  of  it  now,  for  the  revolutions  of  time  effect 
DO  change  in  natural  sensations.  Hear  his  beautiful  lines  in  the  *'  Ro- 
maunt  of  the  Rose." 

That  it  was  Mey  thus  dreamid  me,  lit  wh?che  that  winter  had  it  sette. 

In  time  of  love  and  iolite.  And  then  beoometh  the  grOunde  so 
That  al  thing  ginneth  waxen  gay,  proude 

For  there  is  neither  buske  nor  hay  That  it  w6k  have  a  new^  shroude. 

In  Mey  that  it  n'  ill  shroudid  bene.  And  make  so  queint  his  robe  and  hyte. 

And  that  it  with-new^  levb  wrene;  That  it  had  news  an  hundred  payre 

These  woddis  eke  recoveren  grene  Of  erape  and  flouris  Inde  and  Pers, 

That  drie  in  winter  ben  to  sene,  Ana  many  new  is  full  divers. 

And  the  erth  wazith  proude  withal  That  is  the  robe  I  mene  iwis 

For  sote  dewu  that  on  it  fall.  Through  whiche  the  ground  to  pratsin 
And  the  povtr  estate  foigette  is. 

But  it  would  be  an  interminable  task  to  quote  the  beautiful  apostrophes 
whic)i  liave  heen  addressed  to  Ais  regal  division  of  the  y^r ;  we  will 
^y  give  another  extract  from  a  Turkish  address  to  the  season. 

**  Thou  hearest  the  tale  of  the  nightingale, '  that  the  vernal  season  ap- 
proaches.'. The  spring  has  spread  a  bower  of  joy  in  every  grove,  where  the 
ahnond-tree  sheds  its  silver  bletsoms.  Be  ckewrral ;  befeH  of  minfa ;  Ibr  the 
spring  passes  soon  away,  it  will  not  last. 
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'*  The  groves  and  htlfs  are  addhned  with  all  sorts  of  flowers :  a  pavilioa  of 
roses,  as  tne  seat  of  pleasure,  is  raised  in  the  gardcin.  Who  knows  which  of 
us  will  be  alive  when  the  fair  season  ends  ?    Be  cheerful,  &c. 

'*  The  ecke  of  the  bower  is  filled  with  the  light  of  Ahmed ;  among  the 
plants  the  fortunate  tulips  represent  his  companions.  Come,  O  people  of 
Mohammed  1  this  is  the  season  of  merriment*    Be  cheerful,  fire." 

Such  is  the  description  of  May  by  the  poets,  and  such  its  character 
really  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  who  enjoy  youth  and  health. 
The  torpitude  of  age  often  imbibes  warmth  from  its  influence,  which, 
however,  is  chilled  by  the  reflection  that  life,  unlike  nature,  has  no  se-* 
cond  spring ;  it "  blossoms  but  to  die."  In  some  temperaments,  however, 
the  impression  produced  by  the  season  is  overpowering  from  excess  of 
excitation,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  is  generated  amidst  gaiety  and  liope. 
Burke  observes,  that  the  passion  of  love  has  in  it  more  of  melancholy 
than  of  jollity  or  mirtli ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  impressions  made  by 
natural  objects,  where  these  impressions  are  more  than  commonly 
deep.  They  always  tend,  during  the  highest  enioyment  of  them,  to  a 
pleasing  melancholy.  The  scent  of  a  flower,  where  thtf  perception  of 
Its  odour  is  more  exquisite  than  usual,  wiU  do  this,  and  the  view  ot 
an  unclouded  evening  sky,  or  a  rich  setting  sun,  is  uniformly  produc- 
tive of  sadness  to  persons  of  great  sensibility,  and  even  in  a  limited 
degree  to  others.  We  are  seldom  aware  of  the  cause  of  this  ;  but  it 
will  often  take  its  departure  from  the  mind,  leaving  a  feeling  of  min** 
gled  admiration  and  devotion  behind.*  This  perhaps  arises  from  an 
unconscious  regret,  that  all  we  are  looking  at  is  but  for  a  short  time, 
that  the  majesty  of  this  "  breathing  world"  will  not  he  much  longer 
for  us,  and  we  feel  forcibly,  though  hardly  conscious  of  it,  the  insta- 
bility of  our  being.  Who  that  is  arrived  at  manhood  can  forget  his 
youdiful  feelings  in  May  ? — who  can  forget 

*'  The  spot  where  spring  its  eariiest  visit  paid'*  f 

Such  reminiscences  are  the  food  of  aflcr-life,  and  enlighten  with  a  so- 
litary ray  of  sunshine  even  the  gloom  of  the  grave  into  which  age  ia 
tottering.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  have  fibres  too  coarse  to 
vibrate  with  such  impressions,  and  May  is  their  month  of  boisterous 
rapture  and  unreflecting  joy.  Even  care  corrodes  the  heart  less 
during  die  reign  of  this  queen  of  months,  for  it  is  then  that  the  tide 
of  being  flows  to  its  foil  height.     And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ? — 

Hard  his  herte  that  loveth  nought 

In  Mey,  when  al  this  mirth  is  wrought 

Our  forefethers  paid  great  honour  to  the  mon^  of  May,  and  the 
custom  of  commemorating  it  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  We 
must  look  to  the  festivals  of  the  Romans,  and  to  their  invasion  and 

*  This  particular  kind  of  feeling  may  be  understood  by  the  following  paang«3-^ 
«  Combien  de  fois,  de  ma  fendtre  expos^e  au  Nord,  j'aI  contempl^  i^eo  ^notion  Iv 
TSites  deserts  du  ciel,  sa  vo^te  snperbe,  asur^e,  magnifiqnement  dessln^,  depuis  le 
lerant  blauAtre,  loin  derriire  le  Pont-au-Change,  jaaqu^an  cowchaat,  dof^  d'ime 
brillante  couleur  aurore  derri^  les  arbrei  du  ctmn  et  lee  maisoiw  de  GhaiUot  I  Je  mt 
manquois  pas  d'employer  ainsi  quelqucs  momena  k  la  fin  d'un  beau  joar>  et  aonvftnt 
de$  larmes  deuces  couloient  silencieuseroent  de  mes  yeux  ravis,  tandis  que  mon 
CGiur,gonfl^  d'un  sentiment  inexprimablc,  h»uretiz  d'etre  et  reconnoissant  d'cxistcr, 
offiroH  h  VEtre  auprektie  un  hommage  pur  et  digue  de  Itit.*' 

Vie  piivie  de  Mad.  Roland. 
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eottqttttt  of  BrtUun,  for  the  ceremonies  afterwards  adopted  by  its  in- 
h2d>itaiit8,  relics  of  which  have  come  down  to  our  day.  The  Floralia, 
or  games  in  honour  of  Flora,  were  celebrated  on  die  4th  of  the  Ka- 
lends of  May,  according  to  Pliny,  and  continued  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  month.  They  were  instituted  about  the  year  of  Rome  613, 
in  honour  of  Flora,  a  Sabine  Goddess.  The  notion  that  Flora  was  a 
courtesan  appears  to  rest  upon  no  competent  authority.  Her  image 
was  annually  exhibited  at  Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
dressed  in  a  close  dress,  and  holding  bean  flowers  in  her  hand.  These 
games  might  in  time  have  been  corrupted,  and  many  of  the  cere-' 
monies  have  been  exceptionable ;  but  tiiat  they  were  originally  insti- 
tuted to  call  down  a  blessing  (Vom  heaven  on  the  various  productions 
of  the  land  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted.  The  May-games,  includ- 
ing dancing,  and  the  display  of  elegant  garlands  of  flowers,  are  clearly 
remnants  of  Pagan  festive  worship.  Some  have  contended  that  the 
Maypole  is  of  Druid  origin,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition ; 
it  was  at  first,  most  probably,  only  a  substitute  for  a  living  tree,  on 
which  flowers  and  offerings  were  suspended ;  the  cross  pieces  nsdled 
to  it  being  clearly  for  the  better  suspension  of  them.  The  May-games 
too  were  often  held  in  situations  where  trees  would  not  be  found  grow- 
ing, as  in  towns  or  cities. 

The  sports  of  May  were  not  always  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  though  people  generally  went  to  gather  May-trees  on  the 
SOth  of  April.  The  May-tree,  or  May  as  it  is  still  called  in  the  West 
of  England,  always  means  there  the  white  thorn,  which  is  commonly 
in  blossom  by  that  day,  and  which  the  young  people,  rising  up  early 
in  the  morning,  bring  into  the  towns  and  villages.  It  is  remarkable, 
diat  at  Hekton,  an  obscure  town  in  Cornwall,  May-day  is  still  kept  on 
the  8th  day  of  the  month,  and  is  called  the  Furry-day,  the  etymology 
of  which  is  unknown.  There  is  no  stationary  May-pole,  but  green 
branches  of  a  large  size  are  displayed,  decorated  with  garlands.  The 
doors  of  all  the  dwelling-houses  are  thrown  open,  and  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks,  dance  up  and  down  the  streets,  having 
wreaths  of  flowers  in  their  hands.  They  enter  in  and  come  out  of  the 
houses  dancing,  till  night  closes  the  scene  of  festivity.  T\mfurry-day 
18  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  the  remains  of  the  Festival  of  Flora,  in 
the  island.  In  other  parts  of  Cornwall,  May-day  is  only  distinguished 
by  the  early  rising  of  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  gather  May, 
and  ramble  into  the  country  to  break&st  at  farm-houses  or  cotti^^ 
on  milk  and  clotted  cream,  a  delicacy  peculiar  to  the  West  of  England. 

In  London,  the  most  noted  May-pole  was  formerly  afilxed  in 
front  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Comhfll.*  In  Fenchurch  street,  there 
was  also  anciently  a  noted  May-game  on  the  30 th  of  the  month,  when 
a  lord  and  lady  of  the  May  were  chosen.  At  later  periods,  Robin 
Hood  was  introduced  into  these  sports,  and  styled  lord  of  the  May, 
together  with  Maid  Marian,  his  faithM  mistress.f  That  the  London 
cbimney-sweepers  hold  the  Ist  of  May  as  their  holiday  is  well  known. 
The  communion  of  this  nauseous  sooty  tribe,  indigenous  only  in  the 
corrupted  atmospheres  of  cities,  with  the  natural  May,  its  flowers,  and 
fragrance,  is  about  as  inconsistent  as  a  lord  and  lady  mayoress  dressed 

•  See  Strutt,  page  312.  f  See  also  note,  p.  432. 
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like  a  shei^erd  aod  shepherdess,  with  pipe  and  crook,  acting  in  an  Ar* 
cadian  pastoral, — a  sight  once  not  unfrequent  on  a  London  holiday* 
'  That  the  Festival  of  May  might  often  have  led  to  excesses  is  very  pro- 
bable, and  thus  the  anger  of  some  puritanical  writers  has  condemned 
it  altogether.*  If  it  were  viewed  as  a  religious  rite,  and  made  use 
of  for  cherishing  a  blind  superstition,  such  a  censure  might  be  just« 
Laying  this  aside,  the  merriment  pf  villages  and  country  people  on 
May-day,  as  it  was  formerly  kept,  was  far  better  than  pot-house  feasts 
and  drunken  revelling,  which  are  the  marks  of  the  festivals  observed 
in  the  present  day.  The  fair  sex  also  then  participated  and  heightened 
the  simple  pleasures  of  the  time.  What  can  be  a  more  harmless 
amusement  than  greeting  the  most  delicious  of  seasons  with  dance  and 
music .' 

The  virtuous  and  learned  author  of  *'  The  Minstrel"  expresses  a  wish 
that  the  sports  common  in  the  month  of  May  should  be  celebrated 
around  his  grave. 

thither  let  the  villageswain  repair ; 

And,  light  of  heart,  the  village  maiden  gay. 
To  (lecK  with  flowers  her  half-disheveird  hair. 
And  celebrate  the  merry  morn  of  May. 

When  nature  smiles  to  greet  her  worshippers,  how  graceless  to 
withhold  our  hearts  from  sharing  the  common  happiness!  He  who 
formed  us  with  the  capacity  for  relishing  natural  beauty,  is  not  ill- 
pleased  that  we  should  express  our  joy  and  gratitude  by  innocent  mirth- 
fulness— that  "  we  "  should  "  frolic  while  *tis  May."  One  instance  of 
this  feeling,  in  a  revival  of  the  festival  of  May-day,  shall  conclude  this 
article. 

The  writer  was  travelling,  on  foot,  in  Warwickshire,  on  a  deHcioos 
old  May-day,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  being  about  four  miles  from 
the  county  town,  took  a  path  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  in- 
vited by  a  better  prospect  of  the  country  beyond.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance he  entered  a  church-yard,  where  reposed  the  remains  of  many  of 
die  humble  in  life,  but  apparently  few  of  those  who  even  in  death 
display,  by  the  **  frail  memorials"  erected  over  their  ashes,  the  vanity 

*  Iq  the  Anatomie  of  Absses,  printed  in  1595,  is  the  following  account  of  May- 
keeping: — **  Every  parish,  town,  or  village,  assemble  themselves,  bodi  mes, 
women,  and  children ;  and  either  altogether,  or  dividing  themselves  into  coDipaxiies, 
tbey  go  some  to  the  wpods  and  groves,  -some  to  the  hHls  aod  monntuna,  aome  to 
one  place  and  some  to  another,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant  pastimes, 
and  in  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birch  boughs  and  branches  of 
trees  to  deck  their  assambliea  withaL  But  thdr  chiefsat  jewd  they  bring  firom 
thence  is  the  Maie-pole,  which  they  bring  with  great  veneration,  as  thus — tiiey 
have  twentie  or  fourtie  yoaVe  of  oxen,  every  ox  Uaviag  a  sweet  noaegaie  of  flowm 
tied  to  the  tip  of  his  homes,  and  those  oxen  drewe  home  the  May-poale^  tb^ 
•tinking  idol  rather;  which  they  covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  heriis,  bound 
round  with  strings  from  the  top  to  the  bottome,  aad  sometimes  it  waa  paSnfed  wi& 
variable  colours,  having  two  or  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  ehildi«n,  folknr- 
ing  it  with  great  devotion. .  And  thus  equipped,  it  was  reared,  with  haadkesduefc 
and  flaggs  streaming  on  the  top :  they  strawe  the  ground  round  about  it,  they  bind 
green  boughs  about  it,  they  set  up  summer  halles,  bowers,  and  arbour?,  hard  by 
it,  and  then  they  faU  to  bAnquetting  and  feasting,  to  leaping  and  dancing  abofit  H, 
aa  the  heathen  people  did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idols.  1  have  heard  n  cre^Utttf 
reported,  that  of  fourscore  or  an  hundred  nuddens  that  have  gone  lortfa  to  iht 
woods  in  the  evening,  not  above  one-third  have  returned  home  again  as  they  went." 
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of  human  pretensiom.     A  small  ancient  Gothic  church  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  graves,  having  a  tower  of  little  elevation  at  the  west  end, 
and  near  it  on  each  side  grew  yew-trees,  the  children  of  many,  a  cen- 
tury's growth,  fast  hastening  to  decay.     Undipped  they  spread  their 
funeredi  shade  wide  over  the  burial  mounds  beneath  them.     The  site  of 
the  church  was  on  the  flat  summit  of  an  eminence,  which  latter  sloped 
towards  the  east  somewhat  steeply.     The  church-yard  commanded  a 
noble  and  very  extensive  prospect.     Oh  the  eastern  side  were  seen 
die  feudal  turrets  of  Warwick  Castle  rising  over  the  deep  green  foliage 
beneath  them;  and  still  farther  beyond  lay  an  extensive  and  rich 
country  that  melted  far  away  into  the  blue  distance.     In  the  south- 
east or  southerly  point  of  the  horizon,  the  Edge  hills  were  distinguish- 
ed, so  renowned  in  the  civil  wars ;  and  on  the  north,  distant  a  very  few 
miles,  arose  the  grey  ruins  of  Kenilworth  Castle — ^melancholy  rem- 
nants of  departed  magnificence.     The  intervening  space  was  filled 
with  fine  meadow  land,  the  turf  of  which  was  scarcely  visible  for  the 
thickly  growing  trees  that  marked  the  different  boundaries.    Yet  farther 
than  Kenilworth,  and  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  the  spires  and  towers 
of  Coventry  presented  themselves,  peering  above  the  dark  forest  that 
seemed  to  fill  up  the  whole  interval  between.     From  the  western  end  of 
the  church,  the  view  was  confined,  and  presented  a  meadow  crossed  by 
a  broad  carriage  path  which  led  to  a  few  houses  on  the  village  green, 
dose  by  the  road  side.     The  church  appeared  to  be  carefully  kept  in 
repair ;  but  there  was  nothing  to   induce  a  belief  that  the  church- 
wardens  were  either  masons  or  carpenters  by  profession,  because  all 
seemed  to  be  done  with  consistency,  and  there  was  no  *'  beautifying," 
to  adopt  a  parish  phrase.     Painted  glass  of  great  elegance  had  \>een 
introduced  into  the  narrow  windows,  and  cast  *'  a  dim.  religbus  light" 
on  the  simple  interior  of  the  edifice ;  the  coloured  rays  from  which 
alone  attracted  the  eye  to  any  thing  like   ornament.     The  largest 
of  these  designs  represented  the  crucifixion,  and  the  prevailing  colour 
Ueing  a  deep  blue,  the  effect  was  peculiarly  striking.     These  windows 
had  been  made  and  placed  there  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  minister, 
who  must  have  taken  no  little  pride  in  thus  adorning  the  humble  scene 
of  his  labours :  for  humble  it  was,  compared  to  the  majority  of  churches, 
or  to  the  pompous  cathedrals  of  our  island.     It  was  trtily  die  church  d 
the  village  minister ;  yet  fervent  aspirations  had  been  offered  up  there  and 
by  hearts  as  pure  as  in  places  of  greater  ecclesiastical  note,  where  often 


men  display  to  coogregations  wide 


DevotioD*8  every  grace  except  the  heart 

In  the  centre  of  the  irregularly-shaped  viHj^fe-green  there  were  several 
trees,  surrounded  by  groups  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  many  of  whom 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  genteeler  circles  of  society,  and  a  nnm- 
ber  of  private  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  near,  tlie  horses 
■beiu^  taken  out.  A  May-pole,  decorated  with  sumptuous  garlands  of 
natural  and  ardficial  flowers,  the  gifts  of  the  fair  parishioners,  stood 
not  ikr  from  the  road  side;  and  a  band  of  rustic  music  was  stationed 
at  a  place  which  was  enclosed  with  ropes  for  dancing,  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  May-pole.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  a  hundred  yards 
farther  on,  was  a  plain  but  comfortable  brick  dwelling,  in  a  garden, 
nvith  tlie  usual  appendages  of  out-houscs  on  the  right-hand  side.     Se- 
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▼eral  weU-dressed  jpersooB  were  loitering  about  iu  front  in  oonveraa* 
don,  apparently  waiting  for  the  festive  seene  to  commence.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  venerable  son  of  the  church,  in  a  wig  of  no  common  dimen- 
sions, and  a  cleiical  cocked  hat,  came  out  of  the  house.  It  was  the 
minister.  In  stature  he  was  short  and  stoutly  made,  his  hands  were 
crossed  behind  his  back,  unless  when  he  presented  them  to  receive  the 
hearty  shake  of  a  well-known  bystander.  His  large  bushy  eyebrows 
completely  shaded  eyes  shewing  considerable  liveliness  and  fixe ;  and 
though  they  evidently  belonged  to  a  septuagenary,  he  was  not  one 
whom  the  usual  feebleness  of  body,  at  that  era  of  life,  had  yet  over- 
taken. The  furrows  of  lime  on  his  face  were  not  deeply  indented ; 
indeed  his  cheeks  were  rather  smooth  and  full  than  wrinkled.  He 
conversed  with  those  around  him  smilingly,  and  the  character  of  his 
countenance  was  then  remarkably  attractive.  There  was  a  strong  cast 
of  benevolence  in  his  physiognomy  even  when  it  approached  to  stern- 
ness, which  it  was  capable  of  putting  on  in  a  moment  of  indignation,  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  severity.  His  features  proved  the  fallacy  of  Lava- 
ter's  system,  for  they  did  not  shew  any  thing  remarkably  intellectual, 
and  yet  few  men  were  possessed  of  stronger  intellect.  By  tfaoae  of  the 
parish  around  he  appeared  to  be  much  beloved,  and  he  moved  towards 
the  green  with  a  firm  step,  inquiring  of  one  individual  the  health  of 
his  family,  and  even  of  his  domestics,  with  an  interest  that  shewed  he 
was  truly  sincere  about  their  welfare.  On  arriving  there  he  ordered 
the  music  to  strike  up,  and  the  dancing  to  begin.  All  mingled  in  the 
harmless  and  graceful  amusement  without  regarding  those  <ystinctions 
in  life,  which  are  commonly  witnessed  on  similar  occasions.  The 
daughter  of  the  humble  farmer  was  the  partner  of  the  son  of  the 
patrician ;  every  individual  present  seemed  to  devote  himself,  for  a 
season,  to  cheerful  gaiety.  It  was  one  of  those  scenes  ndiich  are  so 
very  rare  in  this  land  of  ostentation,  when  the  vulgar  distinctioiis  d^ 
wedith  are  forgotten,  and  human  beings  seem  to  acknowledge  that 
they  are  all  children  of  the  same  common  parent.  Sudi  occasional 
interminglings  oi  classes  in  the  country  are  not  without  their  uses,  and 
the  donor  of  the^Sfe  was  no  doubt  well  aware  of. this:  two  young 
ladies,  who,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  had  very 
little  reason  to  "  lifl  high  the  head''  beyond  their  fellows,  having  come 
under  his  mariced  displeasure  for  exhibiting  symptoms  of  their  ill- 
breeding  from  self-consequence.  Afler  dancing  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
open  air,  the  assemblage  adjourned  to  different  places  for  refreshment. 
Fifly  of  the  company  dined  in  the  library,  at  the  parsonage-house. 
After  dinner  dancing  was  resumed,  at  intervals,  until  nine  o'clock,  when 
it  ceased  entirely,  to  commence  agaiu  on  the  accustomed  anniversary, 
in  the  succeeding  year. 

This  revival  of  May-day  keeping,  divested,  by  the  spirit  rf  the 
times,  of  all  superstitious  taint,  deserves  general  imitation^  if  it  be 
only  to  bring  together,  occasionally,  the  iidiabitants  of  the  same  dis- 
trict belonging  to  different  classes.  Abroad  such  scenes  are  commoo 
throughout  the  year  :  here  it  would  require  a  local  example  among  die 
higher  orders  to  establish  something  similar  in  our  villages,  once  or 
twice  in  the  same  space  of  time,  which  might  be  more  £stinguished 
by  the  society,  and  by  sobriety  and  correctness  of  manners,  than  notay 
fairs  and  vicious  wakes.     Different  ranks  would  then  meet,  and  wiUi- 
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oat  becoming  too  familuur,  )ciioW  each  other*8'faee6|  and  be  closer 
linked  toge^r  in  the  great  chain  of  dvii  society.  No  6pportitnity 
could  be  more  favourable  f^r  this  cbmMunion  of  different  ranks,  which 
was  once  such  a  characteristic  of  our  forefttthers,  than  the  genial  first 
of  May — a  communion  which  has  now  nearly  faded  away  before  the 
aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  lefl  nothing  in  its  place  but  a  heartlessness 
and  low  s|>ecies  of  pride,  brutal  to  inferiors,  envious  to  eqiuils,  and 
grovelling  towards  superk>rs. 

Reader,  if  you  inquire  vdio  the  retired  minister  may  be  that  lives 
so  friendly  and  contentedly  among  the  inhabitants  of  his  little  parish, 
and  the  name  of  the  parish  wherein  the  festival  of  May-day  has  been 
thus  renewed — know  that  the  one  may  be  found  in  Warwickshire,  and 
the  other  in  a  reverend  philanthropist  and  profound  scholar,  the  warm- 
hearted friend  of  Fmc  and  Romilly.  V. 


.  MILK  AND  HONEY,  OB  THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE. 
LETTfiU  K. 

Miss  Ltdia  Barrow  to  Mxss  Kittt  Broww. 
contbnts. 
Delineation  of  a  Ball-Room  French  Drew.— Essay  on  Halr-Aresrtng.— Miss  Kelly 
and  Miss  Pbotc.— The  Temple  of  Janus.— 4^y(iia  trtth  two  faces.— Constcrnatiou 
occauoned  by  her  French  Dress.— High  Blood.— The  Machcaths,  the  Locketw, 
and  the  Dawsoos.— Waltslng  Catastrophes. 

My  dress— you  'd  be  vex'd  if  1  did  not  pnl  that  in — 
My  dress  was  a  round  skirt,  of  gossamer  satin  5 
w  ith  one  row  of  Bullion^  next  to  the  hem. 
Its  colour  the  blush  of  Golconda's  dark  gem. 
Ten  yards  of  red  ribbon  were  pifcker*d  in  bows. 
In  space  equi-distant,  like  soldiers  in  rows  5 
The  bows  had  short  endings  wkh  rich  silver  tips, 
In  all  twenty-eight,  with  three  more  at  the  hipe. 
But  Fashion  would  dub  me  insane,  did  I  mias 
To  bring  to  your  view  my  corsage  i^la-Stds^t, 
Twas  velvet  in  substance,  in  hue  the  true  ruby. 
Which  many  attempt  to  procure,  and  but  few  buy. 
This  match'd,  like  two  peas,  with  the  white  satoi  *ccves, 
Whose  Valenciennes  lace  was  adjusted  in  flrttwf. 
My  hair  was  remarkabty  kifling,  with  posies 
Of  Coquillicot  ribbon,  like  full-blowing  roses: 
Not  fnzsM,  poodle-iashion,  like  Madame  Corelh^, 
Not  tied  in  three  pig-taUs,  like  Miss  Fanny  KeMy's: 
•Twas  dress'd  at  the  poll  just  the  same  as  the  forehead- 
Miss  Foote  set  the  fashion  :  Papa  calls  it  horrid. 
He  says,  in  that  •*  right-about-fiicc"  mode  to  stir. 
Is  all  mighty  well  in  a  beauty  like  her : 
But  my  pretty  bald  pate  to  agony  stirs  him* 
He  swears  it  vrill  hook  in  no  lover  but  SparMhem  i^ 
While  Richard,  as  saucy  as  Corioleiius, 
Has  nick-named  mytemple  the  Temple  of  Janus. 
With  my  neckkce  Diogenes'  self  could  not  quwrcl. 
For  that,  with  the  ear-rmgs  and  cross,  were  plain  coral. 
By  criss-cross  white  ribbon  my  instep  was  hid  j 
My  shoes  were  white  satin,  my  glovet  were  white  kid. 
«p2 
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Including  the  sarsnet,  with  honeycomb  fiouoces, 
The  whole  of  my  dress  weigh'd  exactly  three  ounces. 
Thus,  graced  by  thy  genius,  divine  Mrs.  Bell, 
I  enter'd  the  ball  at  the  Citv  hotel. 

Conceive— what  your  Liudy  wants  words  to  express — 
The  gape  and  the  stare  at  my  beautiful  dress ! 
His  Honour  Mat  Mite,  with  a  tooth  like  a  tusk. 
Who  just  then  was  kicking  poor  old  Money  muskt 
Stood  fix'd,  with  his  oartner,  Miss  Firkin  from  Bristol, 
As  if  he  and  she  had  oeen  shot  with  a  pistol. 
Miss  I>Biw8on,  who  led  down  the  middle  so  far. 
That  her  motion  had  more  of  the  comet  than  star, 
(While  Lambert,  her  partner,  made  all  the  house  rock,) 
Sat  down  on  a  form  to  recover  the  shock. 
The  folks,  1  should  tell  you,  were  tip-tops,  high  mettlers. 
And  traced  their  descent  from  original  settlers. 
Their  family  trees,  without  mildew  or  blight. 
Were  planted  ere  Botany  Bay  saw  the  light. 
A  lady  in  blue,  with  a  reticule  pocket, 
A  great  great  grand-daughter  ot  Gay's  Lucy  Locket, 
Stood  first  in  tne  set ;  and,  with  black  and  white  teeth. 
The  girl  next  to  her  was  Miss  Sally  Macheath  : 
And  next,  in  a  necklace  of  coral,  stood  Zoe, 
The  copper  descendant  of  Prince  Po-wee-to-wce. 
The  fourth,  and  the  smartest  of  all,  to  my  fancy. 
Was  'foresaid  Miss  Dawson,  descended  from  Clancy. 
'*  Won't  you  dance?"  said  red  Zoe,  with  courteous  advances ; 
While  Richard  and  1  answer'd,  "  JNot  country^auccs : 
On  them  we  decidedly  turn  our  two  backs  :— 
Quadrilles  are  the  only  things  done  at  Almack's.*^ 
**  Quadrilles,"  cried  Miss  Dawson,  "  we'll  dance  by  and  by : 
1  gtieu  that  we  dance  them  pragremngfy  ^pry." 

oat  oh,  let  no  novice  Miss  Dawson  put  trust  in  ! 
The  waltz  we  began  with  was  Lieber  Augustin. 
First,  Richard  and  I,  like  a  proper-Uught  pair, 
Whirl*d  round  in  quick  time,  clearing  sofa  and  chair : 
One  hand  firmly  grappled  his  shoulder,  the  other 
Hung  gracefiilly  down,  far  apart  from  my  brother. 
My  eyes  '*  lovea  the  ground,"  that  I  mi^t  not  be  giddy : 
How  like  a  Mercandotti  spun  elegant  Liddy ! 
Thus,  thrice  round  the  baU-room,  without  pause  or  flurry, 
I  shew'd  how  we  managed  those  matters  in  Surrey. 
Not  so  Miss  Macheath :  her  eyes  leering,  winking. 
She  soon  was  quite  giddy,  andffelt  herself  sinking. 
To  prop  tumblers,  any  tning  serves  as  a  handle. 
So  she  grasp'd,  at  hap  hazara,  a  fat  tallow  candle. 
Miss  Dawson  spun  next,  and  in  spinning  tum'd  paje. 
Her  fist,  swinging  round  like  a  countryman's  flail, 
(A  regular  thresher!)  gave  Washington  Read 
Such  a  douce  in  the  face,  that  it  made  his  nose  bleed. 
This,  join'd  to  shin-kicking,  and  treading  down  heels. 
Bade  poor  murder'd  waltzes  give  place  to  ouadrilles. 
But  on,  JKcA  quadrilles !  such  a  wild  hurly-burly ! 
Every  step  for  the  music  too  late  or  too  early  I 
A  separate  Letter  the  remnant  must  tell ; — 
So  here,  for  the  present,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

L.B. 
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LETT£A  X. 
Miss  Sabrina  Barrow  to  Miss  Fakkt  Fade. 

contents. 
Webb  Hall  on  ATerage  Crops.— A  Vision. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.— Tattooing 
among  the  Cherokees. — Blues  past  and  present. — A  Trip  to  Burlington- street  in 
Medea's  Car. — Readings. — King  Lear  and  his  Daughters. — Mrs.  Bartley. — Baro- 
ness BauIlL  in  the  Straw. — Joanna  Southcot. — Announcement  of  Visitors. — Blue 
Babel. — '*  Chaos  come  again." — Dame  Carter  dips  into  Odd. —  Dragons  fly  back 
to  New  York. — Finale  from  John  Bunyan. 

As  lately  I  studied » in  £astboura's  back  shop. 
The  though  Is  of  Wbbb  Hall  on  an  average  crop  : 
The  God  who  strews  poppies  wherever  com  grows. 
Soon  rockM  thy  Sabrina  to  gentle  repose. 
And  brought,  while  his  pinion  fla^d  heavily  o'er  me. 
In  visions,  Elizabeth  Carter  before  me. 
With  napkin-bound  forehead,  the  same  as  of  yore» 
When  grave  Epictetus,  at  half-after-four. 
Awaked  her  to  study,  with  vigotur  heroic. 
And  do  into  Enelish  the  mighty  Greek  Stoic. 
"  Oh  I  choicest,"  she  cried,  **  of  Minerva*s  lean  kinc. 
The  foremost  blue  buskin  that  tripp'd  o'er  the  line. 
To  thin  this  rude  sheepfold  of  national  breeders. 
By  founding  a  College  of  Viigin  Seceders : 
Compared  with  thy  wide  wafted  glory,  how  nanow 
The  nonours  of  Cortez,  Alvarez,  Pizarro  1 
*  With  virtue  that  no  son  of  Venus  can  bribe. 

And  one  bosom  less  than  the  Amazon  Tribe, 
Secure  may'st  thou  laugh  at  the  loud  or  deep  curses 
Of  mate-widowed  mothers  and  outof-date  nurses. 
Spurn  Hymen  :  read  Malthus:  be  firm  at  thy  post : 
Live  chaste  as  the  Queen  whose  pre-oomen  I  Doast, 
And  bear  this  device  on  thy  memory's  crest — 
•*  The  Blue  of  Columbia,  the  Star  of  the  West." 
**  Oh  I  Virgin,"  1  answer'd,  **  I  fear  while  1  woo, 
I  dread  whde  I  seek,  this  investment  of  Blue. 
The  growing-up  girls  in  yon  Cherokee  nation 
Are  known  to  ninch  under  the  blue  indentation. 
I  dread,  though  I  honour,  the  end  I  'ra  pursuing. 
Pray,  is  it  not  painful  to  feel,  like  tattooing?" 
"  Not  so,"  cried  the  Sibyl,  no  cares  'tend  the  vow : 
It  might  be  so  once,  but  it  isn't  so  now. 
No  more,  in  the  regions  of  Blue,  is  a  Rout 
A  prim  semicircle  of  Tea  and  turn  out. 
'TIS  now  a  mere  chaos,  of  that  no  ill  pattern. 
Assorted,  of  yore,  by  the  Brst-bom  of  Saturn. 
Would  you  worship  the  Muse  in  her  modish  retreat  ? 
Behold,  to  conduct  us  to  Burlinston-street, 
Medea  has  proffer'd  her  dragon-drawn  car." 
She  spoke :  up  we  mounted :  and,  soaring  afar, 
Alighted,  in  town,  after  ten  minutes  talk. 
Ana  knock'd  at  the  Mansion  of  Baroness  Baulk. 
**  A  little  foot  Page"  oped  the  latch  with  a  snap. 
In  a  livery  of  blue,  ana  a  chimney-pot  cap. 
We  found  by  a  general  **  Hush  !  hush  !**  from  the  crowd. 
The  first  EnierlaintnerU  was  reading  aloud  ! 
**  Come  here,"  said  my  Lady,  "  'tis  Lear  and  his  Dau^ter." 
'^  JameSy  bring  Mrs.  Ihurtley  a  tumbler  of  water. 
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Now,  Goneril,  turn  th«  old  King  out  of  doors.'' 

"  I  can't,  Ma'am."— "What  hin^re  you  ?"— •*  Somebody  snores.'* 

"TheriC !  now  he's  awake  |  silent  still  ?  what 's  the  matter  P* 

"  1  cannot  be  heard;  the  whole  street's  in  a  clatter." 

But  see,  yonder  waggon,  that  noise  mayn't  disturb. 

Deposits  ten  trusses  of  straw  on  the  kerb. 

Tis  spread  :  rolling  urchins  their  merriment  lisp. 

And  toss  to  the  firmament  wisp  after  wbp. 

The  knocker  is  muffled  :  the  gossips  agree. 

My  Lady 's  as  Lord-loving  Ladies  would  be. 

Parturient  at  Eighty  1  how  will  the  town  talk,— 

Dame  Southcot  was  nothing  to  Baroness  Baulk  I 

King  Lear  now  deposed,  and  the  muffle  torn  down, 
A  rat-a-tat  'larum  awakes  half  the  town  ^ 
And  the  little  foot-page,  from  his  box  at  the  entry. 
Is  hoarse  with  trp-bawling  the  names  of  the  gentry. 
Lord  Cherokee  Chin-tuft,  a  Col'nel  of  Lancers, 
Lord  Booby  Bolero,  who  dines  the  French  danccre  1 
Sir  Brown- Jones-Brown-Jones,  in  a  postilion's  shift. 
Lord  Bouncer,  Count  Squint'em,  and  Lady  Jane  Flirt, 
Three  gentlemen  glee-singers !  Mr.  Belzoni ! 
Lord  Strutt,  with  a  blue  ribbon  under  his  bow-knee. 
The  Viscount,  who  never  did  much  good  or  much  ill. 
Except  in  his  dressing  at  Martin  Van-Butchel. 
The  pie^ball'd  Egyptian,  half  white  and  half  brown. 
The  wonderful  Swiss,  who  was  hang'd  and  cut  down, 
Massa  Sambo,  who  kiK)ws  about  West  India  law. 
The  barefooted  Beggar  who  sleeps  upon  straw,  « 

A  black-bearded  Persian  in  crimson ;  and,  ah  me ! 
Dress'd  like  other  people,  plain  Mr.  Salami ; 
With  Kniehts  of  the  Cross,  an  uncountable  fry, 
Bestudded  with  stars,  like  the  Nights  of  July. 

Then  ente^d  full  thirty  abiurers  of  man. 
Each  borne  in  a  bibbety-Dobbing  sedan  ; 
Whose  tongues  from  non-use  were  not  suffer'd  to  rast. 
All  subjects  were  touch'd  upon— -none  were  discuss'd. 
"  You  've  seen  the  Laplanders.— Where 's  Mathews  ?— Poor  Perry » 
"  Scott  wrote  them :  I  know  it :  Who  told  you  so  ?  Terry 
"  A  song :  Mr.  Broadhurst :  hush :  «  Silent  O'Moyle,' 
"  1  'm  toM  that  they  really  dine  on  train  oil..^ 
"  Have  vou  sold  out  your  Fives  ?  No,  I  'm  not  in  a  huny. 

"  Me  adsum  qui  fed :  Lord  Byron  to  Murray. 

"  Lady  Crimson,  you  'vc  got  something  black  on  your  che^. 

"  Camporcsi  and  Konzi  de  Begni  don't  speak  ' 

"  What  Wclock?— Hampton  Court:  Y^s:  WedbedatthcToy. 

"  I  don't  like  the  Pirate  so  wdl  as  Rob  Roy.  ^ 

!!  r  T,?.®  '^ow  excessively  pretty  1    Red  candles ! 

"  Is  Ldhbullero  Rossmi's?    No :  Handel's. 

"  1  '11  hold  by  the  brass  balustrades.— So  will  I. 

"  Not  going  ?  Yes !— When  ?— Glad  to  see  you.— Good  b'ye."^ 

Amid  thjs  chaotic  exhaustion  of  lungs. 
Her  ladyship's  fingers  moved  brisk  as  their  toiiimes, 
^he  poked  a  poH-parrot,  to  add  to  the  din. 
She  made  every  Mandarin  nod  nose  and  chin, 
•     She  kick'd  the  coal-scuttle,  she  scraped  up  the  cindeis, 
.  bhe  made  a  Bard,  bellow  an  ode  (one  of  Pindar's), 
bhe  strumm'd  a  piano,  and  raix'd  flats  and  sharps, 
^ine  Gen^jvcae  snuff-boxes  set  up  their  harps, 
cu    ^^  ,*^^  ^  salt^box,  a  rat-a-Ut  tap, 
5Mie  cuflPd  the  bhie  page  in  the  chimney-pot  cap. 
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Till  shawis  and  Good  b'y« jpiit  an  eod  tp  the  sho«r, 

Whip«  whirling  above^^nd  wheels  creaking  below. 

The  tides  of  half  London  then  ran  in  one  channel. 

And  many  a  pole  splinter'd  many  a  pannel. 

Now,  wheel  claspinp  wheel,  no  retreatere,  all  strivers. 

And  every  thing  lock'd,  but  the  jaws  of  the  drivers! 

My  Sibyl,  Dame  Carter,  thus  cried,  with  emotion, 

•*  Thine,  Minos,  the  earth  is,  and  thine  is  the  ocean, 

"  The  skies  are  still  open  to  suit  our  occasion — 

"  Foigive,  mighty  Jove,  the  audacious  invasion.'' 

Once  more  then  we  mounted  our  dragon-drawn  car. 

Once  more  o'er  the  ocean  we  joumey'd  afar  j 

Once  more,  by  the  shopman  awaked  from  my  nap, 

I  found  that  Webb  Hall  had  dropp'd  into  my  lap  $ 

Once  more,  Hudson  River,  I  gazed  on  thy  stream : 

In  short — "  1  awoke,  and  behold,  'twas  a  dream  1"  S.  B. 


LETTERS    FROM    ENGLAND.      BY    M.    DE    ST.    FOIX. 
LETTEB  X» 

Lonrfon,  Wednesday  Oct.  Sth,  1817. 
I  HAVE  just  come  from  seeing  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  I  had  been 
reading  something  about  it  last  night,  and  this  morning  I  by  accident 
found  myself  on  the  bridge  of  Blackfriars,  fVom  which,  as  I  have 
learned  since,  there  is  the  best  view  of  it  that  can  be  had  any  where ; 
though  even  from  that  point  it  is  seen  to  great  disadvantage,  as  the 
whole  of  its  lower  order  is  concealed  by  the  surrounding  buildings.  I 
have  not,  of  late,  been  very  apt  to  be  surprised  ;  but  I  was  so,  and  with 
a  very  fine  effect,  by  the  first  unexpected  view  of  this  most  stupendous 
temple.  I  had  passed  half  over  the  bridge  before  I  saw  the  Cathedral, 
or  knew  that  it  was  in  sight ;  but  turning  on  the  led  hand  to  look  at 
the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  it  stood  before  me  with  a 
look  of  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which  I  had  formed  no  previous  idea, 
Afler  having  passed  all  the  rest  of  the  day  in  examining  it  firom  every 
point  of  view,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you  that,  as  a  whole  which  can 
be  taken  in  the  eye  at  once,  I  think  the  Cathedral  of  the  city  of  London 
must  be  the  finest  thing  in  the  world !  Perhaps  the  finest  that  evar 
has  been  in^the  world.  In  saying  this,  I  do  not  forget  that  the  Par- 
thenon once  existed,  and  that  St,  Peter's  still  does  exist. 

Though  I  would  not  venture  to  decide,  even  for  myself,  without 
seeing  St.  Peter's,  yet  I  am  disposed  to  rank  the  Cathedral  of  IxMidon 
before  it  ;•  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  carry  mere  size  too  far — and  I  think 
this  must  have  been  done  in  St.  Peter's.  It  must  be  too  large  for  all 
its  parts  to  conduce  to  one  general  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  Parthenon,  I  should  think  that  for  beauty — ^pure, 
chaste,  affectingbeauty— arising  from  the  entire  symmetry,  conusteoey, 
and  simplicity  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  marvellous  skill  And  character 
of  its  sculptural  ornaments,  that  temple  must  have  been  die  most  per* 
feet  work  that  was  ever  produced  by  the  hands  of  man.  Bot  that 
beauty  was  to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  its  comparative  smallneas;  wtach 
justified  the  architect  in  bestowing  so  much  labour  on  the  details,  be- 
cause it  enabled  the  spectator  to  appreciate  them ;— and  also  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  form,  which  from  any  one  point  of  view  produced 
all  its  eflfeoCs  immediately  and  at  once.    But  then  die  inferior 
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of  th«  Parthenon,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  form,  prevented 
it  from  producing  diose  elevated  and  elevating  feelings,  which  are 
the  grandest  achievements  of  works  of  art ;  and  which  are  (at  least  in 
architecture)  the  results  of  vastness  of  size,  and  variety  and  consistency 
of  parts,  so  combined  as  to  produce  unity  of  effect. 

The  praisers  of  the  Parthenon  overlay  it  with  all  kinds  of  incongru- 
ous epithets.  They  call  it  sublime,  and  beautiful,  and  awful,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides, — as  if  it  were  possible  for  all  these  attributes  to 
belong  to  any  one  thing  at  one  and  the  same  time  !  The  truth  is,  the 
Parthenon  was  beautiful — beautiful  even  to  absolute  perfection— but 
nothing  else.  Of  if  it  might  be  said  to  have  a  character  of  majesty,  it 
was  that  majesty  which  accompanies  perfect  beauty — precisely  the  ma- 
jesty  of  a  beautiful  human  face.  I  will  venture  to  compare  Ae  Par- 
thenon to  the  Venus,  and  St.  PauVs  to  the  Apollo.  If  I  am  entitled 
to  judge  of  the  Parthenon,  merely  from  an  accpiaintance  with  its  archi- 
tectural parts  through  the  medium  of  descriptions  and  engravings,  and 
from  seeing  the  fragments  which  exist  of  its  sculptural  ornaments,  I 
should  think  the  efl^ct  produced  by  it  as  a  whole  must  have  been  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  character  with  that  produced  by  the  Venus :  a  feel- 
ing in  which  art,  as  art,  has  no  connexion  whatever.  In  that  work, 
art  has  reached  that  consummate  point  of  perfection — that  acm^,  at 
which' it  ceases  to  he  ait,  and  becomes  nature.  We  do  not  admirt  the 
Venus.  We  do  not  think  of  it  as  of  a  work  of  art,  any  more  than  we 
think  of  a  beautiful  human  form  as  a  work  of  art.  It  stands  before  ais 
in  all  the  shrinking  loveliness  of  a  living  woman — in  all  the  breathing 
beauty  of  a  glorious  human  creature.  We  love  it  with  the  real  affec- 
tions that  bdong  to  flesh  and  blood ;  because  it  never  carries  us  be^ 
yond  ourselvtes— because  we  perpetmally  feel  a  kindred  with  it.  The 
Venus  is  one  among  the  examples  which  prove  that  Nature  triumphs 
everywhere :  eveh  in  the  Very  centre  of  the  domains  of  Art  itself.  The 
ParthAu>n  is  another  of  these  examples.  What  I  mean  by  saying  diat 
in  these  two  works  Nature  has  triumphed  in  the  midst  of  Art,  is,  that 
die  real  admirers  of  them  would  never  for  an  instant  cease  gaung  at 
their  beauty*  in  order  to  exclaim  on  the  wondrous  skill  which  pro- 
duced them. 

I  am  wandering  as  usual ;  but  you  know  how  apt  one  fine  thing  is  to 
lead  me  among  the  images  of  a  host  of  others.  Five  minutes  ago  I  was 
in  modem  London ;  and  now  I  have  been  luxuriating  in  ancient 
Athens;  till  I  hardly  know  my  way  back  again. 

St.  Paul's,  1  repeat,  is  perhaps  a  finer  work,  witi  reference  to  itscif, 
than  the  Parthenon  was.  The  effects  resulting  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  modem  building,  are  certainly  less  difficult  to  produce  than 
those  from  the  ancient  one ;  but,  when  produced,  they  are  more  valuable. 
I  should  think  the  Parthenon  was  looked  at  with  one  single  feeling  of 
intense  but  tranquil  pleasure — a  full,  total,  unmixed  delight.  St. 
Paid*s  calls  up  feelings  of  a  more  elevated,  a  more  impressive,  and  a 
more  lasting  character.  Those  feelings  vary  from  time  to  time  as  you 
oonthsue  looking,  till  at  last  they  resolve  themselves  into  a  loffy,  but 
indefinite  admiration ;  which  lifts  you  above  yourself  and  the  earth, 
and  the  things  of  it ;  and  inspires  you  with  a  moral  assurance  of  the 
possibility  of  something  infinitely  greater,  better,  and  happier.  It  is 
with  reference  to  its  power  of  suggesting  such  feeHngt  as  these,  that  I . 
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Jiave, ventured  to  compare  St.  Paal*t  to  the*  Apollo.  But  let  it  pot  b6 
■forgoUwi  that  in  standing  before  St.  Paul's  and  the  Apollo,  we  neyer 
forget  that  they  are  works  of  art ;  in  gasing  on  the  Paithenon  and  the 
Venus  we  nerer  remember  it :  and  this  alone,  wkh  reference  to  the  skill 
of  the  artists  who  produced  them,  places  the  latter  in  a  higher  class  of 
art  than  that  of  the  former. 

You  see  I  .cannot  help  scunetimes  speakmg  and  thinking  of  the 
Pardienon  as  if  it  still  existed.  In  fact  it  has  so  long  been  the  &,- 
vourite  image  of  my  contempladon  among  works  of  art,  and  I  hare 
taken  such  pains,  or  rather  pleasure,  in  making  myself  a^uainted 
with  all  its  parts,  separately  and  together, — that  I  can  now,  without  any 
difficulty,  call  it  up  before  me,  as  it  stood  before  Pericles  twenty-three 
c^ituries  ago,  in  all  its  matchless  beauty. 

I  cannot  help  being  amused  at  fanc3ing  what  the  Londoners  would 
say  to  my  praises  of  their  Cathedral.  I  am  sure  they  would  think  them 
quite  extravagant,  if  they  did  not  say  so.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
an  idea  even  of  its  comparative  size.  I  dare  say  not  ten  among  the 
tens  of -thousands  who  pass  by  it  every  day,  have  ever  looked  at  it  at 
all ; — and  those  who  have,  seem  to  want  either  taste  to  perceive  its 
beauties,  or  enthusiasm  to  admire  them.  They  go  to  Paris  and  stare 
at  every  thing  in  stupid  wonder,  an4  then  come  back  and  pass  by 
their  own:  magnificent  Cathedral,  without  seeming  to  know  it  stands 
diere ;  though  Paris  contains  nothing  of  the  same  kind  that  can  ap- 
proach to  a  comparison  with  it.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  excuse 
for  this :  St.  Paul's  is  so  hideously  clogged  up  on  all  sides,  with  houses, 
that  it  may  be  passed  without  being  observed,  if  it  is  not  looked  £qt. 
It  would  certainly  be  worth  while  to  establish  a  despotic  monarchy  in 
this  country  for  one  twelvemonth,  if  one  coidd  be  sure  the  holder  of  it 
would  have  taste  enough  to  employ  part  of  the  time  in  battering  down 
all  the  buildings  that  stand  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  St.  Paul's, 
on  every  side.  I  cannot  think  of  any  mischief  he  would  be  able  to  do 
in  the  rest  of  the  time  for  which  tkU  would  not  compensate.     Adieu. 

LETTER  XI. 

London,  Oct.  S,IB17. 

You'll  say  it  was  not  without  reason  that  1  warned  you  not-  to  pay 
too  much  attention  to  my  first  impressions.  Indeed,  first  impressions 
are  valuable  only  when  they  are  duly  appreciated  as  such.  I  told  you 
that  I  hated  London  ;  and  afterwards,  that  the  more  I  saw  of  it,  the 
more  I  hated  it : — but  now  that  I  have  seen  still  more  of  it,  I  begin  to 
think  it  a  very  fine  place  indeed.  I  believe,  after  all,  the  only  way  to 
judge,  or  to  conununicate  our  judgment  properly,  on  any  subject,  is 
to  put  down  our  impressions  about  it  exactly  in  the  order  and  degree 
in  which  they  occur,  and  then  to  balance  and  decide  on  those  impres- 
sions : — not  to  sufier  the  various  and  contending  feelings  that  we  expe- 
rience on  almost  every  subject  to  arrange  and  amalgamate  themaehea 
(as  they  inevitably  will  do,  if  left  to  themselves,)  into  a  orude  and 
shapeless  mass,  which  can  never  afterwards  be  separated,  or  a;pplied 
to  any  good  purpose,  either  for  ourselves  or  others. 

I  have  now  seen  enough  of  London  to  be  able  to  give  you  my  im- 
pressions about  it  as  a  wh<^ ;  but  I  find  that,  from  the  necessarily 
indistinct  nature  of  those  impressions,  I  can  only  give  them  to  yon 
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MgttlivelyY  Off  by  comporbon.  The  general  Mped,  then,  of  Lamiam 
is  quite  inferior  to  that  of  Paris.  LoDcLon  has  all  the  faults  of  great 
cities,  io  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  than  any  other;  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  to  want  almost  all  ^eir  redeeming  virtues.  There  is  no  gran- 
deur of  effect  arising  from  any  one  part  of  it,  because,  from  its  immense 
extent,  and  from  Uie  purely  accidental  nature  of  the  circuiostances 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  different  arrangements  of  it,  there  is  no 
consistency,  completeness,  or  totality  of  eflfect  any  where ;  and  because 
the  public  buili^gs  are  ao  scattered  about»  as  to  lose  all  pow^r  of 
producing  an  impression,  except  one  by  one*  And  then  Londcm  is 
neither  old  enough  nor  young  enough  to  excite  any  interest  on  either 
of  those  accounts.  It  has  none  of  the  venerableness  <^  antiquity,  and 
none  of  the  splendour  of  newness — ^none  of  the  wild  interest  oi  a  half 
civilijoed  city,  and  none  of  the  beautiful  uniformity  of  an  over-ctvib'sed 
one*  There  are  no  parts  of  it  that  rest  upon,  and  recur  to  the  memory 
spontaneously— such  as  the  Boulevards,  or  the  Quai  des  Thntlleries, 
or  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  at  Paris.  In  short,  London,  unlike  moat 
other  great  cities,  cannot  be  described  so  as  to  produce  any  distinct 
ideas  of  it.  Rousseau  might  have  said  that  its  charactcciBtie  k,  that 
it  has  no  characteristic  at  all. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  aU  this,  London  contains,  in  detail,  miK:h  U> 
interest  and  be  admired.  I  have  passed  the  last  few  days  in  wander* 
ing  about  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Parks,  and  in  that  part  in  which  are 
situated  the  town  residences  of  the  nobility,  and  persons  not  connected 
with  commerce.  The  Parks  are  most  delightful  places,  quite  unlike 
anything  elsewhere.  They  are  large  open  spaces,  several  miles  in 
circumference,  covered  with  turf,  and  ornamented  with  plantationa» 
sheets  of  water,  inclosures  containing  deer,  cattle,  &c.,  and  are  inteir- 
sected  by  roads  and  walks  in  all  directions.  It  is  in  one  of  these  Parka 
that  all  the  feshionables  of  London  meet  before  dinner  every  Sunday 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  On  a  fine  day,  the  throng  of  car- 
riages is  so  great,  and  the  mode  of  their  entering  and  going  out  is  so 
badly  arranged,  that  they  are  frequently  locked  togeth^  for  an  hour 
or  two  without  moving.  The  horsemen  ride  in  and  out  between  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  with  great  dexterity,  and  in  a  way  that  would 
quite  astonish  a  Parisian  promenadeur  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  But 
the  Parks  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  parts  of  London,  though  they 
are  situated  in,  and  inclosed  by  it  on  all  sides.  They  are  like  spots  of 
land  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  domain  of  an  all-grasping  proprietor, 
but  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  place  his  hands  upon ;  and  I 
diM'6  say  the  Londoners  think  them  blemishes  accordingly. 

The  squares,  which  are  chiefly  situated  at  this  end  ^  the  town,  an 
much  the  finest  parts  of  London.  They  are  large  ranges  of  buildings, 
with  open  spaces  in  the  centre,  like  the  Place  Ven&me.  Tiiey  ar« 
either  circular  or  square,  but  are  called  squares,  whattiFver  their  form 
may  be.  The  spaces  in  the  middle  are  laid  out  as  gardens,  with  piecea 
of  water,  statues  of  celebrated  men,  &c.  The  want  of  uniformity  ta 
the  plans  of  the  houses,  and  the  bare  and  Quaker-like  simplicity  of 
English  domestic  architecture,  destroy  all  the  grandeur  of  eflfect  which 
might  be  made  to  result  from  this  mode  of  building :  but  yat  theae 
squares  are  greatly  superior  to  anything  else  of  the  kind  that  I  have  seen 
in  great  cities.     I  am  told  London  contains  not  less  than  three  <Nr  fow 
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and  twenty  of  these  8<)inret,  nene  of  whiefa  vre  flmaller  than  the  Fbcv 
y  end6ine ;  and  many  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  Place  de  Louis  XV.  One 
of  the  largest  of  these  is  Grosvenor  Square.  The  centre  is  occupied  hy 
a  garden,  laid  out  with  an  eye  to  unimrmity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  concealment  of  it.  It  is  covered  with  turf,  and  planted  with  trees, 
shruhs,  Bowers,  &c*,  and  intersected  by  gravel-walks ;  and  the  whole  is 
enclosed  by  handsome  iron  rails.  No  one  has  access  to  these  gardens 
but  the  inhabitants  of  each  square  respectively  ;  and  you  never  see  any 
one  walking  in  them  but  nursery-maids  wim  children.  Immediately 
outside  the  iron-railing  therie  is  a  wide-paved  carriage-way  ;  beyond 
that  a  foot-path  of  smooth  flat  stones ;  and  then  the  houses.  Of  the 
ranges  of  houses  that  form  the  extremity  of  the  square,  it  is  singular 
that  there  are  not  two  alike.  You  may  easily  guess  the  strange  effect 
of  this,  in  so  large  a  range  of  buildings.  Some  are  of  stone,  and  others 
stuccoed,  but  the  chief  part  are  of  di£ferent-coloured  bricks ;  and  die 
style  of  architecture  is  different  in  them  all — or  rather  there  is  nl» 
style  at  all  in  any.  There  is  no  uniformity  even  in  their  heights, — which 
produces  a  worse  effect  than  any  thing  else.  They  are  all  very  low, 
most  of  them  having  only  two  stories,  and  none  more  than  three. 

In  trying  to  discover  whether  any  good  can  be  imagined  to  result 
from  this  irregular  style  of  building,  I  have  found,  or  fancied,  that  each 
particular  house,  being  thus  marked  and  distinguished  fipom  its  neigh* 
hour,  suggests  the  idea  of  property  much  more  readily  than  it  would  dv 
if  all  were  alike  : — and  this  feeling  is  no  unimportant  one  in  the  con- 
sideration of  an  Englishman  : — so  that  it  is  probable  the  sum  of  plea- 
sure gained  by  the  owner  of  each  house  being  able  to  think  of,  and 
recognise  it  as  Am  oim,  is  greater  than  would  result  from  the  admira- 
tion of  strangers,  if  the  various  buildings  had  formed  one  grand  and 
uniform  whole.  And  this  feeling  is  never  disturbed  by  two  or  more 
families  residing  in  one  house — at  least  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
Where  lodgings  are  to  be  let,  it  is  generally  in  a  row  of  small  houses 
which  are  all  alike,  and  not  one  of  which,  perhaps,  actually  bdongs  tb 
the  inhabitant  of  it, — but  the  whole  to  some  one  person,  who  has  pro- 
bably called  the  street  or  place  by  his  own  name.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  the  feeling  of  property  is  so  restless  and  intense  as 
it  js  in  England.  Those  who  have  money  here  generaUy  embark  it  in 
something  that  they  can  set  their  mark  upon,  so  as  to  look  at  it,  and 
call  it  their  own.  An  Englishman  does  not  seem  to  be  sure  that  his 
house  will  not  be  claimed  by  some  one  else,  unless  he  makes  it  unlike 
all  others,  and  puts  his  name  upon  it : — he  cannot  be  certam  that  his 
little  plot  of  land  wiU  not  escape  firop  under  his  feet,  until  he  has 
hemmed  it  in  ^  a  hi^  paling,  or  a  thick  impenetrable  hedge. 

In  my  next  I  shall  tell  you  something  of  die  most  remarkable  pub* 
lie  buildings  ;  and  in  the  order,  or  rather  the  disorder,  in  which  they 
oeeiir  in  my  walks>  and  in  my  note-book.  D.  S.  F. 
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Burleigh  House. 
Burleigh,  thy  groves  are  leafless,  thy  walls  are  naked — 
"  And  dull,  cold  winter  docs  inhabit  here." 
The  yellow  evening  rays  gleam  through  thy  fretted  Gothic  windows, 
but  I  only  feel  the  rustling  of  withered  branches  strike  chill  to  my 
breast;   it  was  not  so  twenty  years  ago.    Thy  groves  were  leafless 
then  as  oow  ;  it  was  the  middle  of  winter  twice  that  I  visited  thee  be- 
fore ;  but  the  lark  mounted  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  smote  my  youthiiil 
blood  With  its  slant  ray,  and  the  ploughman  whistled  as  he  drove  his 
team  afleld  ;  Hope  spread  out  ite  glad  vistas  through  thy  fair  domains, 
oh,  Burleigh !  Fancy  decked  thy  walls  with  works  of  sovereign  art,  and 
it  was  spring,  not  winter,  in  my  breast.     All  was  the  same,  like  a  pe- 
trifaction of  the  mind— the  same  things  in  the  same  places ;  but  their 
e£SM:t  was  not  the  same  upon  me.     I  was  twenty  years  the  worse  for 
Tear  and  tear.  What  was  become  of  the  never-ending  studious  thoughts 
that  brought  their  own  reward  or  promised  good  to  mankind?  of  the 
tears  that  started  welcome  and  unbidden  ?  of  the  sighs  that  whispered 
fittmre  peace  ?  of  the  smiles  that  shone,  not  in  my  face,  indeed,  but 
that  cheered  my  heart,  and  made  a  sunshine  there  when  all  was  gloom 
around  ?    That  fidry  vision — that  invisible  glory,  by  which  I  was  once 
attended — ushered  into  life,  had  left  my  side,  and  **  hJAed  to  the  light 
of  common  day,*'  and  I  saw  what  was,  or  had  been — not  what  might 
lie  hid  in  Time's  bright  circle  and  golden  chaplet !    Perhaps  this  is  the 
characterisHc  diflercnce  between  youth  and  a  later  period  of  life — 
diat  we  learn  to  take  things  more  as  we  And  them,  call  them  more  by 
tlicir  right  names ;  that  we  feel  the  warmth  of  summer,  but  the  winter's 
cold  as  well ;  that  we  see  beauties,  but  can  spy  defects  in  the  fairest 
face ;  and  no  longer  look  at  every  thing  through  the  genial  atmosphere 
q{  our  own  existence.     We  grow  more  literal  and  less  credulous  every 
day,  lose  much  enjoyment,  and  gain  some  useful,  and  more  useless 
knoivledge.     The  second  time  I  passed  along  the  road  that  skirts 
Burleigh  Park,  the  morning  was  dimk  and  **  ways  were  mire.**     I  saw 
aad  felt  it  not :  niy  mind  was  otherwise  engaged.     Ah !  thought  I, 
there  is  that  fine  old  head  by  Rembrandt ;  there,  within  those  cold  grey 
walls,  the  painter  of  old  age  is  enshrined,  immortalised  in  some  of  hia 
inimitable  works.     The  name  of  Rembrandt  lives  in  the  fame  of  him 
who  stamped  it  with  renown,  while  the  name  of  Burleigh  is  kept  up  by 
the  present  owner.     An  artist  survives  in  the  issue  of  his  brain  to  all 
posterity — a  lord  is  nothing  without  the  issue  of  his  body  lawfulty 
begotten,  and  is  lost  in  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors.     So  mu^ 
hiffher^is  genius  than  rank— such  is  the  difference  between  f^mic  and 
tide !     A  great  man  in  one  way  bestrides  two  centuries — ^it  requires 
twenty  generations  of  a  noble  house  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  die 
first  founder  for  the  same  length  of  time.     So  I  reasoned,  and  was 
not  a  little  proud  of  my  discovery. 

In  this  dreaming  mood,  dreaming  of  deathless  works  and  deathless 
names,  I  went  on  to  Peterborough,  passing,  as  it  were,  under  an  arch- 
way of  Fame, 

"  and  still  walking  under. 

Found  some  new  matter  to  look  up  and  wonder." 
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I  had  business  there:  I  will  not  say  what.     I  could  at  this  time  do 
nothing.     I  could  not  write  a  line — I  could  not  draw  a  stroke.  '*  I 
was  brutish ;"  though  not  "  like  warlike  as  the  w6lf,  nor  subtle  as 
the  fox  for  prey."     In  words,  in  look,   in  deeds,  I  was  no  better 
than  a  changeling.      Why  then  do  I  set  so  much  valup  on  my  ex- 
istence formerly  ?      Oh  God !  that  I  could  but  be  for  one  day,  one 
hour,  nay  but  for  an  instant,  (to  feel  it  in  all  the  plenitude  of  uncon- 
scious bliss,  and  take  one  long,  last,  lingering  draught  of  that  full 
brimming  cup  of  thoughtless  freedom,)  what  then  I  was — that  I  mighty 
as  in  a, trance,  a  waking  dream,  hear  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  barge- 
men, as  the  Minster  tower  appeared  in  the  dim  twilight,   come  up 
from  the  willowy  stream,  sounding  low  and  underground  like  the 
voice  of  the  bittern — that  I  might  paint  that  field  opposite  the  window 
where  I  lived,  and  feel  that  there  was  a  green,  dewy  moisture  in  th« 
tone,  beyond  my  pencil's  reach,  but  thus  gaining  almost  a  new  sense, 
and  watching  the  birth  of  new  objects  without  me— that  I  might  stroll 
down  Peterborough  bank,  (a  winter's  day,)  and  see  the  firesh  marsl^s 
stretching  out  in  endless  level  perspective,  (as  if  Paul  Potter  had  paim-r 
ed  them,)  with  the  cattle,  the  windmills,  the  red-tiled  cottages,  gleam^ 
ing  in  the  sun  to  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon,  and  watcb  the.  field- 
fares  in  innumerable  flocks,  gambolling  in  the  air,  and  sporting  in  th^ 
sun,  and  racing  before  the  clouds,  making  summersaults,  and  dazzling 
the  eye  by  throwing  themselves  into  a  thousand  figures  and  movement 
— that  I  might  go,  as  then,  a  pilgrimage  to  the  town  where  my  mo- 
ther was  bom,  and  visit  the  poor  farm-house  where  ^he  was  brought 
up,  and  lean  upon  the  gate  where  she  told  me  she  used  to  stand  when 
a  child  of  ten  years  old  and  look  at  the  setting  sun. — I  could  do  all  this 
still,  but  it  would  be  with  different  feelings.     As  our  hopes  leave  us, 
we  lose  even  our  interest  and  regrets  for  tlie  past.     I  had  at  this  time,' 
simple  as  I  seemed,  many  resources.      I  could  in  some  sort  "play 
at  bowls  with  the  sun  or  moon ;"  or,  at  any  rate,  there  was  no  question 
in  metaphysics  that  I  could  not  bandy  to  and  fro,  as  one  might  play  at 
cup  and  ball,  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty  miles  of  the  great  north  road, 
and  at  it  again,  the  next  day,  as  fresh  as  ever.     I  soon  get  tired  of  thjs 
now,  aiid  wonder  how  I  managed  formerly.    1  knew  Tom  Jones  by 
heart,  and  was  deep  in  Peregrine  Pickle.     I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Richardson's  romances,  and  could 
turn  from  one  to  the  other  as  I  pleased.     I  could  con  over  that  single 
passage  in  Pamela  about  "  her  lumpish  heart,"  and  never  have  done  ad- 
miring the  skill  of  the  author  and  the  truth  of  nature.     I  had  my  sports 
and  recreations  too,  some  such  as  these  following: — 

"  To  see  the  8un  to  bed,  and  to  arise. 
Like  some  hot  amourist,  with  glowing  cy^» 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him. 
With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night  clouds  to  rest. 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast. 
And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admiring  silence  while  those  lovers  sleep. 
Sometimes  ouUtretcht,  in  very  idleness. 
Nought  doinc,  saying  little,  thinking  less. 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  au. 
Go  eddying  round ;  and  small  birds,  how  they  fare. 
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When  Mother  Autuiha  fills  their  beaki  with  cora^ 

Fdch'J  from  the  caxefess  AmaUhea^s  horn ; 

And  bow  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide 

Without  their  pains,  when  earth  has  nought  beside  , 

To  answer  their  small  wants. 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by. 

Then  stop  and  gaze,  then  turn,  and  know  not  why. 

Like  bashful  younkers  in  society. 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

1  have  wandered  &r  enough  firom  Burldgh-House,  but  I  had  some . 
asKociationB  about  it,  which  I  could  not  well  get  rid  of,  without  troubling 
the  leader  with  them.     The  Rembrandts  disappointed  me  quite.     I 
could  hardly  find  a  trace  of  the  impression  which  had  been  inlaid  in 
my  imagination.     I  might  as  well 

''  Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream.'' 
Instead  of  broken  wrinkles  and  indented  flesh,  I  saw  hard  lines  and 
Stained  canvass.  I  had  seen  better  Rembrandts  since,  and  had  learned 
to  see  Nature  better.  It  was  painting  my  old  woman's  head  and  veri- 
fying the  dim  floating  notions  I  had  before,  that  put  me  up  to  the 
right  thing.  Was  it  a  disadvantage  then,  that  for  twenty  years  I  had 
carried  this  fine  idea  in  my  brain,  enriching  it  from  time  to  lime  firom 
my  observations  of  nature  or  art,  and  raising  it  as  thev  were  raised  ; 
or  did  it  much  signify  that  it  was  disturbed  at  last  ?  Neither.  The 
{ncture  was  nothing  to  me :  it  was  the  idea  it  had  suggested.  The 
one  hung  on  the  wall  at  Burleigh,  the  other  was  an  heir-loom  in  my 
mind.  Was  it  destroyed,  because  the  picture  after  long  absence  did 
not  answer  to  it?  No.  There  were  other  pictures  in  3ie  world  that 
did,  and  objects  in  nature  still  more  perfect.  This  is  the  melancholy 
privilege  of  art ;  it  exists  chiefly  in  idea,  and  leads  to  nothing  beyond 
Itself.  If  we  are  disappointed  in  the  character  of  one  we  love,  it 
breaks  the  illusion  altogether,  for  we  drew  certain  consequences  from 
a  face.  If  an  old  friendship  is  broken  up,  we  cannot  tell  how  to  te^ 
place  it,  without  the  aid  of  habit  and  a  length  of  time.  But  a  picture 
IS  nothing  but  a  face,  it  interests  us  only  in  idea.  Hence  we  need 
never  be  afraid  of  raising  our  standard  of  taste  too  high  ;  for  the  mind 
rises  with  it,  exalted  and  refined,  and  can  never  be  much  injmred  by 
finding  out  its  casual  mistakes.  Like  the  possessor  of  a  splendid  col- 
lection, who  is  indifferent  to  or  turns  away  from  common  pictures,  we 
have  a  selecter  gallery  in  our  own  minds.  In  this  sense,  the  knowledge 
of  art  is  its  oxen  exceeding  great  reward.  But  is  there  not  danger  tl^t 
you  may  become  too  j&stidious,  and  have  nothing  left  to  admire? 
None :  for  the  conceptions  of  the  human  soul  cannot  rise  superior  to 
the  power  of  art;  or  if  they  do,  then  you  have  surely  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  them.  The  mind,  in  what  depends  on  itself  alone, 
**  soon  rises  from  defeat  unhurt,"  though  its  pride  may  be  for  a  mometit 
"  humbled  by  such  rebuke," 

"  And  in  its  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
Receives  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air.'' 

As  an  illustration  of  the  same  thing,  there  ate  two  Claudes  at  Bur- 
leigh, which  certainly  do  not  come  up  to  the  celebrity  of  the  artist's 
name.     They  did  not  hit  me  formerly :  the  sky,  tiie  water,  the  trees 
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-seened  all  too  blue,  too  much  of  the  colour  of  iadigo.  Bist  I  beiiered, 
and  wondered.  1  could  no  longer  admire  these  ipeciniens  of  the 
artist  at  present,  but  assuredly  my  admiratioa  of  the  artist  himself  was 
not  less  than  before ;  for  since  then,  I  had  seen  other  works  by  the 
same  hand, 

'^Inimitable on  earth 

By  model  or  by  sharling  pencil  drawn,"— 

surpassing  every  idea  that  the  mind  could  form  of  art,  esicept  by  having 
seen  them.  I  remember  one  in  particular  that  Walsh  Porter  had  (a 
bow-shot  beyond  all  others) — a  vemd  landscape,  an  "  Hesperian  fable 
true,"  with  a  blue  unclouded  sky,  and  green  trees  and  grey  turrets 
and  the  unruffled  sea  beyond.  But  never  was  diere  sky  so  sofl  or 
trees  so  clad  with  spring,  such  air-drawn  towers  or  such  halcyon  seas^ 
Zephyr  seemed  to  fan  the  air,  and  Nature  looked  on  and  smiled.  The 
name  of  Claude  has  alone  something  in  it  that  soflens  and  harmonises 
the  mind.  It  touches  a  magic  chord.  Oh !  matchless  scenes,  oh ! 
orient  skies,  bright  with  purple  and  gold,  ye  opening  glades  and  distant 
sunny  vales,  glittering  with  fleecy  flocks,  pour  all  your  enchantment 
into  my  soul,  let  it  reflect  your  chastened  image,  and  forget  all  meaner 
things  !  Perhaps  the  most  affecting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
artist  is  the  character  drawn  of  him  by  an  eminent  master  in  his  Dream 
cfa  Fainter, 

^  On  a  sudden  I  was  surrounded  by  a  thick  cloud  or  mist,  and  my  guide 
wafted  me  through  the  air  till  we  alighted  on  a  most  delicious  rural  spot,  i 
perceived  it  was  the  early  hour  of  the  mom,  when  the  sun  had  not  risen 
above  the  horizon,  ^e  were  alone,  except  that  at  a  little  dbtance  a  young 
shepherd  played  on  his  flageolet  as  he  wsdked  before  his  herd,  conducting 
them  from  the  fold  to  the  pasture.  The  elevated  pastoral  air  he  played 
charmed  me  by  its  simplicity,  and  seemed  to  animate  his  obedient  flock. 
The  atmosphere  was  clear  and  perfecdy  calm  :  and  now  the  rising  sun  gra* 
dually  illumined  the  fine  landscape,  and  b^;an  to  discover  to  our  view  the 
distant  country  of  immense  extent.  I  stood  awhile  in  expectation  of  what 
might  next  present  itself  of  dazzling  splendour,  when  the  only  object  which 
appfMud  to  till  this  natural  grand  and  simple  scene,  was  a  rustic  who  entered, 
not  fiir  fiom  the  place  where  we  stood,  who  by  his  habiliments  seemed  no- 
thine  better  than  a  peasant ;  he  led  a  poor  little  ass,  which  was  loaded  with 
all  the  implements  required  b^  a  painter  in  his  work.  After  advancing  a  few 
paces,  he  stood  still,  and  with  an  air  of  rapture  seemed  to  contemplate  the 
rising  sun ;  he  next  fell  on  his  knees,  directed  his  eyes  towards  Heaven, 
crossed  himself,  and  then  went  on  with  eager  looks,  as  if  to  make  choice  of 
dbe  noost  advantageous  spot  from  which  to  make  his  studies  as  a  painter. 
'  This,'  said  my  conductor,  *  is  that  Claude  Gel^  of  Lorraine,  who  nobly 
disdaining  the  low  employment  to  which  he  was  originally  bred,  lefl  it  with 
all  its  advantages  of  competence  and  ease  to  embrace  his  present  state  of 
poverty,  in  order  to  adorn  the  world  with  works  of  most  accomplbhed  ex- 
cellence.' '* 

There  is  a  little  Paul  Brill  at  Burleigh,  in  the  same  room  with  the 
Rembrandts,  that  dazzled  me  many  years  ago  and  delighted  me  the 
other  day.  It  looked  as  sparkling  as  if  the  sky  came  through  the  frame. 
I  found  or  fancied  I  found,  those  pictures  the  best  that  I  remembered 
before,  though  they  might  in  the  interval  have  faded  a  little  to  my 
eyes,  or  lost  some  of  their  original  brightaess.  I  did  not  see  the  small 
head  of  Queen  Mary  by  Holbem,  which  formerly  struck  me  so  forci* 
bly ;  but  I  have  little  doubt  of  it,  for  Holbein  was  a  sure  hand,  he 
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only  wanted  eflfect,  and  this  picture  looked  dirough  you.  One  of  my 
old  favourites  was  the  head  of  an  angel  by  Guido,  nearly  a  profile, 
looking  up,  and  with  wings  behind  the  back.  It  was  hung  lower  than 
it  used  to  be,  and  had,  I  thought,  a  look  less  aerial,  less  heavenly ; 
but  there  was  still  a  pulpy  softness  in  it,  a  tender  grace,  an  expression 
unutterable — which  only  the  pencil,  his  pencil,  could  convey.  And 
are  we  not  then  beholden  to  'the  art  for  these  glimpses  of  Paradise  ! 
Surely,  there  is  &  sweetness  in  Guido's  heads,  as  there  is  also  a  music 
in  his  name.  If  Raphael  did  more,  it  was  not  with  the  same  ease. 
His  heads  have  more  meaning,  but  the  others  have  a  look  of  youthful 
innocence  which  his  are  witliout.  As  to  the  boasted  picture  of  Christ 
by  Carlo  Dolce,  if  a  well-painted  table-cloth  and  silver-cup  are  worth 
three  thousand  guineas,  the  picture  is,  but  not  else.  Yet  one  touch 
of  Paul  Veronese  is  worth  all  this  enamelling  twice  over.  The  head 
has  a  wretched  mawkish  expression,  utterly  unbecoming  the  character 
it  professes  to  represent.  But  I  will  say  no  more  about  it.  The  Bath 
of  Seneca  is  one  of  Luca  Jordano's  best  performances,  and  has  con- 
siderable interest  and  effect.  Among  other  historical  designs,  there  is 
one  of  Jacob's  Dream,  with  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  on  a 
kind  of  stairs.  The  conception  is  very  answerable  to  the  subject,  but 
the  execution  is  not  in  any  high  degree  spirited  or  graceful.  The 
mind  goes  away  no  gainer  by  the  bargain.  Rembrandt  alone  perhaps 
could  add  any  thing  to  this  subject.  Of  him  it  might  be  said,  that 
**  his  light  shone  in  darkness.*'  The  wreaths  of  flowers  and  foliage 
carved  in  wood  on  the  wainscoats  and  ceiling  of  many  of  the  rooms,  by 
the  celebrated  Grinling  Gibbons  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  shew  a 
wonderful  lightness  and  facility  of  hand,  and  give  pleasure  to  the  eye. 
The  other  ornaments  and  curiosities  I  need  not  mention,  as  they  are 
carefully  pointed  out  by  the  housekeeper  to  the  admiring  visitor^ 
There  are  two  heads,  however,  (one  of  them  happens  to  have  a  screen 
placed  before  it)  which  I  would  by  no  means  have  him  to  pass  over,  if 
he  is  an  artist,  or  feels  the  slightest  interest  in  the  art  They  are,  I 
should  suppose  unquestionably,  the  original  studies  by  Raphael  of  die 
heads  of  the  Virgin  and  Joseph  in  his  famous  picture  of  the  Madonna 
of  the  Cradle.  The  Virgin  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  in  the  finest 
preservation,  as  indeed  are  all  his  genuine  pictures.  The  canvass  is  not 
quite  covered  in  some  places  ;  the  colours  are  as  fresh  as  if  newly  laid 
on,  and  the  execution  is  as  firm  and  vigorous  as  if  his  band  had  just 
left  it.  It  shews  how  tliis  artist  wrought.  The  head  is,  no  doubt,  a 
highly-finished  study  from  nature,  done  for  a  particular  purposoi  and* 
worked  up  according  to  the  painter's  conception  of  that  purpose,  but 
still  retaining  all  the  force  and  truth  of  individuaHty.  He  got  all  be 
could  from  Nature,  and  gave  all  he  could  to  her  in  return.  If  Raphael 
had  merely  sketched  this  divine  face  on  the  canvass  from  the  idea  in 
his  own  mind,  why  not  stamp  it  on  the  larger  composition  at  once  ? 
He  could  work  it  up  and  refine  upon  it  there  just  as  well,  and  it  would 
almost  necessarily  undergo  some  alteration  in  being  transferred  thither 
afterwards.  But  if  it  was  done  as  a  careful  copy  from  Nature  in  the 
first  instance,  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  proceed,  or  in- 
deed by  which  he  could  arrive  at  such  consummate  excellence.  The 
head  of  the  Joseph  (leaning  on  the  hand  and  looking  down)  is  fine,  but 
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neither  so  fine  as  the  cpn^panion  to  it^  nor  k  it  by  any  means  so  elabo- 
rately worked  up  in  the  present  sketcl). 

I  am  no  teller  of  stories ;  but  there  is  one  belonging  to  Burleigh- 
House,  of  which  I  happen  to  know  some  of  the  particitlars.     The  late 
Earl  of  Exeter  had  been  divorced  from  his  first  wife,  a  woman  of 
fashion,  and  of  somewliat  more  gaiety  of  manners  than  "lords  who 
love  their  ladies  like.'*     He  determined  to  seek  out  a  second  wife  in  a 
humbler  sphere  of  life,  and  that  it  should  be  one  who,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  his  rank,  should  love  him  for  himself  alone.     For  this  pur- 
e>sc,  he  went  and  settled  incognito  (under  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones)  at 
odnet,  an  obscure  village  in  Shropshire.     He  made  overtures  to  one 
or  two  damsels  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  were  too  knowing  to 
be  taken  in  by.  him.     His  manners  w^re  not  boorish,  his  mode,  of  life 
was  retired,  it  was  odd  how  he  got  his  livelihood,  and  at  last,  he  .began 
to  be  taken  for  a  highwayman.     In  this  dilemma  he  turned  to  Miss 
Hoggins,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  at  whose  hou9e  he 
lodged.     Miss  Hoggins,  it  might  seem,  had  not  been  used  to  romp 
with  the  clowns  :  there  was  something  in  the  manners  of  their  quiet, 
but  eccentric  guest  that  she  liked.     As  he  found  that  he  had  inspired 
her  with  that  kind  of  regard  which  he  wished  for,  he  made  honourable 
proposals  to  her,  and  at  the  end  of  some  months,  they  were  married, 
without  his  letting  her.  know  who  he  was.     They  set  off  in  a  post-diaise 
from  her  father's  house,  and  travelled  across  the  country.     In  this 
manner,  they  arrived  at  Stamford,  and  passed  through  the  town  with- 
out stopping  till  they  came  to  the  entrance  of  Burleigh-Park,  which  is 
on  th^  outside  of  it.     The  gates  flew  open,  the  chaise  entered,  and 
drove  down  the  long  avenue  of  trees  that  leads  up  to  the  front  of  this 
fine  old  mansion.     As  they  drew  nearer  to  it,  and  she  seemed  a  little 
surprised  where  they  were  goinff,  he  said,  "  Well,  my  dear,  this  is 
Burleigh-House,  it  is  the  home  I  have  promised  to  bring  you  to»  and 
you  are  the  Countess  of  Exeter !"     It  is  said  the  shock  of  this  discovery 
was  too  much  for  this  young  creature,  and  that  she  never  recovered  it. 
It  was.ai3ejisation  worth  dying  for.     The  world  we  live  in  was  worth 
msJcing,  had  it  been  only  for  this.     Ye  Thomand  and  One  Tales  of  the 
Arabian  Night^s  Entertainment  I  hide  your  diminished  heads!     I  never 
wish  to  have  been  a  lord,  but  when  I  think  of  thia  story. 


SONNET. 


Darkness  !  I  love  thee,  for  methinks  my  soul 
Steps  from  its  earthly  threshold  forth  at  large 
Into  thee»  fleet  and  free»  as  is  the  baige 

To  whom  th'  horizon  is  the  only  goal. 

Darkness !  I  love  thee,  for  thou  art  the  hinh 
Of  infant  thought ;  and  though  thy  hue  be  sad 
And  thy  dusk  form  in  sombre  garment  clad. 

Still  there  are  in  ihee  worlds  of  dreamy  mirth. 

E'en  when  the  weary  thoughts  are  sleeping,  then 
The  tingling  minutes  sound  like  tiny  bell 
From  distant  sheep-fold,  beard,  and  to  the  ken 
Is  dimly  ministrant  the  vision's  spell. 
Darkness  1   I  love  thee,  and  to  be  all  thine 
In  death,  methinks  I  would  not  much  repine.  Y. 

VOL.  IV.  xo.  xvii.  2  G 
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*<  I  bare  done  penance  for  comfunnlng  lof«; 
IVlBoee  high  imperious  tiMugfats  hare  puidah'd  me 
With  bitter  faitB,  and  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sor^  righs : 
For,  in  rerenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 
Love  hath  chased  deep  from  ny  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watchers  of  my  own  heart's  sorrow.'*    - 

Old  Play, 

And  muBt  I  bring  to  an  end  the  relation  of  this  my  first  deligklfv] 
excursion  ihto  the  confines  of  Love's  kingdom  ?  I  would  fiun  have 
left  it  where  it  is.  I  might  then  hare  half-fancied,  as  I  more  than  \mM 
wish,  that  it  never  had  ended.  They  might  then  have  written  on  my 
tomb,  "  He  too  was  an  Arcadian."  but  this  was  not  to  be.  I  was  re- 
selrved  to  write  these  Confessions,  which  is  a  little  hard  upon  me,  con- 
sidering that,  however  sanguine  I  may  be  as  to  the  good  effect  they 
will  produce,  I  cannot  believe  the  world  will  gain  by  them  whati  havelost 
— BO  that  the  sacrifice  will  not  be  an  equitable  one.  But  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  think  of  this  now.  This  first-love  ended,  then,  as  all  first-love 
should  end,  if  at  all, — namely,  just  where  it  began.  These  nightly  meet- 
ings were  repeated  as  often  as  I  chose  to  seek  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
every  night,  night  after  night,  for  months  and  months.  I  used  to  go  to 
the  comer  oi  the  little  court  at  dusk  every  evening,  as  regularly  as  the 
dusk  came ;  and  the  stately  daughter  of  the  old  fortune-teller  used  to 
look  for  the  one  as  naturally  as  she  did  for  tlie  other.  Spring,  sum- 
•  mer,  or  winter — hail,  rain,  or  shine — ^there  I  was,  as  regular  a  watdier 
as  the  stars,  and  as  happy  a  one.  Whether  the  object  for  whidi  I  was 
watching  came  to  me  in  person,  or  not,  very  soon  became  a  matter 
almost  of  indifference  to  me.  She  always  came  to  me  m  idea,  and  this 
was  enough  for  me ;  for  it  was  the  idea  of  her  that  I  had  all  along  been 
loving.  On  fine  warm  moonlight  nights  in  particular,  this  idea  used 
to  come  to  me  of  itself,  and  compass  me  all  abcmt,  as  the  halo  does 
the  moon  which  it  seems  to  love.  And  even  on  bitter  cold  €ft  rwanj 
nights,  if  the  frost  for  a  moment  pinched  this  one  self*existent  idea  oat 
of  me,  or  the- tain  washed  it  away,  one  glance  at  her  window  tvben  a 
light  was  flitting  by  it,  or  one  mom^it  of  anxious  listening  at  the  door 
as  her  footstep  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  brought  it  back  to  me  in  all 
its  strength  and  beauty*.  And  when  the  ti^me  came  for  me  to  go 
home,  I  went  contentedly,  almost  forgetting  that  I  had  not  seen  her. 

How  long  my  love  could  have  sustained  itself  on  this  last  seemingly 
meagre  diet,  there  is  no  telling,  t  doubt,  not  long ;  for  they  say  it 
cannot  even  ''  live  on  flowers.*'  How,  then,  must  it  have  fared  on  the 
mere  shadows  of  flowers?  But  about  twice  a  week  upon  an  avera^  I 
was  permitted  to  look  on  the  fruit  itself^  in  all  its  ripe  firagrance ;  and 
one  of  these  visitations  was  enou^  to  feed  even  to  fblnes^  an  imagina- 
tion that  has  always  had  the  power  of  sustaining  itself  for  a  long  whik 

*  The  reader  wUl  he  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  insights  into  loupe's 
mysteries  liave  come  to  mc  since.  Happily  for  me,  I  loiew  as  little  of  the  rtUromUt 
of  them  then,  as  the  stocli-dDTc  knows  of  the  buirmuriog  thai  it  sends  into  the 
haunted  air,  after  its  absent  mate. 
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togdCli6f»  on  *<  tlie<»melMm*s  dfi^fi.*'  And' as  to  its  hankering  t^et  any 
ckimge  of  &re,  what  does  ^e  young  unbacked  cok  seek  fer^  but  the 
green  grass  and  the  fresh  spring  ?  And  do  not  these  sustain  his  spirits 
and  his  strength,  so  that,  u^ked  as  he  is,  he  tan  hunt  the  wind  for 
sport,  and  toss  up  his  head  and  send  forth  his  ha^y  voice,  to  greet 
the  descending  rain-storm  ?  But  when  he  has  been  a  little  whfle  in 
'  harness,  alas  I  the  case  is  altered^  He  fin<k  grass  and  water  but  washy 
fiure ;  and  if  you  would  k«ep  up  his  courage  and  his  beauty,  and  have 
faim  do  hk  work  without  floggii^,  young*  as  he  is,  you  must  pamper 
him  with  heating  hay,  stimidatmg  com,  and^wann  mashes;  and  kis 
bodv  must  be  **elothed  in  purple  aod  §tm  Htifeftii^  even  in  the  hot 
stable* 

Tims  it  Wfu  with  me,  attd  thus  it  t^t  Bttt  I  am  at  present  only  to 
speak  of  what  was.  This  thinking,  and  to«^nfi[^  aad  listenings  varied  as 
it  now  and  then  was  by  the  stmce  fngiiafi^  of  MdUngMnd  hand^pressings, 
^-dds  t^ourg  perdrU-^'waB  to  me  dranty  GsetC;  makl  call  love  to  wit* 
nsM  that  I  ODuld  have  been  content  with  it  aU  iBf^days,  without  ever 
leoking  for  better,  or  even  fancving  thor  there  un^tetter ;  which,  in- 
deed, I  am  ^  from  being  satisfied  of  t»  lUs  d^,  unless  the  natural 
eifect  oi  better  be  to  waste  and  wither  one  away  to  a  mere  anatomy, 
mind  and  body,  leaving  one  no  f)Mi  in  geodness  but  as  the  absence  of 
evil,  no  knowledge  of  joy  but  as  die  opposite  of  sorrow,  no  sense  of 
life  bnt  that  which  consists  in  the  fear  of  death. 

No ;  sans  question,  mind  is  a  kind  of  cameleon,  in  more  respects 
than  that  of  changinff  its  colour  in  compliment  to  that  with  which  it  is 
in  contact.  '*  Air,  Sm  air,"  is  its  natural  and  favourite  food ;  and 
without  this  it  dies,  or  worse  than  dies — ^becoming  absorbed  and  blended 
with  its  antagonist,  bpdy.  True,  it  is  a  perfect  epicure  hi  this  one 
dish,  and  loves  to  have  it  dressed  in  as  many  different  fashions  as  the 
king's  cook  boasted  that  he  could  dress  an  old  pair  of  boots ;  but  air 
it  must  be  still.  For  tliis  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for  aU  other 
anbstances,  and  consequently  attracts  it  firom  them  all,  as  the  metals 
attract  oxygen.  And  truth  to  say,  in  virtue  of  this  affinity,  it  not 
seldom  (like  them)  forms  somewhat  unseemly  and  intractable  calxes, 
not  much  available  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  imtil  they  are 
again  pnrged  and  purified  (as  it  is  called)  by  passing  them  through  the 
fire  of  custom  and  society.  This  purification,  such  as  it  is,  brings  all 
right  again,  as  the  abettors  of  it  would  have  us  believe  :  and  perhaps 
th«y  are  not  very  for  from  the  ^uth  after  all ;  for  by  this  process  the 
vital  ahr  becomes  again  libarated,  to  be  again  absorbed  by  fresh  aspi- 
raals  after  it ;  and  thus  is  fuUHled  that  perpetual  change  which  se^ns 
to  be  the  fiat  <^  Nature — thus  circles  the  wheel  of  human  life — *'  thus 
runs  t^  world  away." 

But  my  spirit  is  getting  into  its  laboratory  again,  and,  with  a 
*'  strange  alchemy,"  is  once  more  pursuing  what  it  knows  to  be  a 
firuitless  search  after  the  only  elixir  vita:.  And  oh — to  have  been  a 
mal  alchymist  1  In  those  days  the  hieroglyphical  robe,  and  the  velvet 
c^,  were  **  your  only  wear."  To  have  been  a  sincere  and  confirmed 
alchymist  must  have  been  even  better  than  to  be  a  lover,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  whole  long  life  to  a  triad  of  short  years.  But  to  have 
been  a  lover  for  the  first  three  years  of  youth,  and  an  alchymist  all 
the  rest  of  one's  da3rs,  must  doubtless  have  been  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
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human  existence :  for  I  bold  that  to  feel  the  indestructible  hope  of  find- 
ing the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir  vitas,  was,  in  fact,  already 
to  possess  than.  Certes,  an  alchymist's  laboratory  was  the  only  true 
Paradise  of  the  mind,  when  science  was  young  ;  and  modern  chemis- 
try was  the  devil  that  tempted  the  innocent  imagination  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge — and  die. 

Once  more  1  call  home  my  wandering  thoughts  to  the  task  which 
they  have  imposed  on  themselves.  The  French  Academicians  kindly 
inform  us  that  *^  il  n'est  pas  impossible  qu'il-y-ait  un  amour  exempt  de 
grossi^rete." —  Indeed,  Nfessieurs  les  Academiciens !  In  return,  I  will 
inform  them,  that  love  not  merely  ma^  exist  exempt  from  "  grossi^ete," 
but  that  these  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  each  other,  and  cannot 
exist  together.  Rousseau  knew  a  little  better  than  his  old  enemies,  on 
this  subject — and,  indeed,  on  most  others.  But  luckily  for  a  theory 
that  I  possess  on  this  head,  Rousseau  was  not  a  Frenchman.  He 
probably  knew  more  on  the  subject  of  love  than  any  other  man  that 
ever  lived,  Shakspeare  excepted.  In  his  two  great  works,  the  Nou- 
velle  Heloise  and  the  Confessions,  there  is  more  actual  knowledge  on 
this  subject  than  in  any  other  works  existing,  or  perhaps  than  all  other 
works  together — with  the  one  exception  I  have  named.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  to  state  that  Rousseau  has  not  fallen  into  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions  ;  for  several  might  be  pointed  out  in  each  of  the  above 
works.  If  a  man  possess  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  on  any  given 
subject,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  shall  be  able  to  bring  it  all  to  a 
rational  and  consistent  bearing  on  any  one  point.  On  the  contrary, 
the  very  weight  and  multiplicity  of  his  stores  may  hamper  and  confuse 
him ;  and  thus  in  part  neutralize  the  effect  of  their  own  power. 
But  I  do  not  mean,  either,  to  say  that  this  is  frequently  the  case  with 
Rousseau.  It  is,  in  &ct,  very  seldom  the  case ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
his  writings  may  be  regarded  as  containing  a  body  of  acquired,  as  well 
as  intuitive  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  love,  that  will  be  looked  for 
in  vain  elsewhere. — Now,  as  there  is  no  denying  that  this  my  first 
youthful  passion  did,  for  some  reason  or  other,  come  to  an  end  in 
reality,  and  must  therefore  come  to  an  end  in  this  relation  of  it,  I  shall 
let  Rousseau  endeavour  to  account  for  its  cessation ;  for  I  have  been 
dwelling  so  long  and  so  bitter-sweetly  on  the  remembrance  of  its  exist- 
ence, that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself  to  think  of  it  as  at  an  end,  even 
now— much  less  try  to  penetrate  into  the  cause  of  its  untimely  death. — 
'<  On  n'aime  point  si  Ion  n'est  aim6;  du  moins  on  n'aime  pas  long- 
temps.  Ces  passions  sans  retour  qui  font,  dit-on,  tant  de  maiheu- 
reux,  ne  sont  fondees  que  sur  Ics  sens;  si  qudques-unes  p^^rent 
jusqu*^  rdme,  c'est  par  des  rapports  faux  dont  on  est  bient6t  dctrompe. 
L'amour  sensuel  ne  peut  se  passer  de  la  possession,  ct  s'eteint  par  die. 
Le  veritable  amour  ne  peut  se  passer  du  coeur." — Nouvdle  Heloise.* 

*  "  Love  cannot  subsist  unless  it  be  mutual.  At  least,  it  cannot  subsist  for  any 
great  length  of  tkne.  Those  unrequited  passions  which  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
such  lasting  misery,  have  their  roots  fixed  in  the  senses :  or  if  any  of  them  pene- 
trate into  the  soul,  it  is  on  false  coudnaions,  in  regard  to  which  we  are  soon  unde- 
ceived. Sensual  love  seeks  for  possession  alone,  and  is  extinguished  by  it ;  but 
that  which  truly  merits  the  name  of  Love,  craves  the  heart,  and  cannot  snbsiat 
witkotit  it.*'  V 

In  the  above  passage  Rousseau  has  not  bees  ao  clear  and  penpicnous  Ux  hfBi 
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Thus,  then,  I  must  be  content  to  think  it  was  with  me.  Tfafeit  my 
love  was  the  "  veritable, "  I  will  never  cease  to  believe — ^that  it  was  rio 
more  connected  with,  or  dependant  on,  the  senses,  than  if  the  senses 
did  not  exist.  And  yet  it  ceased.  ■  I  feel  too,  now,— (though  I  did  ndt 
feel  it  then) — that  my  love  was  not  returned, — at  least  in  kmd.  It  fol- 
lows then,  that  as  "  le  veritable  amour  ne  peut  se  passer  du  cceur," 
atid  as  mine  could  not  meet  with  this  necessary  of  its  life,  it  died  a 
natural  though  an  untimely  death.  .  .  > 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  perceive  the  want  of  this  essential  to  my 
love's  continuance  at  the  time  it  did  continue.  And  how  should  I  ? — 
I  did  not  possess  it ;  but  it  possessed  me.  That  which  it  taught  me, 
I  knew;  and  I  sought  to  know  no  more : — that  which  it  bade  me  do,  I 
did ;  and  did  not  try  to  do  more.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  gain  the 
indispensable  condition  of  its  existence.  A  woman's  heart  was  never 
yet  gained  without  being  sought ;  and  a  lover  of  fifteen  never  seeks  any 
thing.  He  takes  what  is  given  to  him,  and  is  content, — ^making  out  the 
rest  from  the  yet  unexhausted  stores  which  he  brought  with  him, 

**  From  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came.'* 
I  used  to  watch  and  wait  upon  my  mistress  with  the  constancy  and  re- 
gularity of  a  pilgrim  at  the  shrine  of  his  saint ;  and  no  doubt  my  saint 
was  as  pleased  with  this  kind  of  homage  as  the  pilgrim's  is  with  that 
which  he  pays  to  her.  It  was  so  far  so  good,  in  both  cases.  But  in 
neither  case  can  this  be  expected  to  win  the  worshipped  into  the  per- 
formance of  miracles  in  favour,  of  the  votaries.  Those  who  look  for 
canonization  must  undergo  penance  and  martyrdom ;  whereas  my  love, 
instead  of  being  a  penance,  was  a  perpetual  self-renewing  of  delight — 
it  was  "  its  own  exceeding  great  reward." — She,  it  is  true,  was  content 
with  the  kind  of  homage  I  paid  her,  and  I  was  more  than  content  with 
the  smiles  and  kind  words  that  she  gave  me  in  return :  but  love  is  not  so 
soon  satisfied.  He  is,  to  say  the  truth,  "  un  peu  exigeant,"  and  is  not 
to  be  put  off  with  these  idle  toys  on  either  side  of  the  question.  Ac- 
cording to  his  notions  of  casuistry,  "  exchange"  is  not  only  *'  no  rob- 
bery," but  every  thing  short  of  exchange  is  robbery.  This  lady— (for 
she  was  a  lady,  though  she  did  live  in  a  little  court — a  lady  of  Nature's 
own  making) — this  lady  had  received  my  heart  into  her  keeping,  with- 
out offering  to  give  me  her's  in  return ;  very  naturally  concluding,  that 
a  boy  of  fifteen  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  But  love  does  not 
sanction  this  mode  of  dealing :  so,  after  letting  her  keep  it  and  play 
with  it  for  a  time  —  (perhaps  in  order  to  try  if  he  could  tempt  her  to 
part  with  her's  in  exchange,  and  thus  make  mischief,  "  as  is  his  wont,") 
he  brought  it  back  to  me,  and  put  it  into  its  place  again,  without  my 
ever  having  missed  it.  And  how  should  I,  when  I  was  ten  thousand 
times  happier  without  it  than  I  have  ever  been  since  with  it? 

Hastening  at  once  to  the  end  of  this  my  first  tale — (to  others,  I  am 
almost  afraid,  it  has  been  '^  a  tedious  brief  history ,"--~but  tome,  long 
and  sweet  as  a  green  lane  in  the  country,  ^*  in  the  pleasant  month  of 
June")— I  will  only  add,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  nightly  watchings 


of  expression  as  he  usnally  is.  He  evidently  means  to  Kay,  tbat  merely  sensual 
passion  is  likely  to  last  till  it  gains  the  possession  tliat  it  sccks-^-and  then^to  be  ex- 
tinguished i  but  that  mental  love  cannot  long  cnduic,  without  a  return. 
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and  nrrftinggj  and  just  after  I  had  received  a  special  evidence  of  my 
migtreas'a  favour,  in  ber  spontaneously  offering  to  mark  some  handker- 
chiefs for  me,  and  doing  diem  with  her  own  kaift — (the  httt  of  which,  I 
grieve  to  say,  has  only  within  this  year  or  two  unaccountably  duap- 
petir€dt)^'m  the  midst  of  all  this,  and  without  my  knowing  how  or  wfaV, 
I  suddenly -rem^nbered  that  I  had  forgotten  the  graceful  and  stat^ 
Nancy  L  ■  ■  ,  and  was,  "  some  how  or  other,''  as  the  phrase  is,  b^ 
come  a  devoted  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  another  saint — and  one  as 
unlike  to  her  from  whom  1  had  seceded  as  the  small  and  ddicaldy- 
jbsbioned  lily  of  the  valley  is  to  the  majestic  queen  of  the  garden, 
whose  family  name  it  hears. 

From  ail  this  it  follows,  '*  as  the  day  the  night,"  that  the  first  love  ^f 
our  youth  was  not  intended  to  subsist  for  any  great  length  o£  time ; — 
that  it  is  born  but  to  die,  and  in  dving  fulfils  the  end  of  its  existence, 
if  it  does  but  leave  its  features  indelibly  impressed  on  the  manory,-— 
as  it  has  on  mine, — and  its  image  enshrined  in  the  inmost  sanctuary  of 
the  heart*  What,  then,  is  the  purest  love  itself — **  qu'est-ce  que  le  ve- 
ritable amour  lui-m^e  si  ce  n'est  chim^re,  mensonge,  illusion?"-— 
What  indeed ! — But  are  we  to  slight  and  disregard  it  on  this  account  ? 
Or,  rather,  is  it  not  in  this  that  its  most  touching  beauty,  as  w^  as  its 
chief  majesty  and  power,  consist  ?  *'  Shadows,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  able  to  **  strike  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard,  than  coidd 
the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers.  Sec,*'  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
phantoms  of  our  vouthful  imagination ;  ^ey  give  us  more  pure,  reid, 
and  intense  delight,  than  can  die  substance  of  all  Uie  ten  thousand 
realities  tluit  we  meet  with  in  the  whole  coarse  of  our  afler-ltfe.      Z. 


SONNET. 

IscHiA !  lone  lovdy  island  of  the  deep, 

Ofl  has  my  eye  rejoicing  gazed  from  tnee 

On  the  blue  waters  of  Parthenope, 

Lying  all  bright  and  blissfully  asleep ; 

And,  o'er  their  farthest  verge,  on  the  fair  sweep 

Of  dasftic  land  where  cities  wont  to  be. 

Now  choked  with  smothering  ashes,  and  the  sea 

Of  liquid  fire  that  down  thy  blazing  steep^ 

Vesuvius,  flow'd  on  their  devoted  head. 

Bright  in  night's  gloom,  still,  ever  and  anon. 

Thy  flames  shoot  deep  in  air,  in  thunder  spied, 

And  lava  rivers  yet  roll  burning  on. 

And  still  may  r<Al,  a  thousand  ages  fled. 

When  city,  man,  and  all,  save  thee,  see  gone ! 


SONG. 

In  my  heart  Love  has  built  him  a  bower. 

And  there  he  sleeps  all  the  vear  round. 
You  Buiy  rap  at  the  door  any  aour. 

At  home  ne  will  surely  be  found. 
If  he  slumbers,  squeeze  gendy  his  hand. 

Or  a  kiss  will  awake  his  slight  dose. 
If  such  sly  tricks  the  rogue  can  withstand. 

Then  tweak  him,  love,  hard  by  the  nose.  C. 
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*    fTALlAN    POET^.— ^N6.  11. 

Frederick  the  Second^  and  Pietro  delle  Vigne. 

Among  the  prodiictions  of  the  minor  poets  of  Italy  we  meet  with 
many  which  were  composed  fifty,  eighty,  and  even  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  e^lier  than  the  great  work  of  Dante.,    Although  few  of 
them  deserve  to  be  mentioned  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  they  are  i^: 
ciudous  ion  their  extreme  antiquity  ;  and  some  of  them  afford  much  a»-. 
sistance  in  traemg  the  origin  and  pro^^ess  of  (he  language,  and  the  his- 
tory of  manners.  The  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second  and  his  celebrated- 
minister^  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  were,  if  uot  the  first,  certainly  the  most  cUs<^ 
tinguiahed  and  most  successful  cultivators  of  Italian  literature,  and  wf/t 
justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  its  founders.     Pietro  delle  Vigne, 
bom  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  tweliUi  century,  is  (nifi^Kflhose  mea . 
of  whom  much  has  been  written  and  little  has  been  made  known.    His 
talents,  his  character,  his  great  reputation,  his  splendid  fortunes,  and  his , 
melancholy  fate,  gave  hiin  %  claim  to  the  firequent  mention  of  his  contem- 
poraries :  nor  has  his  name  been  forgotten  by  those  who  have  succeeded , 
him.     From  his  time  to  ours,  numerous  have  been  the  writers  about 
Pietro  delle  Vigne ;  one  class  of  which  seems  to  have  been  anxious  only  • 
to  exaggerate  the  romantic  part  of  his  character ;  another,  to  shew  off, 
their  critic^  sagacity  in  tedious  refutation  of  all  that  is  not  plain  mat- 
ter-of-fapt:  the  one  making  large  demands  upon  the  credulity,  the 
other.  Which  is  worse,  upon  the  patience  of  their  readers.     Thus  the 
history  pf  this  extraordinary  man  remains  involved  in  obscurity ;  and 
it  is  singular,  that  whilst  so  many  have  written  long  tracts  to  furnish . 
anecdotes  about  him,  or  to  prove  such  as  exist  to  be  apocryphal,  no 
one  has  thought  proper  to  write  his  biography. 

Pietro  delle  Vigne  was  born  at  Capua.  Of  his  father  we  know  no- 
thing, and  he  is  never  named  by  himself.  His  mother's  poverty  was 
so  extreme,  that  she  was  obliged  to  depend  on  common  charity  for 
support ;  and  afler  her  son  had  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  he  thanks  Heaven,  "  because,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, *'  my  poor  mother  and  my  poor  sister  will  no  longer  languish  in 
ind^nce."*  In  his  early  youth  he  went  to  the  University  of  Bologna, 
virhere  he  devoted  the  day  to  study,  and  part  of  the  night  to  soliciting 
alms  through  the  streets.  This  resource,  far  from  bringing  upon  him 
the  contempt  of  others,  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  making  still  more 
apparent  the  energy  of  his  character,  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  own 
^nius,  and,  above  all,  his  undaunted  perseverance — a  quality  the  more 
admired  because  possessed  by  very  few.  Thus  he  was  known  by  re- 
putation to  Frederick  the  Second,  so  that  he  was  favourably  received 
when  introduced  by  accident  to  the  presence  of  that  emperor :  who^ 
except  for  the  contests  he  so  long  maintained  with  the  Papal  authority, 
then  in  the  height  of  its  ascendancy,  would  have  perhaps  created  a  na- 
tion out  of  the  It^iau  people.  He  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  the 
only  suceessor  of  the  Csssars  who,  since  the  irruption  of  the  Goths, 
had  habitually  resided  in  Italy.  His  contemporaries  not  having  dared 
to  speak  of  him  with  favour,  lest  they  should  incur  the  accusation  of 
heresy,  the  writers  of  ^ter  times  have  not  been  able  to  rest  their  opi* 


*  Petri  dR  Vin.  Epi*.  Vol.  II.  Bp,  38. 
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nions  on  impardal  teMtimeiky.  **  Certaudy,*'*  says  the  Abb£  DeniQa, 
*'  if  Frederick  the  Second  had  been  a  Pagan,  his  ambition,  hb  devo- 
tedness  to  the  fair  sex,  and  his  disrespect  of  religion,  would  never  have 
ibeen  numbered  among  the  defects  of  an  Emperor.  Hence  it  is  that 
those  writers  who  are  indiflferent  about  Christianity  have  given  him 
the  name  of  a  hero.  Great  in  his  conceptions,  shrewd  in  his  policy, 
able  as  a  captain,  just  in  making  laws,  and  severe  in  executing  thera, 
active  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  in  possession  of  his  throne  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  he  had  at  his  command  all  that  was  necessary 
to  establish  and  extend  a  great  empire.  But  he  knew  not  how  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  opinions  of  his  age.  Perhaps  the  force  of  political  circum- 
stances opposed  itself  to  his  vast  designs  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  gknry 
he  acquired  was  beneath  that  which  hb  rare  qualities  ought  to  have 
achieved."  Such  is  the  character  which  an  Italian  historian,  recently 
deceased,  has  drawn  of  Frederick  the  Second,  and  which,  almost  with- 
out changing  a  word,  might  be  equally  well  applied  to  any  great  prince 
who  happened  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Papal  power!  The  abb6  was  like 
our  modem  professed  Artistes  (THistoire^  who  are  more  occupied  with 
the  rhetoric  of  their  style  and  the  promotion  of  their  own  opinions, 
than  with  the  facts  they  detail  or  the  characters  they  pourtray.  Their 
descriptions,  therefore,  consist  of  those  general  touches  which  they  call 
masterly  strokes  of  the  pencil ;  but  under  their  pencik  all  the  details 
which  are  most  interesting,  and  all  the  individual  peculiarities  which  are 
traced  by  the  hand  of  that  most  correct  of  all  artbts — ^Nature  hersdf, 
utterly  disappear.  A  Dominican  friar,  named  Salimbene,  in  a  Chronicle 
whidi,  we  believe,  has  never  been  printed,  and  of  which  Muratori  and 
Tirabosdii  have  published  only  a  few  extracts,  and,  unfortunately, 
those  much  too  brief,  says  of  Frederick,  "  He  had  no  great  belief  in 
the  faith  which  comes  from  God«  He  was  very  crafty,  shrewd,  and 
greedy :  loving  luxury,  mischievous,  and  much  given  to  wrath.  Some- 
times he  was  very  dextrous  when  he  would  make  a  show  of  hb  good- 
ness and  his  courtliness.  He  was  sportive,  agreeable,  and  industrious; 
and  he  knew  well  how  to  read  and  write,  and  to  sing,  and  moreover  he 
had  the  gif^  of  devising  pleasant  little  ballads  and  sonnets.  He  was  a 
fair  man  to  look  at,  very  strong,  and  withal  of  middling  stature.  I  have 
sometimes  seen  him,  and  my  heart  was  ever  drawn  towards  him.  Once 
did  he  write  in  my  behalf  unto  the  &ther  Elias,  who  was  general  of  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans,  that  he  should,  for  the  love  of  God  send  roe 
back  unto  my  father.  Likewise  he  was  skilled  in  many  and  divers 
tongues :  and  briefly,  to  make  an  end  of  this  dbcourse,  if  he  had  been 
a  true  Catholic,  and  had  well  loved  God,  and  the  church,  and  hb  own 
soul,  few  of  the  great  rulers  of  the  world  would  have  been  worthy  to  be 
l&ened  unto  him."  ^  The  original,  which  we  insert  in  the  note,  gives 
a  more  exact  idea  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  thb  artless  hbtorian. 

t  '*  De  fide  Del  nihil  habebat.  CaUidni  homo  fbit,  vertiitas,  avants ;  loxnriosos, 
malitioaiit,  iracnndoi.  £t  valens  homo  fiiit  interdun,  qaando  vololt  boottatea  et 
cnrialitates  raas  ostendere.  Solatiosos,  Jucnndua,  InduBtriosua,  legere,  acrlbcre  ec 
caotare  sciebat,  et  cantilenas  et  cantiones  invenire.  Pulcher  homo  et  bme  fbrtis» 
Ud  mediae  stature  fiiit.  Vidi  enim  eum  et  aliqaando  dilexi.  Nam  pro  me  scripsit  f. 
H die  general!  miniatro  Ordinis  Fratmm  Minonim,  nt  amore  Dei  me  redderet  patri 
mco.  Item  multis  linguis  et  variis  loqui  sciebat.  Et  ut  breriter  me  expediam,  a 
bene  fiiisset  CathoUcns,  et  dilexisset  Denm  et  Ccclesiam  et  animam  suam,  pancos 
habnisset  In  Imperlo  pares  in  mundo."  Salimbene  Cron.  ined.  dt.  apud  Tirabosclu 
Vol.  IV.  lib.  I.  p.  9. 
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Frederick  the  Second,  mnd  Pietro  delle  Vigne.  AS1 

On  the  political  character  of  Frederick  and  Pieti^o  we  should  inake* 
no  observation,  were  it  not  necessary  to  the  correct  conception  of  their 
poetical  and  literary  character ;  since  the  one  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
consequence  of  the  other.  In  the  public  circumstances  of  their  times 
it  was  as  much  from  political  motives  as  from  the  impulse  of  their  ta- 
lents, diat  they  cultivated  and  encouraged  literature,  and  gave  the  ear- 
liest  specimens  of  Italian  poetry. 

The  great  superiority  of  Pietro  consisted  in  his  profound  knovt^edge 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  in  his  dialectic  skill  in  refuting  the  argu-' 
ments  of  the  Roman  court,  and  especially  in  his  natural  eloquence, 
mixed  with  an  el^ance  of  language  truly  surprising  for  that  age.  In 
his  nmnerous  letters,  which  still  remain,  many  of  which  are  written  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  we  find  displayed,  with  an  irresistible  force  and 
evidence,  some  of  the  strongest  of  those  arguments  which,  three  cen- 
turies later,  the  Protestants  opposed  against  the  temporal  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.  Whenever  a  Pope  thundered  forth  a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  Frederick,  releasing  his  subjects  from  their  al- 
legiance, and  dispossessing  him  of  his  realms,  his  chancellor  promptly 
replied  in  a  letter,  which  often  excited  the  doubts  of  the  Churdi  herself, 
whether  she  had  come  victorious  out  of  the  conflict.  We  ought  not  to 
estimate  the  efficiency  of  words  by  their  feeble  influence  in  our  times. 
So  much,  in  the  present  age,  is  written  for  and  against  all  general  prin- 
ciples, and  even  all  questions  of  fact,  that,  whilst  every  one  reads,  very 
few  believe;  and  we  pass  from  one  opinion  to  another  with  as  little 
reflection  as  we  take  up  or  fling  aside  our  books.  Since  literature  has 
become  a  kind  of  manufacture,  authors  the  most  popular  adopt  their 
prmciples  and  their  manner  as  the  interest  of  the  moment  suggests. 
There  are  some  writers,  who,  to  irritate  the  public  opinion,  in  o^er  to 
draw  it  towards  themselves,  make  hardy  professions  of  greater  incre- 
dulity than  they  in  fact  entertain  :  others  make  a  vast  parade  of  their 
seal  for  tenets,  for  which  their  real  regard  is  quite  as  questionable.  Thus 
in  our  days,  authors  and  readers,  die  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
wise  and  the  foolish,  poets  and  divines,  kings  and  ministers,  all  ramble 
about  without  any  settled  creed,  till  they  are  finally  lost  in  the  wildest 
Pyrrhonism ;  and,  whilst  many  of  them  live  without  believing  in  any 
religion,  they  die  in  the  belief  of  all.  It  was  not  so  in  the  middle  ages ; 
the  war  of  words  was  then  more  decisive,  because  few  were  capable  of 
carrying  it  on ;  and  the  people,  in  proportion  as  they  were  less  vain  of 
their  own  learning,  were  more  easily  persuaded.  Frederick  II.  in 
the  talents  and  writings  of  his  chancellor,  had  the  means  of  gaining 
a  victory,  which  his  subjects,  whom  he  could  never  employ  in  %hting 
against  the  priest,  were  unable  to  procure  him.  The  church  of  Rome — 
as  unhappily,  indeed,  almost  all  churches,  and,  perhaps,  nearly  all  in- 
dividuals, whoi  thev  find  even  the  most  unimportant  parts  of  their 
doctrines  assailed— 4ave  generally  recourse  to  accusations  of  incredu- 
lity, and  sometimes  of  direct  atheism.  To  destroy  thdr  opponents 
there  are  no  means  which  they  do  not  look  upon  as  lawful,  and  calumny 
is  their  favourite,  and,  indeed,  the  most  infallible  weapon.  In  this  spi- 
rit it  was,  that  a  Pope  wrote  tibus  of  Frederick  the  Second,  to  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury: — *  "  Iste  rex  pesiilentiaf  d,  tribus  Baratatoribus,  ut 


•  Matth.  Parb  ad.  an.  1238. 
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e)m$  verhii^mimr^  Ckriito  Jesn^  ct  MojfK^  et  Mmkometo,  tohtm 
fuisse  deceptum,  Sf^.*'  Frederick,  in  a  circular  to  all  die  princes  of 
Chrisueaity,  formf^  denies  having  uttered  such  expresnons ;  and  our 
Matthew  Paris,  although  a  monk,  does  not  seem  to  have  given  an  kn- 
plicit  fiiith  to  the  statement  of  the  Pope,  and  notices  the  blasphemies 
imputed  to  the  Emperor  as  a  report  rather  than  a  fact.  **  The  saase 
Emperor  Frederick  is  reported  (jertvr)  to  have  said — although  it  is  un- 
lawful to  repeat  the  woi^s — tbat  Moses,  Jesus,  and  M^omet,  were  three 
jugglers,  who  skilfully  and  cunningly  deluded  all  thenr  eontempotfaries, 
^  that  they  alone  might  domineer  over  the  world."^  But  the  charge  be- 
'  ing  i^eld  by  the  aaitberity  of  the  diuf  ch,  originated  and  connrmed 
the  story  that  Frederick  the  Second  and  Pietro  delle  Vigne  were  die 
authors  of  the  famous  book  de  Tribus  Impostoribus^  which,  ^rom  that  tioae 
forth,,  every  one  quoted,  execrated,  and  formally  rented,  biK  whidi  no 
one  had  ever  seen ;  for,  if  written  at  all  previoos  to  the  eightcentii 
century,  it  covdd  not  have  been  so  till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteen^ 
Monsieur  de  la  Monnoie,  whose  ^hole  life  was  devoted  to  researdies 
concerning  the  history  of  typography  and  libraries,  beKeved,  {in  the 
year  1716,)  that  he  had  proved  to  demonstration,  that  the  existence  of 
such  a  work  was  a  mere  chimera.|  Either  he  was  ignorant  that  a  rare  copy 
had  been  discovered  of  an  edidon  printed  in  1598,  or  else  this  eariy 
date  had  been  affixed  to  one  of  a  much  more  recent  impression;  indeed 
the  paper  and  the  form  of  the  types  betrayed  a  date  later,  by,  at  least, 
one  hundred  and  fifly  years.t  But  it  does  not  warrant  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Ginguen^,  that  such  a  book  nevar  exi9ted.§  Some  perfbmiance 
of  this  description,  and  with  a  title  somewhat  similar,  nhist  have  been 
circulated  during  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  for  those  to  whom  it 
was  than  attribirted  disdaimed  the  imputation,  whilst  they  admitted 
the  recent  publication  of  the  book.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  die  Inqnisi- 
don  itself  contrived  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  usins  it  as  a  ground 
of  accusation  against  any  man  of  ability  who  might  inclme  towards  the 
doctrines  of  the  Protestant  church.  The  disputes  between  the  Popea 
and  the  Emperor  having  terminated,  there  was  no  long^  any  modve 
for  ascribing  the  book  de  Tribus  Impoatorihus  to  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire. Thus,  without  regarding  anachronisms,  it  was  imputed  to  any 
one  whose  sacrifice  was  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  church,  by  spreading 
ecclesiasucal  terrorism.  Amongst  others,  Gampanella,  the  precursoir 
of  Lord  Baccm  in  the  reform  of  philosophy,  and  one  of  the  meet  power- 
ful reasoners  against  Atheism,  having  excited  some  suspicion  diat  he 
favoured  the  new  tenets,  was  sentenced  to  be  tried  as  its  authinr. 
"  Up  to  this  day  have  I  su£fered  and  been  confined  in  fifty  different  pri«» 
sons :  seven  tiroes  have  I  been  put  to  the  severest  torture:  the  last  thoe 
endured  forty-eight  hours.  I  was  bound  widi  oords,  drtwn  so  dghdy^ 
they  cut  to  the  very  bones,  and  was  auspended  by  a  rope,  with  my 
hands  backward,  over  a  sharp  piece  of  wood,  which  tore  away  neurly 
six  pounds  of  flesh  firom  my  posteriors,  and  ten  pounds  of  blood  ran 
from  me  to  the  earth.  *At  length,  af^  six  months,  being  by  divine 
aid  cured,  I  was  plunged  into  a  ditch.     They  had  accused  me  of  hav- 


♦  Histor.  ad  an.  1238.  %  Mcnagiana,  VoL  IL  Amttordam,  1716. 

t   Catal.  of  the  Crevcna  Library,  §  But.  Liternre  (Tltalicy  Vol.  I.  p.  351. 
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ing  written  the  book  de  Tribus  Impostoribuif  which  w«8  printed  thirty 
years  before  I  was  out  of  my  mother's  womb."  * 

The  real  crime  of  CampaneUa,  was  the  same  which  had  been  com- 
mitted three  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
and  hb  chancellor.  They  wished  to  diffuse  as  much  intelligence  as 
possible,  and  to  dissipate,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  superstition  which 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  religion,  had  turned  so  profitably  to  its  ac- 
count. The  most  efficacious  mode  of  diminishing  the  authority  of  their 
writingB  was  to  ascribe  to  them  a  work,  whose  very  title  eaccites  a  shud- 
der. The  struggle  of  Frederick,  however,  in  favour  of  literature  was 
so  successful  as  to  lay  the  first  foundation  of  the  language  and  poetry 
of  the  Italians. 

Christianity  in  their  age  proscribed  every  sort  of  study  except  tbeee 
.  of  theology,  medicine,  and  law ;  and  even  this  last  was  entirdy  mAjett 
to  the  canon  law.  The  Popes  had  not  yet  arrived  to  their  subsequent 
profligacy  of  manners  and  the  ambition  of  enriching  and  aggrandising 
their  families.  To  science  the  most  profound,  they  united  an  exem- 
plary austerity  of  life.  Their  frequent  requisitions  of  pecuniary  tri- 
butes firom  kings  and  nations  were  only  to  enable  them  to  exercise  over 
them  a  more  supreme  authority.  Far  firom  being  actuated  by  the  piti- 
ful ambition  of  leaving  bdiind  them  a  long  genealogy  <^  titled  nephews, 
their  grand  design  was  to  establish  at  Rome  a  despotic  theocracy — ab- 
solute over  all  cotmtries — over  all  princes,  and  over  the  human  mind 
itself; — a  deq^tism  which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  perpe- 
tually retaining  the  implicit  faith  of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  we  m- 
teUectual  faculties  in  those  studies  which  require  warmth  and  fireedmn 
of  imagination,  contributes  eminently  to  weaken  this  son  of  foidi. 
Thus  poetry  was  denounced  as  a  profane  pursuit,  at  once  retaxaig  the 
public  morals  and  diminishing  regions  bcuief*  It  was  as  much,  there- 
fore, as  a  political  scheme  as  from  natural  talent  that  Frederick  II. 
assembled  at  his  court  all  the  minsir^  and  artists  he  could  find ;  that 
he  wrote  verses  himself,  and  taught  his  son  and  his  grandson  aJso  to 
write  them. 

Pietro  delle  Vigne,  his  chancellor,  was  courtier  enough  to  imitate  the 
example  of  his  master,  and  Frederick  was  a  poet  sufficiently  generous 
not  to  be  displeased  with  finding  that  the  verses  of  his  chanceHor  were 
better  than  his  own.  In  analyzing  the  language  of  the  only  fragment 
which  remains  to  us  of  the  poetry  of  Frederidc,  we  recognize  in  it  the 
groundwork  of  the  Italian  of  our  days ;  and  by  sli^^t  alterations  of 
the  Sicflian  mode  of  spellinff, — as  by  writing  ho,parttrb,  in  the  place  of 
haggio  and  partiraggio ;  and  by  taking  away  the  traces  of  the  Latinisms, 
eo  (€go)y  and  meo  (mens  J,  and  replacing  them  by  to,  mio — ^the  following 
baUad  will  scarcely  betray  any  vestige  of  an  obsolete  style. 

Poiche  ti  piaoe,  amore, 
Ch  'eo  d^ggia  trorare 
Faron  de  mia  possanza 
Ch'  eo  vefpa  a  compimento. 
I^to  hagi^  lo  meo  core 
Invoi,  madonna,  amare; 
£  tutta  mia  •pentnia 
Id  vostro  piaoimento. 


♦  In  Proem.  yJtheismi. 
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£  no  mt  parttraggio 

Da  voi,  uonna  valente ; 

Ch'  eo  v'  amo  dolcemente : 
£  piace  a  voi  ch'  eo  haggia  intendimento  ; 
Valimento  mi  date,  donna  fina  i 
Che  lo  meo  core  adesso  a  voi  s'  inchina. 

We  should  be  more  abundantly  qualified  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion more  accurate  and  successful,  than  has  hitherto  been  made,  of 
the  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  literary  language  of  Italy,  if  we 
posses^  all  the  poetry  of  Pietro  delle  Vigne.  It  was  not  until  three 
hundred  years  afler  his  death,  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  dig  them 
out  from  their  obscurity.  It  was  already  too  late :  three  short  pieces 
make  up  the  whole  of  the  discovery ;  and  these  were  published  for  the 
first  time  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  enterprise, 
almost  superhuman,  of  creating  a  new  literary  language,  which  Dante 
achieved,  will  be  less  astonishing,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  en- 
couraged and  facilitated  by  such  predecessors  as  Pietro  delle  Vigne. 
One  hundred  years  before  Dante,  and  in  an  epoch  of  which  there  re- 
mains no  trace  of  correct  Italian  writing,  not  even  among  the  Floren- 
tines, (and  it  is  believed  that  throughout  Italy  the  language  spoken 
was  a  sort  of  Latin  mutilated  in  its  terminations,  and  barbarized  by  im- 
portations firom  the  languages  of  the  North.)  Nature  had  endowed 
•  Pietro  delle  Vigne  with  so  fine  a  (act  and  such  a  correctness  of  taste,  as 
to  select  his  words  and  frequently  to  turn  his  phrases  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ensure  them  a  permanent  and  distinguished  place  in  tlie  language  of 
Italy.  In  the  following  hues  there  is  no  part  of  the  syntax  which  is  not 
perfectly  grammatical,  nor  a  word  which  has  become  antiquated,  nor 
one  inelegant  expression. 

Or  potess*  io  venire  a  voi,  aroorosa. 
Come  il  ladron  ascoso,  e  non  paresse : 
Ben  lo  mi  terria  in  gioja  avventurosa 
Se  P  amor  tanto  di  ben  mi  facesse. 
St  be!  parlare,  donna,  con  voi  fora ; 
E  diret  come  v'  amai  lungamente. — 

Among  the  three  pieces  which  remain  of  Pietro,  there  is  one  sonnet; 
and  being  the  most  ancient  specimen  known  of  this  form  of  composition, 
the  invention  has  been  attributed  to  him.  What  is  certain,  however, 
is,  tliat  the  Provenfal  poets  and  the  Troubadours,  even  in  die  opinion 
of  M.  Ginguen^,  were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  that  they  received  the 
earliest  models  of  it  from  the  Italians.  We  republish  this  rarity  the 
more  willingly,  as  it  contains  a  distinct  profession  of  that  platonic  love, 
which  almost  all  the  Italian  poets,  with  Petrarch  at  their  head,  have 
never  ceased  to  celebrate. 

Peroch'  amore  no  si  po  vcdere 
£  no  si  trata  corporalemente, 

8'uanti  ne  son  de  si  fole  sa|)ere 
he  credono  ch'  amor  sia  niente. 

Ma  poch'  amore  si  faze  sentcre, 
Dentro  dal  cor  signorezar  la  zente, 
Molto  mazore  presio  de  avere 
Che  sel  vedesse  vesibilemente. 

Per  la  vertute  de  la  calamita 
Come  lo  ferro  alra'  non  sc  vede 
Ma  si  lo  tira  signorevolmentc. 
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£  questa  cosa  a  credere  me  'nvita 
Ch'  amore  sia  e  dame  grande  fede 
Che  tutt'  or  fia  creduto  fra.la  zente.* 

Love  is  80  subtle,  mortab  cannot  see 

His  outward  form  or  grasp  him  with  the  hand ; 
Fools  as  they  are,  they  wish  to  understand 
That  love  hath  nothing  of  reality. 

Though  blind  and  but  a  shadow,  still  doth  he 
Rule  o'er  that  little  realm  the  human  heart. 
And  leaveth  there  a  wound  of  deeper  smart. 
Unseen,  than  if  appearing  openly. 

Like  to  the  virtue  of  the  mystic  ston^ 

Forcing  the  stubborn  metal  to  obey. 

We  yield  before  his  mighty  hidden  power ; 
And,  thus  constrained,  I  with  submission  own 

That  he  exists,  and  bears  a  wider  sway 

Than  man  hath  e'er  believed  unto  this  hour. 

A  beautiful  passage  of  Dante,  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Carvr 
will,  in  some  measure,  compensate  for  the  scanty  relics  of  Pietro  delle 
Vigne's  poetry ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  instruct  our  readers  in  all 
which  is  certainly  known  as  to  the  tragic  death  of  this  unconunon  man. 
The  causes  which  contemporary  writers,  both  Italians  and  foreigners, 
and  amongst  others  Matthew  Paris,  assign  for  his  death,  are  apparent- 
ly so  romantic,  and  in  reality  so  contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  any  thing  else,  than  that  Pietro,  having  lost  the  favour  of 
Frederick,  was  condemned  to  lose  bis  eyes,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  a  prison,  where  he  destroyed  himself.  Dante,  in  his  circuit  of 
Hell,  enters  upon  a  forest^— 

•'  Where  no  track 
Of  steps  had  worn  a  way.    Not  verdant  there 
The  foliage,  but  of  dusky  hue  j  not  light 
The  bougns  and  tapering,  but  with  knares  deform'd 
And  matted  thick  :  fruits  there  were  none,  but  thorns 
Instead,  with  venom  fill'd."  Hell,  Canio  xiii.  v.  3. 

From  the  trees  of  this  forest  wailings  and  deep  groans  issue  forth ; 
and  Dante,  stretching  out  his  hand,  gathers  a  branch  from  a  great 
wilding : — when  a  voice  from  the  trunk  exclaims — 


'  Why  pluck'st  thou  me?* 


Then,  as  the  dark  blood  trickled  down  its  side. 
These  words  it  added :  *  Wherefore  tear'st  me  thus  ? 
Is  there  no  touch  of  mercy  in  thy  breast  ? 
Men  once  were  we,  that  now  are  rooted  here. 
Thy  hand  might  well  have  spared  us,  had  we  been 
The  souls  of  serpents.'    As  a  brand  yet  green. 
That  burning  at  one  end,  from  the  other  sends 
A  groaning  sound,  and  hisses  with  the  wind 
That  forces  out  its  way,  so  burst  at  once 
Forth  from  the  broken  splinter,  words  and  blood. 

I,  letting  fall  the  bough,  remained  as  one 
Assail'd  by  terror."  Hbll,  CarUo  xiii.  v.  33. 

•  M.  Ginguend  infers  (and  wc  think  rightly)  from  the  spelling  of  these  lines, 
that  they  were  transcribed  from  some  old  manuscript  by  a  Venetian  copyist. 
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He  then  renews  his  diil6gue  with  the  iraak,  ifMch  continuefl  to  utter 
its  mournful  cries,  and  to  pour  fbtA  wordB  and  blood  :  when  he  is  in- 
formed that  every  one  of  these  melancholy  plants  incloses  the  soul  of 
a  suicide. 

*' When  de|M»t6 

The  fierce  soul  from  the  body>  by  itaelf 

Thence  torn  asunder,  to  the  seventh  gulf 

By  Minos  doom'd,  into  the  wood  it  SUs, 

No  place  assign'd,  but  wheresoever  chance 

Hurls  it ;  there  sprouting,  as  a  grain  of  spelt. 

It  rises  to  a  saplinfi^  growing  thence 

A  savsffe  plant.    The  Harpies,  on  its  leaves 

Then  reeding,  cause  both  pain,  and  fbr  the  ])ain 

A  vent  to  gnef.    We,  as  the  rest,  shall  come 

For  our  oWn  spoils,  yet  not  so  that  with  them 

We  may  again  be  clad  ;  for  what  a  man 

Takes  from  himself  ifr  is  hot  iust  he  have. 

Here  we  perforce  shall  dfag  them :  and  threughont  - 

The  dismal  glade  our  bodies  shall  be  hung. 

Each  on  the  wild  thorn  of  his  wretched  snade." 

Hell,  Canio  xtii.  v,  gG, 

To  make  the  unhappy  soul  some  amends  for  the  wrong  he  had  donr 
it  in  wrenching  off  the  branch  from  the  tree  in  which  it  was  confined, 
Dante  demands  the  name  it  bore  in  the  world  above,  in  order  that  he, 
on  his  return,  may  revive  its  fame  :-^it  answers — 

**  ■     1  it  was  who  held 

Both  keys  to  Frederick's  heart,  and  tum'd  the  wards 
Opening  and  shutting,  with  a  skill  so  sweet. 
That  besides  me  into  his  inmost  breast 
Scarce  any  other  could  admittance  find. 
The  £edth  I  bore  to  my  hiah  chaige  was  such. 
It  cost  me  the  life-blood  t£at  warmM  my  veins. 
The  harlot,*  who  ne'er  turn'd  her  gloating  eyes 
From  Caesar's  household,  common  vice  and  pest 
Of  courts,  'gainst  me  inflamed  the  minds  of^all  j 
And  to  Augustus  they  so  spread  the  flame^ 
That  my  ajad  honours  changed  to  bitter  woes. 
My  soul,  disdainful  and  disgusted,  sought 
Refuge  in  death  firom  scorn,  and  I  became. 
Just  as  I  was,  unjust  toward  myself. 
B?  the  new  roots,  which  fix  this  stem,  1  awear. 
That  never  faith  I  broke  to  my-  liege  lord. 
Who  merited  such  honour:  and.  if  you. 
If  any  to  the  world  indeed  return, 
Clear  he  from  wroi>g  my  memon^,  that  lies 
Yet  prostrate  under  envy's  cruel  Wow. 

Hbll^  Canlo  xiii.  v.  6o. 

Frederick  himself  survived  his  unfortunate  Chancellor  not  more  than 
two  years,  leaving,  as  Voltmre  observes,  "  le  roondeausfd  trouble  k  sa 
mort  qu'^  sa  naissancc/*t  f. 

*  The  karloiJ]  JSavy.  Chaucer  alludes  to  this  in  the  Prorogue  to  the  Legende 
of  Good  women : 

**  Envie  is  lavender  to  the  court  alway, 
Pbr  she  ne  partcth  neither  night  ne  day 

Ont  of  the  ho«ae  of  Cesar  {  thus  sakk  Oant."     fhte  of  Mr.  A«^. 
t  Essm  sur  les  iiaurs,  c.  53. 
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t  WAS  congratulating  myself  as  far  as  my  own  personal  safety  wad 
concerned,  on  the  successful  termination  of  my  first  essay  in  arms,  and 
beginning  to  think  there  were  but  few  terrors  in  the  frown  of  War,  wh^i  I 
heard  a  report  that  the  enemy  had  dispatched  a  fresh  body  of  troops  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  regiments  which  had  just  been  discomfited,  and 
to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the  fugitives.  The  newly-arrived  corps 
took  up  nearly  the  same  position,  from  which  then*  comrades  had  been 
driven.  This  da  capo  sort  of  proceeding  was  rather  more  than  I  had 
contracted  for ;  but  the  advantage  which  we  had  so  lately  obtained, 
seemed,  if  possible,  to  inspire  our  troc^s  with  a  double  share  of  ardour* 
I  was  absolutely  astonished  at  the  physical  phenomenon  which  our  men 
displayed :  after  a  most  laborious  and  toilsome  march,  and  after  all  the 
exhaustion  of  die  battle,  each  individual  in  the  regiment  seemed  as 
vigorous  and  alert  as  if  he  had  jua^  risen. from  his  couch,  refreshed  with 
quiet  slumber.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  saw  the  en^my  advanciog,  th^re 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  re-action  in  my  frame ;  and  my  strength  and  vi- 
vacity rose  in  proportion  to  their  former  depression.  I  fbund  each 
artery  in  my  body  **  as  hardy  as  the  Nemaean  licm's  nerve^'*  and  \ 
exulted  in  the  sound  of  the  bugles,  which  at  that  moment  reiterated  the 
charge.  We  now  had  to  *'  fight  our  battle  o'er  agmn;"  for  we  found 
that  the  French,  like  the  Dutch  in  Clarendon's  time,  *'  would  endure 
to  be  beaten  longer  than  we  could  endure  to  beat  them."  X  knew  still 
less  of  the  last  charge  than  I  had  done  of  the  first,  for,  on  closing  with 
the  enemy,  my  head  and  the  butt-end  of  a  French  musket  came  in  con* 
tact,  and  my  imfortimate  sconce  beiqg  fashioned  of  the  more  yielding 
material,  enforced  me,  like  many  of  the  brave  fellows  about  me,  to 
measure  my  length  upon  the  ground.  I  must  have  laip  for  some  time 
insensible  to  the  trampling  of  both  friends  and  foes,  who  must,  I  am 
sure,  have  stepped  very  inconsiderately  over  my  recumbent  frame;  for, 
on  recovering  my  recollection,  1  found,  that  in  addition  to  the  blow  I 
had  received,  some  very  heavy  heels  had  left  their  vestigia  in  various 
parts  of  my  body.  I  scarcely  know  the  length  of  time  which  I  lay  in 
this  torpid  state,  but  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  perceived  some  fellows  of 
a  most  disgusting  appearance  busily  engaged  in  turning  over  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  and  apparently  taking  out  administration  of  all  theii 
personal  efifects.  I  was  now  exceedingly  puzzled;  and  in  truth  I  was 
oung  between  the  horns  of  a  very  awkward  dilemma — ^whether  on  the 
one  hand  to  sham  dead,  like  the  valiant  knight  at  the  fray  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  thus  escape  captivity,  at  the  expense  of  all  my  clothes  and 
a  gold  repeater,  and,  moreover,  with  the  chance  of  being  *'  embowelled*' 
by-and-by ;  or  on  the  other,  by  lustily  crying  quarter,  to  incur  the 
certain  horrors  of  a  long  duress:  Seeing  one  of  these  *'  pernicious 
Mood-suckers"  approaching  for 'the  purpose  of  exercising  his  calling  upon 
my  prostrate  carcase,  1  began  to  fear,  lest  if  he  thought  me  insensible, 
he  might  put  a  final  period  to  my  course  of  glory,  by  the  application  of 
a  singularly  large  knife»  with  which  he  was  reaping  a  golden  harvest 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  fallen.  At  this  moment  I  felt  great  relief  at 
tbe  sight  of  a  French  officer  riding  across  the  field,  upon  which  I  ex- 
rlaiwaydt  with  a  very  audible  voice,  *'  Je  vive."    The  officer,  hearing 
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my  cry,  rode  up  to.Qie,  and  calling  to  two  or  three  of  liis  men  who 
followed  him,  bade  them  convey  me  to  the  French  quarters.  I  was 
stronger  than  1  expected,  though  my  bones  ached  pretty  considerably. 
Seeing  that  I  was  much  bruised,  the  officer  commanded  one  of  the 
dragoons  to  dismount,  and  I  seating  myself  on  the  outside  of  the  long- 
tailed  caracoling  charger  of  this  chasseur-d-cheval,  followed  my  con- 
ductors for  about  two  miles,  till  we  passed  the  encampment  in  which 
the  French  were  stationed,  and  reached  a  village  which  I  found  'was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  French  General.  My  companions  infontaed  me 
that  the  French,  by  bringing  up  several  fresh  regiments,  had  regained 
the  position  from  which  we  had  at  first  driven  them,  and  our  troops 
had  then  directed  their  efforts  against  another  body  of  the  enemy, 
which  occupied  a  position  in  another  part  of  the  ground ;  and  I  con- 
cluded, from  the  reserved  and  lame  account  of  the  transaction  which  I 
received,  that  the  English  had  succeeded  in  their  attempt!  On  my 
arrival  I  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the    French  General 

St.  ,    who  interrogated  me  as  to  the  movements,  force,  and 

station  of  our  own  army ;  but  of  course  I  resolutely  refused  to  grve 
any  answer,  which  raised  me  a  good  deal  in  the  estimation  of  the 
General  himself,  who,  though  a  stern  soldier,  was  a  man  of  honour 
and  high  principle,  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  hinii  afterwards,  seemed 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  world.  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  liim  the  next  day,  and  was  immediately  assigned  quarters  in  a 
neighbouring  house,  and  placed  under  close  arrest  at  my  own  request^ 
as  I  refused  for  the  present  to  be  admitted  to  my  parol  of  honour. 
At  the  appointed  hour  next  day,  with  a  silk' hahdlcerchlcf  bound 
round  my  head,  which  still  reminded  me  of  the  heavy  arm  of  my 
Gallic  adversary,  I  was  ushered  into  a  spacious  room  in  a  chateau, 
where  the  French  General  was  lodged.  Several  staflT-officcrs  of  the 
French  army  were  standing  around  him,  and,  talking  with  them,  I  per- 
cdved  two  of  our  own  officers,  in  one  of  whom,  at  the  first  glance, 
I  recognized  my  brother  Tom.  We  were  very  nearly  furnishing  cor 
hosts  with  a  scena,  but  at  last  1  contented  myself  with  shaking  him 
heartily  by  the  left  hand,  his  right  being  hung  in  a  sling,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  flesh-wound,  which  he  had  received  just  before  he  was 
made  prisoner.  The  dinner  was  got  up  in  very  good  style,  and  cer- 
tainly better  than  any  I  ever  afterwards  saw  in  the  British  army.  The 
amusing  politeness  and  vivacity  of  the  French  officers  were  quite  new 
to  me ;  nor  could  I,  from  any  circumstance  which  happened  durihg 
my  visit,  have  conjectured  that  my  companions  had,  but  four-and-twenty 
hours  ago,  been  opposed  to  me  in  mortal  hostility.  The  general  tone  of 
feding  which  characterized  our  hosts,  displayed  itself  in  their  fire- 
quent  recurrence  to  the  three  maxims  of  ViveTamovr,  Vive  la  gvcrre^ 

and  Vive  la  bagatelle.     When  our  feast  was  concluded,  Gederal  St. 

commanded  a  guard  to  attend  my  brother,  the  other  officer,  and  myself, 
to  a  small  but  comfortable  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  whicK 
there  were  only  a  young  man  and  his  sister  lefl,  the  rest  of  the  &nily 
having  fled  to  Toulouse  for  safety  from  the  chances  of  war.  We  "were 
not  allowed  our  parol  of  honour,  but  were  guarded  with  a  sentinel 
before  our  door. 

The  first  sound  we  heard  on  entering  our  new  mansion,  was  one  of 
thoee  sweet  and  plaintive  airs  to  which  the  French  girls  seem'attacbiw!; 
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lyeeattMthey  enhvice  by  tlieir  beautiAiIooiitnist  tke  smger^s  light  gaiety 
of  heart.  As  we  {m>ceeded  liie  soag  ceased,  and  the  fair  creature  from 
whose  lips  it  had  flowed  with  midh  **  speaking  sadness/'  stood  timidly 
before  us.  I  fear  that  my  description  of  the  beautiful  Marie  Custine 
wffl  be  thought  a  partial  one,  when  the  sequel  of  my  story  appears : 
boweye?,  I  must  describe  her.  .Dark,  very  dark  ejesj  the  gazeUe- 
£ke  expression  of  which  was  ever  changing,  and  ever  delightful  in  its 
changes — features  which,  from  dieir  pre-emment  national  character, 
poss^sed  fbr  me  the  atbnaction  of  novelty,  in  addition  to  their  od)^ 
dwar ills'— ^  Ibrm  exquisitely  fashioned,  but  giving  promise  hereafter  of 
Iftie  eabonpoint.  But  I  find  that  in  this  poor  attempt  of  mine,  I  have 
fun  into  ul  the  common-place  descriptions  of  grace  and  beauty;  and 
I  shall  thereibre  leave  this  in^>erlect  sketch  to  receive  its  colouring 
ftom  the  hands  of  my  readers,  both  old  and  young — by  the  former 
fi^om  dieif  recollectioiis,  by  the  latter  firom  their  hopes.  Marie's  shy- 
ness soon  wore  away,  and  she  ventured  to  talk  to  us  in  a  sweet  but  in- 
comprehensible paiauy  during  which  she  displayed  a  most  fascinating 
•et  of  teethe  I  soon  perceived  liiat,  however  unintelligible  she  was  to 
«s,  she  held  a  language  with  my  brother  which  is  current  throughout 
the  world — the  language  oi  the  eyes.  She  seemed  to  take  pity  on 
Tom,  and  certaii^y  he  did  look  verv  int^esting,  for  the  loss  of  blood 
liad  blanched  hia  cheek,  and  given  him  altogether  a  very  langmd  ap* 
pearance.  Duiiag  the  ensuing  day,  there  seemed  to  be  an  increasing 
mlinacy  between  die  gentle  Marie  and  my  brother ;  for  my  own  part^  I 
passed  «0st  of  my  time  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  French  officers, 
whose  aCtentive  kindness  was  augmented  as  we  grew  better  acquainted. 
As  we  expected  the  eaeuiy  would  be  forced  to  retreat,  we  declined  ac- 
cepting  OUT  parol,  thoagh  we  began  to  find  our  CJ4>tivity  extremely 
iiicsome.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  which  followed  the  second  day  of 
<rar  imprisonment,  I  was  wakened  by  some  one  giving  me  a  gentle 
iJhake ;  and,  as  it  was  very  dark,  I  was  just  starting  out  of  bed«  when  I 
lieard  my  brother's  voice  bidding  me  be  silent,  in  a  whisper.  I  asked 
Imen  what  he  wanted ;  but,  in  a  low  voice,  he  desired  me  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions, but  dreas  myself  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  follow  him.  Jhis 
I  did ;  and  on  silently  descending  the  stairs,  and  reaching  the  door,  I 
found  two  French  drasoons  waiting  with  three  horses.  The  plan  of  es- 
cape was  as  ioBows:  Cc^itain  F and  myself  were  to  ride  the  spare 

dmrger,  and  my  brother  was  to  be  accommodated  behind  one  of  the 
Prenefa  I>ragoonB.  We  were  all  of  us  mounted  except  my  brother,  and 
en  looking  round  for  him,  I  found  he  had  re-entered  the  house,  fVom 
which  I  now  saw  him  coming ;  while  in  the  uncertain  light  I  discovered 
a  female  form  standing  at  the  unclosed  door,  which,  of  course,  I  knew 
to  be  diat  of  die  beautiful  Marie.  We  had  no  sooner  commenced  our 
ttimsh  than  I  again  began  to  interrogate  my  brother,  but  he,  both  from 
indinatiou  and  policy,  seemed  resolved  to  be  silent.  During  the  first 
three  or  four  miles  we  frequently  heard  the  challenge  of  the  French  vi- 
^dettes^  Q^  ta  laT  K  question  which  was  always  most  skilftilly  parried 
hy  the  smart  repartees  of  our  conducting  chasseur,  whose  conduct  ap- 
peared perfectly  calm  and  collected  during  the  very  great  danger  which 
«e  was  mcurriog.  The  arnn  had  not  risen  when  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Bidassoa,  through  the  rapid  stream  of  which  we  were  compeUed 
to  swm  our  horsos,  at  no  inconsiderable  risk,  firom  the  great  weight 
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whiph  they  carried.  If  was  jost  day-li^t  when  we  arrived  wtthin  the 
English  lines,  having  made  a  very  circuitous  journey.  Iifi>a3  now  de* 
termined  to  learn  the  particulars  which  led  to  our  escime ;  and  I  found 
that  the  tender-hearted  Marie,  commiserating  our  condition^  had  coin 
sented  to  act  the  part  of  ambassadress  between  my  brother  and  the 
two  dragoons,  who  were  already  well  inclined  to  change  their  service. 
We  amply  rewarded  our  conductors,  one  of  whom  enlisted  into  the 
regiment  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Ocls,  and  the  other  I  retained 
in  the  capacity  of  valet,  butler,  and  cook.     His  name  was  Jo«^4i. 

After  undergoing  the  most  scrupulous  examination  before  a  auhal- 
tern,  sergeant  and  twenty  men,  in  which  it  was  resolved  by  this  gnve 
council,  nem.  dis.  on  the  motion  of  the  learned  sergeant,  that  we  were 
good  men  and  true,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  my  brotfa^s  regi- 
ment, where  we  found  we  had  been  some  time  numbered  with  the 
mighty  dead.  I  thought  it  now  high  time  to  return  to  my  friend  the 
baron,  and  accordingly  on  the  morrow,  resigning  my  borrowed  phunesy 
and  bidding  adieu  to  my  brother,  whose  wound  had  now  healed,  I  re- 
sumed my  dragoon  trappings,  and  afler  a  pleasant  morning's  ride* 
without  any  notable  obstacle,  I  found  my  worthy  commander  eegifged 
in  the  same  laudable  occupation  in  which  he  was  employed  whenT  waa 
first  introduced  to  him.  I  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  learn  from  hia 
that  I  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  accompany  the  party  on  their  maroh 
the  next  morning  to  join  the  regiment,  which  was  stationed  oa  the 
Ebro.  FVaternal  kindness  had  supphed  me  with  a  stout  mule,  and  I 
had  now  to  purchase  another  at  a  very  extravagant  price.  About  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  prepared  to  march.  We  did  not  inarch  ae 
in  England,  with  baggage-waggons  following  us,  and  with  diat  aleek 
parade-appearance  which  proceeds  from  an  abuikLant  use  of  pipe-day 
and  blacking,  bat  every  soldier  now  carried  along  with  him  three  dmjm 
*' good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast,"  while  the  baggage  of  the 
officers  was  generidly  carried  on  mules.  Buried  between  two  in 
trusses  of  hay,  their  shoulders  loaded  with  a  canteen  and  hav 
the  soldiers  were  so  completely  enveloped  that  very  little  of  the 


ward  man  was  exposed  to  view.     Our  baggage-antmak  preaoi^ndl  a 

wflenpclr* 


still  more  ludicrous  appearance  to  the  e3re  of  a  novice :  the  large  _ 
saddles  being  piled  upon  each  side  to  a  moat  extraordinary  hajghft  wih 
all  the  necessaries  of  a  campaign.  We  marched  the  first  day  to  a 
town^  the  name  of  which  I  have  forgotten;  and  the  aext«  still 
ing  "  the  Pyrenean,"  we  arrived  at  Tolosa,  which  is  a  sort  of 
ShefiSeld.  At  this  place  I  received  a  billet  from  ^te  Alcalde ;  hot  the 
unpatriotic  boors  who  inhabited  the  mtinaien,  ^'  ^gp***^  the  hoq#d«as 
stranger  shut  the  door,"  which  compelled  me  to  make  a  forcible  eiittj 
with  the  assistance  of  two  of  our  dragoons,  who  carried  the  door,  car* 
bine  in  hand.  Being  aware  of  the  pretty  frequent  u^e  of  the  atilatto  in 
Spain,  I  confess  that  I  took  the  precaution  of  barricadoiBg  my  dcKHr, 
and  placing  my  sword  and  pistols  within  readi,  lest  n^  hosts  ahodtf 
be  inclined  in  the  night  to  requite  the  civihty  which  I  haid  shewn  tbeiA 
in  the  morning.  Most  of  the  towns  on  the  frontier  have  an  nppnawinif 
half  French  and  half  Spanish,  but  T(do6a  is  conpU^oly  ^pinith, 
though  from  its  being  occupied  at  the  present  time  by  the  ]biliah».aadl 
.used  as  a  hospital  and  store,  I  had  very  few  opportunities  of  aeailig 
any  thing  of  the  toT\ii's-peoide.    I  trusted  this  day  to  aa  iaa  ciJted  the 
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Bosada  de  Lean  for  a  dinner,  and  £tom  the  experience  wMch  I. then  h  \d 
of  garlic  "and  oil,  I  never  whilst  in  Spain  repeated  the  experiment. 
The  next  morning  we  continued  our  march  through  the  Pyrenees,  and 
.  rode  all  day  through  the  most  heautiful  and  romantic  scenery.  We 
were  now '  traversing  the  great  road  commenced  hy  Louis  XIV.  and 
completed  by  Bonaparte,  leading  from  Bayonne  over  the  Pyrenees  to 
Pempeluna — a  road  very  much  resembling  in  its  construction  our  com- 
mon turnpikes  in  England.  For  the  first  twelve  miles  fVom  Tolosa, 
our  course  lay  between  stupendous  mountains,  which,  covered  with, 
wood,  towered  perpendicidarly  above  us.  The  level  space  between 
the  mountains  was  about  three  times  the  breadth  of  the  road,  which  was 
bordered  by  a  pleasant  rivulet.  The  clearness  of  the  day  and  the 
beauty  of  the  climate  gave  additional  effect  to  the  nne  prospects  which 
tcontinually  opened  upon  us  as  we  wound  round  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains^ and  what  made  the  scene  more  interesting,  was  hearing  the  songs 
t>f  the  muleteers,  and  the  tinkling  of  their  bells,  ere  they  came  in  sight. 
These  mules  and  muleteers,  of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  the  Spanish 
writers,  certainly  have  a  most  singular  and  picturesque  appearance. 
Eight  or  nine  large  and  powerful  mules,  each  nearly  fourteen  hands 
high,  are  placed  under  the  conduct  of  one  muleteer,  who  rides  upon 
the  leading  mule.  The  beasts  are  ornamented  with  large  bridles,  deck- 
ed- with  fringe  and  tassels,  and  with  bells  attached  to  their  heads. 
The  burden  is-  car^ully  balanced  upon  their  backs,  so  as  not  to  cause 
any  friction, — a  sore  back  in  Spain  being  a  very  dififerent  thing  from  a 
sore  back  in  England.  The  dress  of  the  muleteers  consists  of  a  sort 
of- short  jacket,  made  of  a  kind  of  velveteen^  inexpressibles  of  dark- 
blue  plush,  hung  round  with  tassels  about  the  knee^,  and  something 
Jbetw^n  slippers  and  sandals  to  supply  the  place  of  shoes.  A  large 
touched  hat  covers  the  head,  which  seems  made  botJb  "  for  shelter  and 
shade."  A  long  red  sash,  bound  three  times  round  their  waists, 
which  is  used  also  as  a  pocket  to  carry  -their  cigars  and  their  money, 
'fj^eB'ihem  a  light  active  appearance.  •  Their  hair  is  clipped  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner ; — I  have  often  seen  the  operation  performed  in 
.die  streets  on  Sundays  and  fast-days  ; — the  top  of  the  head  is  cut  so 
close  as  to  give  the  skull  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaved,  while 
.the  li^r  of  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  not  subjected  to  this  opera^ 
.tion  is  suffered  to  grow  to  any  length,  and  generally  flows  over  the 
shoulders.  This  grotesque  figure  is  seated  on  his  leading  mule,  with 
bis  large  cloak  thrown  over  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  his  gun  care- 
folly  tied  on  to  the  bow  of  his  saddle,  to  be  near  at  hand  in  all  cases  of 
exigency.  During  his  progress  he  sits  singing,  or  rather  shouting,  some 
•  old  Castilian  air,  to  which  he  often  adapts  some  improvisatorial  words 
in  praise  of  the  Volontarios  D^  Y  Minu,  or  the  Seignoriiias  de  Madridaf 
every  now  and  then  interrupting  his  warbling  with  the  words  Anda 
Muh  carracco;  which  have  only  the  effect,  from  their  frequent  repeti- 
tion, of  making  his  mules  wag  their  tails.  But  to  return  from  this 
^digression.  .  Our  road  costinued  nearly  level  until  we  arrived  at'  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,,  over  which,  from  its  great  height  and  steepness,  it 
was  x;at  in  a  zigzag  direction.  Our  day's  march  terminated  at  a  vil- 
l^fe  about 'halfway  up  the  mountain,  in  wl^ch  a  convent  of  nuns  was 
.situated.  Our  men  were  stationed  in  some  of  the  x\eighbouring  bouses, 
an4  the  Baron  and  I  took  up  our  abode  at  the  convent.     I  1^  sosae 
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expectatkmi  of  obtaining  a  sight  of  one  or  two  of  these  caged  beantief, 
but  the  fair  sisterhood  **  with  souls  from  long  seclusion  pnre,"  bought 
it  wise  to  retire  into  another  part  of  the  convent — though  I  must  con- 
fess I  caught  a  saintly  pair  of  eyes  reconnoitring  the  Baron  throngh  a 
small  iron-grating.  The  abbess,  a  lady  (Tim  certain  dge^  had  provided 
most  comfortable  accommodations  for  us,  and  I  never  did  less  penance 
during  all  my  campaigns,  than  on  the  night  I  passed  within  the  walls  of 
tlhis  holy  habitation*  On  the  following  day,  our  path  lay  endrely  over 
tSie  rugged  and  loftv  ridges  of  the  Pyrenees,  through  a  road  carved 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  On  commencing  our  descent  we  broke  upon  a 
glorious  Pisgah-view  of  our  land  of  promise.  For  three  days  afket 
leaving  the  Pyrenees  we  made  a  circle  round  Pampeluna,  which  was 
at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  French  and  blockaded  by  Spanish 
troops,  and  on  the 'Evening  of  the  third  day  we  halted  at  the  tovm  of 
Puenta  la  Reyna.  It  w^  at  this  period  the  vintage  time,  and  the 
^bacchanal  profusion"  of  every  tlung  around  me  reminded  me  of 
Sterne's  accurate  description  of  the  mirth  and  hilarity  which  always  ac- 
company this  season.  The  Baron  and  I  took  a  walk  for  the  purpose 
6f  viewing  the  town.  It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  all  the  damaels  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  dancing  in  various  groups  to  the  sound  of  the 
tambourinei  which  was  played  by  one  of  the  party,  the  burthen  of 
whose  song,  as  far  as  I  could  comprehend  it,  always  ran  in  favour  of  the 
'Soldades  IngUses,  The  dance  very  nearly  resembled  the  Scotch  reel, 
when  danced  by  four,  with  the  addition  of  many  fantastic  ffings :  this 
is  the  regular  bolero.  At  the  doors  of  the  wine-houses  we  saw  the 
same  dsunce  performed  by  very  different  actors ;  a  drunken  nraleteer 

Slaying  on  hb  guitar  was  stimulating  the  activity  of  his  sdll  more 
runken  companions.  Occasionally,  amongst  the  passengers,  we  ob- 
served a  Padre,  dressed  in  his  canonical  gown,  and  his  long  acrowl- 
brimmed  hat,  at  whose  appearance  the  joyous  dances  ceased,  while 
every  individual  of  the  party  made  the  usual  obeisance,  and  many  a 
fitir  finger  touching  a  npe  pair  of  Hps,  demurely  traced  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

At  this  town  the  Baron's  patron  or  host,  at  whose  house  he  was  bil- 
letted,  was  a  certain  worthy  Padre,  who,  in  addition  to  his  clerical  func- 
tions, was  die  keeper  of  a  gambling-shop,  a  &ct  with  which  we  be- 
came acquainted  in  the  evening,  by  discovering  him  presiding  at  a  ta- 
ble where  they  were  playing  a  game  which  the  Spaniards  c^  Banco. 
It  appears  that  this  same  Padre,  like  many  more  of  his  cloth  in  Spain, 
was  exceedingly  kind  to  a  young  lady  who  resided  with  him,  and  wrho, 
we  were  given  to  understand,  was  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  brother. 
These  worthy  men  generally  select  the  most  comely  of  their  destitute 
relations,  whom  they  charitably  admit  to  a  participation  in  their  domes- 
tic comforts.  The  Baron,  ambitious  of  victory  both  in  the  field  and 
with  the  fair,  had  been  paying  rather  more  attention  to  the  Padre's  re- 
lative than  was  agreeable  to  die  austere  notions  of  that  grave  ecclesi- 
astic, though  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  making  any  comment 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  gallant  officer;  an  occurraice,  however, 
arose,  which  gave  vent  to  die  Padre's  resentment,  and  nearly  witliered 
the  budding  honours  of  my  brave  commander.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  we  strolled  into  a  gaming-house,  where  we  found  the  B«* 
ron's  clerical  host  acting  die  part  of  Banker.     The  Baron,  Uke  all  Gcr- 
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mans,  played  deep,  and  (brtune  &youred  him.  In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours  the  bank  was  broken,  and  the  Baron  had  sacked  about 
four  hundred  dollars.  All  the  company  had  lefl  the  room  except  the 
Baron  and  myself,  and  we  had  just  gained  the  street,  when  I  heard  the 
Baron,  who  was  a  little  behind  me,  yell  out  some  most  tremendous 
and  unintelligible  oath  in  German;  I  turned  round,  and  saw  the  en- 
raged Padre,  with  a  stiletto  in  his  hand,  about  to  repeat  the  blow  he 
had  already  given.  We  were  both  totally  unarmed,  but  I  immediately 
ran  back  and  caught  the  baron  as  he  was  falling,  and  endeavoured  at 
the  same  time,  though  ineffectually,  to  lay  hands  on  the  ^ssaisin.  One 
of  our  own  men,  and  two  Light  Dragoon  officers  now  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  opposite  direction,  and  having  heard  the  cries,  they 
were  hastening  towards  us.  I  committed  my  wounded  comrade  to  the 
hands  of  a  Spaniard,  and  calling  to  my  countrymen  to  follow  me,  J 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  criminal.  One  of  the  Light  Dragoons  oJH- 
cers  outstripped  us  all,  and  we  saw  him  catch  the  Padre  by  the  cloak, 
who  most  ingeniously  slipped  off  that  garment,  and  continued  his 
course.  We  were  all  of  us  now  nearly  e(]^u^ly  close  on  the  heels  of  our 
game,  who  turned  and  twisted  with  all  the  skill  of  an  old  hare.  He 
at  last  made  his  escape  through  a  small  iron  gate,  near  a  church,  which 
closed  afler  him,  and  effectually  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit.  He  did 
not  escape  entirely  with  impunity ;  for  in  the  doubles  and  turns  which 
he  macle,  one  of  the  light  dragoon  officers  with  a  whip,  our  dragoou 
with  his  stick,  and  myself  with  the  toe  of  my  boot,  which  was  fitted  to 
inflict  a  pretty  sharp  Wound,  made  him  occasionaUy  forget  his  clerical 
character,  and  indulge  in  some  violent  imprecations.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  fear  this  chastisement  only  furnished  him  with  a  more  cogent 
alrgument  not  to  slacken  his  speed; 


SONNET. 

Whbrb  shilX  Youth's  bubUtng  spirit- overflow. 
Or  whereon  shed  its  tide  of  geoerous  thought. 
Of  sympathy  and  hope,  with  which  o'erfrmight 

The  soul  IS  sick  of  wisnio^  and  below 

Deems  that  no  change  awaits  it,  save  of  woe  ? 

Vain  hope  t'  expand  its  wings !  for  soon  'tis  taught. 
That  all  its  short-lived  pleasure  must  be  caught 

In  strife  and  struggle,  ano  in  the  quick  glow 
Of  passion,  like  the  peKcan,  well-fed 
From  its  own  bosom,  with  its  blood  for  bread. 

Is  there  no  fedtng  then,  no  name  on  Earth, 
Apt  to  contain  the  ocean  of  man's  will  ^ 

Love !  Honour!  Friendship !— arc  they  nothing  worth  } 
Nought — there's  but  Freedom,  that  it  deigns  tp  fill. 
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CATILINE;  A  TRAGEDY.* 

Thb  above  work  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  looked  for  in  tlie 
literary  world,  not  without  expectation  and  anxiety;  and,  in  our  own 
case,  we  must  confess  that  this  expectation  has  been  answered  by  con- 
siderable disappointment.  From  the  somewhat  pompous  carnage  of 
Mr.  Croly's  muse — her  measured  step  and  dignified  deportment — we 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  she  would  well  become  the  tragic  robe 
and  cothurnus ;  and  had  hoped  to  see  her  *'  go  stately  by,"  to  take  an 
approved  and  final  station  in  that  noble  but  neglected  department  of 
our  nattonalliterature.  But,  judging  from  the  evidence  now  before  us, 
we  fear  this  will  not  be.  In  fact,  we  have  here  a  work  enriched  with  pow- 
erful and  energetic,  as  well  as  sweet  and  graceful  poetry ;  but  it  is  the 
poetry  of  imagination,  not  of  passion ;  it  is  engendered  and  delibe- 
rately given  forth  from  the  intellect ;  it  does  not  spring  eagerly  and 
involuntarily  from  the  heart :  and  this  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  not  dramatic.  We  believe  Mr.  Croly  to  be  giAed  with  great  and  va- 
luable powers,  of  a  certain  kind.  He  possesses  a  rich  store  of  poetical 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  have  always  at  their  command  a  gorgeous 
flow  of  language  and  imagery.  These — directed  by  a  general  soundness 
of  taste  and  judgment,  such  as  we  believe  Mr.  Croly  to  possess — may 
be  made  to  produce  very  striking  and  impressive  eflects ;  but,  alone, 
these  efiects  cannot  amount  to  high  tragedy.  They  may  worthily  sup- 
ply its  outward  form,  and  its  ornamental  attire,  but  unless  Passion 
breathe  into  it  a  vital  spirit,  it  must  still  remain  but  a  splendid  caput 
fnortuum. 

The  subject  of  Catiline  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
has,  in  this  instance,  been  chosen.  It  ofiers  a  unity  of  action  and  a 
depth  of  passionate  interest,  united  to  the  great  desideratum  of  his- 
torical truth.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  author  has  not  availed 
himself  of  these  capabilities  to  the  extent  that  the  high  drama  demands. 
He  has  judiciously  enough  applied  his  best  powers  to  the  end  he  had 
in  view ;  and  if  they  have  not  enabled  him  to  reach  it,  he  may  be 
well  content  to  aubmit  to  his  failure,  when  he  reflects  that  he  siiflfers 
it  in  common  with  every  living  writer  who  has  made  the  same  attempt. 
In  fact.  Tragedy  sits  on  a  height  which  cannot  be  climbed:  it  moat  be 
scaled  with  wings,  if  at  all ;  and  those  wings  must  be  the  eagle's. 

We  proceed  to  regard  the  work  before  us  more  in  detail,  and  to  lay 
a  few  specimens  of  it  before  the  reader^  Its  principal  defect  strikes 
us  as  being  a  want  of  coherence  of  purpose,  and  consequently  a  want 
of  unity  and  consistency  of  effect.  If  we  may  borrow  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression from  a  sister  art,  the  characters  are  well  drmcn ;  but  they  are 
not  well  coloured,  either  as  it  regards  themselves  or  each  other.  Tbe 
tone  of  the  language,  and  the  flow  and  fall  of  the  versification,  are  es- 
sentially of  the  same  class,  from  whichever  of  the  personages  tbey 
proceed.  This  creates  a  languid  monotony  in  the  general  efiect,  very 
mjurious  to  dramatic  feeling,  which  should  be  as  vivid  and  as  varied 
as  the  varied  purposes  and  interests  from  whicli  it  is  supposed  to  spring. 
In  short,  notwithstanding  the  author's  censure  of  Voltaire's  and  Cre- 

•  CaUliiie;  a  Tragedy,    la  Fire  Acts.    With  other  Poems.    By  the  Rcy.  George 
Croly,  A.  M.  Author  of  •«  Paris  in  1815/'  "  The  Angel  of  the  World,"  &c. 
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billon's  plays,  on  the  same  subject,  as  being  "  written  on  the  model  of 
the  French  stage ;  and,  acccMrding  to  the  national  taste,  make  iq>  for 
nature  and  incident,  (he  means,  probably,  the  want  of /'nature  and  in- 
cident,'*)  by  affected  sensibility  and  feeble  declamation."  Notwith- 
standing thk  sweeping,  and,  perhaps,  just  censure,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  new  attempt  on  the  same  subject  assimilates  less  to  the  English 
than  to  the  French  model — ^less  to  Shakspeare  than  to  Voltaire ;  that, 
if  the  "  sensibility"  it  contains  is  real  instead  of  "  affected,"  and  the 
^  declamation"  is  strong  instead  of  "  feeble,"  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
but "  declamation"  uid  **  sensibility"  after  all — not  passion. 

.  It  must  be  needless  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  plot  of  this  tragedy : 
the  title  will  at  once  cidl  it  to  mind:  for  the  variations  from  strict  history 
are  few  and  unimportant.  We  shall  do  bettdV  in  offering  specimens  of 
the  poetry  with  which  the  drama  is  enriched.  The  following  describes 
the  effect  of  Catiline's  eloquence  at  the  meeting  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
when  he  opposes  Cicero  in  the  election  for  the  Consulship : — * 

**  You  should  have  seen  him  in  the  Campus  Martius^*- 
In  the  tribunal, — shaking  all  the  tribes 
With  mighty  speech.    His  words  seem'd  oracles. 
That  pierced  tneir  bosomsj  and  each  man  would  turn. 
And  gaze  in  wonder  on  his  neighbour's  fece, 
That  with  the  like  dumb  wonoer  answer'd  him  : 
Then  some  would  weep,  some  shout ;  some,  deeper  touchM, 
Keep  down  the  cry,  with  raotibn  of  their  hands. 
In  fear  but  to  have  lost  a  syllable." 

His  conduct  during  the  banquet  which  is  given  at  his  palace  imme- 
diately afler  his  defeat  at  the  election,  is  thus  described  :— 

"  He  seem*d  to  feel 
The  fiercest  joy  of  all;  pledged  the  whole  room 
In  brimming  goblets ;  talk'd  a  round  of  things, 
Lofty  and  ramoling  as  an  ecstacy ; 
LaughM,  till  his  very  laughter  cneck*d  our  mirth. 
And  all  gazed  on  him  ;  then,  as  if  surprised. 
Marking  the  silence,  mutter'd  some  excuse. 
And  sank  in  reverie ;  then,  wild  again, 
Talk'd,  drank,  and  laugh'd— the  first  of  Bacchanals  V 

His  warlike  bearing  in  the  field  is  thus  spoken  of  by  a  companion 
in  arms: — 

'*  You  've  seen  him  in  the  field  ? 

HAMILCAR. 

Ay^  fifly  times, — 
I'  the  thickest  fight;  where  all  was  blood  and  steel. 
Plunging  through  steeds  unridePd,  goiy  men 
Mad  wim  their  wounds,  through  lances  thick  as  hailj 
As  if  he  took  the  ranks  for  idle  waves  ! 
Now  seen,  the  battle's  wonder ;  now  below, 
Mowing  his  desperate  way,  till,  with  wild  shrieks. 
The  throng  roli'd  back,  and  Catiline  sprang  out. 
Red  from  tne  greaves  to  the  helm." 

The  author  has  chosen  to  depict  Catiline  altogether  after  the  por- 
trait of  Cicero,  as  given  in  the  Orat.  pro  Calio^  and  not  after  that  of 

•  It  is  supposed  to  be  exactly  at  tkis  period  Ihat  the  pli^  cpmi«^cet. 
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unmixed  wickedhets  whifeb  SaAnsi  dmws  of -him.  AccmKagfy,  we 
are  tau^  to  consider  him  as  dmwn  or  urged  into  treason  by  tie  miB- 

§led  force  of  pride  and  dtsappointmeH^-^-of  a«abitiony  added  to  fiuMied 
isgrace  and  wrong.  These  are  some  of  his  reAeetions  while  he  is 
plotting  tbe  mischief  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise  on  the  fiAei^  fortWBea 
of  his  enemies  and  opposers: — 

"  I  feel  a  nameleM  prettnre  on  m^  brow. 
As  if  the  heavens  were  thick  with  sndden  gloom  ; 
A  shapeless  consciousnesi  of  some  dark  blow 
Hanging  ahove  my  head.    They  toy,  such  tiK>i^ghm 
Partake,  of  prophecy.  \^&  goes  4«  ike  cammeml'} 

This  air  is  Uviiifl  sweetness.    Golden  sua» 
Shall  I  be  like  tbee  vet?    The  clouds  have  past — 
And»  like  some  mignty  victor,  he  returns 
To  his  red  city  in  the  west,  that  now 
Spreads  all  her  gates,  and  lights  her  torches  up, 
in  triumph  for  her  glorious  conqueror.'' 

What  follows,  is  a  rich  and  picturesque  description  of  a  waking  Tiaioii, 
which  Catiline  is  supposed  to  have  seen,  and  which  contributes  to  lead 
him  on  in  what  he  is  made  to  consider  as  his  appointed  course : — 


Heaven  can  show  strange  things: 


Last  night  1  coukl  not  rest :  the  chamber's  heat» 

Or  some  wild  thoughts^— the  folly  of  the  day-— 

Banish'd  my  sleep  :-^Soy  in  the  garden  air» 

I  gazed  upon  the  comet,  that  then  shone 

l-o  midaight  glory,  dimming  all  the  stars. 

At  once  a  crimson  blaze,  that  made  it  pale. 

Flooded  the  north.     1  tum'd,  and  saw,  in  heaven. 

Two  mighty  armies !    From  the  zenith  star, 

Down  to  the  earth«  logiens  in  line  and  orb» 

Squadron  and  square,  uke  earthly  mMshaliy. 

Anon,  as  if  a  sudden  trumpet  spoke». 

Banners  of  goki  and  purple  were  flung  out; 

Fire-crested  leadesa.  swept  aleag  the  lioea; 

And  both  the  aoigmHiis  depUis*  like  meeting:f«M^ 

Roil'd  to  wild  battle.    Then,  they  bieathed  awhik^ . 

Leaving  the  space  between  a  sheet  of  goie, 

Strew'd  with  torn  standards,  coipses,  and  crash'd  spean,** 

The  following  is  exceedingly  bold,  vehement^  and  poetical  :— 

'<  The  state  is  weak  as  dust< 
Rome  's  broken,  helpless,  heart-sick  1    Vengeance  sits 
Above  her, — like  a  vulture  o'er  a  corpse 
Soon  to  be  tasted.    Time,  and  dull  decay. 
Have  let  the  waters  round  her  pillar's  foot  -, 
And  it  musi  fall.  Her  boasted  strength 's  a  ghost. 
Fearful  to  dasUrds  j— jet,  to  trenchant  swords. 
Thin  as  the  passing  air !     A  sintle  blow. 
In  this  diseased  and  crumbling  frame  of  Rome, 
Would  break  your  chains  like  stubble." 

It  may  be  agreeable  to  contrast  these  extxaota  with  one  w  two  odien 

in  a  different  style,. but  equally  rich  and  poetical: 

**  Too  much  he  loved  herl     'Tis  an  ancieut  tale. 
One  of  the  ditties  that  our  rirls  of  Greece 
Hear  from  their  careful  mothers,  round  the  lamps. 
On  winter  nigbto  $  and  fa(y  the  vinu^  hsaps> 
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Still  ashy-pale  witb  lig^lMag*  wfafre  ak«  died. 

She  was  a  Grecian  maiden  \  aod»  by  some. 
Was  thought  a  daughter  of  the  sky :  for  earth 
Had  never  shaped  such  beauty :  and  her  tANHttlils 
Were,  like  her  beauty,  sky-bom.'    She  woukf  utrnfy 
And  gaze,  when  mom  was  budding  on^  thtt  hitt^ 
As  if  she  saw  the  stoopinj^  pomp  en  gods  -*** 
Then  tell  her  lyre  the  vision ;  nor  had  ei^ 
A  sound,  or  rosy  colour  of  the  clouds. 
Or  in&nt  star^  but  in  h«r  solemn  songs 
It  liv^  again.    Oh»  happ]^— till  she  med  I** 

And  again.     It  is  the  story  of  Jupiter  and  l^mele  :u«. 

*•  Pity  her  I  Hwas  Love 
That  wrought  this  evil  to  his  worshioperl 
The  deadly  oath  viras  sworn,— -Hien  Nature  shook. 
As  in  strange  trouble^ — solemn  eries^were  heard. 
Echoing  from  hill  to  hill, — the  (brestd  bow'd. 
Ruddy  with  lightnings, — ^in  the  height  of  hclare» 
The  moon  grew  sanguine,  and  the  waning  stars 
Fell  loosely  through  the  sky.    Before  her  rose. 
On  golden  clouds,  a  throne ;  and,  at  its  foot. 
An  eagle  ^rasp'd  the  thunderbolt.    The  fac« 
Of  the  bright  sitter  on  the  throne  was  bent 
Over  his  sceptre, — but  she  knew  her  lord ! 
And  callM  u{Km  him  but  to  give  one  look^ 
Before  she  perish'd  in  th'  O^mpian  blaze. 
He'fais'dhts  eye,— and  in  its  flash — she  died*!^ 

This  is  rich  and  rare  poetty^  and  cannot  fail  to  mek  with  tKe  admira- 
tion it  deserves. 

We  give  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  undramatic  maimer  in 
which  Catiline  is  frequently  made  to  exparess  himself  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  However  good  ti  tOBf  be  inr  tte  wBy«  it  is  mer^  what  may 
be  said  in  the  case  in  q«esiioB»^-iioe  wfaat'OodU  he  MakL  Catiline  draws 
his  sword  in  preparationr  fot  the  krat  despefMe  «£hrt  00  wfaidi  his  hopei 
depend: — 

**  This  emblem  of  all  miscsrits  and-  erimesr-^ 
ITie  robber^s  tool,  that  breaks  the  rich  man's  look,*- 
The  murderer's.masteii^ny  to  sleeoinc  hcarts>-  '     ' 
The  orphan-malDsr^vridowBT  of  brides  ;-t- 
The  tyrmot's  stnsiigth-^^ecnieFpifau'shmv^ 
The  traitor's  passport  to  his  sovereign's  throne, — 
The  mighty  desolator, — that  contains. 
In  this  brief  bar  of  steel,  more  woe  to  the  earth 
Than  lightning,  earthquake,  yellow  pestilence. 
Or  the  wild  f£y  of  die  all-«wallowing'Sea!" 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  Catiline  is  brought  in  fVom  Ae  field  of 
battle,  mortally  wounded,  and  he  dies  in  an  insane  paroxysm  of  ambi- 
tious images  and  hopes.  Springing  from  the  ground  by  a  last  eflbtt 
of*  supernatural  energy,  he  exclaims : — 

"  Is  there  no  fiuth  in  Heaven  ?    My  hour  shall  come ! 
This  brow  shall  wear  the  diadem,  and  this  eye 
Make  monarchs  stoop.    Mv  wrath  shall  have  a  voice 
Strong  ^  the  thunder  5  and  my  trumpefk  breath 
Shall  root  up.  thi^emes.    Your  An^biad  sliiril  be  &ingl^ 
Dictator  l^King  of  the  world  !''-^ 
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We  mmt  find  room  fbr  two  or  three  short  detached  faeeigesy  which 
are  exceedingly  good  in  their  respeetnre  clasBee* 

Imaginary  portents. 

*'  This  is  a  mortal  hour ;  the  rising  wind 
Soun<ls  angry,  and  those,  swift  and  dizzy  clouds. 
Made  ghottfy  iry  the  glances  qf  the  moon. 
Seem  horse  and  chariot  for  the  evil  shapes 
That  scatter  ruin  here." 

CatiUne  musing. 

"Why,  my  bid. 
Your  brow  grows  cloudy,  and  you  clench  your  hand. 
As  if  it  hdd  your  spear." 

Danger. 
"  Arise  I  must  we  be  brain'd 
While  you  lie  dreaming  there  ?•— Ho  1  Catiline  1 
Disgrace  is  on  you,— danger  by  your  side. 
Like  a  chain'd  wolf,  devouring  with  his  eyes. 
Before  he's  loosed  to  tear  you." 

Hope. 

"  The  icicle  that  melu  even  in  the  ray 
In  which  it  glitters." — . 

Statesmen. 
**  And  this  is  my  supremacy !    The  prize 
That  whets  men's  swords,  and  sows  in  noble  hearts 
The  bitter  seed  of  discord !    Sir !  see  here 

ITo  the  Seereiary. 
The  cheerless  image  of  a  statesman's  life ! 
To  bear  upon  his  brow  the  general  care, — 
To  make  his  daily  food  of  anxious  thoughts,*— 
To  rob  the  midnight  of  its  wholesome  sleep,** 
And  all,  but  to  be  made  the  loftier  mark 
For  every  shaft  that  envy,  sullen  hate,  ^ 
Or  diwarted  guilt,  can  lay  upon  the  string,— 
And  have  his  thanks  for  all, — ingratitude  1" 

A  lover's  music  at  night. 

**  You  are  a  music-loyer,  and  sigh  €k«ek. 
This  comes  of  evil  company.    Your  lyre 
Has  broke  the  rest  of  many  a  stately  dame. 
Who  left  her  curtains  tenantless,  to  gaae. 
Where  the  chili'd  minstrel  sent  his  amorous  soul 
Up  through  the  moonshine." 

The  space  we  are  enabled  to  devote  to  our  notices  of  contemporarjr 
literature,  seldom  permits  us  to  go  into  the  detail  of  those  minor  faults 
which  are  to  be  round  in  almost  every  poetical  work  of  any  length  ; 
and  in  this  among  the  rest.  If  we  ever  regret  our  circumacribed 
limits,  it  is  not  on  this  account;  for  the  pointing  out  of  such  trifling 
errors  and  oversights  as  those  now  alluded  to  we  regard  as  but  a  se* 
condary  and  very  unimportant  duty  of  criticism ;  and  we  willingly  pass 
it  over  in  the  present  instance. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  few  other  poems  besides  the  tra- 
gedy of  Catiline,  some  of  which  possess  extreme  delicacy  and  beauty^ 
but  the  chief  of  which  we  recognise  as  having  appeared  in  print  before  ; 
and' upon  the  whde  we  dose   t  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  author's 
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poetical  talents,  but  an  opinion  not  heightened  by  the  present  publica- 
tion. It  possesses  fewer  defects  than  its  predecessor,  but  it  also 
evinces  less  power,  and  displays  less  beauty.  Indeed,  we  think  Mr. 
Croly  capable  of  much  better  things  than  he  has  yet  done.  He  has 
shewn  us  all  the  faults  of  which  his  style  is  susceptible,  but  not  all  the 
beauties  ;  and  when  he  chooses  to  look  for  a  subject  properly  adapted 
to  his  powers,  (and  such  a  one  is  probably  to  be  sought,  widb  the  best 
chances  of  success,  among  the  gorgeous  imagery  and  romantic  fictions 
and  traditions  of  the  East,)  we  think  him  not  unlikely  to  construct  a 
work  that  shall  place  his  name  in  a  distinguished  and  permanent  rank 
among  those  of  his  poetical  contemporaries. 


SONNET  I. 


There  is  an  hour,  when  alt  our  past  pursuits. 
The  dreams  and  passions  of  our  early  day. 
The  unripe  blessedness  that  droppM  away 
From  our  young  tree  of  life — like  blasted  fruits- 
All  rush  into  the  soul.    Some  beauteous  form 
Of  one  we  loved  and  lost,  or  dying  tone 
Haunting  the  heart  wilh  music  that  u  flown. 
Still  lingers  near  us  with  an  awful  charm  I 
1  love  that  hour, — for  it  is  deeply  fraught 
With  images  of  things  do  more  to  be : 
Visions  of  hope,  and  {pleasure,  madly  sought. 

And  sweeter  dreams  of  love  and  purity : 
The  poesy  of  heart,  that  smiled  in  pain. 
And  all  my  boyhood  worsbipp'd— -but  in  vain  1 


SONNET  II. 

They  loved  for  years,  with  growing  tenderness ; 
Ttiey  had  but  one  pure  prayer  to  wafl  above — 
One  heart-— one  hope— one  dream— and  that  was  Love. 

They  loved  for  years,  through  danger  and  dbtress. 

Till  they  were  parted,  and  nis  spotJess  fame 
Became  the  mark  of  hate  and  obloquy — 
Till  the  remembering  tear  that  dimm'd  her  eye 

Was  dried  on  blushes  of  repentant  shame. 

While  he— oh,  God  I  in  raptured  vision  sweet. 
Would  walk  alone  beneath  the  evening  star. 
Watching  die  light  she  loved,  and  dream  of  her. 

And  of  the  hour  v^en  they  again  should  meet. 

They  met  at  last«^ut  Love's  sweet  vision  fled 

For  ever  from  his  heart —  for  she  had  wed  1 

M. 
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M'QUEEN   on    NOBTHEKM    central   AFftICA 

It  has  been  the  singular  ill  fortune  of  all  our  African  expeditioBi, 
that  they  have  failed.  Some  attribute  this  general  ^lure  to  the 
injudicious  selection  o£  the  travellers,  none  of  whom,  excepting  Louis 
Burckhaxdt,  were  masters  of  the  travelling  language  of  that  continent. 
.  If  we  read  the  reports  of  these  various  traveUers,  we  shall  perceive 
that  the  grand  object  of  their  several  researches  was,  to  ascertain 
the  termination  of  the  Niger;  hence  we  are  led  to  enquire,  Wbai 
purpose  would  have  been  answered  by  this  discovery?  None,  we 
apprehend,  unless  it  had  been  discovered  that  it  communicated  with 
the  Nile  of  Egypt,  thereby  affording  a  navigable  communicatioii  with 
the  interior  of  Africa,  by  means  of  Alexandria.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  when  this  inquiry  first  excited  the  attention  of  England 
and  of  France,  Bonaparte  was  master  of  Egypt,  and  that  he  then 
contemplated  other  conquests  in  Africa,  togeUier  with  the  establish- 
ment of  an  extensive  commerce  with  India  and  Aj&ica,  through 
Egypt.  The  inquiry  was  revived  when  our  navy,  under  the  im- 
mortal Nelson,  changed  the  destiny  of  Egypt.  Hopes  were  entertained, 
that  our  possession  6f  that  country  would  aifford  us  a  ooiomunication  with 
Sudan,  or  the  interior  of  Africa,  by  navigating  the  stream  of  the 
Nile.  All  reports,  and  all  the  information  collected  by  our  travelleis 
since  that  period,  have  tended  to  corroborate  this  water-communica- 
tion from  Timbuctoo  to  Alexandria,  but  nothing  certain  has  yet  been 
established.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  public  is  presented  witb  A  Gto^ 
graphical  and  Commercial  View  of  Northern  Central  Africa^  comiattustg  a 
particular  Account  o/*  the  Course  and  Termination  of  the  great  Bwer 
Niger  J  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  first  who  suggested  this  opinion  was 
Sidi  Hamed,  as  reported  by  Riley,  the  American  sailor;  and  at  the  saaw 
time  that  Mr.  McQueen  brings  forward  this  new  African  hypothesis, 
it  certainly  has  received  a  strong  corroboration  by  the  nanratiTe  of 
Alexander  Scott,  a  sailor,  who  has  been  lately  redeemed  from  acti- 
vity, and  who  belonged  to  the  Montezuma,  a  Liveroool  trader,  that 
was  wrecked  in  1810,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sahara,  on  5ie  Sehel,  or  flat 
coast  between  Cape  Nune  and  Cape  Bojador :  a  narrative  of  the  in- 
teresting adventures  of  whom  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Plulosc^pliiesl 
Journal ;  and  an  explanatory  dimrtation  (rather  th^  a  review)*  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  New  Mondily  Magasine  for  1821. 

Our  author's  arguments  in  favour  of  this  new  hypothesis  amear  la 
be  very  plausible,  and  several  quotations  tend  to  support  and  coon* 
borate  it. 

'<  As  these  sheets  were  preparing  for  the  press,  a  further  oonfirawtni 
of  this  important  point  (alluding  to  the  dischaxge  .of  the  Niger  into  Ae 
Gulf  of  Guinea)  was  received,  in  the  account  given  b]^  a  sailor  namod 
Scott,  belonging  to  Liverpool,  who  was  wrecked  about  Cape  None, 
and  carried  into  slavery  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.  While  in  dns 
state,  he  journeyed  along  with  a  tribe  across  the  desert  into  Sudan, 
and  with  it  he  crossed  the  lake  Dibbie,  or  what  he  caDs  Ba^ar 
Tee-eb*.     There  he   was  told  by  some  negro  boatmen  who  rowad 

«  See  BOtslaMnr  Mofltiily  Maf.  No.  3.  p.  3S^. 
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fbemov«r  the  kke;  that  very  iup  to  die  aoikh^mre  lay  a  gveat  Mkwacer 
sea,  andthiu  the  ene  tlM^  were  on  ran  into  it ;  diat  tibere  was  no  end  to" 
it ;  that  there  were  plenty  of  Safina  kabeer  (large  ships)  upon  it ;  and  that 
ihm  caHAeA  it  Bahar  elkaheer,  that  is>  die  Great  Sea,  or  Atlantic  ocean. '^ 
(Bdinh.  PhBos.  Joamal,  No.  7.) 

In  confimiadon  of  this  termination  of  the  Niger  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  Mr.  McQueen  days,  ^  Perfect  accuracy  in  these  things,  at 
pireseAt^  is  ittposi^iUe ;  nor  doies  die  want  matenriaUy  alter  the  grand 
ftatures  which  it  is  ray  diief  object  to  delineate."  Jackson  says  that 
4  klce  itf  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Neel  el  Abeed,  oi  which  the  op- 
posite shore  is  dot  visible.  He  says  ft  is  navigated  by  large  vessels, 
which  sometimes  come  to  Timbnctoo,  manned  by  a  particular  kind  of 
people.  On  its  eastern  bank  begins  the  territory  of  white  people,  de- 
nominated by  the  Arabs,  N'sarreth  (Christians).  From  this  descr^on 
it  is  i|uite  evident,  that  the  lake  here  mentioned  is  a  different  lake  to 
that  represetited  as  being  situated  450  miles  east  of  Timbuctoo ;  it  is 
dearly  the  sea  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  Beafra, 
a  lake  whose  opposite  shore  is  not  visible,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
which  is  the  territory  of  Christians!  The  fact  of  large  vessels  coming 
up  from  this  lake  to  Timbuctoo,  manned  by  a  particular  kind  of  people, 
is  an  additional  proof  that  the  navigadpn  of  the  Niger  is  unobstructed 
from  the  ooean  to  Timbuctoo  (p.  118.)  Our  author's  diird  argument 
in  fiivour  of  his  hypothesis  is  as  follows :  ^  From  Sego  to  Baedo, 
Mcording  to  Pork,  is  thirty  days  journ^  in  a  aoudierly  direction.  '  One 
month's  travel,'  says  he,  *  south  of  Baedo,  through  the  kingdom  of 
Gotto,  (Moosee)  will  bring  the  traveler  to  the  errantry  of  the  Chris- 
tians, who  have  their  houses  on  the  Ba-«e-feena.  This  water  is  incom- 
ftatMy  larger  than  the  hike  Dtbbie,  Mid  the  water  soaAetimes  runs  one 
way  taA  sometimes  another.  (Park,  vol.  ii.  p.  2t9.  8vo  edition.) 
Thie  words  Ba-se^-feena  are  very  properly  shewn  by  Jackson  to  be  a 
commtion  of-  the  An^nc  words,  Bahar  sefeena,  signifying  literally  the 
aea  of  ahips,  or  the  sea  where  ships  are  seen !  The  direction,  the  dis- 
tftttfe,  and  every  other  particular  mentioned,  however,  clearly  point 
oat  die  European  setdements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The  water 
Y«ain»ig  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  obviously  relates 
U>  dM  fkix  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  a  phenomenon  which  could  not  ^  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  negro  from  the  interior."    p.  119. 

A  fourth  argument  hi  favour  of  Mr.  McQueen's  hypothesis  is  re- 
iated  as  follows : — "  Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  coasi,  it  is 
:trbvth  white  to  consider  the  explanation  which  Mr.  Jackson  gives  of  the 
•Araibte  words,  Bahr  Kulla ;  the  term,  he  says,  in  proper  Arabic,  is 
B^har  Kiilha,  which  term  signifies  the  ocean,  and  also  an  alluvial 
^coontry.  If  this,  explanation  be  correct,  and  which  there  seems  little 
season  to  doubt,  we  have  the  clearest  account  of  the  termination  of  the 
Niger. — ^Numerous  authorities  utate,  that  in  its  middle  course  it  turns 
to  the  southward,  and  flows  tin  it  joins  the  Bahr  Kulha — ^the  sea,  or  the 
«ttirria(l  country.  Thib  it  certaiidy  xioes  do  at  the  poinU  we  have 
«MfktiOB^  f  -  we  therefore  conclude,  that  after  all  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
«HH  torn^ut  to-be  the  true  sea  of  Sudan."  p.  125. 

*  From  the  following  aeeount  tiiere  amiears  to  her  good  reason  to 
^•wppgtetiiat  the  salt  pita,  mfnttoned  by  IbnalVardi  (or  more  properly 
Ben  al  Wardi),  are  those  <m  the  tea-^ihoiie^tf  Bcnng,  and  at  the  island 
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9£ Fanli^doPo.  Oor  ausbor  says,  *'  Tbe nupiber  of  sUv^ waamtif. 
exported  from  Bonny  and:  Old  Calabar  rivers,  ware  fonnerly^  and  stSU 
coatioua  t^  be  great.  They  are  chiefly  brought  frmn  the  ioterior,  by 
a. water  coaveyance.  The  people  are  every  where  fond  of  tnula,  ge- 
nerally civil  and  obliging  to  Europeans,  who  deal  honestly,  and  they 
ai:e  anxious  to  cultivate  commercial  connexions  with  them.  All 
abound  the  Delta,  the  population  on  the  sea  coast  is  busily  emi^k^pad 
in  making  salt  for  the  interior  market :  the  land  on  the  coast  is  called 
the  soli  ground ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  place  where  Ibn  al .  Vardi  mf  tiom 
the  numerous  salt-pits  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  This  salt  is  carted  in 
|>oat9  so  large  as.  to  contain  *  200  people,  and  having  a  cannon  placed 
fit  isadii  end.  (Robertson's  Notes  on  AfHca,  p.  308.)  Boussa,  on  the 
Niger,  is  a  gri^  emporium  for  this  trade,  and  the  fdacewlnsre  the 
people  from  Sie  sea-coast  meet  the  caravans  from  Barbary,  to  exchange 
their  merchandize.  (Robertson)  p*  i2p9  and  301.)  The  nativas  on 
these;  coasts  also  talk  familiarly  of  their  trade,  intercourse,  and  oas* 
munication  with  Boussa  and  Timbuctoo,"  p.  135. 

J  Then  follows  some  reasons  for  supposing  the  Niger  and  ^  the  Nile.te 
have  no  connexion ;  which  being  founded  on  theories,  and  being  irre* 
leyant  to  our  purpose — which  is  to  state  the  arguments  for  asaertiag  tha 
discharge  of  the  Niger  in  the  Bight  of  Benin — we  shall  paaa  o«er« 
and  proceed  with  our  author's  observations,  who,  speakii^  oi  Parlc« 
aays,  p.  149,  "  This  celebrated  traveller  descended  the  atraam  in 
safety  to  Boussa,  where  an  accident  terminated  his  life.  Tbe  tradans 
fiom  the  coast  go  up  the  river  above  this  place." 
.  Our  author  gives  reasons  for  supposing  the  Niger  and  Congo  Id  ha 
difierent  streams.  In  order  to  obtain  the  command  of  AfUaa,  Mr. 
M*Queen  recommends  stations  on  the  Niger,  either  where  the  aHeMB 
divides  or  unites,  as  may  be  found  most  eligible ;  another  station  is 
reoommaaded  at  the  Rio  Lagos,  which  would  give  us  the  oommand.of 
the  trad^  into  the  recesses  of  the  Kong  mountains.  A  SQ^tlemeBtv  or 
d^t,  on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  is  also  urged  as  ^psdiattt;-and 
this  island  could  be  easily  purchased  of  the  negro  natives,  aa  we  pra* 
sume  the  Portuguese  have  long  since  given  it  up.  Steam  boats  ivoril 
navigate  from  the  coast  to  Tiinbuctoo  in  10,  15,  or  £0  days,  aA  ,the 
.utmost,  and  establish  a  communication  with  Boraou,  Balia,  Dar  Balsy, 
&c.  page  173. 

»  Wood  being  very  plentiful,  the  steam-boat  could  be  navunled 
at  a  .trifling  expoise.  **  Granting  that  the  navigation  of  the  l^ispsr 
was  interrupted  at  Boussa  by  reason  of  rapids  and  rocks  naoig 
amidst  the  stream,  still  we  know  that  the  river  can  be  navigated  la 
safety  from  Boussa  upwards,  and  from  Boussa  downwards."  p.  17S. 
t.  This  is  the  point  to  be  ascertained.  Mr.  McQueen  has  giyeiK  very 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  this  communication  exists,  suffideait 
at.  least  to  invite  the .  British  nation  to  attempt  the  navigation,  whieh 
might  be  ^ne  without  incurring  any  extraordinary  expense .  If  it  failad, 
it  would  add  certainly  one  more  failure  to  our  many  A£ricaa  qaiw 
ditions ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  succeeded,  it  would  amply  ren^* 
burse  all  expenses  hitherto  inciurred,  and  open  besides  an  incakidaMj 

*  This  is  a  corroboration  of  what  Jmckmm  and  Alex.  Scott  say.     Vidte  Ns»^ 
MoSftMy  M^^.  No.  iii.  paf«f  355  4MMl  356. 
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bwieftciol  trade,  and  provide  widial/  what  is  so  modi  WaniMl  at  llrii 
time,  a  great  and  new  market  for  our  various  manuiartiges^ 

If  the  navigation  of  the  river  failed  of  conducting  to  Timbuctoo,  it 
would  conduct,  most  assuredly,  to  many  countries  of  the  intariori  wibh 
which  we  might  establish  a  commerce  on  the  most  advantageous  terasy 
as  a  prelude  to  civilisation.  The  immense  bo^es  of  waters  diseharg«d 
from  the  interior  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  is  an  incontrovertible  evideniet 
that  the  waters  come  from  remote  regions  of  the  interior,  and  that  a 
navigable  communication  and  intercourse  might  be  esta^l^ished  With 
several  populous  countries  of  the  interior  of  Sudan,  if  not  With  Tiili* 
buctoo!     Therefore  our  author  says,    'Met  the  British  standard  b* 

Ctcd  at  Boussa,  where  no  power  in  Africa  could  tear  it  up,  a  trifling 
carriage  would  then  give  this  nation  all  the  advantages  of  an  opee 
navigation,  and  by  such  a  natural  barrier,  place  the  Niger  cotilpLsbdy 
under  her  controul.  Firmly  planted  in  central  AfWcai  the  British  flaff 
would  become  the  rallying  point  for  all  that  is  honourable,  useful^ 
beneficial,  just,  and  good.  Under  the  mighty  shade  there^,  the 
nations  would  seek  security,  comfort,  and  repose.  Allies  Great  foitaki 
would  find  in  abundance !  The  resources  and  energiea  of  Africa  wonld 
be  Qiade  (under  a  wise  and  vigorous  policy)  to  subdue  and  controul 
Afirica.  Let  Britain  only  form  such  a  settlement,  and  give  it  that  coun- 
tenance, support,  and  protection,  which  the  wisdom  and  enerOT  of 
British  counsels  can  give,  and  which  the  power  and  resourpes  of  the 
British  empire  can  so  well  maintain,  and  central  Afirica  will  remain  a 
grateful  «nd  obedient  dependancy  of  this  empire.  The  latter  wiU  Im- 
c<Hne  the  centre  of  all  the  wealth,  and  the  focus  of  all  the  industry  of 
the  former.  Then  the  Niger,  like  the  Ganges,  would  acknowledge 
Great  Britain  as  its  protector,  our  king  as  its  lord,"  page  179. 

''  The  extent  of  country  and  population,  the  improveroents,  labours, 
and  wants  of  which  would  be  dependant  upon,  and  stimulated  to  exertion 
by  a  settlement  on  the  Niger,  is  prodigious,  and  altogetlier  unequalled 
and  incalculable.  Fifty  millions  of  people  would  be  dependant  on  it«" 
p.  179. 

''  The  French  nation  have  long  looked  towards  Africa,  as  a  means  of 
repahring  the  losses  which  revolution  has  produced  in  their  colonies. 
Th^  have  established  a  *  college  for  the  teaching  of  the  Arabic,  m 
travelling  language  of  Africa,  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  towards  the  colonization  of  that  continent.  Let  us  not 
suffer  that  powerful,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  rival  to  step  befirae 
us,  and  fix  herself  securely  in  ihe  Lower  Niga*,  and  give  Grreat  Britain 
reason  to  repent  of  her  supine  disregard  of  diis  favourable  opportunity 
to  efiect  a  great  commercial  establishment  in  Africa.'*  p.  181. 

The  abolition  of  those  human  sacrifices,  under  the  name  of  customs,  at 
the  death  of  any  person  of  note ;  the  civilization  of  Africa ;  its  gradual 
conversion  to  Cfhristianity,  from  the  most  degraded  barbarism,  through 
the  medium  of  a  regular  and  well-conducted  commercial  intercourse, 
are  the  laudable  objects  which  the  author  of  this  G^eogmphical  and  com- 
mercial View  has  in  perspective,  and  fbr  which  the  author  really 
appears  to  have  discovered  an  eligible  and  a  practicable  path. 

*  DeDominated  L'Ecole  Royale  des  Langues  Orieotalei  rirsates  ^  Paris. 
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^  Hit  egcartioiif  «n  the  part  of  Gveot  Britain,  toacoompfish  aS  tiai, 
would  be  small :  the  climate  opposes  some  obstacles ;  the  poplilatiofi 
Hf  Afirka  fionei  The  smallest  gun-brig  iu  our  navy  would  lay  the 
natives  dwelling  on  both  banks  of  the  Niger,  from  Bammakoo  to  its 
month,  from  Bomou  to  Benin,  prostrate  before  us  with  obedieitoe 
and  respect.  Coming  as  their  friend,  oyerthrowing  superstition  and 
wiiaitever  is  evil ;  rearing  up,  encouraging,  and  protecting  what  ia  jnat; 
we  ahould  teach  the  natives  in  diese  extensive  r^ions  to  aaaome  their 
rank  among  the  sons  «f  men.  To  accomplish  this  we  have,  by  meana 
ef  the  Niger,  a  safe  and  an  easy  road.  Let  no^  other  nation  pre-oocnpy 
it," 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  McQueen,  thanking  him  for  h»  aog- 
gestions. — We  have  omitted  many  ingenious  observations  of  our  andior, 
not  wishing  to  detain  the  reader  on  a  subject  already  exhausted,  tSfrictm 
^coveries ;  a  subject  which  has  become  of  late  uapopulur,  from  -die 
repeated  diaaaters  of  our  various  enterprising  travellers.  The  phi- 
lanthropist, however,  and  every  individual  interested  in  the  n^vrove- 
ment  and  civilisation  of  the  millions  of  Pagans  of  this  intereatiBg 
continent,  now  sunk  into  the  lowest  depth  of  ignorance  and  idolatry, 
cannot  &il  to  be  interested  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  McQueen's  pagna. 


**  Je  mUmiighie  que  le  plaisir  est  grand  de  8e?oir  imprimer.' 

LOVB. 

And  what  is  Love  ? — a  li^ht 

That  comes  from  Heaven  in  varied  guiBC  to  all ;    ' 

And  in  its  rise  and  fall 

Swift  as  a  meteor  through  the  azure  ni^jht. 

An  ephemeral  flower. 

Whose  beauties  opening  to  the  noon^tide  ray 
>In  silence  fade  away. 
Ere  the  approach  of  ev'ning's  chilly  hour. 

A  strain  of  melody. 

Brought  to  the  ear  we  know  not  how ; 

Aod  yet  our  spirits  bow 

Before  it,  when  w*  feel  its  voice  must  die. 

A  cherishing  perfume. 

Such  as  the  gaks  of  Aiaby  would  flings 

If  wafked  by  the  wing 

Of  some  loved  bird  fr<nn  groves  of  orange  bloom. 

An  iris  bright  as  day. 

Bom  in  the  soul,  whose  heavenly  form  and  hues 

Breathe  gladness,  and  diffuse 

Belief,  that  thence  'twill  never  fade  away. 

But  oh!  too  bright  to  last. 

The  6ur  ethereal  bow  dissolves  in  air, 

Leavinf^  no  record  there 

Of  all  Its  beauteous  tints  and  glory  past. 
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SHAKSPBARB  S    BBRTRAM. 

.  *<  I  eaimot  reconc^e  my  be«rt  to  Bertram ;  a  man  noble  without  generosity, 
and  young  wHhont  truth  ;  who  marries  HeloD  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a 
|troffigate ;  when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkindness,  sneaks  home  to  a  second  marriage, 
IS  aocosed  by  a  woman  whom  he  has  wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and 
is  dismissed  to  happiness."— Db.  Johnson. 

This  is  a  hard  sentence,  Doctor, — we  wish  you  had  never  written  it. 
There  it  stands,  in  all  the  modem  editions,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
play,  damping  omr  pleasant  anticipations  by  a  solemn  assurance  that 
the  principal  dish  at  the  feast  is  unwholesome.  Just  as  the  reader  is 
hastening  among  the  dramatis  personw^  the  great  moralist  pulls  him 
back,  and  bawls  in  his  ear, — ''Beware  of  a  bad  character!"  He 
spreads  a  wet  blanket  over  the  poet's  work,  and,  like  Lady  Ms^cbetb, 
forbids  **  Heaven  to  peep  through  it.'*  Few  are  at  the  trouble  to  raise 
it,  and  those  few  may  be  tempted  to  throw  it  in  the  face  of  him  who 
put  it  there.  We,  however,  have  no  love  for  human  retribution  ;  nor 
would  it  be,  in  this  case,  just  Happily  there  are  many  proofs  of  un- 
affected kindliness  and  compassion  in  Johnson's  heart,  though  his  doc^ 
trine  often  sounds  harsh  and  unforgiving ;  and  had  he  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  Bertram^  we  think  he  would  not  have  "  made  night 
hideous,"  by  aggravating  those  faults,  for  whose  pardon  Shakspeare 
had  so  eloquently  plead^,  into  crimes  which  admit  of  no  allowance. 
The  truth  is,  his  edition  of  Shakspeare  was  undertaken  as  a  job,  and 
executed  with  as  much  speed  as  his  bookseller  enjoined.  He  wrote  a 
Dreface  in  his  best  style,  and  seemed  to  think  that  was  nearly  enough.' 
His  notes,  in  many  instances,  are  careless,  and  even  strangely  blind ;  and 
his  observations,  though  sometimes  pi^y  and  admirable^  betray  errors 
which  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  text  must  have  obviated.  As  for 
the  inferior  plays,  and  *'Afl 'swell  that  end^  meff*  has  always  been 
c^onsidered  one  of  them,  he  willingly  shewed  negleci  where  the  world 
would  scarcely  have  thimked  him  for  care  and  study. 

If  we  cannot  **  reconcile  our  hearts"  to  B^tram,  the  play  is  alto- 
gether intolerable.  If  at  any  time  his  conduct  is  such  as  to  provoke 
our  contempt,  or  if  we  did  not  perceive,  among  his  errors,  the  germs 
of  a  good  and  honourable  mind,  the  interest  of  the  story  would  be  at 
an  end.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  the  other  characters,  their  efforts. to 
reclaim  him,  and  the  happiness  of  Helen,  would  be  M  de^;>air  the  in- 
Bt-int  he  be<^me  unworthy  of  our  sympathy. 

Shakspeare  appears  to  have  ietdopted  this  tale,  and  conceived  the 

character  of  its  hero;  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  those  moral  evils^ 

frctjuently  interwoven  with  the  privileges  of  nobility, — prejudice,  arro- 

gance,  and  wilfulness ;  and  to  point  out  how  tb^y  may  be  corrected  in 

the  discipline  of  the  wprld.     Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  nobleman 

in  the  dajs  of  Queen  Elizabeth  differed  widely  from  one  of  our  present 

House  of  Lords ;  and,  in  this  instance,  the  scene  being  laid  in  France, 

we  may  suppose  him  invested  with  the  rights  of  a  feudal  lord  to  their 

lliHest  extent.     Bertram  is,    by  nature,   generous  and  affectionate. 

His  Tices  are  factitious  as  the  heraldic  records  of  his  ancestry,  and, 

like  bis  inheritance,  belong  to  him  by  legitimate  descent.     His  father^ 

we  suspect,  was  not  a  jot  better  in  his  youth.     Among  his  many  vfttues 
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there  is  one  mentioiied,  which  lets  us  a  little  into  his  patrician  character, 
and  it  comes  most  appropriatdy  firom  the  mouth^^  majesty, — 

'*  Who  were  below  him,  * 

He  used  as  creatures  of  another  place ; 

And  bow^d  his  eminent  top  to  th^r  low  ranks. 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility/' 

Praise  from  a  kin^  sounds  bravely  within  the  walls  of  a  palace,  but 
loses  elsewhere,  ft  is  not  enough  that  we  should  be  told  the  old  count 
was  excellent  as  a  soldier  and  a  courtier,  in  order  to  make  us  esteem 
^im.  We  understand  his  value  better  when  his  widow  prays  that  her 
son  "  may  succeed  his  father  in  manners  as  in  shape,*'  and  willingly 
join  in  her  love  of  his  memory  ;  for  the  word  of  sucn  a  lady  is  worth  a 
thousand  kings, — and,  in  all  probability,  it  was  her  strength  of  mind, 
aided  by  his  own  experience,  that  made  him  a  man  to  be  lamented. 
The  young  Count  comes  before  us  possessed  of  a  good  heart,  and  d 
no  mean  capacity,  but  with  a  haughtiness  of  rank,  which  threatens  to 
dull  the  edge^  of  the  kinder  passions,  and  to  cloud  the  intellect.  This 
is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  illustrious  education.  The  glare  of 
his  birthright  has  dazzled  his.yoimg  faculties.  Perhaps  the  first  words 
he  could  distinguish  were  from  an  important  nurse,  giving  elaborate 
directions  about  his  lordship's  pap.  As  soon  as  he  coiud  walk,  a 
crowd  of  submissive  vassals  doffed  their  caps,  and  hailed  his  first  ap^ 
pearance  on  his  legs.  His  spelling-book  had  the  arms  of  the  fiimily 
emblazoned  on  the  cover.  lie  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  himself 
called  the  great,  the  mighty  son  of  Roussillon,  ever  since  be  wa^  . 
helpless  child.  A  succession  of  complacent  tutors  would  by  no  mt.ua 
destroy  the  illusion ;  and  it  is  from  their  hands  that  Shakspeare  rcce  t^- 
him,  while  yet  in  his  minority. 

It  is  too  much  to  say  that  Bertram  "  marries  Helen  as  a  cowa*  d 
He  is  ward  to  the  king,  who  commands  the  marriage, — 

<'  Which  bodi  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  daims ;" 

and  he  backs  his  authority  with  threats  of— 

"  Both  my  revenge  and  hate^ 

Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.     Speak,  thine  answer  I" 

His  m^esUr  is  a  moody  old  gentleman,  but  not  the  less  fearful  on 
account.     The  most  bigoted  bachelor  would  prefer  a  wife  to  irretriev: 
xuin.    If  ever  there  was  little  shame  in  yielding  to  compulsion,  here  * 
case  in  jj^int.     Helvetius  indeed  tells  us  that "  he  who  foars  nothing 
do  nothing  contrary  to  his  inclination ;  it  is  in  quality  of  oowards 
troops  are  brave."    But  this  is  a  refinement  upon  a  word  beyonc    .• 
general  acceptation.     It  suits  the  mouth  of  a  metapl^ysicw»  but  a  -   "v^ 
of  the  world  would  hardly  understand  it,  and  a  great  moralist  **:., 
nothing  to  do  with  it.     We  rather  admire  the  boldness  of  youoff  Ber- 
tram's sneering  and  ironical  speech,  wherein  he  consents  to  ''wee  hm 
hand,"  which  could  not  be  uttered  without  som^  hazard,  while  dw 
brow  of  royalty  was  scowling  on  him. .   Nor  does  he  "  lefive  kec  ^»  % 
profligate."     A  profligate  would  have  taken  her  tohis  arms  be^ire  tm 
abandoned  bpr ;  but  he  flies  from  her  with  indignation,  immedifi^tely 
after  the  marriage-ceremony.     Aswe  profess  to  enief^  a-  broUi^rly 
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affi^^on  for  Helen,  we  are  bound  to  mqoire  if  thtee  b  any  Ap<dogy 
for  such  uDgallant  behaviour  on  the  part  ai  the  bridegroom ;  and  in 
ihis  our  duty  we  must,  as  is  usual,  previously  insist  on  the  fault  being 
all  on  his  side.  WeU,  even  in  this  one-eyed  view  of  the  question,  we 
are  mdined  to  acquit  him  on  the  score  of  mere  accident, — the  coronet 
having  slipped  over  his  forehead,  and  Idinded  his  eyes  to  Helen's  per« 
fections.  He  knew  not  she  was  **  a  maid  too  virtuous  for  the  contempt 
of  empire;"  and  it  was  utterly  out  of  his  comprehension  ^*  that  twenty 
such  rude  boys  (as  himself)  might  tend  upon,  and  call  her  hourly, 
mistress."  All  his  knowledge  was  comprised  in  her  being  "  a  poor 
physician's  daughter,  who  had  her  breeding  at  his  father's  charge ;" 
and  his  farewell  to  her  at  the  castle  shews  he  regarded  her  somewhat  oi 
the  light  of  a  menial,  when  he  concludes  his  speech  with,  "Be  com- 
fortable to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much  of  her."  To  re- 
gard the  poor  girl  widi  so  little  consideration  is  certainly  very  wrong ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  lordly,  and  Bertram  is  a  lord.  Besides, 
is  the  compulsion  nothing?  Suppose,  reader,  (if  thou  art  a  parlour- 
gentleman)  that  an  act  of  Parliament  were  to  pass,  enforcing  thee 
to  take  Dolly  ifrom  the  kitchen  as  thy  wife.  Truly,  whatever  de- 
serving qualities  Dolly  might  possess,  or  however  good  her  education 
might  be,  we  fear  thou  wouldest  not  perceive  them,  partly  owing  to 
her  inferior  station,  and  partly  to  thine  own  indignation  at  so  tyran- 
nical a  law. 

The  Count  likewise  had  a  bad  adviser  constantly  at  his  elbow,  one 
Monsieur  Parolles*  Nor  does  the  fostering  of  so  adroit  a  parasite  cast 
my  reproach  on  the  understanding  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  Parollet 
is  not  a  bully,  like  captain  Bobadil,  or  ancient  Pistol,  whose  swagger* 
ing  could  only  deceive  a  Master  Matthew  or  a  Dame  Quickly.  He 
lalks  like  a  soldier  of  "  very  valiant  approof^"  and  wears  not  his  sword 
cdumsily,  but  with  a  grace.  Such  a  counterfeit  may  pass  for  one  of  the 
Horrent  coin  of  Mars.  He  goes  through  the  ord^  of  the  French 
^Cooit  without  suspicion,  save  from  one  man.  "  He  was  first  smoked 
by  the  old  Lord  Lafeu ;"  and  he,  with  all  his  cunning,  did  not  immedi*- 
Ately  discover  him  to  be  "  a  snipt  tafi&ta  fellow,"  whose  "  soul  was  in 
bis  Gk>thes."  When  this  play  was  last  acted,  Liston  was  Parities.  Lis- 
toAl  what  an  egregious  blunder!  Why,  the  part  is  cold  and  pom- 
pous. Parolles  is  neither  a  droll  nor  a  fop.  We  look  upon  him  as  a 
If^otlaman  of  most  serious  deportment.  It  is  not  for  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction that  he  assumes  the  character  of  a  man  of  courage,  but  for  the 
«ake  of  a  livelihood ;  end  therefore  there  is  no  touch  of  vanity  in  his 
xsomiposition.  He  acts  his  part  well,  as  a  labourer  works  well  when  he 
JgM>ws  he  shall  be  well  paid.  It  is  remarkable  that  Helen  is  the  only 
one  at  the  Cattle  who  saw  through  his  disguise.  She  says'— 
**  And  vet  1  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 

Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 

Yet  these  fix'd  evils  Ht  saJU  in  Mm,  &c." 
This  ^lineation  does  credit  to  Helen's  discemmeDt»  and  may  be 
brought  forward  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's 
observation,  that  **  the  two  sexes  seem  placed  as  spies  on  eadi  other, 
.jttdare  furnished  with  different  abilities,  adapted  for  mutual  inspoction." 
Att  oven^eening  pride  of  birth  is  Bertram's  great  foiUe.  To  cuoe 
him  of  this,  Bhakspeare  sends  him  to  the  wan,  that  he  asay  ^am  a  fanfe 
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for  hiroself,  and  thus  exchange  a  shadow  for  a  realitv.  There  "  the 
great  dignity  that  his  valour  acquired  for  him"  places  him  on  an  equa- 
lity with  any  one  of  his  ancestors,  and  he  is  no  longer  beholden  to  tbem 
alone  for  the  world's  observance.  Thus,  in  his  own  person,  be  disco- 
vers there  is  something  better  than  mere  hereditary  honour  ;  and  hit 
heart  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  entire  devotion  of  a  Helen's 
love  is  of  more  worth  than  the  court-bred  stately  smiles  of  a  princess. 
He  win  not  again  turn  a  deaf  ear,  nor  give  a  peevish  reply  to  those  ar- 
guments which  had  been  made  use  of  in  behalf  of  the  '*  poor  physicisn's 
daughter ;"  and  which,  by  the  by,  might  be  sculptured,  (without  of- 
fence, we  hope,)  over  the  door  o£  the  Heralds  College,  on  Bennet's 
Hill  :— 

— **  Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight,  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 
Woald  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  oflf 
.   In  differences  so  mij^ty.— 

That  is  honour's  scorn. 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  bom. 
And  is  not  like  the  sire.     Honours  best  thrive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 
Than  our  foregoers :  the  mere  word  *s  a  slave, 
Debauched  on  every  tomb  ;  on  every  grave 
A  lying  trophy ;  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 
Where  dust,  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour'd  bones,  indeed." 

We  know  not  how  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  our  young  soldier,  ni 
his  love  for  that  pretty  Florentine  lass  Diana.  He  was  yet  in  his  mi- 
nority, to  be  sure ;  and  that  Parolles,  "  a  very  tainted  fellow,  and  fiill 
of  wickedness,"  did  his  utmost  to  further  the  affair ;  yet  still  we  find  it 
difficult  to  excuse  him.  After  our  utmost  moral  consideration,  we  fed 
it  impossible  to  do  any  thing  better  than  yield  him  up  to  the  judgment 
of  the  pure  and  spotless ;  and  they,  perhaps,  may  be  merdful,  tbou^ 
those,  the  moat  conversant  in  his  crime,  should,  as  by  usage  estsbUabed, 
plead  in  aggravation.  But,  let  it  be  observed,  while  Shakspeare  chrv- 
nides  this  &ult,  he  allows  it  to  be  canvassed,  ay,  and  sharply  cenaimd 
by  others : — not  by  greybeards,  who  may  have  forgotten  their  simflar 
delkiquencies,  or  grown  envious  of  what  they  but  faintly  remember,  bat 
by  the  gay,  the  youthful  gallants  of  the  camp ;  who,  while  they  exckis 
against  it  in  bitter  reproof,  mingle  his  shame  with  a  fearf\d  consciosi 
ness  of  their  own  frailty.  What  severe  justice,  and  what  charity  hoe 
meet  together  I  Shakspeare  is  not  the  man  to  let  a  libertine  escape. 
In  pourtraying  male  characters,  while  he  is  bound  to  give  them  the 
manners  of  the  age,  (and  they  suit  the  present  age  as  well,}  he  does 
not  spare  the  lash ;  and  generally  introduces  some  laving  girl,  in  whott 
expressions  of  persevering  affection  we  read  the  deepest  satire  on  die 
injustice,  the  cruelty  of  the  master-sex. 

The  learned  Doctor  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  ^'  he  sneaks  home  to  a 
second  marriage ;"  whibh  is  as  contrary  to  the  text,  as  that  he  travelled 
ia  a  balloon.  The  war  being  ended,  he  is  enforced  to  return  to  France, 
and  agrees  to  marry  the  Lord  Lafeu's  daughter,  rather  as  an  expiation, 
than  a  choice.  He  will  do  any  thing  prescribed  for  him,  otherwise  his 
case  is  hopeless.  In  the  fiflh  act  Diana  enters,  accusing  him  of  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  with  as  much  archness  as  modesty 
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can  possibly  assume,  backed  by  a  string  of  riddling  impossibilities^ 
very  pleasant  to  the  reader,  but  wondrously  perplexing  to  the  parties 
concerned.  Throughout  this  trying  scene  Bertram  never.  **  defends 
himself  by  falsehood."  He  neither  confesses  nor  denies  the  promise. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  interview  between  him  and  Diana,  where  she 
laughs  at  his  promise,  and  begs  his  diamond  ring,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  low  estimation  in  which  he  holds  her  virtue.  There  is  a 
plot  against  him,  and  the  part  Diana  takes  in  it  necessarily  involves 
her  in  his  worst  thoughts.  He  is  guilty  of  no  *'  falsehood,"  except  as 
touching  a  certain  ring  upon  his  finger ;  and  challenged  as  he  is,  before 
the  king  and  the  whole  court,  how  could  he  tell  the  truth  ?  In  all  in- 
trigues, whether  amatory  or  political,  it  is  held  infamous  for  the  par- 
ties not  to  be  true  to  each  other,  at  the  expense  of  truth  towards  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Why  then  should  Bertram  be  seriously  blamed?  It 
was  rather  his  care  for  Diana's  good  name,  than  his  own,  that  induced 
him  to  forge  that  foolish  tale  of  the  ring  being  thrown  to  him  from  a 
casement.  But  he  is  at  last  *'  dismissed  to  happiness!" — and  why  not? 
His  faults  are  as  venial  as  any  Doctor's  in  Christendom ;  perhaps  more 
so :  for  he  makes  no  pretence  to  morality.  We  find  him  acutely  sen- 
sible of  all  his  follies ;  and  he  weeps  for  Helen,  who  is  '*  supposed 
dead,"— why  then,  in  the  name  of  the  most  straight-laced  virtue,  should 
be  not  be  happy? 

We  have  written  thus  much  in  favour  of  a  play,  which  is  certainly 
seldom  read,  and,  we  believe,  little  understood.  It  is  called  one  of 
the  Poet's  minor  plays  ;  and  as  far  as  it  has  no  communicm  with  the 
sttblimer  passions,  the  appellation  is  correct ;  in  other  respects  it  may 
rank  with  his  best.  That  Dr.  Johnson  should  have  passed  s«itence 
on  Bertram,  according  to  his  scholastic  and  abstract  notions  of  per- 
fection, instead  of  charitably  considering  the  positive  imperfections  of 
our  nature,  is,  at  least,  short-sighted.  How  he,  so  good  a  man,  could 
have  read  the  following  beautiful  passage  in  favour  of  our  frail  fellow 
beings,  and  yet  remained  inexorable,  we  cannot  imagine,  unless,  as 
V9e  have  previously  hinted,  his  doctrine  and  his  practiced  morality  took 
tv^'o  opposite  roads: — 

**  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  good  and  ill  together^ 
our  vurtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipt  them  not ;  and  our 
crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not-cherished  by  our  virtues."     S* 


SONNET. 

Why,  when  with  thee,  dost  thou  complain,  my  fair. 
Thy  servant  absent,  silent,  and  distraught  ? 
While  thou  art  by,  can  he  have  other  thought 

Than  muse  upon  thy  goodness— list  the  air 

Thou  breatheot  forth--gaze  on  ihy  flaxen  hair- 
Inhale  thy  breath,  richer  than  perfumes  brought 
By  Zephyr  from  the  scented  heath— or,  taught 

By  Love  himself  to  woo  thee,  press  that  rare. 
That  matchless  form,  all  punty— or  taste 

Thy  ncct'rous  lip  ?    Then  smile  those  frowns  away— 
No,  not  one  moment  pass'd  with  thee  is  waste  j 

But,  every  sense  full  strain'd  by  thy  sweet  sway. 
Thy  lover  is  thy  prisoner,  and,  graced 

With  flowery  chains,  passive,  IcU  glide  the  day.  A.  R. 
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NiliUest  dulcfns  KIs  Uteris,  quibus  ooelam,  terraiti,  marii,  co^nosdmiv. 

Thbrs  m  a Boble paMngem Lucvetiuf >  in whicli he deacribesa n^mge 
ia  the  early  staget  of  the  workl«  when  mm  were  yet  coatending  wkh 
beasts  the  possession  of  the  earth,  flying  with  loud  shrieks  through  the 
woods  from  the  pursuit  of  s<»iie  ravenous  animal,  unable  to  &brieate 
arms  for  his  defence,  and  without  art  to  stautich  the  streaming  wounds 
mflicted  on  him  by  his  four-iboted  competiUMr.  But  there  is  a  dn^ff 
subject  of  speculation,  if  we  carry  oui  tho^iriits  back  to  that  still  earber 
period  when  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  forest  held  undivided  sway; 
when  Titanian  brutes,  whose  race  has  been  long  extinct,  exercised  a 
Wrrific  despotism  over  the  subject  earth;  and  that  '*  biUre  forked  am- 
mal,"  who  is  pleased  to  dub  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Creation,  bad  not 
been  called  up  out  of  the  dust  to  assume  his  soi-disant  supremacy. 
Philosophers  and  geolo^ta  discover  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  itsdf 
kidAsputable  proofs  that  it  must  have  been  for  many  coituries  noihiiig 
asore  than  a  spletidld  arena  for  monsters.  We  have  scarcely  penoi' 
trated  be3rond  its  surfoce ;  but,  whenevet  any  convulsion  of  nature  af- 
fords U9  a  litde  deeper  insight  into  her  recesses,  we  seldom  iail  to  d^ 
cover  fossil  remains  of  gigantic  creatures,  though,  amid  all  these  ar- 
ganic  firagmeiits,  we  never  encounter  the  slightest  trace  of  any  human 
telics.  How  stradge.the  thought,  that  for  numerous,  perhapa  iooutfe' 
rable  centuries^  this  most  beautifiil  pageant  of  the  world  perforoi^its 
magnificent  evolutions,  the^un  and  moon  rising  and  setting,  theaeaaooi 
following  their  appointed  succession,  and  the  iocean  uproliing  its  in- 
variable tides,  for  no  o^er  apjiar^fc  purpose  than  that  lions  and  tigefs 
might  retire  howling  to  their  denA  as  Uie  shaking  of  die  ground  pNh 
Islaimed  the  approach  of  the  matnmoth,  or  that  the*  behemoth  nugb 
p^form  his  unwiddy  flounderings  in  the  deep !  How  bewildering'  the 
idea  that^  the  glorious  firmament  and  its  constellated  lights^  mad  llA 
varicoloured  clouds  diat  hiang  like  pictures  upon  its  sides,  and  Uie  ptr- 
fume  which  the  flowers  scatter  from  their  painted  censeTs,  and  ^ 
blushing  fl^uits  that  dehght  the  <eye  not  less  thati  the  palate,  and  the 
perpetual  music  of  winds,  waves,  and  W9iods,  should  have  been  ftynmd 
for  th^  recreation  and  embellishment  of  a  vast  menagerie ! 

And  yet  we  shall  be  less  struck  with  wonder  that  all  this  beauty, 
pomp,  and  delight,  should  have  been  thrown  away  upon  undiaceraiog 
and  unreasoning  brutes,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  many  of  those  fanmsn 
bipeds,  to  whom  nature  has  given  the  ^'  o$  twbkme"  have  little  more 
perception  or  enjoyment  of  her  charms  than  a^'  cow  on  b  coiiudob,  or 
goose  on  a  green."  Blind  to  her  more  obvious  wonders,  we  cannot 
expect  that  they  should  be  interested  in  the  sileiit  but  stupendous  aoira- 
cles  which  an  invisible  hand  is  perpetually  performing  around  them— 
that  they  should  ponder  on  the  mysterious,  and  even  contradictMy 
metamor^oses  wfakll  liie  ttichangc^  though  change-prodoeing  earth  n 
unceasingly  efi&cting.  Bhe  converts-  an  acorn  into  a  majestic  oak,  and 
they  heed  it  not,  though  they  will  wonder  for  whole  inontha  how  har- 
lequin changed  a  porter-pot  into  a  riosegay ; — she  raises  firom  a  lit^ 
bulb  a  stately  tulip,  and  they  only  notice  it  to  remark,  that  it  wwmM 
brbg  a  good  round  i^m  in  Holland ; — from  one  seed  she  elabocmtea  aa 
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Mij^te  flower,  wjiidi  diAiseq  a  d^Ujiaous  perfiim^  while,  to  aootherr 
by  its  side  she  imparts  an  ^fiensive  odour :  hom  spine  she  extracts  a^ 
poison,  from  others  a  blilm,  while  froip  the  reproductive  powers,  of  a 
small  grain  she  contrives  to  feed  the  whole  populous  earth ;  and  yet 
these  matter-o^couKse  gentry,  beq^lBo  aiw^h  ijaagical  paradoxes,  are 
kabitual,  see  in  them  nothing  siore  sirange  thim  that  ihey  themselves 
ahonld  cease  to  be  hungry  whea  they  bnye  had  their,  dinners,  or  that 
two  aad  two  should  make  four,  wben  th^  are  adding  up  their  Christ* 
nas  biUs.  It  is  of  no  use  to  remind  s«ch  obtuse  phxulers,  when  re- 
cor^g  individual  enthusiasm,  that 

**  My  charmer  is  not  mine  aloae ;  my  sweets, 
And  she  that  sweetens  aU  my  bitters  tooi 
Nature,  enchaotiog  Nature,  in  whose  Uxm. 
And  lineaments  divine  I  tcace  a  hand 
That  errs  not,  and  find  raptures  stiU  renew'd. 
Is  free  to  all  men ^universal  prize'* — 

^r  though  she  may  be  free  to  them,  she  sometimes  presents  them.  In* 
stead  of  a  prize^  "  an  universal  blank/'  The  most  a8toui]^ding  inam'- 
festations,  if  they  recur  regularly,  are  unmarked;  it  is  only  the  trifliijig 
deviations  from  their  own  daily  experience  that  set  them  gaping  in  a 
stupid  astonishment. 

.  For  my  own  part,  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  can  never  step  out  into  this 
glorious  world,  I  can  never  look  forth  upon  the  flowery  earth,  and  the 
glancing  waters,  and  the  blue  sky,  without  feeling  |m  intense  and  ever 
mew  delight ;  a  physical  pleasure  that  makes  mere  existence  delicious* 
AppreheosionJi  of  the  rheumatism  may  deter  me  from  imitating  the 
Boble  fervour  of  JJcnrd  Bacon,  who,  in  a  shower,  used  sometimes  to  take 
off  his  hat,  that  he  might  feel  the  great  spirit  of  the  universe  descend 
9pon  him ;  but  I  had  naher  gulp  down  the  balmy  air  than  qiiaff  the  richest 
ambrosia  that  was  ever  tippled  i^pon  Olympus ;  for  while  it  warms  and 
ex|Mmds  the  heart,  it  produces  no  other  intoxication  than  that  intellectual 
abandomnent  which  gives  up  the  whole  soul  to  a  mingled  overflowing  of 
gratiti|de  tq  heaven,  and  benevolence  towards  man. — "  Were  I  not  Alex- 
ander/' said  the  Emathian  madman,  '*  I  would  wish  to  be  Diqgenes ;"  so^ 
when  feasting  upon  this  aerial  beverage,  which  is  like  swallowing  so 
much  vitality,  I  nave  been  tempted  to  ejaculate — Were  I  not  a  man,  I 
should  wish  to  be  a  chameleon.  In  Pudding  Lane,  and  the  Minories,  I  am 
aware  that  this  potation,  like  Irish  whisky,  is  apt  to  have  the  smack 
of  the  smoke  somewhat  too  strong ;  and  even  the  classic  atmosphere 
of  Conduit  Street  mav  occasionally  require  a  little  filtering :  but  I  speak 
of  that  pure,  racy,  elastic  diement  which  I  have  this  morning  been  in- 
haling in  one  of  the  forests  of  France,  where,  beneath  a  sky  of  incon- 
ceivable loveliness,  I  reclined  upon  a  mossy  bank,  moralizing  like 
Jaques  ;  when,  as  if  to  complete  the  scene,  a  stag  emerged  from  the 
trees,  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  dashed  across  an  opening  into 
the  &r  country.  Here  was  an  end  of  every  thing  Shakspearian,  for 
presently  the  sound  of  horns  made  the  welkin  ring,  and  a  set  of  gro- 
tesque figure^  bedizened  with  lace-dresses,  cocked  liata^  and  jack-b^ta, 
dqdo^d  fropi  the  wood,  and  followed  the  chace  with  praiseworthy 
regularity,  the  nobles  taking  the  lead,  and  the  procession  beiogibrought 
up  by  the  "  valets  des  chiens  h  pied." — Solitude  and  silence  again  suc- 
coeded  to  this  teo^porary  interruption,  though  in  the  amazing  ckairness 
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of  ilie  atiAofT>hefe  I  could  see  die  stag  and  his  piiniiers  Bcounilgi 

the  distant  ^lain,  like  a  pigmy  pageant,  long  after  I  had  lost  the  sound 
of  the  horns  and  the  baying  of  the  dogs.  A  man  must  have  been 
ahroad  to  form  an  idea  of  this  lucidness  and  transparency,  which  coa- 
lers upon  him  a  new  sense,  or  at  least  enlarges  an  old  one  by  die  addi- 
tional tracts  of  country  which  it  places  within  his  visual  grasp,  and  die 
heightened  hues  with  which  the  wide  horison  is  invested  by  die  crystal 
medium  through  which  it  is  surveyed.  I  feel  this  extension  of  power 
with'a  mdre  emphadc  complacency,  because  it  seems  to  impart  a  wanner 
zest  to  religious  impressions ;  though  I  suspect  novdty  contributes 
liberally  to  the  result,  as  I  do  not  by  any  means  find  a  correspondent 
fervour  in  those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  this  delightful  climate. 

In  the  imfavoured  regions,  where  Heaven  seems  to  look  with  a  scowl- 
ing  eye  upon  the  earth,  and  die  hand  of  a  tremendous  Deity  is  per- 
petually stretched  forth  to  wield  the  thunder  and  the  storm,  men  not 
only  learn  to  reverence  the  power  on  whose  mercy  diey  feel  themselves 
Co  be  hourly  dependant,  but  instinctively  turn  from  die  hardships  asd 
privations  of  this  world  to  the  hope  of  more  genial  skies  and  loxnri- 
ous  sensadons  in  the  next.  The  warmth  of  religion  is  frequendy  in 
proportion  to  the  external  cold ;  the  more  the  body  shivers,  the  more 
the  mind  wraps  itself  up  in  ideal  furs,  and  revels  in  imaginary  son- 
shine  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  every  creed,  climate  forms  an  es- 
sential feature  in  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  a  future  state.  The 
Scandinavian  hell  was  placed  amid  "  chilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
ice,**  while  the  attraction  of  the  Mahometan  Paradise  is  die  coolness  of 
its  shady  groves.  By  the  lot  of  humanity,  there  is  no  propordon  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  pleasure  and  pain.  No  enjoyment  can  be  set 
off  against  an  acute  tooth-ache,  much  less  against  the  amputatien  of  a  - 
limb,  or  many  permanent  diseases ;  and  our  distributions  o£  a  Mpe 
state  strikingly  attest  this  inherent  inequality.  The  torments  aiVW 
telligible  and  distinct  enough,  and  lack  not  a  tangible  conception ;  fert' 
the  beatitudes  are  shadowy  and  indefinite,  and,  fox  want  of  some  ezperi-  • 
hiental  standard  by  which  to  estimate  them,  are  litde  better  than 
abstractions. 

In  the  temperate  and  delicious  climates  of  the  earth,  which  ouglit  to 
operate  as  perpetual  stimulants  to  grateful  piety,  there  is,  I  apprdiend, 
too  much  enjoyment  to  leave  room  for  any  great  portion  of  religious 
fervour.  The  inhabitants  are  too  well  satisfied  with  this  world  to  look 
much  beyond  it.  "  I  have  no  objection,"  said  an  English  sailor,  ♦*  to 
pray  upon  the  occasion  of  a  storm  or  a  battle,  but  they  make  us  say 
prayers  on  board  our  ship  when  it  is  the  finest  weather  possible,  and 
hot  an  enemy's  flag  to  be  seen  !"  This  is  but  a  blind  aggravation  of  a 
prevalent  feeling  among  mankind,  when  the  very  blessings  we  enjoy,  by 
attaching  us  to  earth,  render  us  almost  indifferent  to  heaven.  When 
they  were  comforting  a  King  of  France  upon  his  death-bed  with  as- 
surances of  a  perennial  throne  amid  the  regions  of  die  blessed,  be 
replied,  with  a  melancholy  air,  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
Thuilleries  and  France.  I  myself  begin  to  feel  the  enervating  eflfects  of 
climate,  for  there  has  not  been  a  single  morning,  in  diis  country,  m. 
which  t  could  have  submitted,  with  reasonable  goodjhomoar,  h>  be 

SS^'  ^hile  in  England,  I  have  experienced  many  days,  in  and  o»t 
of  November,  when  I  could  have  gone  through  die  ci^enrtion  with 
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stoical  indiflferettce;  nay,  have  eren  fAx  an  extraordinarr  reqpeot.for 
die  Ordinary^  and  biave  requested  Mr.  Ketch  to  *^  accept  the  assurances 
of  my  distinguished  consideration"  for  taking  the  trouble  off  tny 
own  hands.  I  am  capable  of  feeling  now  why  &e  Neapolitans*  in  the 
late  invasion,  boggled  about  exchanging,  upon  a  mare  point  of  honour* 
their  sunny  skies,  '*  love-breathing  woods  and  lute-resounding  waves,'' 
and  the  sight  o(  the  dancing  Mediterranean,  for  the  silence  and  dark- 
ness of  the  cold  blind  tomb.  Falstaffs  in  every  thing,  they  "  like 
not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath."  From  me  same  causey 
the  luxurious  Asiatics  have  always  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader ; 
while  the  Arab  has  invariablv  been  ready  to  fight  for  his  burning 
siands,  and  the  Scythian  for  his  snows,  not  because  they  overvalued 
their  country,  but  because  its  hardships  had  made  them  undervalue 
life.  As  many  men  cling  to  existence  to  perpetuate  pleasures,  so  there 
are  some  who  will  even  court  death  to  procure  them.  Gribbon  records 
what  he  terms  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  Musulman,  who  threw  him- 
self upon  the  enemy's  lances,  singing  rdigious  hymns,  proclaiming 
that  he  saw  the  black-eyed  Houris  of  Paradise  waiting  widi  open  arms 
to  embrace  him,  and  cheerftiUy  sought  destruction  that  he  might  revel 
in  lasciviousness.  This  is  not  the  fine  courage  of  principle,  nor  the 
fervour  of  patriotism,  but  tlie  drunkenness  of  sensuality.  The  cun- 
ning device  of  Mahomet,  in  offering  a  posthumous  bonus  to  those  who 
would  have  their  throats  cut  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ambition,  was 
but  an  imitation  of  Odin  and  other  northern  butchers;  and  what  is 
glory  in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  stars,  crosses,  ribb<ms,  tides,  public 
funerals,  and  nadonal  monuments,  but  the  blinding  baubles  widi  which 
more  legitimate  slaughterers  lure  on  dupes  and  victims  to  their  own 
destrucdon  ?  These  sceptred  jugglers  shall  never  coax  a  bayonet  into 
my  body,  nor  wheedle  a  bullet  into  my  brain ;  for  I  had  radier  go  with- 
out rest  altogether,  dian  sleep  in  the  bed  of  honour*  So  far  firom  un- 
derstanding the  ambidon  of  being  turned  to  dust,  I  hold  widi  the  old 
adage  about  die  living  dog.and  the  dead  lion*.  I  am  pigeon-livered,  mid 
lack  gall  to  encounter  the  stem  scythe-bearing  skeleton.  When  I  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  fogs  I  may  get  courage  to  look  him  in  the  skull ; 
but  it  unnerves  one  to  think  of  quitdng  such  delicious  skies,  and  nkt-. 
ling  copses,  and  thick-flowered  meads,  and  Favonian  gales  as  these 
which  now  surround  me ;  and  it  is  intolerable  to  reflect,  that  yonder 
blazing  sxm  may  shine  upon  my  grave  without  imparting  to  me  any 
pordon  of  his  cheerful  warmth,  or  that  die  blackbird,  whom  I  now 
hear  warbling  as  if  his  heart  were  running  over  with  joy,  may  perch 
upon  my  tombstone  widiout  my  hearing  a  single  note  of  hk  song. 

As  it  is  probable  that  the  world  existed  many  ages  without  any  in- 
habitants whatever,  was  next  subjected  to  the  empire  of  brutes,  and 
now  constitutes  the  dominion  of  man,  it  would  seem  likely,  that  in  its 
progressive  advancement  to  higher  destinies  it  may  ultimately  have 
lords  of  the  creation  much  superior  to  ourselves,  who  may  speak  com- 
passionately of  the  degradation  it  experienced  under  human  possession, 
and  congratulate  themselves  on  die  extinction  of  that  pugnacious  and 
mischievous  biped  called  Man.  The  face  of  Nature  is  sdll  young ;  it 
exhibits  neither  wrinkles  nor  decay ;  whether  radiant  with  smiles  or  aw- 
fully beautiful  in  frowns,  it  is  still  enchanting,  and  not  less  firaught 
with  spiritual  than  material  attractions,  if  we  do  but  know  how  to 
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wAralise  i^mmx  hei:  features  smA  pipesenlinptit^  To  cqmM^  for  in* 
■taocey  this  babosy  air  which  is  gendy  waving  the  branches  of  a  <^e»-! 
iKit-tree  before  my  eyes -^  what  a  mysterious  eleiaeat  it  is  1  Pow^rlU 
anougli  ta  shqiwrack  navies,  and  tear  «p.,the  di^p^grappling  oak*  yet 
^  subde  as  to  be  iarisiblet  and  so  delici^  as  opt  to  wound  the  naked 
eye.  NcttueaiUy  imperishable,  who  can  imagine  all  the  various  puiposes 
to  which  the  identical  portion  may  have  been  applied,  which  I  am  ai  this 
matant  inhaling?  Perhaps,  at  the  oration  it  served  to  modulate  iato 
^ords  the  sublime  command,  *'  Let  there  be  li^^"  when  the  blaxiog 
sua  rolled  itself  together,  and  upheaved  from  chaos : — ^perhaps  impelled 
by  the  jealous  Zepfayrus,  it  urged  Apollo's  quoit  against  the  blue-veined 
fiureihead  of  Hyacindius ; — ite  nmy  perchance  have  filled  the  silhea  sails 
«if  CleopBtra's  vessel*  as  she  floated  down  the  Cydnus;  qr  have  bucst 
irom  the  mouth  of  Cicero  in  the  indignant  exordium — **  Quousqoe 
tandem,  Catiliba,  abut&re  patientid  noatri?"  or  his  still  more  abrupt  ex- 
44amatton»  '^Ab8it — evasit— excesait^-erupit !"  Itmay  have  given  breath 
$o  utter  the  noble  dying  speeches  of  Socrates  in  his  prisQu,  of  Sir 
f  hihp  Sidney  on  the  plains  of  Zutphen,  of  Russell  at  the  block*  But 
^the  fi$me  inexhaustilde  element  which  would  supply  endless  raaiter 
for  my  reflections,  may  perhaps  pass  into  the  mouth  of  the  reader, 
and  be  vented  in  a  peevish — *'Psha!  somewhat  too  much  of  this,^ — 
«nd  I  shall  therefore  hasten  to  take  my  leave  of  him,  claiming  scnne 
ahare  of  credit,  that  when  so  ample  a  range  was  before  me,  my  specn- 
dations  should  so  soon,  like  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  have  '*  made 
^themselves  air,  into. which  they  vanished.*'  H. 


SONKBT. 


Wha^  to  the  maid  is  left  below. 

When  he  is  gone,  she  held  most  dear  ? 
The  sigh  of  anguish—- sorrow's  tear  1 

But  can  these  beal  tna  wound  ?— Oh«  no  I 

Will  comfort  rise  to  bless  her,  where 
She  oft  has  found  delight  before?-^ 
Nay,  things  once  pleasing  charm  no  more. 

All  speak  of  me,  who  oft  was  there  1 

May  she  then  hope,  by  change  of  scene. 
To  gain  her  bosom's  former  [>eace! — 
'Tis  fruitless^-now  she  caonot  cease 

From  thinking,  here  he  ne*er  has  been ! 

What  then  is  left  to  her  below? 
Has  life  a  single  charm  ?— Oh,  no ! 

B. 
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(  4^1  )  '  : 

•  ON  ANCilNO;   WITH  REMAUKS  ON  ISAAC  WALTCMT^fiT  WOTTIT. 

'*  1  mortalljrbate  cruelty,  both  by' nature  and  jadgment,  as  the  rcry  extreme  of 
all  vices." — Montaigne, 

**  The  saragvv  do  not  so  nnidi  offend  me  }&  toMtUig  and  e^tiag  the  bodies  of  iSe 
dead,  as  th^  do  who  torment  and  persecute  the  liying."— Z^sri. 

**  Nbro  is  an  ANOUsa  in  the  lake  of  daxlLne»B/^-^Shaktp«are. 

Walton's  **  Complete  Angler"  is  a  singular  work,  wliicli  lias  been 
singularly  over-piaised.  It  contains  a  few  descriptive,  and  sentiraeatB) 
passages  of  extreme  beauty,  on  account  of  their  entire  simplicity  aad 
truth ;  and  the  poetry  with  which  it  is  interspersed  gives,  to  those  who 
were  previously  unacquainted  with  it,  a  pleasant  relief,  which  in  part 
takes  off  from  the  puerile  and  tedious  common-place  of  the  narrative.  > 
But,  as  a  whole^  the  bo<^  is  much  more  admired  and  talked  4>f  than 
read ;  and  it  is  read  more  than  it  deserves. 

But  the  r^Mon  which  has  induced  me  to  ask  the  reader's  attention  to 
this  work  at  present  is,  that  it  exhibits  the  most  striking  individual  eac- 
funj^e  I  have  ever  met  with  of  the  power  of  habit  and  education  i^ 
creating  a  second  nature,  which  shadl,  under  particular  circumstances, 
put  aside  for  a  while,  and  take  the  place  of,  the  first,  without  in  any 
manner  changing  or  deteriorating  its  general  character,  or  even  that 
particular  department  of  it  which  has  thus  occasionally  been  usmped 
upon  and  rendered  dormant.  Isaac  Walton  was,  generally  ^>eahing^ 
the  most  ffood-hearted,  and,  in  the  very  best  s^:ise  of  the  term,  the 
most  hone^  of  mankind:  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  would,  least  of  all 
others,  feel  justified  in  depriving  his  fellow-creatures  of  their  natural 
right,  merely  to  benefit  himself.  And  yet  Isaac  Walton  was  the  most 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  of  anglers !  This  is  nothing  less  than  a  con* 
tradiction  in  terms ;  and  yet  so  it  was. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  ofier  any  arguments  shewing  that  angling, 
as  a  mere  amusemenif  is  not  to  be  justified.  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  human 
nature,  suppose  that  no  one  will  ever  attempt  to  justify  it.  I  even 
question  if  any  one  ever  seriously  set  his  wits  to  seek  an  excuse  for  it« 
ft  has  been  attempted,  with  a  specious  appearance  of  success,  to  pal* 
liate  and  excuse  the  various  other  field  sports,  as  they  are  called,  on 
the  score  of  health,  exercise,  mental  excitation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  few 
to  the  many,  the  extirpation  of  noxious  animals,  &c. ;  but  the  sophistry 
of  the  most  cold-blooded  of  casuists  never  attempted  to  apply  these 
arguments  to  angling.  Still  less  does  the  angler  himself  think  of  bring* 
ing  them  forward.  He  is,  generally  speaking,  disposed  to  think  of  no* 
thing  but  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  his  object,  and  if  you  were  to 
tell  him  that  he  is  keeping  one  animal  in  ungering  torments,  in  order  to 
compass  the  death  of  another  animal,  on  which  he  wantonly  inflicts  pain 
<md  death,  he  would  either  stare  at  you  in  blank  amasement,  or  laiigh 
in  your  fiice,  and  turn  away  to  put  another  worm  on  his  hook,  and  pro- 
ceed in  his  sport.  And  if,  when  he  returned  home  at  the  end  of  it,  he 
should  faa{^n  to  find  his  little  boy  spimdng  a  cockchafer ^  he  would,  per* 
lutps,  be  very  angry  with  him,  and  beat  him  for  beii^  '*  so  cmeL"  In- 
deed, for  the  angl^  himself  I  can  always  find  an  excuse  in  Dean  S  wift'e 
jest  on  the  subject,  which  describes  the  whole  process  as  consisting  of 
**  a  stick  aai  a  string,  with  a  fly  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other." 
But  this  excuse  of  foUy  will  not  apply  to  fome  amateurs  of  ang* 
ling,  and  least  of  all  to  Isaac  Walton.     He  was  not  '*  a  fool ;"  biN^ 
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on  the  contrary,  a  sensiUe  and  meditative  man,  and,  in  the  main,  an 
extremely  kind-hearted  one.  He  had  also  a  deep  and  nnaffectcd  love 
for  the  beauties  of  external  nature,  and  an  eye  quick  to  discriminate 
them,  when  they  were  placed  before  it — an  eye  not  weakened  or  jaim- 
diced  even  by  his  dwelling  in  that  spring  of  all  mental  disease — a  large 
and  vicious  city.     What  then  shall  we  say  to  him  f 

Let  us  'first  look  into  this  celebrated  work  of  his,  and  see  of  what  it 
chiefly  consists ;  and  then,  afler  having  contrasted  together  the  traits 
of  its  cruelty  with  what  may  by  some  be  considered  as  its  redeeming 
parts,  let  us  inquire  whether  these  latter  do  not  aggravate  the  former, 
instead  of  extenuating  them.  It  makes  us  doubt  the  goodness  of  our 
common  nature,  and  look  with  fear  and  suspicion  on  all  around  us — 
even  the  best.  The  reader,  who  may  not  have  previously  thought  on 
this  subject,  must  abstain  from  accusing  or  suspecting  me  of  expressing 
myself  extravagantly,  till  he  has  seen  what  I  have  to  lay  before  him  in 
justification  of  my  feelings.  But  if,  when  I  shall  have  done  this,  he  be 
not  ready  to  confess  that  it  is  he,  and  not  1,  who  has  all  along  been 
practising  a  self-deceit,  I  may  safely  promise  that  I  will,  as  die  great- 
est and  most  appropriate  penance  that  can  be  inflicted  on  my  folly, 
turn  angler  myself. 

The  reader  is  to  understand,  that  **  The  Complete  Angler'*  is  written 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  chiefly  consists  of  the  conversations  which 
are  supposed  to  take  place  between  an  accomplished  angler  and  his 
pupil,  while  they  are  out  together  on  a  fishing-excursion.  In  the 
course  of  these  dialogues,  the  audior,  under  the  name  of  Piscator,  laya 
before  his  young  friend  all  the  advantages  and  pleasures  attendant  on 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  the  rules  and  remarks  necessary  for  him  to 
attend  to,  if  he  would  follow  it  with  success. 

That  I  may,  as  well  on  the  reader's  account  as  my  own,  get  over  the 
unpleasant  part  of  my  task  as  soon  as  possible,  I  shall  at  once  place 
before  him  a  few  of  the  directions  which  Walton  gives  relative  to  live 
baits,  &c.  '  Afler  telling  his  pupil  that,  if  he  cannot  easily  find  a  Uvc 
grasshopper^  "  a  black  snail,  with  his  Mfy  sHt  to  shew  his  white,  will 
usually  do  as  weU," —  or  "  a  beetle,  with  its  legs  and  wings  cut  ofl^" — 
he  adds,  more  in  detail,  and  with  reference  to  the  baits  for  another  fidi, 
**  First,  for  your  live  bait  of  a  fish,  a  roach  or  dace  is,  I  think,  most 
tempting,  and  a  pearch  is  longest-lived  upon  the  hook  ;  and  having  cut  off 
His  fin  on  his  back,  which  may  be  done  uithout  hurting  him,  jou  must 
take  your  knife,  which  cannot  be  too  sharp,  and  betwuct  the  head  and 
the  fin  on  the  back,  cut  or  make  an  incision,  or  such  a  scar  as  you  may 
put  the  arming  whfe  of  your  hook  into  it,  with  as  little  bruising  or 
hurting  the  fish  as  art  and  diligence  will  enable  you  to  do;  and  so 
carrying  your  arming  wire  along  his  back,  unto  or  near  the  tail  of  your 
fish,  betwixt  the  skin  and  the  body  of  it,  draw  out  tha|  wire  or  arming 
of  your  hook  at  another  scar  near  his  tail :  then  tie  him  about  it  with 
thread,  but  no  harder  than  of  necessity,  to  prevent  hurting  die  fi^; 
and  the  better  to  avoid  hurting  the  fish,  some  have  a  kind  of  probe  to 
open  die  way,  for  the  more  easy  entrance  and  passage  of  your  wire  or 
arming." — Again,  of  firogs— "  And  thus  use  your  frog,  that  he  may 
continue  long  alive.  Put  your  hook  mto  his  mouth,  which  you  liiay 
easily  do  from  die  middle  of  April  till  August,  and  then  die  irbg  a 
moudi  grows  up,  and  he  continues  so  for  at  least  six  months  without 
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eating,  but  is  sustained,  none  but  He  whose  name  is  Wonderful  knows 
how:   I  say,  put  your  hook,  I  mean  the  arming  wire,  through  his 
mouthy  and  out  at  his  gills,  and  then,  with  a  fine  needle  and  silk,  sew 
the  upper  part  of  his  leg  with  only  one  stitch  to  the  arming  wire  of 
your  hook,  or  tie  the  frog's  leg,  above  the  upper  joint,  to  the  armed 
wire ;  and,  in  soloing,  use  kirn  as  though  you  hved  him,  that  is,  harm 
him  as  little  as  you  may  possibly" — (why— -does  the  reader  think  ? — 
from  pity  of  his  sufferings  ?  —  No,  but)  **  thai  he  may  live  the  longer  r 
—Once  more.     '*  These  live  baits  may  make  sport,  being  tied  about 
the  body  or  wings  of  a  goose  or  duck,  and  she  chased  over  a  pond : 
and  the  like  may  be  done  with  turning  three  or  four  live  baits  thus 
&8tened  to  bladders,  or  boughs,  or  bottles  of  hay  or  flags,  to  swim 
down  a  river,  whilst  you  walk  quietly  on  the  shore,  and  are  still  in  expec- 
tation of  sport  1"    Is  the  reader  satisfied  ?  or  does  he  desire  a  few 
more  morsels  in  the  following  taste  ?     <'  Take  a  carp,  alive  if  fossiMe, 
scour  him,  and  rub  him  clean  with  salt  and  water ;  dien  open  faim,  and 
put  him  with  his  blood  and  his  liver,  &c."    Is  it  conceivable  that  these 
atrocities  can  proceed  from  the  reaUy  kind,  simple-hearted,  and  be- 
nevolent Isaac ^¥alton? — so  sincere  a  lover  of  the  calm  delights  of  the 
country — so  happy  a  wanderer   "  by  hedge-row  elms,   on  hillocks 
ffreen" —  so  enraptured  a  listener  to  the  nightingale's  song  or  the  cuc- 
koo's voice — ^in  short,  with  altogether  so  pure  a  taste,  and  so  unaffected 
a  feeling  for  all  the  best  sources  of  mental  pleasure?     How  strangely 
do  the  foregoing  details  appear  in  contrast  with  the  following  passage. 
**  How  do  the  blackbird  and  throssel,   with  their  melodious  voices, 
bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  months  warble 
forth  such  ditties  as  no  art  of  instrument  eaa  reach  to !— Nay,  the 
smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  seasons,  as,  namdy,  the 
laverock,  the  tit-lark,  the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves 
mankind  both  living  and  dead.     But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my 
airy  creatures,  breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little*  instru- 
mental throat,  that  it  might  make  maiddnd  to  think  that  miracles  are 
not  ceased.     He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  se- 
curely, should  hear,  as  I  have  very  oflen,  ^e  clear  airs,  ^e  sweet 
descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of 
her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted    above   earth,  and  say.  Lord,  what 
music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  thou  affordest 
t>8d  men  such  music  on  eartli  1'^    Again : — "  When  I  would  beget  con- 
tent, and  increase  confidence  in  the  power  and  wisdom  and  providence 
of  God,  I  will  walk  the  meadows  by  some  gliding  stream,  and  there 
contemplate  the  lilies  that  take  no  care,  and  those  very  many  other 
various  little  living  creatures,  that  are  not  only  created  but  fed,  man 
knows  not  how,  by  the  goodness  of  the  God  of  Nature,  and  therefore 
trust  in  hinu    This  is  my  purpose  ;  and  so  let  every  thing  that  hath 
brea^  praise  the  Lord."     This  is  his  purpose,  he  says ;  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  it  he  forthwith  impales  upon  a  barbed  hook  one  of  these  "  little 
living  creatures"  that  are  *'  created  and  fed  by  the  goodness  of  the  God 
of  Nature" —  to  be  swallowed  by  another  of  them,  as  a  means  of  drag- 
ing  the  latter  out  of  the  *'  gliding  stream,"  in  which,  according  to  Mil- 
ton's own  opinion,  the  "  goodness  of  God"  had  placed  it — and  all 
purely  and  avowedly  for  the  sport's  sake !     "  And  so,''  he  concludes, 
**  Ut  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord,' — including  the  frog 
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that  has  just  been  sewed  to  his  hook  by  the  lag,  with  the  wife  nm 
"  through  his  moutli  and  out  at  his  gilU" —  and  the  fish  jthat  has  thus 
been  enticed  to  '*  gorge"  the  said  hook  and  wire,  and  bas  had  them 
torn  up  from  out  his  quivering  vitals,  fuid  is  put  on  9n^  side  to  die  in 
lingering  torments !  ,  Surely,  there  never  was,  or  will  be,  sudx  another 
example  of  pure  and  heartfelt  kindliness  and  piety,  united  to  ^och  a 
heart-sickening  and  selfish  want  of  feeling  and  consistency — so  sin- 
cerely delighted  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  hairiness  that  are  every 
where  scattered  about  us,  joined  to  so  c^Uous  a  habit  of  wilfully  de- 
stroying that  beauty  and  happiness,  for  pure  sport  J  For  my  part,  I 
could  more  easily  solve  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx,  than  give  a  rational 
and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  following  short  passi^,  with 
which  this  most  singular  and  unaccountable  book  closes.  The  pupiL 
in  return  for  the  instructions  that  Walton  has  been  giving  him  aboot 
**  live  baits/'  &c.  calls  for  *'  the  blessing  of  Peter's  master"  upon  Ma 
master ;  and  this  latter  add^,  "  And  upon  all  that  are  lovers  of  virtue 
and  dare  trust  in  his  Providence,  and  be  quiet,  a$id  go  an  anting." 

However  mucK  I  may  wish  to  engender  in  the  r^tder  a  hatred  for. 
this  execrable  ^*  sport,"  t  would  willingly  leave  him  impressed  witii 
the  same  respect  and  affection  that  I  myself  feel  towards  the  honest 
Isaac  Walton.  I  shall,  therefore,  close  this  slight  notice  with  a  few 
specimens  of  his  exquisite  naivete,  simphcity,  and  enthusiasm ; — aU 
of  which  would  be  perfectly  delightful,  if  they  were  not  worse  than  caalt 
away  on  such  a  subject.  I  have  said  that  he  is  unaffectedly  kind- 
hearted.  He  is  so  much  so,  that  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  haU  any 
thing — not  even  the  worst  things,  except  otters.  But  these  he  abuses 
in  set  terms,  calling  them  "  viUaingus  vermin,"  and  "  ba$e  otters;"  and 
he  assures  us  that  he  "  hates  theip  perfectly*  becatue  they  hve  Jisk  so 
well;  or  rather,  because  they  destroy  so  nmch."  Next  to  otters,  he 
dislikes  scoffers,  because  he  has  heard  that  they  rail  at  his  beloved 
pursuit.  He  malces  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  dislike  them,  '^becaBse 
I  account  them  enemies  to  me,  and  to.  aU  Uiat  love  virtue  mA,  an^uigr 
With  him  the  terms  are  convertible ; — see  what  he  .says  afiberwards  to 
the  same  effect:  "  It  (angling)  will  prove  like  virtue,  a  reward  to  it- 
self." Again,  he  describes  his  deceased  friend,  Sir  George  Haatbigs, 
as  "  an  excellent  angler,  and  nqw  ivith  Goi,^'  as  if  he  believed^  which 
he  undoubtedly  did,  that  the  ope  is  the  surest  and  shortest  road  to  the 
other.  Hear,  also,  what  he  says  of  Dr.  Nowel,  Dean  of  St.  PaulV: 
**  And  the  good  old  man,  though  he  was  very  learned,  yet  knowing 
that  God  leads  us  not  to  heaven  by  many  nor  by. hard  questions,  like 
an  honest  angler" — did  what,  does  the  reader  think ?-^why,  "  made 
that  good,  plain,  unperplexed  catechism  which  is  printed  with  our  good 
old  service-book!"  Describing  the  same  person,  he  continnes — ^  his 
custom  was  to  spend,  besides  his  fixed  hours  of  prayer,  (those  hours 
which  by  command  of  the  church  were  enjoined  the  cl^gy,  and  vo- 
luntarily dedicated  to  devotion  by  many  primitive  Christians,)  1  say, 
besides  those  hours,  this  good  man  was  observed  to  spend  a  taUh  part 
of  his  time  in  angling"  which  he  (Walton)  considers  as,  par.  circifeiice, 
"  a  recreation  that  became  a  churchman.*'  And  then  he.  goes  on  to 
describe  his  picture  in  Brazen  Nose  college;  "  in  which  picture  he  is 
drawn  leaning  on  a  desk,  with  his  Bibk  heiote  him,  and  on  the 
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hand  of  him  lines/hookSy  and  other  tackling,  lying  in  a  round ;  and  on 
his  other  hand  his  angle-rods  of  several  sorts."  It  is  evident  from  all 
this,  that  Walton  thought  Dr.  Nowel,  as  he  was  a  good  angler,  could 
not  £ul  to  be  a  good  Christian.  Numerous  other  passages  might  be 
pointed  out,  to  shew  that  Walton  actually ^?^,'  if  he  did  not  believe^ 
that  there  is,  in  fact,  some  natural  and  nec^sary  connexion  between 
angling  and  virtue. '  I  will  refer  to  one  or  two  more  on  this  point,  as  their 
characteristic  naivet^  is  perfectly  delightful.  After  having  described, 
to  his  pupil,  with  infinite  gusto,  the  best  mode  of  dressing  a  pike,  he 
adds,  "  This  dish  of  meat  is  too  good  for  any  hut  anglers^  or  tery  honest 
men,**  Again,  speaking  of  a  *'  brother  of  the  angle,"  he  says  he  was 
**  an  honest  man,  and  a  most  excellent  fly-fiMier."  With  him  the  two 
characters  never  occur  separately.  Nay,  he  carries  his  enthusiasm  so 
far  on  this  point,  that  he  believes  men  are  bom  to  angling,  as  they  are 
to  poeti^,  and  that  without  a  genius  £br  it  they  cannot  succeed ;  *'  for 
anting  is  somewhat  like  poetry, — men  are  to  be  born  so."  Finally,  he 
has  little  doubt  that  a  person  thus  gifted  is  equally  capable  of  all  other 
gpod  works.  His  book  contains  several  beautiful  copies  of  verses ; 
but  hear  what  he  says  of  the  mo^t  beautiM  of  them  all :  "  Trust  me, 
scholar,  I  thank  you  heartily  for  these  verses  :  they  be  choicely  good, 
and  doubtless  made  by  a  lover  of  angling"  And  yet  there  is  not  one  word 
in  them  that  would  countenance  this  idea ;  on  the  c<mtrary,  the  few 
words  that  do  refer  to  angling,  tend  to  prove  directly  the  opposite. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  as  another  carious  resalt  of  Walton's  en- 
thusiasm for  angling,  that  it  not  only  destroyed  his  excellent  natural 
feelings,  but  also  his  good  sense  and  good  taste,  in  all  points  connected 
vith  that  subject.  .He  had,  generally  speaking,  an  admirable  taste 
ibr  poetry ;  and  yet  because  Du  Bartas  (that  ideal  of  the  bombastical 
and' mock-heroic)  says  something  about  angling  and  fishes,  Walton 
quotes  him  with  ecstacy,  and  calls  him  "  the  divine  J^n  Bartas ;"  and 
l>clieves  and  instances  ev^  so  many  wild  and  ridiculous  stories  that  he 
Uflls  about  the  '**  chaste  mullet,"  the  "  constant  cantKarus,"  and  the 
'*  adulterous  sargus."  Nay,  on  this  subject  he  believes  and  quotes 
that  proverbial  liar,  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto  himself. 

I  will  now  close  my  extracts  by  a  short  passage,  which  cannot  fail  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  i^pt  idea  of  the  peculiar  style  in  which  the 
Complete  Angler  is  written:  "  Piscator^— And  now,  scholar,  my  di- 
rection for  fly-fishing  is  ended  with  this  shower,  for  it  has  done  raining; 
and  now  look  about  you,  and  see  how  pleasantly  that  meadow  looks  ; 
nay,  and  the  earth  smells  as  sweetly  too.  Come,  let  me  tell  you  what 
holy  Mr.  Herbert'  says  of  such  days  and  flowers  as  these ;  and  then 
we  will  thank  God  that  we  enjoy  them,  and  walk  to  the  river  and  sit 
down  quietly,  and  try  to  cAlch  the  other  brace  oftrouts.** 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 
For  tnou  must  die. 

.   .  Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  an^ry  and  brave. 

Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye  ; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 

And  thou  must  die. 
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Sweet  spring*  full  of  iweet  days  Bod  me§, 
A  box  where  tweets  compAMM  he ; 
My  music  shews  you  have  your  closes. 
And  afl  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 
Like  seasonM  timber,  never  gives. 
But  when  the  whole  world  turns  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


AlB,    •'    FLY    NOT   YET. 

Whbk  eastern  skies  are  tinged  with  red. 
And  fairest  morn  with  hasty  tread 
Upsprings  to  ope  Heaven's  golden  gate. 
Ana  chase  the  lingering  stars  that  v^rait 

To  spy  the  blushing  dawn ; 
While  ra^  from  Phoebus'  glowing  car 
Gleam  brightly  on  your  casement's  bar. 
And  pour  a  flood  of  glorious  light 
To  shame  the  slothful  sons  of  night. 

Oh  haste— oh  haste 
To  snatch  the  fr^h  and  fleeting  hour, 
£re  noon  has  sipp'd  each  dewy  flower 

That  decks  the  spangled  lawn. 

Oh  shake  ofl*  slumber's  drowsy  spell. 
In  morning's  pleasant  haunts  to  dwell  -, 
And  haste  to  join  the  feather'd  throng. 
That  greet  the  dawn  with  choral  song. 

Or  skylark's  earlier  lay : 
With  careless  foosteps  freely  rove 
O'er  sunny  plain,  or  leafy  grove. 
While  new-mown  hay  its  sweets  bestowing. 
Perfumes  the  air  that 's  freshly  blowing ; 

Oh  haste— oh  haste 
To  meet  the  bee  on  busy  win^ 
O'er  opening  flowerets  novenng. 

And  watch  the  squirrel's  play. 

To  taste  the  gifb  of  earth  and  air. 
That  Phoebus*  fiercer  beam  will  scare, 
On  new-bom  buds  of  every  hue 
To  trace  the  jittering  drops  of  dew. 

The  timid  hare  to  spy. 
Who  stealing  forth,  now  nopcs  unseen 
To  banquet  on  the  humid  green. 
And  oft,  the  while  she  fearless  grazes. 
Admires  her  leveret's  frolic  mazes. 

Oh  haste*-oh  haste- 
Joys  like  these  will  never  stay. 
But  melt  like  summer's  mist  away. 
From  day's  too  piercing  eye. 


N. 
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ON   THE    OAMB    OF    CK%8S    IN    EUROPE   D^URING    THE     \/ 
THIRTEENTH    CENTURY .♦ 

Before  I  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  various  MSS.  consulted 
in  drawing  up  the  present  Essay,  I  beff  leave  to  make  a  few  additional 
allusions  to  the  ancient  romances.  In  the  romance  of  "  Tristan  de 
LeonnoiSf**  written  about  the  year  1120,  Tristan  goes  to  the  court  of 
King  Pharamond  for  his  education,  where  ''  tant  creust  et  amenda  tant 
que  chascun  s*en  merveilloit,  il  sfeut  tant  des  Eschez  et  des  tables  que 
nul  ne  Ten  peult  macter/'  The  romance  of  "  Ogier  le  Danois"  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting  from  the  mini|te  description  it  gives  of  a  Game  at 
Chess  played  between  Chariot  and  Baldwin ;  the  tale  is  thus  told  : — 
**  Et  quat  ce  vit  sur  le  vespre  tournoierent  vng  peu  a  la  salle.  Et  il 
print  voulente  a  chariot  de  iouer  aux  cschez :  si  dema'da  a  baudouin  sil 
y  scauoit  rien  et  il  respo'dit  q*ouy.  Adonc  ini  commanda  quil  allast 
querir  leschequier  et  le  fist  et  si  tost  quil  fut  venu  chascu  assist  son 
ieu.  Et  quant  chariot  comenca  a  iouer  tira  tng  petit  paonnet  et  print 
Uig  chevalier  et  baudouyn  q  fin  et  soubtil  estoit  tira  le  sien  et  leua  et 
print  deux  cheualiers.  De  son  rey  lui  dist  eschac.  En  lui  disant  mon- 
seigneur  nous  aurons  tantost  la  fin  de  ce  jeu.  Puis  couu'rit  chariot 
son  roc  et  prit  vng  paonnet.  Adonc  baudouyn  trayt  son  cheuaHer  et  la 
mis  au  plus  pres  de  son  rot/.  Et  chariot  ne  puoit  point  a  plaisir,  maia 
lui  dist  plusieurs  fois  laissez  celle  raille  ou  ie  vous  iure  ma  fov  q'  vous 
en  repentirez.  Monseigneur  se  dist  baudouyn  cela  vault  mieulx  que 
tout  le  ieu  car  le  ieu  des  eschez  est  de  telle  propriete  quil  ne  dema'de 
que  langaige  ioyeulz,**  &c.  This  of  course  leads  to  more  violent 
language,  and  terminates  in  Chariot's  seizing  the  chess-board  and 
dashing  out  the  brains  of  Baldwin,  In  the  sixth  book  of  the  "  Philicolo** 
of  Boccacio,  a  game  is  described  with  similar  minuteness,  but  the 
courteous  conduct  of  Philicolo  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  insolent  and 
OFerbearing  behaviour  of  Baldwin :  the  former  not  only  permits  his 
petulant  antagonist,  a  Castellan,  to  win  several  games,  but  when  he  at 
length  wins  and  the  other  in  a  pet  oversets  the  chess-board,  addresses 
him  in  the  following  mild  and  soothing  words, — "  Signor  mio,  per  cio 
che  usanza  de  piu  sauii  di  crucciarsi  a  questo  giuoco,  io  voi  men  sauio 
BOR  reputo,  per  che  contra  gli  Scacchi  crucciato  siate;  ma  se  voi 
liaueate  ben  riguardato  il  giuoco  prima  che  guastatolo,  harreste  cono- 
Bciuto  che  io  era  in  duo  tratti  matto  da  voi.  Credo  che  '1  vedeste,  ma 
per  essermi  cortese,  monstra'doui  crucciato  uoleste  il  giuoco  hauer 
perduto,  ma  cio  non  sia  cosi.  Questi  bisanti  siano  tutti  uostri,"  8cc. — 
5tr,  as  it  is  customary  for  the  wisest  men  to  be  vexed  at  this  game^  I  do  not 
esteem  you  the  less  wise,  because  you  vented  your  anger  on  the  chess-men, 
but  if  you  had  considered  the  game  well  before  you  spoSt  it,  you  would  hace 
known  that  in  two  moves  yam  might  have  mated  me.  Ibeheve  you  saw  it, 
but  in  order  to  be  courteous  to  me,  appeariftg  to  be  vexed^  you  pretended 
to  hare  lost  the  game,  but  let  that  not  be  so.  Let  these  besants  be  ail 
yours,  &c. 

There  are  several  MSS.  on  chess  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  which  I  shall  attempt  a  description,  commencing  with  the  least  im* 
portant,  and  concluding  with  the  more  valuable  ones. — MS.  Sloan; 

*  Continued  from  p.  320. 
VOL. IV.    NO.  XVIll.  2k 
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4(MS9.  is  a  small  MS.  oa  paper,  contatemg  a  variety  of  tale»in  Latin. 
Mr.  Twiss,  in  his  very  interestiiiff  work  on  che8»,  describes  it  in  the 
following  laconic  terms:  *  Cod.  Sec.  XI F.  Sloan.  4029.  PbU.  xxiii-  £>. 
Fabiila  de  ludo  Scaccarii.  Tuv  pages  on  paper,  of  tchkk  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  read  a  line.'  Without  doubting  the  truth  of  Mr.  T.*8  asser- 
tion when  applied  merely  to  himself,  I  must  nevertheless  beg  leave  to 
differ  in  the  general  application  of  his  opinion ;  since,  with  little  or  do 
difficulty,  I  have  been  enabled  to  peruse  even/  line  of  it.  It,  however, 
will  not  repay  the  labour  of  perusal,  as  it  is  a  wretched  moralitp  on 
chess,  similar  to  that  ascribed  to  Pope  Innocent ,  which  will  be  presently 
noticed.  In  this  MS.  the  eight  squares  {pcto  puncta)  of  the  chess-board, 
are  very  sagaciously  compared  to  the  eight  kinds  of  men  living  in  the 
world,  viz.  Wyldhede,  Wi/kkydhede,  Clergy,  Laymen,  Rich,  and  Poor ;  the 
writer  omitting,  possibly  from  forgetfulness,  to  add  the  two  remaining 
descriptions.  He  then  mentions  the  names  of  the  chess-men,  and  ex- 
plains their  various  moves,  which  I  shaU  advert  to  in  their  proper  place. 
— Bibl.  Reg.  12  E.  xxi.  consists  of  two  pages  in  rhyme,  written  on  vel- 
lum, and  called, '  Incipit  modus  et  scientia  ludi  Scaccorvm  /  and  the  Mora- 
lity of  Pope  Innocent,  who  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Rome  in  11 9S. 
This  morality  (moralitaiis  de  Scaccarioper  dominum  Innocentium  PapamJ 
is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  manuscripts  extant  on  this  game, 
but  great  doubts  exist  whether  the  holy  father  were  really  the  author 
of  so  absurd  and  trifling  a  performance,  it  being  likewise  attributed  to 
an  English  monk  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  13th  century. — MS.  Harl.  1275.  is  a  small  4to,  of  50  leaves 
of  parchment,  and  about  twenty-nine  lines  on  a  page,  lliis  is  the  work 
of  Jacobus  de  Cesulis,  entitled  '  Liber  moralis  de  ludo  Scaccorum.  The 
first  page  has  a  border  well  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  repre- 
senting flowers,  birds,  angels,  &c.  The  first  letter,  which  is  an  M,  of 
about  an  inch  square,  is  ornamented  with  a  miniature  of  a  king  playing 
at  chess  with  a  philosopher.  The  drawing  is  good,  the  colours  vivid, 
and  the  whole  of  the  writing  in  the  manuscript  extremely  neat,  and  in 
perfect  preservation.  Dr.  Hyde,  speaking  of  this  book,  says,  that  it 
was  written  by  Jacopo  Dacciesole,  a  Dominican  friar,  before  the  year 
1200.  There  is  a  Latin  manuscript  of  this  work  in  the  library  of  Dres- 
den, with  the  following  title :  '  Solatium  ludi  Scacchorum,  scilicet  regi- 
minis  ac  morum  hominum,  et  officium  Virorum  Nobilium,  quorum 
formas  si  quis  menti  impre^serit,  helium  ipsum,  et  Ludi  virtutem  corde 
faciliter,  vel  felicitcr  poterit  obtinere.*  At  the  end  are  these  &cetious 
lines — 

Finite  libro,  sit  laus  et  gloria  Chrlsto ! 

Detur  pro  poen&  Scriptori  pulchra  puella. 

Penna,  precor,  cessa,  quoniam  manus  est  mihi  fessa. 

Explicit  hie  totum,  pro  poenA  da  mihi  potum.^ 

•  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  an  exceedingly  cnrions  Catalogue  of 
Writers  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  inserted  in  <«  A  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Cfaeaa ; 
containing  tiie  Games  on  odds,  from  the  Traifi  dea  Amateurs  i  the  Games  of  the 
celebrated  Anonymous  Modenese ;  a  variety  of  Games  actually  pUyed,'*  &c.  By 
John  Cochranf,  Esq,  1822.  8vo.  Mr.  C.  has  done  no  little  serrice  to  the  chess 
world  hy  giTing,  in  this  excellent  Treatise  on  Cfcess,  the  fames  of  the  jHumywums 
Modenese:  Some  of  the  games,  collected  from  actual  play,  crince  great  skill, 
particulariy  that  at  p.  250.  His  defence  to  what  he  terms  «•  The  Oiimk's  Pmwm  hn 
Game, '  at  p.  251,  Snd  Us  notice  of  "  TV  King's  Pawn  one  Game;*  are  also  very 
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There  are  several  other  copies  of  this  work.ia  the  British  MuaeMm, 
vrhich  need  not  he  enumerated. — MS.  Cotton.  Cieop.  B.  ix.  1.  is  a  very 
c^irious  little  treatise  on  chess,  without  date  or  title,  written  on  vellum 
ahout  die  middle  of  the  13th  century.  Mr.  Twiss  says  that  it  is  con- 
tained **  in  seven  octavo  parchment  leaves,"  hut  we  must  not  infer  from 
thence  that  the  MS.  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  them,  on  the 
contrary  it  consists  of  only  nine  douhle-columned  p^es,  each  column 
having  on  an  average  forty  lines  of  neatly  written  French  verse,  and 
illustrated  with  fifteen  coloured  diagrams.  The  work  commences  with 
the  author's  general  address  to  his  readers  : 

Lordings,  a  little  to  me  attend « 
Who  tbe  game  of  chess  love> 
And  I  a  game  will  tell  yoti. 
According  as  I  have  leamt  it ; 
Particalarly  the  game-parties. 
That  divers  people  have  taught  me  : 
Of  many  masters  I  have  learot  them. 
Many  times  I  have  had  advice  : 
And  much  it  may  be  lawful  to  amend 
For  all  who  chess  wish  to  play ; 
For  he  that  would  attentively 
Of  the  game  learn  tbe  science. 
The  subtle  moves,  the  mates. 
The  defences,  as  we  have  learnt  them. 
May  well  see  and  perceive 
That  he  who  of  game-parties  has  great  know- 
ledge. 
In  all  courts  assuredly 
Can  play  more  skilfuUy. 
But  there  is  one  people  who  in  despite 
Have  the  game-parUes,  and  esteem  them  litUe, 
Because  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  them  : 
But  this  is  not  from  right  judgment. 
To  despise  that  which  none  knows  the  truth  of; 
(For  all  may  be  At  the  Fnsnch  court.) 
For  how  can  he  judge  well  of  that 
To  aid  which  he  knows  nothing : 
Purceo  neiu8tdeua*tq*lBeit  certeins.  For  it  is  not  just  before  he  knows  for  certain, 
Kar  sil  fait,  tenn  ert  pur  vUains.        For  if  he  does  so,  it  will  be  done  wrongfully. 

Then  follows  a  particular  address  to  a  friend,  which,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  argumentative  powers  of  the  writer,  is  too  curious  to  he  omitted: 

Fair  brother,  you  have  often  requested  me. 
That  1,  according  to  my  advice. 
The  gameparties  should  translate 
Into  rotiuuue*,  and  to  yon  send  them ; 
I  have  done  them — now  receive  them. 
If  1  have  said  little,  do  not  blame  me. 
For  truly  there  is  much  pain 
De  prendre  les  gius  p'  e'nceynement.  To  learn  the  game  by  instruction, 
Ki  ne  fiist  aasis  a  leschekier.  Who  is  not  seated  at  the  chess-board, 

Vlom  peust  lee  traiz  iuger.  Where  he  may  judge  of  the  moves. 

Fet  est  nekedent  ore  le  receuet.  It  is  nevertheless  done,  now  receive 

Mun  liueret.  e  pas  nel  peoples.  My  little  book,  and  do  not  publish  it  j 


Seignors  un  poi  mcntendez. 
Ki  les  gius  de  esches  amcz. 
£  ieo  vne  partie  vus  dirrai. 
Solunc  icco  ke  apris  enai. 
Les  gius  partiz  uumeement. 
Ke  me  vnt  apris  diuerse  gent. 
De  plusurs  meistres  les  ai  apris. 
G'nt  veisie  iad  mest  auis. 
£  muU  si  pnrra  leu  amender. 
Kia  tuz  les  esches  voldra  iuer. 
Kar  ki  ke  uoldra  ententiuement. 
Des  gius  a^render  le  doctnement. 
Les  sutUs  trez.  les  mateerons. 
Les  defenses,  cum  les  aprendrons. 
Bien  purra  ueer  e  parteneir. 
Ke  giuspartiz  a  g'nt  saucir. 

£n  tntes  curz  aseuremcnt 
Jucr  purra  plus  afeitement. 
Mes  vne  gene  sount.  ke  endeqpit- 
Vnt  les  giuspartiz.  e  prisent  petit. 
Pur  ceo  q'  poi  enseiuent  ou  nient. 
Met  ceo  net  pas  a  dreit  iugement. 
De  despire  ccodn't  neu  seit  la  u*ite. 
Kar  toust  pest  estre  en  curt  galle. 
Kar  coment  purra  ben  iuger. 
Dunt  il  ne  se  seit  riens  aider. 


Beal  firere  souent  mauez  requis, 
Ke  ieo  solum  le  mien  auis. 
Les  giuspartiz  t^nslatasse. 
En  romans.  e  vus  les  enueasse. 
Fet  les  ai.  ore  les  receuez. 
Si  dit  en  ai  poi.  ne  me  blamez. 
Kar  mult  est  grief  u'rayment. 


good ;  the  frontispiece  to  the  work  exhibits  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  beautlfiil 
positions  in  Chess.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  C/s  Treatise  will  be  found  extremely.u8§ful 
to  amateurs,  and  not  undeserving  the  attention  of  more  experienced  players. 

*  This  word  does  not  bear  in  ancient  writers  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
term :  it  signifies  generally  the  French  language ^  and,  by  implication,  works  of 
either  history  or  fable,  composed  in  that  tongue. 
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KsrdioMketropeitiKiplae.  Tor  AtbSaf  tluitii  toooommM, 

Meint  valt.  e  meint  eit  anee.  Is  less  valned  and  less  loved } 

B  seDs.  e  anitir.  plus  uil  eAsnut,  And  sense  aod  knowledge  become  DBore  yUe, 

Kant  oo*miin  est  a  tut  le  mead.  When  they  are  common  to  all  the  world  : 

Kar  si  les  set  sages  de  Rome.  For  if  the  seyea  wise  masters  of  Rome 

Neu  seusent  plus  ke  altre  home.  Knew  not  more  than  other  men, 

Nient  plus  ne  fust  de  ens  pacle.  Nothing  more  would  be  said  of  them 

Ke  daltres  ke  del  siecle  sunt  ale.  Than  of  others  of  that  age  that  are  passed : 

E  si  11  or  fut  si  communs.  And  if  gold  were  as  common 

E  um  fer.  y  acer.  y  plumbs.  As  iron,  or  steel,  or  lead, 

Nient  ne  fht  dc  greignur  chirte.  It  would  not  be  of  greater  dearoeM 

Ke  lautre  metal  ke  ai  nome.  Than  the  other  metals  that  I  hare  ni 

Pur  ceo  heal  frere  par  icele  fei.  Therefore,  fair  brother,  by  this  faith,  ^ 

Vus  coninr,  q*  feistes  amei.  I  entreat  you,  as  you  profess  friendship, 

Ke  yus  cest  linere  pas  naprestez.  That  you  do  not  lend  this  book. 

Si  yus  con(^e  de.moi  ne  idez.  If  you  haye  not  leaye  from  me. 

The  principal  merit  of  this  author  is,  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  earliest  writer  on  the  subject ;  for,  in  other  respects,  his  book  con- 
tains no  openings,  and  his  ends  of  games  are  many  of  them  so  ob- 
scure, and  his  directions  to  play  them  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfactoiT^t 
that  they  almost  defy  elucidation.  Still  many  of  them  undoubtedfy 
merit  commendation,  and  afford  no  inconclusive  argument,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  game,  at  that  early  period,  was  not  only  far  from 
being  contemptible,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  skill.  Some  of  the  parties  in  this  manuscript  are  designated  by 
a  particular  tit\e,  allusive  eidier  to  the  situation  of  the  pieces,  or  nature 
of  the  game  ;  a  custom  introduced  probably  for  the  sake  of  assisting 
the  memory,  and  forming  a  species  ofmemoria  tecknica  for  the  amateur. 
The  following  list  shews  the  names  given  in  this  treatise  to  many  of 
the  parties  and  ends  of  games : 

Oame3..Kipeot8i  prenge.  6..Museuilain. 

4..Coyraa'htleluiBittt.  12. . Gin  des  alius. 

5. .  Ki  ne  done  chose  amee.  13.  Fol  sU  prent. 
Ne  prendra  cboee  desires. 

The  remaining  eight  games  are  without  titles  to  them. 

The  first  game  in  this  manuscript  is  introduced  by  the  following 
short  tale,  no  doubt  inserted  by  the  writer  to  induce  his  readers  to  ex- 
amine the  work,  which  even  the  interesting  game  of  chess  would  have 
failed  in  effecting,  without  the  additional  temptation  of  a  romance,  and 
that  a  love  one  ! 

Dui  baron  estient  iadis.  There  were  formerly  two  barons, 

Ke  d^  esches  yrent  apris.  Who  had  learnt  diees ; 

A  yn  ior  paretic  sasistrent.  One  day  they  sat  down 

As  esches  giuer.  e  g'ntment  mistreat.  To  play  at  chess,  and  greaUy  they  staked. 

Li  yns  mist  sa  teste  pur  copore.  The  one  staked  his  head  to  be  cut  off, 

Lautre  sa  fiUe.  sU  nel  pout  mater.  The  other  hisdanghter,  if  hecould  not  mate  him. 

Tant  iuerent  kU  Inst  swpris.  They  played  until  he  was  mrprUtd  * 

K»  sa  teste  al  gi u  ont  mU.  Who  had  staked  hb  head  on  the  game 

Molt  fut  doknt  pur  mort  se  tint.  He  was  much  troubled,  preparing  himself  for 

death, 

Kaat  la  noude  a  la  pucele  yint.  When  the  news  to  the  maid  came 

Ke  sil  amis  a  mort  ert  liuerez.  That  her  loyer  to  deaUi  was  delirered. 

Kant  el^  lentent.  auale  les  desgres.  YiThen  she  heurd  it,  down  the  steps 

•  A  chesi  term,  the  precise  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear. 
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Dt  U  chMiiiibve  en  la  salt  enim.  From  her  chamber*  into  tke hall  the  entered. 

TU  lun  ami  auspe.  molt  U  peisa.  She  saw  her  loyer  snrprised— much  the  WM 

concerned, 

Q'nt  feiee  eatnt  e  eitedia.  Long  time  the  rtbod  and  ftndied 

Coment  deliverer  le  porra.  How  she  micht  deUver  him : 

Pais  dit.  m'lt  est  fols  e  bricnn.  Then  she  said,  '<  He  is  verj  foolish 

Ke  sa  teste  met  en  raancnn.  Who  his  head  pnts  in  ransom 

As  esdws.  si  bien  ne  pum^t.  At  chess,  unless  he  can  w^  perceife  * 

Vltre  le  neofime  tret,  e  aparoeit.  Be7ond  the  ninth  move,  and  See 

fiuelechoeeidderlapOTTa.  What  thing  may  aid  him.'^ 

Flos  ne  dit.  nM  peres  se  corooa.  More  she  said  not :  her  fatlMr  was  angry, 

£  iora  ke  mal  ot  parlee.  And  swore  it  was  ill-spoken. 

La  pncde  en  chanmbre  reestalee.  The  mud  retnmed  to  hvr  chamber. 

Le  chiualer  a  ki  ele  ceo  ot  dit.  The  Knight  on  what  she  had  ssii 

Molt  estudia.  e  tant  purait.  Studied  much,  and  so  long  surreyed  it, 

Kil  Tit  la  defense  e  la  maleson«  That  he  saw  the  defence  and  the  check-mate. 

Si  cum  nos  ici  le  ^nrendmm.  As  we  have  here  learnt  It. 

That  the  author  was  not  an  ecclesiastic  is  evident  from  the  uncom- 
plimentary allusions  to  the  clergy,  in  various  parts  of  the  ICanuscript. 
Thus,  in  pag.  5.  col.  1. — 

Cist  giu  resemble  nos  lettrez. 

Nos  eueskes.  e  nos  abbez. 

Ke  tant  riche  sunt  de  g'nt  auer. 

£  tant  sages  de  terrien  aaver. 

£  a  degre  e  tut  aesuent 

LuT  almes  liuerent  a  turment. 

Si  ke  le  diable  uoillent  v  nun. 

Les  liuerent  a  perdicion. 

Kar  il  alieuent  filles  e  fiz. 

Elurj&or«w(?)  e  lur  norriz.  &c.  &c. 

At  the  end  of  this  MS.  are  the  following  Latin  lines  on  tlie  moves 
of  the  pieces  at  Chess : 

1"  It  pedes  ad  helium  prior  incipit  jp'c  duellum. 

Pergit  in  oblicjuum  punctum  fiertens  inimicum* 

ATpheus  in  triueis  parat  insidias  inimicis. 

Pugnat  potenter  temptatq'  ferire  latenter. 

Mih^  in  aduerso  puncto  mediante  relicto. 

Prosilit  &  fonem  prosternit  fortior  hostem. 

Linea  si  pateat  roco.  capit  omne  q'd  ohstat 

Pergit  in  obliquum  r^;ali8  femina  punctum. 

Si  scacces  reg«m  rcgalem  perdere  sedem. 

Cogitnr.  &  totus  sit  de  sede  remotus. 

Die  regi  scaccum.  si  semita  non  patet  illi. 

Matus  erit  &ctus.  nusqhn  latuisse  coacbis. 
These  lines  are  taken,  widi  a  slight  variation,  from  a  short  pecn  •n 
chess,  (Bibl.  Regia  U  E.  xxi.J  entitled,  "  Incipit  modus  tt  »c^«(»«  '«*' 
Scaccorum,'*  which  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place,  as  will  like- 
wise another  treatise  (in  the  same  Manuscript)  attributed  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent, and  entitled,  "  Sequitur  quctdam  maraUtiu  de  ScficcariOf  per  fkm^ 
nrnn  Innocentium  Papam." 

There  is  a  Chess  MS.  in  the  King's  Library,  marked  IS  A.  xvui.. 


•  The  chambers  of  the  ladies  shoot  tiie  peiiodof  this  manuscript  w«»e  constructed 
of  wooden  boards  or  shingles,  and  caUed  chambers  or  bowers,  probably  from  theur 
resemblance  to  an  arbour.  The  hall,  in  which  the  noblemen  and  theur  feudatories 
resided,  formed  a  separate  building,  connected  either  by  a  flight  of  steps  :  r  a  long 
•ad  narrow  passage. 
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considerably  longer  than  tKat  just  described,  and  containing  not  only 
all  the  positions  in  that  treatise,  but  many  additional  games.  The 
writer  has  evidently  formed  his  book  on  the  foundsition  of  the  formet, 
and  has  extended  it  to  nearly  two  thousand  lines*  The  names  of  the 
games  are  as  follows : 

Game  L.Gnydec^'.  Game  28 

2. .  Guy  de  chr*.  29 

3. .  Guy  de  chr*. 

4. .  Le  guy  de  dames. 

5. .  Le  guy  de  damoyseles. 

6..Legiiy  dea]fin8. 

7..Leguyde  alfins. 

8. .  Le  guy  de  anel. 

9. .  Le  gny  de  couenau't. 
10. .  Guy  de  p'pre  confusion*. 
11 . .  Guy  de  p'pre  confusiou*. 
12. .  Guy  de  p*pce  confusiou*. 
13..Malas8i8. 
14..Guy  cotidian. 
15. .  Le  guy  cotidian. 
16. .  Le  poynt  estrau'ge. 
17. .  Le  poynt  estrau*ge. 
18. .  Ky  perde  sey  saluc. 
19. .  Ky  ne donue ceo  ke  il  eyme  ne 

p*nt  ke  desire. 
20. .  Bien  troue. 
21..Bealpetiz. 

22. .  Mieut  vaut  engyn  ke  force. 
23. .  Ky  est  larges  est  sages. 
24. .  Ky  doune  ganye. 
25..  Le  guy  de  ly  enginons  e  ly 

coueytous. 
2(5. .  Couenan't  fet  ley. 
27. .  De  pres  sen  ioyst  ky  de  loyns 
▼eyt. 

The  MS.  opens  with  the  following  preface,  taken  from  that  prefixed 
to  the  Cotton  Manuscript  : 

Icy  come' cent  les  iupHiez  des  Esches. 
Seij^ours,  vn  poy  entendcz.  V».  requer  ke  t^p  ne  le  pupltez. 


Meschef  fet  horn  pen 

La  chace  de  chinaler. 
30. .  La  chace  de  ferce  e-de  dur^. 
31.. Bien  fort. 
32..FolBipiieDL 
33. .  Ly  ennoyouB. 
.34. .  Le  seons  sey  ennoye. 
35. .  Le  veil  conu. 
36. .  Le  haut  eni^rise. 
37. .  Le  guy  de  cu*dnt. 
38. .  Ky  put  se  prenge. 
.39. .  La  batalie  saunz  aray. 
40. .  Le  tret  emble. 
41..LetretemUe. 
42. .  Ly  desperex. 
43. .  Ly  meruelious. 
44. .  Ly  meruelious. 
45. .  I>e  pou*  ferce  homo  fet. 
46..Mnseyyleyn. 
47. .  Le  gny  de  dames  &  de  da- 
moyseles. 

Fol  si  sey  fie. 

Has  no  title, 

Mai  yeysyn. 

Has  no  title. 

Le  mat  de  ferces. 
53».  Flour  de  guys. 
54. .  Le  batalie  de  Rokes. 
55. .  Duble  eschec. 


48.. 
49.. 
50.. 
51.. 
52.. 


V».  ke  les  gius  des  eschez  ames. 
E  ieo  vn  p'tic  V».  dirray. 
Solunc  ceo  ke  apris  enay. 
De  plu^ures  mestres  les  ay  apris. 
Grau't  ueisdie  i  ad  moy  est  auys. 
Kar  ky  voudra  ente'tiueme't. 
Desgiusp'tiez  apredre  le  doctneme't. 
Les  sutils  trayz  &  les  mateysou'nes. 
Les  defenses  cu'  les  apre'deromes. 
£n  tute  cours  asseureme't. 
Juer  porra  le  plus  afeiteine*t. 
Mes  V*.  ke  ceste  liueret  en  auez. 


Meyns  vaut  &  meyns  est  amee. 
E  sciis  &  auer  plus  vil  ensou't. 
Ka'nt  co'nion  sou't  a  tut  le  mo'nd. 
Kar  si  li  set  sage  de  rome. 
Ne  siussent  plus  ke  altre  home. 
Nient  plus  ne  fut  ore  de  eus  p'le. 
Ke  des  ahres  ke  del  siecle  su^t  passe, 
E  si  li  or  fut  si  comuns. 

8'n  fer  ou  assez  ou  plumbs, 
ne  fut  de  plus  chierte. 
Ke  altre  metal  q'  ay  nome. 
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DUBLIN,    IN    1822.. 

DuBLiK  is  a  miniature  of  London :  it  is  built  like  a  metropolis,  aivd 
^as  its  squares  and  great  streets.     It  is  not  like  any  of  the  great  pto- 
vincial  towns  which  are  places  of  trade,  tod  only  inhabited  by  jpersofift 
more  or  less  directly  connected  with  trade ;  nor  is  it,  like  Bath,  a 
great  theatre  of  amusement.     It  eithibits  the  same  variety  of  ranks  as 
London.     It  has  its  little  court,  its  viceroy,  with  all  the  attendants  upon 
his  reflected  royalty ;  it  has  its  little  aristocracy  and  its  leaders  of  bon 
ton ;  it  has  its  corporation ;  it  has  its  Lord  Mayor,  and  all  the  pagean- 
try of  city  grandeur ;  it  has  its  manufacturing,  its  mercantile,  and  its 
monied  interests :  it  is  the  Westminster  of  Ireland,  and  is  accordingly 
the  locus  in  qvo  of  judges,  barristers,  attorneys,  &c.     Almost  every 
thing  we  find  in  London  may  be  found  also  in  Dublin.     The  difference 
is  but  in  degree,  and  the  similitude  may  be  traced  in  the  minutest  de- 
tails.    Dublin  has  its  club-rooms,  just  as  we  have  our's  in  St.  James's- 
street ;  there  are  also  balls  on  the  same  aristocratic  plan  as  ours  at  Al- 
mack's ;  and  the  gardens  attached  to  the  Rotunda  are,  during  the 
season,  lighted  up  in  humble  and  distant  imitation  of  Vauxhall.    Dublin 
too  resembles  the  English  capital  in  its  ebbs  and  flows.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  long  vacation  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  take 
wing,  and  the  whole  moveable  population  disembogues  itself  into  the 
cottages,  villas,  and  mansions  which  line  the  Bay.     Before  the  Union 
the  resemblance  was,  no  doubt,  more  complete  ;  and  the'  state  of  society 
then  existing  must  have  been  exceedingly  worthy  of  observation,  and 
the  varieties  it  presented  highly  entertaining.     The  recollections  of 
this  period  cherished  by  the  elder  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  very  lively, 
and  their  representations  of  the  great  excitement  and  festivity  which 
prevailed  are  probably  correct.     While  the  rich  nobles  and  gentry 
were  attending  in  their  places  in  the  parliament,  all  was  gaiety  and  ani- 
mation.    The  wealth  which  was  necessarily  diffused,    increased  the 
shrewdness  and  enlivened  the  humour  of  the  roost  quickwitted  people  of 
Europe.     The  very  chairmen,  porters,  and  shoe-blacks  (a  fraternity 
now,  alas !  nearly  extinct)  partook  the  general  hilarity,  and  cracked 
such  jokes  and  said  such  excellent  things  as  they  are  now  seldom  heard 
to  utter.     The  mob,  previous  to  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
took  a  warm  interest  in  the  subjects  of  its  debates,  which  were  of  a 
popular  nature;  and  several   choice   spirits   arose,  whose   feats  and 
prowess  are  recorded  in  many  a  ballad  and  ditty.     Parties  ran  high, 
and  one  quarter  of  the  city  was  sometimes  arrayed  against  the  ether.  j 

The  coal-porters  were  at  one  time  at  variance  with  the  weavers  of  the  ] 

Liberty ;  the  burden  of  th«r  war-cry  ran  thus : —  i 

**  We'll  not  leave  a  weaver  alive  in  the  Combe*, 
We  Ml  cut  their  weft,  and  we'll  break  their  loom." 

But  the  feuds  of  the  coal-porters  and  weavers  are  now  neariy  forgotten. 

Had  they  not  had  a  bard,  we  should  not  now  have  mentioned  them.  * 

At  this  period  a  slang^  arose,  and  very  generally  prevailed  amongst  the  ; 

•  The  Combe  in  Dublin  is  near  St.  Patrick's  (Swift's  !)  cathedral ;  the  situation  ii  j 

A  low  one,  and  we  presume  that  it  should  properly  be  spelled  without  the  final  «. —  j 

See  Johnson's  Dictionary,  v.  Comb,  and  Camden's  Britannia,  by  Gibton.  ' 
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lower  orders,  which  was  of  a  most  curious -character,  and  winch  save 
additional  zest  to  their  fercical  sayings  and  jests.    The  dialogue  be- 
Ureen  two  shoeblacks  playing  pitch  and  toss,   which  appeared  in 
Edseworth's  Irish  Bulls,  is  exquisite  in  its  kind.     What  dandy  of  the 
highest  water  could  make  a  proposition  to  a  brother  fop  in  a  finer 
ipirit  ofatfouemnt  than  that  conveyed  in  the  phrase—"  Tim,  will  yoa 
•ky  a  copper  V  and  the  glorious  conclusion  spoken  in  a  tone  of  aocfa 
profiigate  valour,  and  "  So  I  gives  it  him,  plaise  your  honour,  into  the 
brted-badcet  with  my  bread-winner  (knife)  up  to  the  Lampsey  (maker's 
name)!"  ^  Even  better  than  this  we  deem  "  The  night  htfare  Larry  va* 
Hretcied,"  one  of  the  best  slang  songs  ever  made.    In  the  records  oif 
Irnh  crmie  such  offenders  as  Larry  are  often  found.    Our  Old  Bailey 
oalpnts  are  dark,  rioomy  knaves;  but  the  Irish  rogues  are  all  Mmi 
heaths  tmd  Don  Jnans  in  their  way,  "gay,  bold,  dashing  viUaiak" 
Aa  Insbman  was  asked  by  an  acquaintance  one  day  why  he  hxiked  so 
•~-     "  A*» '"  ''«•  his  reply,  "  I  have  just  taken  leave  for  ever  of  one 
ot  Uie  plwantest  feUows,  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  the  world  ever  taw." 
r    p^^'/o'e^e'^"--"  Yes,  for  ever;  he's  to  be  hanged  to-day  for  a 
burglary!      It  was  a  fact  that  this  gentleman,  now  enioyinK  name 
and  stauon,  u^ed  to  frequent  the  Dublin  Newgate,  and  found  his  boon 
companions  among  some  of  its  inmates ;  and  certainly  those  who  have 
a  stomach  strong  enough  for  coarse  low  humour,  could  not  make  a 
better  selection.  ^^ 

While  Dubhn  wa*  the  seat  of  legisbture,  there  was  agreat  commixv 
ture  of  the  Bar^ith  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons:  ahnoet 
evwy  lawyer  of  any  eminence  had  a  seat  in  parliament ;  the  scene  was 
oi!^!rr  Z1:  u^**  "^'.^Jy  *"  intereste,  but  all  the  varieties  of  hunm 
character  bad  their  suiUble  representations.  In  the  British  Honsa  «f 
Commons  the  active  men  are  all  endowed  with  much  the  same  quali- 
Ua .  there  ift  some  small  disUnction  between  the  great  orators  andX 
njen  of  business;  every  man  is  expected,  however,  to  exhibit  aood 
sense  «ul  mformation.  In  the  Irish  parliament  it  w«  not  «,.  ^ 
wZ  TS  ?^r^  "^  'H"  "*  '''"'7  P**"'We  diversity  of  means.  Thens 
liTh.^^.H'  /?^  .T"^';?'  [^'^y  ^  ^^^  ^ff*^  obnoxious  man  ifK 
d*d  but  «  bite  his  thumb ;"  there  were  the  jokers,  who  prostrated  a  foe 

WtTJ^^^r- t'J'l'*  reasonings  they  could  not  impugn.  Let  aSW 
Tte  «ntu«  city  used  to  be  pervaded  with  anxiety  upon  the  s^k^ 
and  cheer  the  nopu  ar  members.  AU  this  is  now  past,  sSd  the  JS 
quiry  skilfiilly  directed,  and  to  excite  interest,     the  ereatmoiZ^ 

'«.i^^«^  r  ,  j'  r*"*''''  «e'»«»Uy  speaking,  i«  held  ia  fawbv 
Srrmrdi^Si'""J"  ^'scount^S'pJofl^ionisb^S 
^^I^!^**'^*"^,'^^'^'  »nda  counsellor,  w  he  is  termed  k 
S^SJ  Sbw"  T.''y.«=<l"«»t^  with  law,  but  to  b! wlu^Xirf 
2  S      A^  E^llf  *"  "'=^.'-^'««ly  «Ka'ded  as  an  authority^ 

S,reTf;„  tsh  SS^'S'^Th'^""*^.'".  "*^''«^^^ 

ti  oxTTister  8  luc.     The  courts  do  not  sit  till  near  ekvca 
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o'clock,  and  no  business  is  done  after  dinner.  There  are  no  inns  of 
conrty  and  eaeh  individual  lives  in  that  part  of  the  city  he  .chooses. 
The  pudges  lead  an  easy  life ;  there  is  seldom  any  press  of  business 
and  m  Chancery  we  believe  there  is  not  (when  will  the  same  be  said 
of  the  English  court  ?)  a  single  case  in  arrear.  Nor  is  this  strttagev 
when  it  is  considered  Uiat,  for  a  country  so  greatly  inferior  in  wealth 
and  sice,  the  same  number  of  courts  and  judges  i^  constituted. 
Strictly,  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  Chancery,  there  being  in  Irekad 
no  vice^hanoeUor ;  but  when  the  business  of  appeals  ia  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  there  as  speaker^  are  considered, 
the  position  may  be  made  with  safety.  The  courts  are  all  held  in  the 
same  building,  to  which  also  are  attached  the  various  law  offices. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  edifice.  In  the  centre  stands  a  fine  circular 
hall  with  a  dome,  and  the  passages  to  the  courts  open  around.  It  is 
the  custom  for  all  barristers,  whether  having  any  business  or  not,  to 
attend  each  day  during  term  a  few  hours  in  this  hall,  around  wMdi 
they  walk,  intermixed  with  -attorneys  and  suitors.  Here  circulates, 
speaking  without  a  metaphor,  all  the  tattle  and  news  of  the  city. 
There  can  be  no  more  agreeable  lounge.  The  late  Mr.  Curran  was  m 
the  habit  of  passing  some  time  in  the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts,  as  it  is 
called,  each  day  ;  and  here,  aAer  playing  off  his  puns  and  saying  his 
good  tbmgs,  he  used  to  make  up  his  occasional  dinner-parties,  to  v^idi 
he  invited  thecleverest  of  the  young  men  he  met,  and  among  whom,  till 
his  latest  hour,  be  was  the  youngest  of  aU.  To  them  he  gave  abundanse 
of  wine,  in  the  use  of  which  he  was  himself  sparing.  Kind  and  ben#» 
volent  to  each,  every  guest  felt  at  ease,  and  the  incomparable  host 
himself  without  ceremony  abandoned  and  resumed  his  seat,  walked 
about  discoursing  delicious  eloquence,  or  took  up  his  violoncello  as  he 
felt  inclined.  In  the  habits  of  the  profession  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
to  remark  beyond  their  general  character,  which  partakes  more  of 
pleasure  and  (may  we  say  so  ?)  genteel  life  than  does  that  of  our  dead- 
sens  of  the  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Tlie  traders  of  Dublin  are  divided  into  three  descrmtions,  whidi 
are  strongly  distinguished.  There  iis  the  Corporation  class,  which  i% 
perhaps,  the  least  reputable  ;  the  great  Catholic  body,  and  the  Presl^^- 
terian,  which  last  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  linen  and  American  trade. 
It  is  among  the  second  thai  the  stranger  will  find  most  matter  fiur 
observation.  Their  religion  has  raised  a  line  of  demarcation  betweea 
them  and  other  classes  of  the  community,  and  in  oonse<|uenoe  th^ 
retain  more  traces  of  the  old  Irish  customs  and  mode  of  life.  The  ii»*> 
atituticm  of  fiisting  two,  and  often  three  days  each  we^  as  well  as  in 
Lent,  is  a  great  prevention  of  social  intercourse  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  rules  of  the  Church  are  observed  in  Dublin  with  the 
utmost  strictness, — a  strictness  unknown  elsewhere.  Among  thei»- 
selves  they  live  in  a  style  of  great  hospitality  and  luxury.  Indeed  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  mode  of  life  of  all  clssses  in  Dublin* 
The  market  is  very  fine ;  the  suf^v  of  fish,  that  prime  article  io  an 
epicure's  catalogue  of  the  goods  of  life,  ample  and  r^fular  in  all  its 
species,  shdil,  white,  red,  &c.  The  common  beverage,  that  mast 
tised,  and  though  cheapest,  most  prized,  is  whisky-punch.  Thoagh 
called  pancb,  it  would,  however;  as  most  frequently  drunk,  be  move 
properly  denominated  toddy  ;  the  esseniial  difercnce  being,  as  we  ap- 
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prehend,  that  punch  contains  lemon  and  that  toddy  does  not*  Wkkky 
it  of  two  kinds — malt,  and  corn,  that  is,  made  from  barley  or  irom  oats, 
the  first  of  ivhicfa  is  most  esteemed.  But  tbore  is  aaother  dbtinctioii, 
and  that  is  between  pwrtiamtmt  wfa»ky«  add  poteen,  or  wfakky  made 
in  defiance  of  parlnuaMAt  and  all  its  ordinances,  in  a  small  still  or 
pat.  Tlus  bstacqmres,  from  ^e  use  of  turf  or  peat  in  the  proceaa,  a 
MBoked  taste,  as  to  the  agreeableness  of  which  diere  is  great  diversity 
of  sentiment,  the  strong  preponderance  of  authorities  being  in  fii¥oar 
of  the  smoke.  The  spirit  is  an  excellent  spirit,  "  a  dainty  spun,"  as 
Shakspeare  says.  It  is  not  very  palatable  to  one  who  has  reveUed  on 
claret  and  hock  and  Burgundy,  but  it  is  sweet  and  delicious  to  those 
habituated  to  drink  it,  ai^  it  is  extremely  innocent.  It  may  be  safely 
said,  that  an  excess  in  quantity  of  alcohol  can  be  taken  in  no  ahapr 
less  injurious  ;  and  assuredly  the  potency  of  its  malignity  is  well  tried. 
The  good  old  days  are  gone  when  the  door  was  used  to  be  locked,  and 
the  guests  kept  in  durance  till  they  became  quite  drunk  :  but  a  great 
^eal  of  hard  drinking  yet  prevails  in  Dublin.  The  middle  clasees  are 
very  much  disposed  to  die  enjoyments  of  the  table ;  nor  are  they 
without  a  tendency  to  another  modish  vice.  They  play  cards  for  sums 
small  and  trivial  indeed  in  the  {^prehension  of  a  dowager  at  Bath,  or  a 
man  of  mettle  in  town,  but  yet  considerable  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties  are  taken  into  account.  The  wife  of  a  man  not  worth, 
root  and  branch,  as  the  saying  is,  10,000/.  perhaps  not  half  that  sum, 
will  lose  on  occasion  six  or  eight  or  ten  pounds  at  loo;  and  her  hnsband 
•will  be  guilty  of  a  more  masculine  indiscretion,  and  perhaps  double 
that  amount.  Supper  is,  in  Dublin,  a  meal  of  great  enjoj^ment.  At 
supper  it  was  that  often  during  the  latter  years  of  the  last  century  the 
whole  company  used  to  stand  up,  join  hands,  and  sing  all  together  the 
bold  national  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh.  The  effect  of  this  was  wonder- 
ful. It  was  enough  to  have  animated  the  veriest  slave  and  coward. 
Old  and  young,  the  aged  sire,  and  the  youthful  beauty,  all  united 
their  voices  and  hands.  We  apprehend  that  many  a  democrat  must 
thus  have  been  created.  Stubborn,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  heart 
that  could  thus  resist  the  example  of  age  and  the  influence  of  enthosi* 
astic  beauty.  This  meal  continues  to  be  the  chosen  one.  Daring 
the  course  of  the  previous  evening,  the  members  of  ^  party  have  ht- 
come  acquainted  with  each  other  ;  restraint  has  worn  ofi*-~little  friend- 
ships have  grown  up — people  have  attached  themselves  to.  eadi  other 
— ^the  belles  have  selected  their  admirers,  and  all  sit  down  with  iresk 
«est  for  enjoyment,  and  with  the  anticipation  of  separatmg  to  impaft 
its  sweet  melancholy.  To  dinner  belong  your  discussions  of  politics, 
and  sombre  dissertations  on  the  weather.  More  jocund  themes  attend 
supper.  There  is  mirth  and  song  and  laughter  ;  and  the  maid,  who  has 
heen  coy  and  reserved  during  the  preceding  hours,  at  length  smiles 
fiivour. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  affirmed  that  literature  has  made  less  progress 
among  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Dublin  than  any  description  of  indivi- 
duals in  these  countries.  They  are,  however,  in  their  manners  easy 
and. cheerful,  and  endowed  with  that  natural  courtesy  which  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  In  England  we  are  too  much  a 
people  of  busmess — a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers,*'  as  we  are  sonoewkat 
severely  called.     Our  gravity   does  tend  to   produce  somewhat    of 
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moroseness.  In  Ireland  every  man  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a  inan  of 
pleasure.  We  see  few  persons  wedded  to  and  delighting  in  one  occu- 
pation as  with  us  at  home.  There  is  a  large  body,  the  Presbyterian 
settlers  in  the  north,  to  whom  these  observations  apply  with  less  force ; 
but  there  is  no  question  that  the  original  Scottish  character  has  been 
much  mellowed  by  transplanting  into  the  Irish  soil.  We  are  apt  to 
confound  die  various  descripttoBs  of  Iri^  but  tbe  distiacdons  toe 
worth  remarking.  In  Dubfan  mjndjcicw  dcerane  vmj  poMit  oat  tke 
diwiprted  and  refiaed  auiiAein,  the  [gkiiitive  Mflwiim  of  the  wart,  and 
tiie  more  sober  and  stem  iidiabitant  of  the  north,  all  strongly  con- 
trasted to  an  observing  eye^  and  the  brogue  of  each  varying  iu  charac- 
ter and  richness.  In  England  many  a  wealthy  manufacturer  or  factor 
would  prefer  to  hear  himself  termed  tradesman  to  gentleman ;  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  it  is  not  so.  Every  man  is  there  a  gentle- 
man. We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  fact  than  by  mentioning  that  the 
term  esquire  is  almost  universally  applied.  There  is  no  middle  class 
in  Ireland ;  there  are  no  individuals  who  can  be  content  with  being 
well  fed  and  clothed,  and  remaining  in  their  original  grade  in  society. 
As  soon  as  an  Irish  trader  makes  a  little  money,  he  extends  his  domes- 
tic, not  his  mercantile  establishment.  He  applies  the  surplus  not  to 
augmentation  of  his  capital,  but  to  increase  of  his  pleasures.  There  is 
a  great  want  of  proper  pride,  and  a  great  prevalence  of  vanity.  People 
retif e  from  trade  in  Ireland  with  such  means  as  in  England  they  would 
begin  upon. 

This,  however,  all  tends  to  make  the  people,  if  not  respectable,  at 
least  pleasant,  which  the  Irish  may  be  said  emphatically  to  be. .  In 
society  there  is  less  coldness  and  reserve  and  hauttur  than  in  England. 
Let  us  here  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  middle  classes ;  among 
which  in  every  country  the  national  character  and  peculiarities  are  most 
visible.  The  upper  ranks  in  Ireland,  the  great  proprietors  and  nobles* 
are  much  the  same  as  individuals  holding  the  same  station  amongst  us. 
On  entering  society  in  Dublin,  a  stranger  will  be  much  struck  by  the 
animation  of  the  party ;  the  absence  of--*we  were  going  to  write,  fmitr- 
'Oaii'hottte ;  the  haste  which  individuals  make  to  commit  themselves,  as 
it  is  termed ;  the  freedom  with  which  every  man  gives  his  sentiments  ; 
and,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  real  ability  and  powers  of  elocution  with 
which  he  defends  and  explains  them. 

.  The  politics  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  very  much  provincial ; 
indeed  questions  immediately  affecting  the  country  are  sufficiently  nu- 
merous and  important  to  occupy  attention.  But  what  may  be  called 
imperial  policy  is  as  little  heeded  or  thought  of  as  the  approximation  of 
two  planets ;  an  event  probably  affecting  us,  but  in  a  degree  so  minute, 
and  so  remotely,  as  to  occasion  us  scarce  a  passing  thought.  There 
does  not  prevail  in  Dublin  that  general  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  public  men,  or  with  the  state  of  parties,  which  we  find  in 
this  city.  The  press  of  Dublin  is  a  subject  too  delicate  and  too  much 
open  to  controversy,  for  us  to  enlarge  upon ;  but  we  will  remark,  that 
the  sweeping,  slapdash,  discursive,  colloquial  style  common  in  the 
newspapers,  is  very  characteristic.  The  writmg  is,  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the-London  journals.  Though  news- 
papers are  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  here,  they  have  small  circulation 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Dublin ;  nor  have  we  remarked  in  any  of 
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thealefaoiueir  ttiy  newiqpapdr  '  taken  in  here/  ms  is  frequent  in  Londoo. 
These  people  have  certainly,  as  their  superiors  seem  to  think  they  too 
have,  lost  til  political  weight  and  consideration.  The  mechanics  and 
tradesmen  all  unite,  however  else  they  may  difier,  in  bewailing  the 
Union*  which  they  deem  to  have  been  fatal  to  Ireland,  because  in^ 
jurious  to  them  immediatdy*  and  to  their  city.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  since  that  measure,  Dublin  has  been  most  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  enlargement 
and  improvement ;  there  is  no  question  that  the  trade  of  the  city  has 
declined.  Belfast  and  Cork  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  part  of 
what  did  once  belong  to  the  capital ;  and  minor  sea-ports  now  corre* 
spond  directly  with  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  foreign  porta,  with 
all  o£  which  they  used  formerly  to  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  get  com- 
modities from  the  Dublin  merchant.  This  is  not  a  consequence  of  the 
Union,  but  of  the  progress  of  trade,  and  general  advancement  of  the 
country.  There  are  in  Dublin  no  houses  vacant— none  of  the  man- 
sions of  the  nobility  have  gcme  to  ruin ;  some  have  fallen  into  tha 
plebeian  hands  of  opulent  lawyers  and  merchants ;  many  are  converted 
mto  public  institutions  and  schaolsa  and  a  great  proportion  into  hotds. 
By  this  transition  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin  are  naturally  much  aflfected, 
and  with  many  a  bitter  expression  of  sorrow  they  point  out  to  die 
stranger  the  former  residences  of  the  various  noble  fiunilies.  The 
Irish  are  a  vain  people,  and  impressed  with  a  reverence  for  lords  and 
ladies  of  high  degree,  very  different  from  honest  blunt  John  Boll's 
sentiments  on  that  score;  and  it  may  be  fairly  pnssmned  that  the  loss 
of  so  much  good  company  is  felt  as  a  considerable  aggravation  of  the 
solid  and  substantial  injury  which  the  Union  occasioned  the  citiseiia  of 
the  Irish  metropolis. 

The  number  of  hotels  in  Dublin  is  prodigious.  All  the  memben 
of  parliament,  going  and  returning,  pass  a  few  days  in  Dublin :  it  was 
formerly  a  great  capital,  the  seat  of  legislation ;  it  is  now  a  great  place 
of  passage.  Dublm  is  now  as  great  as  it  was  at  the  Union;  not  as 
great  as  it  would  have  been,  had  that  Union  not  taken  place,  lie 
aversion  to  the  Union,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  has  augmented  and 
maintained  that  dislike  of  England,  which  was  once  so  str<mg  in  Ire- 
land,  but  which  is  rapidly  vanishing.  The  highest  sense  of  the  valve 
and  merit  of  Engh'sh  sobriety,  prudence,  industry,  and  exactneaSk  is 
g^eral ;  but  the  coldness  and  reserve  of  the  chu^cter  is  objected  to. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  are  emulous  of  o^r  virtues ;  and  it 
would  be  well  did  we  resolve  to  adc^t  the  excellencies  of  their  temper 
and  good  nature.  There  is  one  article,  the  improvemadt  in  iei|>ect  of 
which  we  may  condescend  to  notice,  as  (see  Lord  Ijcmdonderry's  iqpeech 
on  the  State  of  the  Nation)  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  vouchsafed  tf 
make  it  the  subject  of  grave  congratulation  to  the  legislature.  Widi  svdi 
an  authority,  we  run  no  risk  of  derogating  from  our  dignity  l^  advertn^ 
to  it.  We  have  the  happiness  of  stating,  that  within  the  last  fifty  ye«ca 
the  habits  of  the  Irish  people  have  improved,  in  point  of  oleaaliaesa,  m 
a  degree  almost  inconceivable.  They  are  still  £Af  from  that  martkiet 
purity  which  we  boast;  but  except  in  minor  and  trivial  particvdars,  tlie 
mhabitants  of  Dublin  are  liule  less  cleanly  than  th^  of  Lobdon.  Mo«t 
of  the  hotels  are  kept  in  as  good  order  as  any  here.  It  is  tme  we  db 
not  see  the  outer  steps  and  window-stones  of  that  dazding  and  Crelaa 
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wliiteni%B8  tkey  exhibit  in  England ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  wherever 
comfort  demands  that  the  brush  and  the  serobbing-block  shocdd  be^ 
they  have  been.  In  the  north  of  Irdand,  stnmge  as  it  will  sound  to 
English  ears,  may  be  found  k  ]^rfect  pattern  of  cleanliness :  the  houses 
of  the  people  engaged  in  the  Imen  manu&cture,  are  many  of  them  as 
scrupulously  and  fastidiously  neat  and  pure  as  possible.  These  re* 
marks,  however,  must  be  confined  to  the  more  comfortable  and  happy 
classes  of  the  community.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  peasantry ;  but 
•directing  ourselves  alone  to  the  population  of  Dublin,  we  must  say,  that 
it  contains  a  large  mass  of  human  beings  in  the  most  squahd  and 
wretched  condition.  An  establishment  for  the  relief  and  reception 
of  mendicants  does  exist  in  Dublin :  it  is  maintained  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  there  being,  as  our  readefs  are  aware,  no  poor-laws  in 
Ireland.  But  we  mean  to  refer  to  a  description  of  individuals  who  do 
not  fall  properly  under  the  description  of  paupers,  or  constitute  a  fit 
object  for  alms, — we  speak  of  the  inferior  orders  of  tradespeople  and 
mechanics.  There  is  a  part  of  Dublin  called  the  Liberty,  almost  wholly 
inhabited  by  these  persons.  St.  Giles's,  or  the  most  wretched  lane  of 
London,  is  splendid  compared  with  it.  We  were  informed  that  the 
Earl  of  Meath,  whose  property  it  is,  actually  gets  no  rent ;  and 
that  the  old  law  doctrine  of  General  Occupancy  prevails.  The 
bouses  are  most  of  them  ruinous,  but  having  been  originally  well 
built  and  of  good  materials,  tbey  hold  together.  The  languishing 
state  4>f  the  woollen  and  silk  trades  in  Ireland  has  had  its  eflect,  but 
the  evil  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  great  miscbief  under  which  that 
country  sufiers,  the  smallness  of  the  recompence  of  labour.  In  London, 
too,  there  is  much  squalid  misery,  but  it  is  more  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
file  way  than  in  Dublin.  Keeping  to  the  west  end  of  the  town  here, 
nothing  but  opulence  presents  itself:  penury  hides  itself  in  i^emote  re^ 
treats.  But  in  Dublin  he  must  step  warily  who  desires  to  avoid  the  view 
of  wretchedness.  It  is  not  possible  to  walk  in  any  direction  half  an  hour 
without  getting  among  the  loathsome  habita^ons  of  the  poor.  In  tra-> 
▼ersing  Dublin,  the  stranger  wiU  feel  witb  peculiar  force  the  poet's 
amotion,  when,  contrasting  a  rural  retreat  with  the  city,  he  says  of  the 
former — 

'*  Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city's  pomp, 
Of  life's  extremes,  the  grandeur  and  the  gloom !" 

The  fkst  view  of  Dublin  is  prepossessing ;  Sackville-8tre!et,  by  which 
the  traveller  from  Howth  enters,  is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe ;  and 
as  be  passes  through  it,  and  over  Carlisle-bridge,  the  Post^ffice  and  the 
Custom-house  are  seen,  a  glimpse  of  the  Courts  is  obtained^  and  the 
Bank  and  College  lie  immediately  in  the  way.  But  these  are  almost  all 
that  are  to  be  seen ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  first  emotion  of  a 
stranger  iffriving  in  Dublin,  is  admiration ;  and  that  disappomtment 
succeeds.  The  Bank  was  formerly  the  House  of  Parliament.  It  is  of 
Grecian  architecture,  and  for  purity  and  degance,  stands,  we  believe, 
unrivalled  in  these  isles.  Its  beauty  has  been  sbmewhat  impaired  since 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  monied  gentry.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  porticos,  the  apt  resort  of  Eloquence  and  the  Muses  ;  but  the 
worthy  Directors  have  erected  in  the  interstices  between  the  columns,  h 
stout  rampart  of  stone  and  mortar,  thus  adding  to  the  security  of  their 
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coffers  and  the  Bpaciouaness  of  the  bailding,  luHrever  they  may  hftve 
detrscted  from  the  beauty  of  the  arciiitectnre.  The  Excfaax^e  k  a 
handsome  building,  but  unhappily  stands  at  the  head  of  a  street  of 
which  it  does  not  occupy  the  centre.  A  precisely  similar  fault  in  the 
site,  it  may  be  remarked,  injures  the  effect  of  the  Exchange  at  Liver- 
pool. Dublin  Castle,  the  town  residence  o£  the  Viceroy,  is  situated 
upon  an  hill :  it  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  and  has  a  very  lordly 
and  imposing  appearance.  The  servant  is  better  lodged  than  l^ 
master  at  St.  James's.  There  are  two  large  and  handsome  quadrang^ 
in  the  upper  of  which  a  stand  of  cdours  is>^ways  displayed.  The  en- 
tire of  the  building  is  not  appropriated  tjft  the  use  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant; 
much  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  Public  QSc^  the  Treasury,  the  Ordp 
nance  Office,  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office,  the  Council  Chamber,  &c 
&c.  The  apartments  are  handsome,  and  the  audience  and  presaice 
chambers  sufficiently  spacious.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
great  height  and  strei^th.  .  Some  parts  of  the  edifice  are  old.  The 
Birmingham  Tower,  where  the  records  are  kept,  derives  its  name  from 
Sir  William  de  Birmingk^m,  one  of  the  early  settlers  and  deputies. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  is  very  delightful.  Both  sides  of  the 
Bay  are  crowded  with  handsome  villas.  The  mountains  of  Wicklow 
occupy  the  south :  the  Phoenix  Park  lies  to  the  west,  and  beyond  it 
opens  the  rich  county  of  Kildare.  T>he  Glen  of  the  Downs,  the  Dargle, 
the  Devil's  Glen,  the  vale  of  Obrea,  Luggelaw,  all  the  most  charming 
scenery  of  Wicklow,  is  within  a  morning's  drive  of  Dublin :  on  the 
other  side,  beyond  the  park,  only  a  few  miles  from  town,  lies  Lucan 
and  Celbridge.  Their  vicinity  to  all  tiiese  places  leads  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  to  make  frequent  country  excursions ;  and  each  Sunday, 
eyerj  jaded  citizen  vfho  can  muster  a  horse  and  car  has  his  wife  and 
children  apparelled  in  their  gayest  attire,  and  sallies  forth  to  enjoy  the 
pure  fresh  air,  and  cheer  his  sight  with  the  view  of  the  delicioos 
country  around  him.  Every  house  is  deserted  immediately  after  breakr 
fast — the  service  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  brief;  it  stays  the  eager 
citizen  but  a  short  time,  and  the  roads  about  the  metropolis  present, 
^rly  on  the  Sunday  morning,  a  concourse  of  all  sexes,  ages,  and 
conditions,  hurrying  to  enjoy  diemselves.  The  Irish  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  their  jaunting-car,  as  it  is  called.  It  is 
a  vehicle  drawn  by  one  horse ;  the  carriage  of  it  is  like  that  of  a  gig ; 
the  driver  sits  on  a  small  raised  seat  behind  the  horse,  and  on  each 
side,  their  feet  supported  by  footboards  covering  the  wheels,  sit  two, 
or  sometimes  three  persons,  those  on  one  side  having  their  backs  tp 
those  on  the  other.  Thus  may  five,  or  six,  or  seven  people  be 
carried  with  little  more  inconvenience  to  a  horse  than  a  gig  would 
occasion.  This  sort  of  vehicle  is  cheap;  it  enables  people  of  hum- 
ble fortune  to  move  about ;  it  places  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
wealthy,  in  respect  of  that  sole  remaining  article  in  which  the  latter 
enjoy  a  real  and  substantial  superiority  in  the  goods  of  life ;  and  it  is 
perlutps  the  only  instance  in  which  the  middle  class  possess,  in  Ireland, 
a  comfort  which  does  not  belong  to  the  same  class  in  England.  We 
are  surprised  that  the  jaunting-car  has  not  been  introduced  into  use  in 
England.  It  is  not  well  suited  to  a  great  town ;  but  for  the  coantiy 
it  is  admirably  adapted. 

In  regard  to  the  travelling  between  Dublin  and  London,  the  Holy- 
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heiMl  roM  is  a  perfect  pattern ;  and  the  great  bridge  now  erecting 
over  the  Menai  at  Bangor,  most  not  be  passed  by  without  a  word. 
It  is  a  work  of  the  most  magnificent  description.  The  span  of  the 
arch  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet !  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  persuade 
oneself  that  the  passage  will  be  safe  :  and  we  cannot  answer  for  what 
might  not  have  been  our  vulgar  scepticism  on  that  point,  had  we  not 
been,  in  a  most  piteous  voice,  assured  by  our  host,  whose  little  inn  at 
the  Ferry  will  be  deserted  when  the  avenue  to  the  bridge  shall  be 
opened,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  fear  {hope  he  would  have  said)  of 
a  failure  in  the  project.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  takes  notice  of  an 
attempt  made  by  Edward  the  First  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  straits, 
that  his  army  might  pass  by  it  into  Anglesey.  The  monarch  was  unsuc- 
cessful. How  would  he  wonder  at  the  feats  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  engineer  ! 
Not,  certainly^  more,  however,  than  would  the  mariner  of  his  day 
at  a  voyage  of  six  hours  and  a  half  from  Holyhead  to  Howth.  What 
a  contrast  docs  the  expedition  and  celerity  of  the  passage  of  the  steam- 
boat present  to  the  doubt  and  difficulty  of  the  seaman  of  early  times, 
anxiously  straining  his  eyes  to  discover,  in  the  dark  horizon,  the  summit 
of  some  headland,  by  which  to  conjecture  his  course ! — ^If  the  home- 
liness and  common- sense  nature  of  these  remarks  on  the  route  to 
Holyhead  through  North  Wales,  should  give  umbrage  to  any  sen- 
timental reader,  who  expected  to  hear  of  peaks  lost  in  the  clouds,  of 
horrific  precipices,  of  eternal  snows,  of  sequestered  vales,  of  goats 
perched  on  fearful  crags,  of  the  screaming  of  eagles,  or  the  flight  of 
wild  geese,  with  all  the  addenda  of  torrents,  and  caves,  we  can  only 
recommend,  that  he  visit  the  place  in  his  proper  person,  and  content 
ourselves  with  referring  him  to  the  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Brundu- 
sium,  given  by  the  first  lyric  poet  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  will  find, 
that  strong  as  is  the  precedent  afforded  by  Horace's  notice  of  the 
"  gritty  bread"  and  bad  water,  we  have  not  condescended  to  drop  a 
single  hint,  that  even  in  Wales,  small  mutton  is  not  necessarily  delici- 
ous, inasmuch  as  it  is  often  young :  and  that  a  Welsh  rabbit,  even  in 
Wales,  is  sometimes  made  of  had  cheese. 

S.  M.  T. 


SONNET. — POMPEII. 

City  of  ancient  time !  in  midst  of  thee 

Once  dwelt  the  mighty  of  the  world,  and  thou 

Wast  wanton  in  thy  pride,  and  round  thy  brow 

Didst  twine  the  wreath  of  imn^.ortality. 

And  sat'st  a  queen  beside  earth's  loveliest  sea. 

The  fatal  fire-shower  fell — thy  ardent  vow 

To  Isis,  Venus,  nought  avails  thee  now — 

That  red  run  fell,  and  thou  didst  cease  to  be ! — 

Full  seventeen  centuries  fled,  and  thy  lost  walls 

Still  lived  within  their  grave,  though  where  they  stood 

Strange  men  knew  not ! — Once  more  the  lizarci  crawls 

O'er  temples  late  discover'd  j — in  rapt  mood, 

I  trod  on  desolate  streets,  where  the  foot  falls 

And  echo  answers  through  the  solitude ! 
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RBPUVtlC    OP    PLATO. 

Pbrhafs  some  apology  may  be  deemed  requisite  for  thus  revising  a 
treatise  which  modern  writers  on  government  have  thrown  aside  as 
mere  chimera  and  reverie,  and  which  has  experienced  a  neglect  even 
greater  than  the  other  compositions  of  its  distinguished  author.  We 
are  far  from  affirming  that  the  charge  of  impracticability  is  unfounded, 
which  is,  indeed,  eyident  enough.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that 
the  treatise  was  addressed  to  a  people  of  manners  and  circumstances  so 
widely  different  from  our  bwn,  tliat  great  allowances  must  be  made 
when  the  incongruity  of  the  scheme  with  modern  habits  appears  very 
prominent .  and  revolting.  No  inconsiderable  portion,  too,  of  what 
seems  fanciful  and  visionary  in  the  treatise,  arises  from  the  uncorrupt 
and  undisserobling  ^ii^cerity  of  (he  author — from  his  complete  recogni- 
tion of  the  end  proposed,  as  well  as  of  the  difficulties  of  attaining  it,  and 
bb  strict  determination  to  leave  none  of  these  difficulties  unconquered. 
With  but  one  or  two  exceptiona^e  is  the  only  political  writer,  either  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  whose  thoughts  have  been  conceived  with  en- 
tire singleness  of  aim — ^who  has  kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  great- 
est happiness  of  those  for  whoni  he  laboured,  stating  fully  the  obsta- 
cles which  impeded  it,  and  devising  all  the  means  in  his  power  for  their 
removal.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  himself  does  not  attempt  to  disguise 
the  inco?ipetency  of  these  means :  whereas  innodem  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject appear  to  be  less  extravagant  in  the  schemes  of  government  which 
they  propose,  simply  because  their  real  end  is  verv  different  from  his, 
and  much  easier  of  attainment.  Their  actual  aim  is  usually  to  promote 
the  convenience  of  the  governing  aristocracy,  not  the  happiness  of  the 
community  ;  and,  when  the  two  are  at  variance,  they  make  no  scruple 
of  throwing  aside  the  latter.  To  contrive  a  government  for  this  pur- 
pose, requires  but  little  deviation  from  established  models,  and  Httle 
stretch  of  inventive  power;  and  therefore  the  framer  of  it  will,  of  course, 
liiever  be  exposed  to  t)ie  charge  of  innovation  or  chimera. 

With  all  these  allowances,  however,  much  exceptionable  and  vision- 
ary matter  will  be  discovered  in  Plato's  proposals.  But  tliey  frequently, 
even  when  false,  suggest  instructive  reflections  ;  and  the  errors  of  so 
extraordinary  a  man  well  deserve  to  be  unravelled,  and  traced  to  thdr 
source.  The  most  valuable  portion  of.  the  treatise  is  that  which  unfolds 
the  moral  eflects  of  a  vicious  government — ^the  mode  in  which  it  cor- 
rupts and  debases,  as  well  the  reigning  tone  of  philosophy,  as  the  sen- 
timents and  action  of  private  life.  The  remarks  which  he  makes  on 
the  degeneracy,  under  such  a  system,  of  philosophy  in  general,  and  on 
the  perfect  inutility  of  the  genuine  philosopher,  when  such  a  character 
was  accidentally  formed,  displav  a  depth  and  penetration  in  sifting  the 
influence  of  occult  causes,  which  modern  writers,  with  the  exception  of 
Hclvetius,  have  not  ventured  to  pursue. 

Plato's  Treatise  "  de  Republic4"  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Socrates,  Olaucon,  and  Adimantus.  The  chief  speaker  is 
Socrates,  who  details  the  scheme^  and  is  throughout  the  organ  by  wliidi 
the  sentiments  of  Plato  are  delivered.  In  the  following  sketch,  there- 
fore, Socrates  and  Plato  are  to  be  considered  as  one — ttie  latter  speak- 
ing by  the  mouth  of  the  former. 
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Thv  treatiM  ewnmenow  witb  aa  iaqirary  Mito  the  luUurt  dijmtiiBB. 
CeMiden^k  d^evenos  of  opbiaQ  arisuig  aanoag  tfe  flinpiHiMrtit  So« 
carvtes^  in  ord«r  to  oonpoie  l^e  diBacMion,  sinkM  lalo  a  new  patk. 
Pbi*  tile  purpose  of  asoartamifig  whet  justice  it  in  ao  indiricbal,  Im  tv» 
oonmenda  a  prevkms  inquiry^  "  What  ia  juetiee  in  a  state?*'  This 
.  leads  to  the  analysii  of  a  state^  whidi  is  traced  up  t#  it*  carlieat  lbia» 
HMttioti.  (Lib.  t.  p.  60.)* 

*  It  arises,  as  he  jastlj  says»  from  the  mutaal  attA  varied  wante  of 
human  heings.t  It  is  in^onA^  to  nip^y  tbese  wants  otherwise  dnv 
h^  combinatioa  and  vidni^  of  residemee.  The  pFiinary  and  most  iii>* 
dispensable  alliance  is  that  of  tlie  hasbmdmaw,  the  buMer,  the  taitor, 
SM  die  shoemaker.  A  divimn  of  labour,  frwii  its  muaerons  adTann 
tages,  obtains  footing  among  them  widiout  deby.  When  dieser  moar 
neeessarj  demands  ^  nature  are  stif^ied,  nem  ones  akide,  wodfntM 
artificers  spring  up  to  supply  ibem.  Along  with  ^ese  distitict  tradev, 
oarrievs  and  sfaopfeeepevs  arise,  and  a  marbet  is  establiifaed :  mesehanta 
and  navigators  undertake  the  task  of  peocuring  what  must  be  soaglyt 
b^ond  sea ;  and  a  medium  of  exehange  is  estafoUdbed,  wfaidi  fkcils^* 
tates  the  process  of  dividing  and  transmitting  the  goodfc  produced.  A 
mtmbev  of  hired  kboovers,  ndio  make  a  livelihoed  by  sdung  their  16- 
dHy  strength,  oom^te  die  city.}  Ia  no  long  period,  pomArtion' 
vpoidd  increase,  and  the  arts  of  luxury  wouM  gain  admission.  Theknid' 
will  then  become  insufficient  to  maintain-  the  number  thus  augmented;: 
and  a  war  with  die  nei^^bbours  will  be  die  natural  resuk.  Bdt  by 
whom  shall  the  war  be  carried  en  ?  Bach  member  of  the  community 
is  engaged  in  some  separate  occupation,  and  every  kind  of  Imsinesa  ia 
better  perfiNrmed  when  it  constitutes  the  sole  object  of  a  man's  timer 
and  attention.  A  military  chis&*|^  dieaefore,  must  be  formed,  fiar  tke 
purpose  of  attack  and  defenee  (p.  68^ ;  a  servme  of  suchreasentiai  in^ 
postance,  that  the  greatest  care  mmt  be  used  iasisleetittg  and  tiaimny 
up  ike  performers  of  it.  (p.  6B.) 

The  first  requisite  far  this  character  of  military  protector  is  a  cou- 
rageous disposition.  But  passion,  is  the  principle  of  courage,  and  no 
aranal  is  courageous  without  being  6vficai4s.\(  (p.  69.)  And  how 
ean  thia  fefocity  be  prevented  from  disidaying  itsdlf  agamsC  th^it  fo^ 
bow-citUBais,  as  well  as  against  fore^  enemies  ?  Ta  reeondle^  theses 
two  seemingly  incompat^le*  qualities — gentleness  tawmrda  theit  owiD 
eountrvmen,  with  a  sai^e  and  hostile  ^Lemeanour  towards  idl  others-*- 
to  rendcnr  this  warlike  caste,  like  guardian  dogs,  mild  at  home  tovmrda 
tlieir  master  and  his  fomily^  and  severe  towarde  strangers,  is  a  tarit  of 
tiie  highest  difficulty,  i^diich  Flato  propoaes  to  acoomfMiish  by  an  atten- 
tsve  and  well-contrived  education,  (p.  71.) 

He  begins  by  strictly  watching  the  earliest  impressions  made  upon 

*  The  pages  here  quoted  refer  to  the  Leipsic  Diio4.  Edit.  1818. 

t  'EaruVit  rvy^iw^t  iifAM  haF9sin  ivrdi^jpjff,  i^xi  mKKw^  IfZtis.  It  may  be  remarked 
in  passing,  that  this  reference  of  the  birth  of  commmiities  to  the  wants  and  imper- 
fections of  man,  waa  one  of  the  heaviest  accnsationa  brought  against  Mandeirille's 
fable  of  the  Bees.  See  his  letter  in  nndication  of  it,  at  the  end  of  the  third  edition. 
His  languaga,  however,  ia  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  ill  chosen. 

p.  04.  §  «vXftx«f. 

II  This  is  an  important  remark,  which  Helvetins  and  Mandevilte  hare  made. 
VOL.  IV.    NO.  XVIII.  2  L 
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tklBiriniiidsbythefiEa>ktrebtedtothemint)^  Hewodd 

take  unceasing  pains  to  tnqireia  upon  thar  mukU aentiinenu  and  a8M>-- 
ciations  conformable  to  that  cbaracter  which  was  to  be.  the  .ultimate, 
result  of  the  whole,  (p.  7«.)     Many  of  die  current  fables,  e^tractad. 
from  the  poems  of  Hooaer  and  Hesiod,  he  reprobates  very, deservedly,, 
as  calculated  to  generate  feelings  both  contemptible  and  odious..    He, 
particularly  expresses  his  disapprobation  of  the  deeds  which  these  poets 
aacribed  to  the  Gods,     The  acts  of  Saturn  and  Uranus— the  imprison- 
ment of  Juno  by  her  son,  and  the  seizure  and  extrusion  of  Vulcan  from 
heaven  by  Jupiter — the  violation  of  the  truce  by  Pandarus,  at  the  in-, 
s^igation  of  Minerva — the  journeys  of  the  Gods  in  disguise  through . 
di&rent  cittes--all  these  stories,  and  others  which  he.extracts  from  the 
same  writers,  appear  to  Plato  of  a  pernicious  and  demoralising  ten-, 
dency.  (p.  74-5.)    God,  being  perfect,  cannot  change,  except  ficnr  the, 
worse  (p.  77.) ;  nor  can  he  be  the  cause  of  any  evil :  which,  if  it  exist  at. 
all,  must  certainly  emanate  from  some  other  source.*     He  deprecates, 
the  practice  of  mothers  frightening  their  children  by  telling  them  that, 
the  Gods  went  round  at  night,  d»guised  like  strangers  of  every  de- 
scription, (p.  78.) 

The  representation  which  Homer  gives  of  the  Gods  laughing  un-« 
boundedly  at  the  ungraceful  motions  of  Vulcan,  meets  with  his  decided, 
disapprobation,  as  tending  to  encourage  an  excessive  disposition  to 
mirth,  which  ought  to  be  repressed.-f  (p.  84.) 

All  poetical  passages  which  attract  the  sympathy  and  favour  of  the. 
readers  towards  feelings  of  a  weak  or  vicious  nature,  are  unsparingly, 
prohibited  in  the  Republic.  The  more  beautiful  the  verses,  the  greater', 
will  be  their  jeffect,  and  the  more-anxious  is  Plato  to  guard  against  their 
poison,  (p.*  82.)  Lamentation  for  that  which  is  irrevocably  departed*.- 
seems  to  him  inconsistent  with  soundness  of  mind ;  at  any  rate,  he. 
would  contract  it  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible.  Upon  this 
principle,  he  proscribes  all  those  portraitures  of  intense  and  excessive 
grief  which  poets  delight  to  exhibit,  (p.  84.)  He  condemns  ako  all 
passages  in  which  intemperance,  or  an  attachment  and  acces^ulity  to. 
money,  are  eulogized  or  embodied  in  striking  and  exalted  character.. 
(pp.  86-87.)  He  would  not  sufier  sentiments  of  this  nature  to  emanate* 
from  a- God  or  a  hero.  But  when  firmness  or  temperance  is  fiivourabU; 
described  and  encouraged,  Plato  not  only  recommends,  but  extols  such, 
an  employment  of  poetical  powers,  (p.  87.)  He  considers,  also,  those 
terrible  pictures  of  a  future  state  of  suffering,  which  Homer  and  other 
poets  have  drawn,  as  most  pernicious  in  their  effects,  by  extinguishing 
courage,  and  creating  an  excessive  apprehension  of  death,  (pp.  81-82.) 

Falsehood,  being  generally  injurious,  but,  on  certain  occasions,  useful 
as  a  r^nedy,  is  to  l^  prohibited  in  all  the  rest  of  the  community,  axtd 
allowed  only  in  the  ruling  class,  either  towards  the  enemy,  or  in  any 
other  case  which  they  may  deem  expedient,  (p.  85.)  It  is  a  remedy 
only  to  be  entrusted  to  a  physician.t 

Having  indicated  the  sentiments  which  it  was  desirable  to  encourage 

*  OC9  spa  i  9t\f,  «ir«<8i)  dtyftd^c,  wi»Tw  &»  ttn  a7riOf,Mf  0/  iroXXo)  >Jyffn   AKK*  <X^«» 

t  Mere  begins  Lib.  3. 

t  'Nrpiip  Itr^y,  IMrxic  W  ix  iarrhf. 
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or  extii^te  iA  th^  minds  of  youdi,  '£^B,U>  procoeds  to  czaiiiine  the  dil^ 
ferent  styles  or  modes  in  which  the  poet  might  address  their  feelings. 
The  sentiments  might  be  simply  recited  by  the  poet  himself  in  his  own 
character,  or  under  the  assumed  character  oi  the  person  described* 
Tragedy  and  comedy  belong  wholly  to  die. latter,  or  imitative  classy 
the  epic,  partly  to  the  narrative,  partly  to  the  imitative.  Plato  will 
aUow  this  imitation  and  temporary  adoption  of  the  character  described, 
only  when  rational  and  amiable  qualities  are  represented.  He  will  not 
sanction  so  exact  and  vivid  a  copy  of  mean  or  abominable  qualities* 
Frequent  attempts  to  imitate,  he  says,  when  commenced  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  pass  at  last  into  reality,  (p.  94.)  A  man  of  worth  would 
be  ashamed  to  transfuse  himself  into  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  vi- 
cious, or  to  appear  under  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  a  slave,  or  a  drunk- 
ard, (p.  95.)  If  the  actions  or  sentiments  of  such  persons  are  to  be 
represented,  he  will  rather  prefer  to  deliver  a  simple  narrative  of  them 
in  his  own  character.  Besides,  an  imitation  of  good  characters  would 
require  but  little  versatility  of  power,  since  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
sentiments  to  be  delivered.  But  of  odious  or  unworthy  subjects  there 
is  an  infinite  number,  differing  from  each  other,  and  each  requiring  a 
diiierent  accompaniment  of  music  and  gesture,  (p.  96.)  And  this  of 
itself  proves  a  serious  objection  in  Plato's  eyes,  since  it  would  entail 
upon  one  person  the  necessity  of  performing  a  number  of  very  diffi^- 
rent  and  even  opposite  processes,  which  the  philosopher  highly  disap- 
proves *..  He  pushes  the  division  of  labour  to  the  utmost  poftsible  ex- 
tent. He  would  banish,  without  mercy,  one  who  could  imitate  every 
thing,  as  unfit  for  his  sUte.  (p.  97.) 

Instructions  in  music  and  rhythm,  which  seem  to  have  been  exceed- 
mgly  general  among  tlie  rich  Athenian  youth,  next  pass  under  Plato's 
review.  **  The  song  (he  says,  p.  98,)  contains  three  parts — the  wordst 
the  harmony,  and  the  accompanying  measure  f.!'  The  words  or  sen- 
timents are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  principles  before  laid  down* 
and  the  strain  and  measure  will  be  determined  by  the  same  rule,  since 
both  are  to  be  exclusively  adapted  to#lhe  purpose  of  enforcing  these 
sentimaits.  Whatever  species  of  music  might  tend  to  8edu<*e  or  over- 
power that  peculiar  cast  of  thought  which  he  is  anxious  to  foster  in  his 
pupils,  is  rigorously  prohibited.  Some  strains  (such  as  the  fitioXvinnU 
^yvroyoXviiarl)  enervate  the  mind,  by  encouraging  excess  of  grief  and 
sensibility ;  others  again  are  loose  and  luscious,  and  altogether  extin- 
guish all  sobriety  of  thought,  (such  are  the  Ionian  and  Lydian) :  both 
these  sorts  Plato  forbids,  and  permits  nothing  besides  the  Dorian  and 
Phrygian  moods.  The  former,  warlike  and  mspiriting,  cherishing  in 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  a  steady  and  magnanimous  resolution;  the 
latter,  gentle,  pacific,  and  persuasive,  introducing  feelings  of  cidmness 
and  concent,  (pp.  98-99.)  No  more  complicated  style  of  music  is  to 
he  permitted  t;  and  even  the  flute  is  proscribed  as  too  varied  and 
artificial,  (p.  100.)  The  lyre  and  harp  in  the  city,  and  the  Pan's  pipe 
in  ^  country,  he  deems  sufficient. 

His  decisions  on  the  subject  of  rhythm  are  similar.     He  allows  only 


Owt  If*  SnrXa;  iw^p  x«p  i|fu>,  it\  jro^vXarXjf •  irtS^  tx*n(  h  wpirrtu  p.  97« 
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mm^  oonbiBationt  of  leet,  calculated  ta  assist  and  enfinree  ihe  t«b>- 
jact  of  the  soag  (p.  101.) ;  and  he  Iftys  great  stveas  on  the  strict  pieaer- 
vatioa  of  these  measures,  as  tendiBg  to  pi>oduoe  ideas  of  decency  aad 
symmetry  in  the  mind,  which  he  regards  as  intimately  connected  with 
inward  goodness  of  heart.*  So  Ailly  is  he  persuaded  of  the  neceaaitir 
of  nounshiog  the  youthfbl  eye  in  the  conlempkttion  of  syvmetry  ana 
proportion,  that  he  enjoins  artificers  of  all  deMmunations  to  observe 
them  rigidfy,  and  will  not  suffer  even  the  commonest  utensils  to  be  pre- 
pared in  ilU&voured  shapes,  (p.  101$.)  This  connexion  between  virtue 
i^d  proportion  is  certainly  somev^hat  fanciful,  but  the  observation  in 
which  it  terminates  is  very  true :  that  ike  perfection  of  education  con- 
sists in  enabling  the  pupil  to  detect  and  follow  the  principlea  of  virtae 
in  the  least  things,  as  w^  as  in  the  greatest,  (p.  104.) 

He  next  proi^ieds  to  discuss  the  subject  of  gymnastics,  or  Ae  bodily 
training  of  die  ruling  ckss.  He  prescribes  to  them  a  light  and  plain 
diet;  not  excessive,  like  that  of  an  athlete,  whose  temperament  was 
usually  sluggish  and  somnolent  from  overabundance  of  food.  Mode- 
ration in  wine,  and  in  other  appetites,  is  also  enjoined,  {p^,  106-107.) 
Under  such  training,  they  would  stand  little  in  need  of  a  physician,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  accidental  wound  or  disease :  and  if  the  constitution  of 
the  pupils  was  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  endure  this  training,  but  to 
naea  .  Uie  aid  of  medicine  continually  to  keep  them  alive,  Plato  de- 
nounces this  as  a  perversion  of  the  talents  of  the  physician.  That  hh 
is  not,  in  his  opinion,  worthy  of  preservation,  which  is  too  sickly  to 
l)e  employed  in  the  perfiNrmaoce  of  any  social  fbnctioa.  Their  chil- 
dren, too,  would  be  sickly,  (pp.  108-111.)  A  poor  artificer^  who  has 
nothing  to  rely  upon  for  subsistence  except  his  daily  labour,  canno 
aflRu-d  to  relax  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  whether  from  illneas  or 
any  other  cause.  **  We  do  not  perceive,"  he  says,  "  the  api^cation  of 
the  same  principle  in  the  case  of  the  wealthy  and  prosperous^  (p.  109.); 
but  they  too  have  a  duty  which  it  is  incumbent  on  tnem  to  discliarge 
towards  the  community,  and  horn  whidi  nodiing  beyond  a  temporary 
relief  and  vacation  can  be  allowed  to  them,  in  case  of  an  acodental 
wound  or  fever. 

He  ascribes  this  artificial  extension  of  medical  science,  whidi  he  has 
just  been  condemning,  to  Herodicus,  the  brother  of  Goi^gtas,  who  was 
a  wai3or/D//3f|c  (a  trainer  of  youth),  and  a  man  of  very  sickly  constitn- 
tion  himself.  By  the  nicest  attention  to  his  health,  Herodicus  mam^^ed 
to  prolong  his  existence,  through  continual  sidmess,  into  old  aget* 

Plato  draws  a  parallel  between  the  task  of  the  physician  and  that  of 
the  judge.  Both  are  remedial,  and  presui^M>se  die  existence  of  dis- 
orders, which  might,  by  previous  caution,  be  prevented  fkom  ever 
arising ;  a  good  moral  education  would  r^der  die  members  of  die 
community  friendly  towards  each  other,  and  would  almost  silence  the 
deoAnd  for  judicature  ;  a  good  system  of  bodily  training  would  so 
discipline  and  invigorate  their  constitutions,  that  they  would  mrdy 
stand  in  need  of  medicine.  A  frequent  appeal  to  iutfcature.  or  a 
very  refined  system  of  medicine,  is  a  proof  of  an  ill-regulatM  edu- 
cation, and  of  intemperance  and  luxury  in  the  previous  course  of  Klir: 

*  Ei^9tic — ifl  sensu  booo« 
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(p.  107.)  Occasional  dissentioiis  and  attacks  of  disease  would  un- 
questionably occur,  under  any  oonceivii^  system,  and  the  judge  and 
physician  would  then  interpose  with  benefit,  fiut  if  thi  bodily  con- 
stitution of  any  man  were  radically  uAsoUtid,  the  physician  ought  to 
withhold  his  aid,  and  'suiTer  the  patient  to  die ;  and  the  judge  should 
put  to  death  without  mercy  any  vicious  and  incurable  temper  which 
was  continually  calling  for  his  animadversion  and  restraint.  * 

But  the  possession  of  a  sound  body  is  not  the  greatest  effect  which 
Plato  anticipates  from  this  attention  to  gymi^astics.  The  mental  resuh 
is  his  chief  object — to  create  by  their  means  a  vehement  and  hardy 
temper.f  But  were  the  bodily  eiJterciBes  to  be  pursued  exclusively,  the 
disposition  would  become  altog^er  savage  uid  tyrannical,  and  the 
intellect  would  be  deadened,  iso  as  neither  to  be  dissirbms  or  susceptible 
of  farther  instruction.  Music  alone,  on  the  other  hand,*  would  relax 
and  enervate  the  soul.  Were  the  dispo^tion  not  tiatmrally  passionate, 
music  would  quickly  succeed  in  emasculating  ft ;  if  il  Were,  that  pas- 
sion and  vehemence  would  be  converted  into  a  touchy  and  short-lived 
iritability.t  But  music  and  gymnastics,  if  properly  united,  would 
temper  each  other,  and  give  "birth  to  a  disposition  in  which  courage 
and  gentleness  would  be  coB)l>Sned.  i(pp.  11^  -^1 1 7.) 

For  the  maintenance  of  these  regntations,  superitiiendants  will  be 
requisite,  and  they  are  to  be  selected  from  the  «Mers  of' the  military 
caste.  Those  elders,  «who  have  throughout  evinced  th^  -most  faithful 
attachtfient  to  the  ^BYstem  ahd  to  the  city — who  shall  pasfiT  with  honour 
through  certain  artificial  temptations  td  i^hich  they  are  to  be  exposed 
— who  can  nei&er  be  frightened  nor  cheated  out  of  their  patriotism — 
are  to  be  elected  commanders,  and  the  rest  of  the  military  class  are  to 
be  styled  their  assistant8«  (pp.  117 — 120.) 
\To  be  cmOmued.'] 


PeTKll*fPINDARI08. 

The  Surgeon  and  the  House  Painters: 

Paintees  are  like  the  dnr-rot,  if  we  let  'em 

Fix  OD  our  panoels  and  our  planks. 
There 's  no  ejectment  that  can  get  'em 

Oat  tin  they  've  fairly  play*d  their  prankt^. 
There  is  a  time,  however,  when  the  ghastly 

Spectres  ceate  to  haunt  o«r  vision, 
And  as  my  readers,  doubt(c»8,  would  Uke  vastly 

To  calc^late  it  with  precision, 
1  '11  tell  them  for  their  ease  and  comfort 
What  happened  t'other  day  at  Romford. 

In  that  fircat  thorenghiare  fi>r  calvent. 

Destined  to  saeify  tbe  ye^kmin^ 

Of  Norton-Falgate  gormandising, 
There  dwelt  a  Surgeon,  who  we«t  halves 

•  'UTftn^  elmr  aKre^t*,  firtii  7<if  •ntot6nns  8ix«rncifr  >c«tA  WXi>  9fA99iTietic,  ml  tw  » 
iroXircM*  0-01  l4f  ffh  t^uiTf  rii^fftifkcm  xitl  irif  v^o^^f  $ipflorrfmci,  rif  W  JLt^,  Uct  /».h  xurk 

iaroxTifwfi,  (p.  114.) 

i    Kufiyt^Xu  x«}  ipytKfit  hri  :&u/u»iiW»  yiy/»ii»T«i,  JwrxfX&r  If^irhv^  (p«  *  I^O 
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With  the  apothecary  in  the  eamingt 
From  broken  liinbe  and  accidents  arising. 

But  somehow  the  good  Romford  drones 
Were  so  confounded  careful  against  harms. 
They  neither  broke  their  legs  nor  arms. 

Nor  even  slipp'd  their  collar-bones. 

In  short  he  couldn't  find  one  benefactor 
Among  these  cruel  calf  and  pig-herds. 

To  treat  him  with  a  single  fracture. 
Was  ever  such  a  set  of  niggards ! 

The  feet  is,  that  they  never  took  the  road. 
Except  on  vehicles  which  God  bestow'd — 
But  if  with  other  legs  you  take  a  journey. 
What  wonder  if  they  sometimes  overturn  ye  ? 

One  mom  a  Patent  Safety  Coach 

Departed  from  the  Swan  with  the  Two  Necks, 
A  sim  that  seems  intended  to  reproach 

Tnose  travellers  of  either  sex. 
Who  deem  one  neck  sufficient  for  the  risks 
Of  ditches,  drunkards,  wheels,  and  four-legg'd  frisks. 
Just  as  they  enter'd  Romford  with  a  dash. 

Meaning  to  pass  the  Opposition, 
The  front  wheel  came  in  violent  collision 
With  a  low  post — was  shivered,  smash  ! 
And  down  the  coach  came  with  a  horrid  crash. 
*'  Zooks !"  cried  the  coachman,  as  he  swore  and  cursed, 
"  That  rascal  Jack  will  get  to  Chelmsford  first  :-* 
We  might  have  had  worse  luck  on't,  for  I  sees 
None  of  the  horses  has'nt  broke  their  knees.'* 
As  to  his  fare— or  any  human  limb. 
Had  ten  been  broken,  'twas  all  one  to  him. 
Luckily  for  the  passengers,  the  master 
Of  the  Plough  Inn,  vvno  witness'd  the  disaster. 
Ran  with  his  men,  and  maids,  and  spouse, 
Th'  imprison'd  sufferers  unpounded, 
Convey'd  the  frighten'd,  sicK,  and  wounded 
Into  his  house  ^ 
Then  hied  himself  into  the  town,  to  urge  on 
The  speed  of  the  aforesaid  Surgeon. 

He  came — inquired  the  wounds  and  spasms 

Of  all  the  mistresses  and  masters^ 

Applied  lint-poultice — balsams— plasters. 
Ana  cataplasms. 
Bandaging  some,  ana  letting  others  blood. 
And  then  ran  home  to  tell  how  matters  stood. 
Like  Garrick  'twixt  Thalia  and  Melpomene 

His  wife  put  on  her  tragi-comic  features :— 
She  had  a  heart— 4>ut  also  an  uncommon  eye 

To  the  main  chance,  and  so  she  cried — ''  Poor  creatoies ! 
Dear  me,  how  shocking  to  be  wounded  thus !— 
A  famous  Grod-send  certainly  for  us  ! 
Don't  tell  me  any  more,  my  dear  Cathartic ; 
The  horrid  story  really  makes  my  heart  ach. 
One  broken  rib— an  ankle  sprain*d— that 's  worse, 

1  mean  that 's  better,  for  it  lasts  the  longer ; 
Those  careless  coachmen  are  the  traveller's  cune. 

How  lucky  that  they  hadn't  got  to  Onoar! 
Two  bad  contusions — several  ugly  woimds. 
Why  this  should  be  a  job  of  fi%  pounds  1^- 
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So  now  there  *s  no  excuse  for  being  stingy  ; 

*Tis  full  twehre  years — no  matter  when  it  was— 
At  all  events,  the  parlour's  horrid  dingy. 

And  now  it  skau  be  painted — that  is  poz  \^^ 

The  Painters  come — two  summer-days  they  give 

To  scrape  acauaintance  with  each  panneiy 
Then  mix  the  deadly  stuff  by  which  they  live, 

(The  smell's  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  man  ill,) 
And  now,  in  all  their  deleterious  glory. 
They  fall  upon  the  wainscot  am  amore. 
The  iMurlour's  done — ^you  wouldn't  know  the  room. 

It  looks  four  times  as  laige,  and  eight  times  lighter. 

But  most  unluckily,  as  chat  grew  wniter. 
The  hall  look'd  less,  and  put  on  tenfold  g^oom. 

'*  There 's  no  use  doing  thinss  by  halves,  my  dear. 
We  must  just  titivate  the  hall,  that's  clear." 
*•  Well,  be  it  so,  you've  my  consent,  my  love. 
But  when  that  *s  done,  the'painters  go,  oy  Jove  !** — 
They  heard  him,  and  began.    All  hurry-scurry 

They  set  to  work  tnstanler. 
But  presently  they  slacken'd  from  their  hurry 

Into  a  species  of  snaiPs  canter. 
The  Surgeon,  who  had  had  his  fill 
Of  stencn,  and  trembled  for  his  bill. 
Saw  day  by  day  with  aggravated  loathing, 

That  they  were  only  oabbling,  paddling. 

Twiddling,  and  fiddle-faddling. 
And. helping  one  another  to  do  nothing. 
So  call'd  the  foreman  in,  and  begg'd  to  know. 
As  a  jgreat  favour,  when  they  meant  to  o^o. 
**  Why,"  quoth  the  honest  man,  scratching  his  nob, 
"  Not  afore  master  gets  another  job." — 

The  Suigeon  storm'd  and  swore,  but  took  the  hint. 

Laid  in  a  double  stock  of  lint. 

And  to  his  patients  at  the  Plough  dispenses. 

Week  after  week,  new  pills  and  plasters. 

Looks  very  grave  on  their  disasters. 
And  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 
If  they  presume  to  use  their  arms  or  feet. 
Before  tneir  cure  is  quite  complete. 
*'  No,  no,"  he  mutters,  "  they  shall  be 
Served  as  the  painters  treated  me ; 
And  if  my  slowness  they  reproach. 

1  '11  tell  them  they  shall  leave  the  place 

The  moment  there 's  another  race 
Run  by  the  Patent  Safety  Coach.  H. 
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ISoniDla  ffkltaci  ludant  temerarU  dioCte, 

A  pavldai  in^irtei-falsm  timere  Jvbent.  Catuluis. 

The  various  phoAomena  of  dreams  have  hitherto  baffled  the  specu- 
lations of  all  the  ]^ysiologi8ts,  from  Wolfius  down  to  Spurzheim.  Vi- 
sions arising  in  ueep^  and  floating  over  the  sur£&ce  of  the  mind,  ar« 
still  as  imaecoiMited  fiur  as  the  congregated  vapours  which  hover  in  die 
heavens.  They  are  analogotM  to  them  in  other  respects  as  well,  for 
they  often  present  us  the  brightest  and  most  Cmtastic  imagery,  and 
pour  over  our  senses  a  dew,  as  refreshing  as  that  which  &Us  on  eardi 
"  from  the  bosom  of  a  dropping  cloud."  But  were  the  illusory  won- 
derings  of  the  brain,  during  its  derai-collapsed  state — or  when  the  ner- 
vous fluid  ceases  to  communicate  with  it — or  when  our  mental  lethargy 
is  broken  by  the  excitement  of  some  organ  of  sensation — or  when,  in 
short,  (to  quit  the  jargon  of  theory,  and  speak  plainly,)  we  are  asleep — 
were  they  but  one  continuous  chain  of  pleasure,  an  artide  would  nerer 
have  been  written  "  on  the  Nightmare.''  Passing,  then,  from  dioae  ex- 
quisite illusions  of  slumber,  when  **  delighted  thought  in  Fancy's  maze 
runs  mad,"  and  fbrgettmg  the  still  more  delicious  ¥raking  dreams,  dioae 

noontide  trances,  hung 

With  gorgeous  tapestries  of  pictured  joys, 

we  must  now  turn  to  the  dreadful  visitings  of  that  demon,  who  conies 
upon  us  at  dmes,  **  making  night  trideous." 

It  has  been  supposed  and  asserted,  that  fearftd  dreams  are  the  con- 
sequences of  evil  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  thev  are  often  so ;  and,  if 
the  dreadful  punishment  of  Incubus  were  to  fall  only  on  the  doors  of 
bad  deeds*  its  ratribudve  inflictions  might  be  considered  endurable. 
But  we  know  that  the  preceding  frame  of  mind  has  no  posidve  influ- 
ence on  th^  victims  of  this  inexorable  fiend,  who  often  passes  by  the 
breast  "  the  deepliest  stained  with  sin,*'  to  fix  on  the  bosom  of  inno- 
cence and  beauty :  for 

Oh  on  his  niffhtmare  through  the  evening  fog 
Flits  the  sqoab  fiend  o'er  fen,  and  hke,  and  bog. 
Seeks' some  love-wildeT'd  maid  by  sleep  opprest. 
Alights,  and  grinning  sits  upon  her  breast 

Nor  is  sancdty  itself  a  safe^^uard  from  the  eneounteis  of  this  evil  spi- 
rit, call  it  by  what  name,  or  miagine  it  under  whait  figure  we  may : 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  would, 

He  met  the  nightmare,  and  her  name  he  told; 

Bade  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight. 

We  find  in  these  two  last  quoted  passages  a  rather  puzzling  disdnc- 
don  in  their  respective  personifications  of  the  spirit,  arising  firtnn  die 
absurdity  of  the  compound  word  which  designates  it  in  the  English 
language,  and  which  comes  from  Night,  and,  accordingto  Temple,  from 
Mara,  the  name  of  a  ^irit,  diat_in  the  northern  mythology  was  related 
to  torment  or  sufibcate  sleepers.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  an  instance 
of  a  simple  derivation  more  absurdly  mismanaged  than  in  the  Ibrmatioo 
of  our  word,  which  has  led  Shakspeare  to  make  the  night-demon  a 
ifwre,  and  Darwin,  to  convert  it  into  a  fiend  mounted  on  a  nuire.  The 
latter  bold  supposition  is  certainly  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two,  and 
is  daringly  embodied  in  Fuseli's  picture;  which,  though  in  itadf  die 
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essence  of  caricature^  serves  eeviottsty  to  iUustfate  Burke's  retnark,  as 
to  the  ludicrous  effect  fnroduced  by  petnCiBg,  whenever  it  attempts  to 
bring  before  us  the  pebble  forms  of  itusee  ^bMUoms  which  poetry 
makes  forcible  and  grand. 

This  demon  has  been,  from  the  oarliest  dmes,  the  privflegjsd  torob^i^ 
eer  of  mankind)  and  a  favourite  subject  with  poete»  The  nectnrm  le*- 
ftmr(B$  of  every  age  have  been  honoured  with  many  a  painful  celebra*- 
tion  ;  but  probably  the  finest  description  of  the  morbid  oppression  in 
.which  jdl  this  phailtaswia  originates,  is  that  of  Etiphaz,  in  the  fourth 
chiqiter  of  the  book  of  Job.  *'  In  thoijuzhts  from  the  visions  of  the 
nigihty  v(4ien  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  i^Km  me  and  trenk- 
bliQg,  which  mide  all  my  bones  to  shsdce.  Then  a  spirit  passed  be- 
iore  my  face.  The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up.  f^n  imi^  was  before 
mine  eyes ;  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof." 

Compared  with  the  sublimity  of  this  vague  but  appallii^  passage, 
jail  suoceeding  attempts  seem  feeble.  The  vision  of  Pompey,  in  Lucan's 
Pharsalia«  is  pow^less  beside  it.  Cliurence's  and  Caliban's  well-spect- 
fied  imaginings  produce  nothing  of  the  same  effect ;  and  the  details  of 
Atbalie's  teri^c  dream,  when  her  mother  Jezabel  appears  before  her, 
require  the  acting  of  Mademoiselle  Duchesnois  to  make  a  legitimate 
lionpor  rise  superior  to  disgust. 

— «—  En  achevant  ees  mots  ^pouvantablet. 
Son  ombre  vers  mon  tit  a  para  se  baisser ; 
£t  moi,  je  lui  fcendois  Ifes  maini  potir  Pembrasser; 
Mais  je  a'ai  plut  trouy^  qu'an  horrible  mdange 
D'o6  et  de  ohair  meurtris  et  train^  dans  la  fange. 

These  iastanees  are  but  a  proof  of  the  many  effiirts  to  produce  a 
vivid  image  of  the  horrors  of  Heep,  l^  means  cf  spectral  agency  in  its 
most  rev<Sting  sspects.  Other  poets  have  traoiBd  the  persecuting  fan- 
cies which  oppress  the  dreamer,  unmixed  witli  the  personal  terrors  of 
ikoee  juat  dtc^     Thus  Young — 

— -  My  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
0*er  iaixy  fields,  or  moam'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathieas  woods,  or  down  the  ciaggy  steep 
HurPd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool. 
Or  Bcal^i  the  cuff,  or  danced  on  hollow  wind»-^ 

And  Coleridge,  who,  in  the  following  powerfbl  lines,  seems  to  have 
been  strongly  imbued  with  the  V:ague  intensity  that  distinguishes  the 
passage  from  holy  writ  above  quoted: — 

But  yesternight  1  pray'd  aloud 

In  anguish  and  in  agony,  ^ 

Up-sUrting  from  the  fiendish  crowd 

Or  shapes  and  thoughu  that  tortured  me  : 

A  lurid  lijght,  a  trampling  thfong. 

Sense  of  intolerable  wrong. 

And  whom  I  scorned,  those  only  strong ! 

Thirst  of  revenoe,  the  powerless  will 

Still  ba£ae(l  and  yet  buramg  still  I 

Desire  with  loathing  strangely  mix'd. 

On  wild  and  hateful  olyects  hx'd. 

Fantastic  passions !  madd'ning  brawl ! 

And  shame  and  terror  over  all! 

Deeds  to  be  hid  which  were  not  hid. 

Which,  all  confused,  I  could  not  know. 

Whether  I  snfierM  or  I  did : 
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For  all  seera'd  guilt,  remorse,  or  woe ; 
My  own  or  others  still  the  same, 
Ltie-^tifling  fear,  soul-stifling  shame ! 

All  these  scattered  allusions  to  the  influence  of  njgfat-mare  in  its 
various  modifications,  are  but  imperfect  tributes  to  its  potent  opera- 
tions, and  only  prove  it  a  good  auxiliary  for  poetic  purposes.  A  more 
extended  homage  to  its  tyranny,  and  a  wider  elucidation  of  its  efiects, 
have  been,  however,  lately  furnished  by  a  modern  writdr;  and  Night- 
mare, Incubus,  or  Oreinodynia,  now  stands  upon  its  proper  pedestal, 
in  all  the  becoming  obscurity  and  terror  by  which  "  it  lives  and  has  its 
being."  All  that  has  been  before  written  on  the  subject  of  dreams 
falls  short  of  the  work  now  alluded  to,  in  the  detailed  display  of  their 
afflicting  attributes.  We  cannot,  indeed,  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the 
beautiful  imaginings  which  abound  in  our  own  periodical  writing^s — the 
Spectators,  Guardians,  Tatlers,  &c. ;  nor  does  it  give  any  glimpee  into 
the  philosophy  so  richly  displayed  in  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Cicero. 
Its  merits  are,  singularity  of  conception,  great  eloquence,  and  an  occa- 
sional strain  of  chaste  yet  voluptuous  feeling,  which  breaks  through  its 
generally  exaggerated  tone.  It  has  been  observed,  that  **  La  Po^sie 
a  ses  monstres  aussi  bien  que  la  Prose,"  and  Smarra^  or  the  Night-dt- 
monSf  is  probably  the  most  eminent  of  those  extraordinary  abstractions 
which  the  romantic  extravagance  of  the  age  so  fluendy  pours  forth.  It 
professes  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Sclavonian ;  but  the  pretended 
translator  and  real  author  is  M.  Charles  Nodier,  a  writer  little  known 
in  England,  but  familiar  to  French  readers  from  a  wildness  of  genius, 
glowing  style,  and  facility  of  composition,  which  hurry  him  on  to  fritter 
away  his  powers  on  works  which  can  hope  for  no  more  lasting  celebrity 
than  that  of  the  other  ephemera  of  the  day.  One  of  his  last  efiusionsis 
"  Smarra;"  and  he  trfls  us  in  his  preface,  tiiat,  to  enter  with  interest 
into  the  secret  of  its  composition,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  sine  qud  rum  to  have 
sufiered  the  illusions  of  the  nightmare,  of  which  triste  phenomdne  Smarra 
is  the  primitive  name. 

It  appears  also,  on  the  authority  of  this  author,  that  Illjrria  is  the 
chosen  region  of  this  frightful  disease ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  a  family  in  that  country,  of  which  all  the  members  are  free 
from  its  attacks ;  and,  without  offering  any  needless  explanation  on 
the  part  of  his  supposed  Sclavonian  original,  in  whom  it  would  have 
be«i  quite  natural  to  have  devoted  his  talents  to  the  illustration  of  this 
national  infirmity,  M.  Nodier  gives  us  a  train  of  apologetical  reasoning, 
which,  as  applied  to  himself,  is  ingenious  and  eloquent :  but  infinitdy 
more  eloquent  is  the  rhapsody  which  follows,  and  whose  only  plan, 

If  plan  it  mav  be  called  which  plan  hath  none 
Distinguishable— 

is  the  recital  of  a  tissue  of  dreams  which  never  were  dreamt,  by  a  per- 
sonage who  never  existed. 

Lucius,  the  imaginary  hero,  travelling  in  Thessaly,  in  those  days 
when  the  magicians  of  that  country  enjoyed  the  amplest  exercise  of 
powers  which  mocked  the  conjurations  of  the  Olympian  Psychagogi, 
and  ajiparently  under  their  influence,  falls  asleep  on  his  courser's  neck : 
— ^but  it  is  better  to  let  him  tell  his  own  story. — *«  I  had  just  completed 
my  studies  at  the  school  of  Athenian  philosophy,  and,  eager  to  explore 
the  beauties  of  Greece,  I  had  visited  for  the  first  time  the  poetic  land 
of  Thessaly.     My  slaves  awaited  me  at  Larissa,  in  a  palace  prepared 
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for  my  recejition.  1  longed  to  wander  alone,  at  the  awful  Iiour  of 
midnight,  through  that  forest,  renowned  for  the  mystic  rites  of  en- 
chantresses, whose  green  masses  of  foliage  extend  like  draperies  along 
the  banks  of  the  Peneus.  Deep  shades  had  collected  over  the  wide- 
spread canopy  of  the  woods ;  and  all  was  dark,  save  where  the  tremu- 
lous ray  of  some  pale  and  mist-encircled  star  shot  a  fitful  twinkling 
through  the  scanty  openings  which  the  woodman's  axe  had  left  at  in- 
tervals in  the  overhanging  boughs.  My  heavy  lids  closed  in  spite  of 
me  over  my  weary  eye-balls,  which  ached  from  tracing  the  white  path 
that  hid  itself  in-  the  copse- wood ;  and  I  could  only  bear  up  against  the 
drowsiness  which  oppressed  me,  by  observing  the  measured  tramp  of 
my  horse,  as  the  sand  seemed  to  murmur  hoarsely,  or  the  parched 
grass  to  sigh  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  hoofs.  If  he  chanced  to  stop, 
I  was  instantly  aroused  by  the  unusual  pause ;  and,  repeating  his  name 
in  a  loud  voice,  I  urged  his  tardy  pace  to  one  better  suited  to  my  wea- 
riness and  impatience.  Startled  suddenly  by  some  unknown  object, 
he  bounded  wildly  from  the  path,  poured  from  his  fiery  nostrils  the 
half-smothered  neigh  of  terror,  wheeled  round  in  dismay,  and  staggered 
back,  still  more  terrified  by  the  lightnings  which  flashed  from  the  bro- 
ken flints  beneath  his  feet.  *  Phlegon,  Phlegon,'  cried  I,  while  my 
languid  head  fell  on  his  neck,  which  he  threw  backwards  in  his  alarm, 
'  oh,  my  faithful  Phlegon !  is  it  not  time  to  reach  Larissa,  where  every 
joy,  and  sleep  the  sweetest  of  all,  awaits  us  ?  One  eflbrt  more  of 
courage,  and  thou  shalt  stretch  thee  on  a  litter  of  the  choicest  flowers, 
for  the  golden  straw  which  is  gathered  for  the  oxen  of  Ceres  is  not 
fresh  enough  for  thee.' — *  See  you  not,  see  you  not,*  replied  he,  shud- 
dering, '  the  torches  which  they  brandish  before  us,  consuming  the  wild 
heath,  and  mingling  a  baleful  vapour  with  the  air  I  breathe  ?  How 
can  you  expect  me  to  dare  their  magic  circles;  and  their  threatening 
dances,  sufficient  to  appal  the  very  horses  of  the  sun  V  And  still  the 
measured  tramp  of  my  horse's  hoofs  ceased  not  to  echo  in  my  ears, 
and  a  slumber  more  profound  brought  a  longer  respite  to  my  uneasi- 
ness :  only  that,  from  time  to  time,-  a  group  of  phantoms,  lighted  on 
thar  way  by  fantastic  wreaths  of  flame,  passed  laughing  over  my 
head — or  that  a  mis-shapen  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a  beggar  or  a 
wounded  wretch,  clung  to  my  foot,  and,  in  a  phrenzy  of  horrible  joy, 
suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  along — or  that  a  ludeous  old  man, 
whose  ugliness  seemed  to  record  the  loathsomeness  of  crime,  as  well 
as  the  deformity  of  years,  leaped  up  behind  me,  and  folded  me  in  his 
skeleton  arms.     *  Courage,  Phlegon,*  cried  I " 

Af^er  this  opening,  the  reader  is  somewhat  prepared  for,  though  he 
finds  it  hard  to  follow,  the  mazes  of  unreal  terrors  which  fill  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  work.  The  frightful  train  of  adventures,  of  which  die 
sleeping  Lucius  is  the  fancied  witness,  and  in  part  the  victim,  are  re- 
cited with  a  teeming  and  terrific  minuteness. 

"  Have  you  not  seen  at  Athens,  in  the  fhrst  days  of  the  year,  when 
the  all-regenerating  rays  of  the  new- bom  sun  fall  gloriously  on  the  Ce- 
ramicus,  a  long  train  of  wan  and  ghastly  wretches  lining  its  walls  ? 
Their  limbs  are  motionless,  their  cheeks  hollowed  by  famine,,  thenr 
looks  spectral  and  unmeaning.  Some  bend  groveling  to  the  eartih,  like 
brutes ;  others  are  standing,  but  they  lean  against  the  pillars,  and  seem 
half  sinking  beneath  the  weig^  of  their  emaciated  frames.  These  liv- 
ing spectres  have  scarcely  preserved  a  trace  of  aught  human.    Their 
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skin  M  like  while  parchment  oatatretched  onA^fhuBework  of  bones- 
their  eye-balls  shew  not  a  single  spark  of  soul ;  their  livid  lin  writhe 
with  horror  and  dismay,  or  with  mirth  still  more  hideous,  for  they  curl 
into  a  smfle  as  fierce  and  amnM  as  the  last  thonght  of  a  cruninal 
who  braves  and  spurns  his  fate.  Most  of  ihem  are  agitated  by  weak 
but  unceasing  convulsions,  and  tremble  like  the  iron  tongue  of  that  so- 
norous instrument  which  chUdren  love  to  sound  between  their  tee*. 
The  most  wretched  of  all  are  those  who,  by  the  dire  award  of  all-eon- 
quermg  &t^  are  doomed  to  terriiV  every  beholder  by  the  monstrous 
defonmty  of  their  gnarled  limbs  and  inflexible  attitudes. 

"  It  is  oidy  during  the  periods  which  intervene  between  the  reindar 
returns  of  «leq?  that  they  taste  any  respite  to  their  woes.  Fored^med 
to  glut  the  vengeance  of  the  enchantresses  of  Thessaly,  they  rehwie 
mto  agomes  which  no  tongue  can  express,  as  soon  as  the  sun,  sb^ 
beneath  a»eh(Hna)n,  has  ceasfed  to  protect  them  from  the  redouboAfc 
oueens  of  darkness.  For  this  it  is,  that,  with  eyes  rivetted  on  his  path 
they  follow  his  too  rapid  career,  in  the  ever-baffled  hope  that  he^ 
for  once  forget  his  aauce  bed,  and  remain  suspended  in  the  irolden 

'T^^-  2*  ^'  •^"*  "**,  ^'*''"  ^^  '^«'"  ««"«  K»  undeceive  thei^ 
diedding  from  hu.  wjng,  of  crape  a  gloom,  unbroken  even  by  onerf 
those  hvid  gleams  which  tmged  just  nowthe  summits  of  the  trees,  tha 
a  fearful  murmur  arises  amongst  them.  TTieir  teeth  chatter  *ridi  de- 
spair and  rage:  they  crowd  together,  or  shun  each  other's  contact. 

•x.!f^  ,f  ***  ***?  ***  "^"^  fr**"  *n  ««««"  or  a  ghost.     tS 
night!  Hdl ce-opens !' "  * 

Among  the  merciless  magicians  who  sport  in  the  misery  of  their 
victuns,  Mero6,  the  sorceress,  is  the  leading  personage;  and.  of  auX 
hideous  monsters  who  figure  in  her  ttain.TnIma  iTU  fev^^rite  «S 
well-beloved  famihar.  This  precious  fiend  receives  from  h^S^,^ 
a  special  mandiite  to  torment  ie  persecuted  sleeper.  "Sbesno^^ 
the  monster  sprang  from  her  bu^hand,  tJ^\niS^i^^ 
nidly  m  the  aar.  outepread  hk  wfldfy-feshioned  wings,  STUI 
dowiv  expanded,  Arunk-^and.  in  the  «smWance  ^d^«^^ 
si)itefid  dwarC  wMh  naik  of  a  metal  sharper  than  sted.  wmTSJ^ 
wuhout  tearing  the  flesh,  he  darted  v^mj  brSJ  3ZKl 
monstro™  swe,  raised  his  enormous  h1««l.  «^  bS  ^TttJdiA 
hngb.  Invam  my  da^  eye  sought  for  some  oWeS  of  JSST 
^^^//  ""f  ^^-^-^  played  around  me  :-w^mea^^SS 
growth  and  drunken  aspect-red  and  violetssolourod  aeraente  ,3^ 
limie-Wds,  with  hi&i  human  iaees.  cSS^n^CKS 

t-J.eads  newly  sbrud.  fn>m  still  palpitating  bodi^JookSn,^  ^ 
nng  eyes,  and  boundmg  on  the  Wind  feet  of  wSum  TW 
ced  m  a  circle  Mround  me,  deafcninfme  with  iS  ^S^LiSS 
me  with  their  atrocious  gambok,  and  ^chi^my^^SS^ 
A«rd»g^ting  cares^.  Meroe  guidSTSK^eSte^*  sSTw 
ed  al^ve  the.,  with  her  long  hair  flashi.«  ibrth  flames  ^TliWd  wS 
Her  feature.  w«:e  the  wme  a.  usual ;  b?t  under  ^w«tedlo^ 

print  upon  the  void  the  trace  of  a  hand  of  Wood."  ^^ 
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After  8ucb.  a  combination  of  benon  as  this^^riiibitieB  cBq^layB-— 
Noctumos  lemures  porlenteque  Thessala  rides  I 

In  this  strain  of  stiU^increasing  8u£Eeiing,  the  dream  etf  Lucius  goes 
on,  through  epibode  and  episode  liei^ii^^  the  agpmes.  of  Orestes  and 
all  other  victims  of  Eumenides,  goUius,  ^iosts»  or  witches,  far  behind. 
Of  these  excruciating  torments  we  have  ahreadj  had  enough,  and  we 
shall  now  take  leave  of  diem  and  their  historian  with  tenderest  feelings 
o€  compassion,  (but  not  sympathy^  thank  Heaven !)  if,  as  he  admits  by 
implication  in  hk  preface,  he  is  himself  the  unfortunate  subject  from 
which  his  vivid  pictures  are  drawn.* 

LBTTBRS    FEOM   TOURS. 


Miss  Hary  Ball  to  Miss  Javk  Jinkiks. 

Tho'  1  send  them  from  Toiub,  yet  my  letters  remain 
Aft  first  they  were  scribbled  at  Pans—dear  Jancv 

I  bought  my  new  bonnet  on  purpose  to  wear 
At  th'  Italian  Boulevards,  to  which  thousands  repair 
As  the  twilight  approaches.     Imagine  three  rows 
Of  chairs  at  each  side  of  an  avenue;  those 
Are  quickly  engaged  in  succession,  till  all 
Are  cover'a  wim  parties,  en  htdit  de  bal. 
While  lamps  fVom  the  trees  their  effulgence  are  throwing 
Between  them  a  dense  population  is  flowing 
Of  all  that  is  dashing  and  gay  :^-Cuirassiers, 
Polish  Lancers,  and  Guaras,  whisker'd  up  to  the  ears^ 
Large  parties  of  finglish,  with  sprace-looking  (ace ; 
Old  Ultras — a  fatuous,  posthumous  race; 
Inundations  of  women,  no  longer  in  caps. 
But  extravagant  bonnets  worth  six  or  eight  Naps  ; 
Cits,  soldiers,  and  lovers,  wives,  husbands,  and  brats. 
Cloaks,  spencers,  and  shawls,  turbans,  helmets,  and  hats. 
All  jumbled  together  to  form,  when  they  meet, 
A  grand  cosmopolitan  rout  in  the  street. 

Behind  roll  the  canriages    good  ones  are  raretsh. 
For  most  have  an  aapsot  extremdy  Rag^&irish;-*- 
Cal^hes,  with  horses  that  pine  for  the  pleasure 
Of  sharing  the  dinner  of  Nebuchadnesaai; 
Fiacre,  gig,  tilbury,  cabriolet. 
And  deml-fortunes,  with  their  wretched  dbplay 
Of  one  woe-begone  horse,  which  on  our  aide  the  water 
Are  sacred  to  knights  of  the  pestle  and  mortar. 
Some  jump  out,  imd  saunter — some  gaae  at  the  throng, 
Or  nod  to  their  friends  as  they  rattle  along. 

Here  parties  of  bowing  Parisians  stand. 
With  badges  at  button-hole,  hats  in  their  hand. 
Who  stop  the  whole  tide  as  they  congee,  and  show  no 
Reserve  or  compunction,  but  chatter  pro  bono, 
*'  Madame,  i'ai Vhonneur — ^Je  suis  charm^,  ravi." 
"  Je  vous  same.  Monsieur — Vous  ^tes  toujours  poll/* 
**  Que  vous-avez  bonne  mine! — ^Vous  me  flattez — Pardon!" 
*'  n  y  a  beaucoup  de  monde. — Mab  trb-peu  du  haut  ton/' 

*  The  Editor  could  not  forbear  giving  a  place  to  this  paper,  though  he  begs  not 
to  be  made  responsible  for  his  correspondent's  enjoyment  of  Mr.  Nodier's  '*  glow- 
mg  style,"  The  work  of  this  Prenehnuin  Is,  no  doubt,  removed  from  '*  common- 
place,** but  his  taste  is  morbidly  bad. 
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"  J«  mis  (Mteipei^  de  Tout  quitter }  bon  foir.*' 

'*  Ah,  Madame,  ?ous  me  crevez  le  coeur— «u  revoir.'^ 

John  Bull,  with  a  shake,  or  a  slap  oo  the  back. 
Cries—'*  Harry,  how  goes  it,  my  hearty?"  "  What,  Jack  I 
Weren't  jou  spilt  from  your  dennet  in  Bond-street?  1  say. 
Do  you  like  the  French  wines-4iave  you  beeu  to  the  play?" 
*'  Yes,  I  went  to  see  Talma ;  what  horrible  stuff  I 
The  French  are  all  black^ards :  the  women  take  snuff. 
Have  you  dined  at  Beauvillier's  and  Vary's?  Egad, 
What  would  Tattersal  say  to  their  horses  ?  D-nd  bad ! 
Rue  de  Rivoli  's  Bne.    But  the  credit  is  Bone/s. 
This  mobbing 's  a  nuisance,    I  vote  for  Tortoni*s." 

We  foUow'd  such  in,  and  they  broug^ht  us  a  carie 
Of  the  ices,  ('twould  pose  you  to  learn  it  by  heart,) 
So  I  glanced  down  the  column  of ''  Glaces  et  Sorbets,*' 
And  bem'd  them  to  give  me  an  ice  "  frambois^e," 
While  rk^  having  ponder'd  and  changed  a  good  deal. 
Cried  "  Waiter  r  and  pointed  to  "k  la  Vanille." 
In  an  instant  I  ^ed  on  a  conical  mass. 
Half  pallid  like  Inkle,  half  dark  like  his  lass  : 
And  as  Yarico  never  yet  doated  on  Inkle 
As  I  upon  ice,  it  was  gone  in  a  twinkle. 
But  Pa  with  a  face  that  denoted  disaster. 
Swore  his  tasted  of  putty,  of  paint,  sticking-plaster ; 
And  afier  repeated  attempts  and  frustration. 
Made  it  over  to  me  with  an  ejaculation. 
The  walks  were  now  cramm'd,  and  I  wish'd  to  renew 
Our  stroll — but  he  gave  me  a  snappish  Pho !  pho ! 
And  said  he  was  tired,  though  I  tancy  the  loss 
Of  his  ice,  not  fatigue,  made  him  grumpy  and  cross ; 
And  Uwas  doubly  provoking,  for  iust  attnat  minute 
Lieutenant  O'Fagan  had  **  stipt  from  his  dinnett,"' 
And  joining  bur  party,  was  quoting  Lord  Byron, 
Admiring  my  bonnet,  and  calling  me  syren  1 

We  went  to  the  Gallery,  Jenny,  to  see 
The  pictures — and  thither  our  countrymen  flee 
To  determine  their  bets.    It's  the  fourth  of  a  mile. 
Which  point  causes  daily  disputes,  and  you  'd  smile 
To  hear  them  contestin|f  how  soon  they  could  walk  it. 
Laying  wagers,  and  straightway  proceeding  to  sudk  it 
Captain  Strut  of  the  Fourth  was  twelve  minutes,  and  then 
Lieutenant  O'Fagan  performed  it  in  ten  ; 
But  Sir  Phelim  O'Stridle  accomplish'd  the  task 
In  nine  without  effort.     I  ventured  to  ask 

What  he  thought  of  the  pictures — "  The  pictures?  that's  prime ! 
"  Who  'II  be  staring  at  signs  when  he's  |)osting  'gainst Time  ?" — 
Here 's  an  answer  at  once,  IT  a  foreigner  starts 
An  idea  that  we're  not  getting  on  in  the  Arts. 

Our  countrymen  flock,  though  they  seldom  have  got  any 
Taste  for  Museums,  or  lectures,  or  botany. 
To  the  Jardin  des  Plantes — not  for  rational  feasts. 
But  to  flutter  the  birds  and  to  worry  the  beasts  : 
And  these  ('tis  a  fact  that  we  all  must  agree  lo) 
Cut  out  our's  in  the  Tower,  and  extinguish  Polito. 
Yet  though  on  the  whole  they  so  greatly  surpass  us, 
Th^  haven't  that  big-headed  brute,  the  Bonassus, 
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That's. a  point  where  we  beat  them,  but  even  on  this  one 

They  come  very  near  in  a  beast  call'd  the  Bison. 

The  old  one-eyed  Bear  I  shall  never  foiget. 

Who  some  time  ago,  being  rather  sharp  set. 

Picked  the  bones  of  a  hvpochondriaca!  Gaul, 

Who  by  way  of  a  suicide  jumpM  in  his  stall. 

Whose  taste  was  the  worst— whose  the  frightfullest  wish  ? 

The  man*s  for  his  death,  or  the  bear's  for  his  dish  i 

But  a  truce  to  the  Gardens  and  bear  with  the  swivel  eye. 
For  Pa  has  just  entered  to  take  me  to  Tivoli. 
Paulline !  ray  new  bonnet,     W^ell,  nobody  knows 
How  I  joy  tnat  'twas  **  double  en  couleur  de  rose." 

guick — pve  me  my  shawl— where's  my  best  bib  and  tucker : 
ud  !^ike  my  own  ruff,  I  am  all  in  a  pucker ! 
Pa  calls  me — **  Pm  coming;*' — so  Jenny,  you  see 
I  can  only  subscribe  my  initials,  M.  B. 

THE    SMITH   VELANT.* 

The  author  of  Kenilxvorth^  whose  brilliant  and  fertile  imagination  has 
turned  to  such  good  account  the  popular  traditions  of  his  country,  has 
brought  into  notice  that  of  the  invisible  Smith,  called  in  Berkshire  the 
Wayland  Smith,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  valley 
of  the  White  Horse,  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  upright,  but  rude  and 
misshapen  stones.  There  he  b  said  to  shoe  all  the  horses  brought  thi- 
ther, provided  a  piece  of  money  be  left  upon  one  of  the  stones.f  It  is 
known  but  to  very  few,  perhaps,  that  this  is  far  from  being  a  mere 
local  tradition.  It  is  not  only  of  very  remote  antiquity,  but  traces  of 
it  are  found  in  various  other  countries  besides  England.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  which  is  the  coimtry  of  its  origin.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  been 
known  in  England  for  several  centuries  back.  In  an  old  romance  upon 
King  Horn,  published  by  Ritson  |,  it  is  thus  mentioned : 

Than  sehe  lete  forth  bring 

A  swerd  hougandbs  a  sing 

To  Horn  sehe  it  betaught 

Wit  is  the  make  of  minning 

Of  all  swerd es  it  is  king 

And  Wcland  it  wrought 

Bitterfer  the  swerd  hight. 
But  a  still  more  ancient  notice  of  the  tradition  of  Velant  is  found  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Boethius  by  King  Alfred  §,  who  says, 
"  Where  now  are  the  bones  of  the  vrise  and  &mous  goldsmith  Velant  ? 
Who  can  now  point  out  his  tomb?'*  This  even  is  not  the  only  proof 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  acquainted  with  tliis  tradition.  In  a 
heroic  poem  upon  the  Skyldingues,  written  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  by  Thorkeling,  Danish  counsellor  of  state, 
Biodulph  the  Goth  requires,  that  if  he  should  happen  to  f&H  in  fight, 
he  should  be  buried  in  his  armour — the  'workmanship  of  Velant.}\ 

*  The  Wayland  Smith  in  Kenil worth,  communicated  by  M.  Depping,  of  Paris. 

t  Besides  what  is  said  of  it  in  Camden's  Britannia ,  it  is  also  alluded  to  in  Wise's 
Letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  concerning  some  Antiquities  in  Berkshire,  partieolarly  the 
White  Horse.    Oxford,  1738,  4to. 

X  Ancient  English  Metrical  Romances.    London,  1802,  vol.3. 

§  Oxford  edition,  1693,  page  43  and  162. 

n  De  Danomm  rebus  gestis,  poema  Danicum  dinlecto  Anglo-saxonico  ex  biblioth. 
Cotton.  Himis,  1815,  Chant  6. 
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The  amour  made  by-  Velaat  was  ec^naHy  renowned  m  France.  la 
a  Chronicle  of  the-Co«nto  of  Angoalemie;  writtenf  in  tfe  IftH  century* 
it  is  said,  that  Count  Wffllara  received  bi$  surname  of  Tililfe&ry  because 
he  could,  with  his  sword  made  by  Vdanty  cleave  asunder  a  warrior 
armed  cap-ar-pie.  The  fame  of  this  celebrated  armourer  wiw  also  esta- 
blished anndg^the  Germans.  The  author  of  the  Latin  poem  upon 
die  first  expeditioiib  of  Atlila  into  Gaul,  pnUidied,  and  taati  appearance 
written,  in  Germanyt>  clothes  Gauthier  de  Vorkastein  in  armour  ma- 
nufactured by  Velant.  In  the  German  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  Ve- 
land  is  often  met  with  tuader  the  Germanized  name  of  Veflandt,  and  his 
praises  rung  as  being  a  maker  of  arms  of  ^le  finest  tempert.  Godfroy 
of  Strasbourg,  in  his  poem  of  Tristan,  calls  him  Vilint,  and  states  d»at 
he  was  a  Duke,  who,  being  driven  from  \ih  country  by  two  giants,  took 
refuge  in  the  territory  of  King  Elberic,  wh/ere  he  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  a  smitb,  in  the  mountain  of  Gloggensachsen.  But  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  the  north  of  Europe  that  the  tradition  of  the  Smith  Velant 
has  been  most  firmly  established,  and  where  his  name  is  oftenest  met 
With  in  poetry.  ITicre  they  not  only  relate  many  detached  anecdotes 
of  him ;  but  there  is  a»  endre  romance  containing  the  life  and  ad- 
ventures of  this  famous  personage.  It  is  this  circumstance  that  has  led 
the  modem  Danish  authors  to  think  tiiat  this  tradition  had  its  origin  in 
the  north.  M:  Pierre  Erasmus'  Muller  has  very  learnedly  discussed 
this  subject  in  his  interesting  BibliotAique  des  Sagas  Islandais  5.  To 
his  erudrte  researches  I  am  indebted  fi>r  the  greater  number  of  the 
details  <softlained  in  this  article. 

As  an  equivalent  for  the  word  Smith  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of 
rimost  everv  nation,  so  the  Icelanders  have  rendered  it  by  the  word 
l^tlant  or  roeivnd ;  and  Mr.  Muller  finds  in  this  word  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  Scandinavian  origin  of  this  tradition,  for,  says  he,  Voelani 
is  an  Icelandic  word,  the  root  of  which  is  Voel,  which  signifies  strata- 
gem or  skill.  Volundar  is  even  at  the  present  day  the  term  which  the 
Icelanders  apply  to  a  skilful  artist.  The  roost  ancient  mention  of  Ve- 
lant to  be  found  in  the  northern  literature,  is  in  the  Edda,  which  con- 
tains an  entire  canto,  called  Volundar  quida ;  but  the  romance,  or  Sags 
of  Velant,  forms  a  part  of  an  Icelandic  composition  somewhat  less  an- 
cient, called  Vilkina  Saga.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  episode,  and  seems 
to  have  been  added  without  much  attention  to  the  march  of  &e  story. 
Mr.  Muller  thinks  thatthe  Scalde,  or  poet,  who  composed  Oie  VUkina  So^l, 
Or  added  this  episode  to  it,  must  have  been  acquainted  kith  die  German  tra- 
ditions and  poems  on  the  same  subject,  and  that  it  was  from  them  and  fVom 
the  Edda  that  he  derived  the  materials  of  thefaWeof  the  famous  Smith. 

Mr.  Oehlenschaeger,  one  of  the  first  livmg  poets  of  Denmark, 
found  this  story  so  interesting,  that  he  has  twice  treated  it,  first  afler 
the  simple  narrative  of  the  Edda,  and  the  second  time  according  to  the 
more  romantic  tale  of  the  Vilkina  Saga.  Indeed,  the  second  poem  is 
nothing  more  than  a  faithfbl  translation  ofthe  Icelandic  ||.  I  shall  here 
give  the  outlines  of  it. 


•  Chfti  Labbe  bibliotheca  MS.  nov.  t.  2. 

t  De  prima  expeditione  Mtikt  regit  Hurmorum  in  GaUias,  EtL  Fischer. 

I  Vovez  Grimm,  dcVorigine  de  la  poesie  Attemande,  dans  le  tome  4  dmSimJiem 

rin'T/'c'^f'^''*    .    .  *  Sagabibliotek,  torn.  2.  Ki«elieiihani,  W18. 

n  iyfins\e%ScandtnauukeLiUeratur^Scltkabs'SkriJ>er.  Copenbagco,  1809.  CidiicrS. 
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^Tke  tfimAiVmiB^  or  8diAMte,.hMl  a  aeo  ftuMitd  Vah»t>  wboniy  at 
the  Me  of  oiii&Jpoars,  ht  pboecl  vfi^  a  fiwMmi  andatoilfiil  aHith,  tf 
Hittttandt  eallad  Miimit  in  osder  to  leant  tko.  att  of  ftrgiag  irom 
Aftdr  IcaviiiK  him  dace  wintaos  in  Jlimal^adi  V*d»  >to(»k  him  to  m 
nmnKmtmn  oaUed  KdkaMb,  the  inftanor  of  whidb  waa  iilhabilMi  hf  tvao 
dvparls^  who  had  the  rqfutatiotl  of  beiqg  matfe  akiUiil  i».tba  wovkisg 
of  iron  lihan  any  other  diMrfsf  ^  or  ordiitaty  aMttabt  They  Jiuuit»- 
fiMitred  swdrds^  eaaqocay  add  cuirasacai  find  were  groat  ade|Ha  in  the 
workiDg  of  caMl  aiid.  i&Werr  of  trhioh  theymade  nutnhetleaa  tnokota^ 
Vade  agreed  fdth  the  dwaaft  (hat  thegr  ahotdd  teach  his  mm  Vehotr  in 
tho  apace  of  twtUft  mootha^  aU  the  atta  of  whieh  Ihegr  w^romaatera ; 
and  for  \thidl  they  weae  to  reoeiyo)  aa  »reooni|penae,  a  galdoa  mach« 
Vatant  ^oon  kataned  aU  that  the  dwiafa  thoilght  juroper  to  toaeh  bfati 
and  when  h«  fiithec  lelmedi  at  tho  etf  ixation  of  thb  Appaitcd  timo« 
to  takn  him  jywMr^  the  dwarfr  ofiemd  to  gite  him  back  the  ^oUtn 
nark,  aadteadiyastteaamAeh  again  aa  he  had  tiraady  leamad,.  if  he 
ahoidd  ho  aUowed  to  Remain  another  twelve  months  u»der  theilr  akia< 
Yade  conaanced ;  but  thn  dwar^.  qnkUy  vepenCmg  of  the  had  biupm 
they  had  mide^  added  tUi  oandition»  ilmt  i^u|K>n  thfll  aRibintad  dny» 
Vlade  did  not  appear  to  take  away  Uaaon^  Iheyakmld  be  at. liberty  to 
kill  hkn*  To  tkia  Vado  adao  gave  hk  ritiant;  but),  Wfcaa  hia  depat* 
tvaei  he  took  his  aon  atido,  (£e#od  him  a  awordr'  whioh  ha  eoftiaedad 
ina  Certain  spot  at  the  foot  of  the mannlatnft;  and  aiid  to  him^  ''If  I 
ahoiild  not  arrive  on  the  appointed  day>  aoonat.  thdn  idkiw  yoaaadf  to 
be  killed  b|r  thoae  diaaifii,  tal^e  tUsAword  BMAfUp  sin  and  to  your  own 
e^tence^  m  order,  diat  nw  finefeda  im^  aaj»  4ali  I  gai^o  to  tho  vtddd 
a  tnan»  and  not  a  girl/'  Velantproansad  to  do  ao#  and  rfe*"Ctaiered  the 
B^onotaii^  where  he  aote  baeame  ao  skBfU  in  the  mlt  of  wotUng 
metaby  difat  Jihe.dwarfr  became  jaalont  of  hb aupOriority.  Townrda 
the  ekiaeof  Aotwdve  montfhs,  Vade  the  giant  set  oitt  fer  the  nioniltam, 
wfa^e  he  armved  Area  days  beibre  the  eiqiiration  of  the  time.  Bnt» 
finding  the  entranee  to  the  iniener  of  ihe  jieimtnin  not  yet  opan,  and 
baii^  verv  nluoih  fati^^ited  after  his  long  jowney,  he  fell  aalaep.  D«r- 
ing  his  slonriier  a  violent  ttarm  aroaoi  a  part  of  the  monntain  gave 
wayy  and  buiied  poor  Vade  vnAer  its  fragments. 

The  day  fined  upon  for  hb  appearance  bemg  eoa^^  die  dwarfo  i»> 
aned  from  the  mdn]ktain»  but  cotdd  pecceive  no  tmcea  of  Vade  the 
giantk  His  ate  Vehmt,  after  in  vain  aearehiBig  for  Imn,  ran  to  wheie 
the  sWord  was  toncealed*  took  it,  and  hiding  it  nndefr  his  garmanla» 
followed  the  dwarft  into  the  mountain.  He  there  killed  tern  (matead 
of  himaelf ),  took  possession  of  th^  tools,  loaded  m  hoirte  arith  aa  nniek 
gold  andsilver  as  he  <souUL  carry^  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Dsl^ 
mark.  On  being  stopped  in  hia  pro^^resa  by  a  rivet,  he  cut  down  a 
treoi  hollowed  out  ita  trunk,  stowed  hia  trenailres  iitto  it^  made  a  cover 
for  it,  whioh  rendered  it  iitip^^Hous  to  the  water,  and  getting  into  it 
hhnael^  doaed  the  lid,  and  ooasmitted  fa&maetf  to  the  ia^re^  of  the 
wavea. 

One  d^  that  die  King  of  Jutbuidand  hia  oomrt  were  oUt  on  a  fishing- 

*  The  Flnlanden  are  contiiiually  desiffnkted  in  the  Sagas  as  dwarfs,  aod  even 
sorcerers.  They  were  of  a  Tcry  dloliiMidve  suture,  and  jfen^allV  Mted  Iti  thfe  ta- 
Tsraa  of  tlie  maiitttalns ;  Iwnoe  their  doable  ap^atiota  «f  dwsi^  tafl  a^trtftaa-  | 

n. 
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pivty,  tm  the  iitCfr  boiiw  dnmn,  there  km  found  m  one  of  client  tf^m* 
gidurlj  rimped  trunk  of  a  tree.  In  order  to  find  out  wluit  it  contnued, 
they  were  going  to  break  it  to  pieces,  when  suddenly  a  voice  iasiusd 
fipom  the  trank  of  the  tree,  commanding  the  workmen  to  desist.  On 
hearing  wfaidi,  the  workmen  ran  away  precipitately,  crying  out  that 
there  was  a  sorcerer  hid  in  ^he  piece  of  timber,  in  -the  mean  tiH» 
Vdant  opened  the  door  of  his  prison ;  and  on  coming  out,  told  the 
King  dmt  he  was  no  soreerar,  and  that  if  he  would  spare  his  V&  and 
his  treasures,  he  (Velant)  would  promise  to  reader  the  King  the  most 
signal  services.  The  King  assented.  Velant  eonoealed  his  iieasuics 
under  gi«nnid,  and  entered  into  the  royal  service.  His  charge  was  to 
take  great  care  of  three  knives,  which  were,  every  day  plaoBd'  belbre 
the  SLing  at  table.  One  day,  while  he  was  washing  d^se  kniver  m 
thoTiver,  one  of  them  fell  out  of  his  hands,  and  sunk  to  the  .bottos. 
Fearing  to  lose  the  royal  favour,  'he  went  secretly  to  the  fiurge  bA>ng' 
ingto  the  Kiaff's  smith,  and  iuMle  a  knife  eitacdy  similar  to  ilie  one  • 
that  had  been  lost.  The  first  time. the  Kmg  made  use  ofdiiafaiCint 
dmnov  it  not  only  cut  the  bread,  but  went  dean .  through  the  woodof 
the  table.  Hie  King,'  astonished  at  the  extraordinaiy  temper  of  the 
bhide,  w«hed  4o  know  by  whom  it  had  been  made*  Vdant,  being  hard 
pressed  by  his  Majesty's. questioos,  confiissed  what  had  takeur  place. 
On  this  bong  made  known,  the  King's  smith  became  jealous  m  Ve* 
lantf  and  iNreiendad  that  he  was  capable-  ot  producing  as  good  woi^  ns 
this  stranger,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  trial  of  skill  on  the  foMorwing 
eondiitons : — <*  Make,"  said  he  to  Velant,  *<  the  best  sword  you.  are 
c^aUe  of  making:  in  die  mean  time  I  shall  make  a-complete  suift  of 
armour ;  which  if  you  can  cut  through  wi A  your  sword;  my  head  simll 
be  at  your  service.  But,  if  the  armour  resist  the  edge  of  your  sword,  • 
your  life  shall  be  die  forfeit.  In  twelve  months  the  trial  shall  take 
place."  Velant  accepted  the  proposition.  Two  courtiers  becamo  ffun- 
raatees  for  the  smith,  and.the  KmgioiBered  himsdf  as  aecurity  for*  Ve- 
lant. The  smith  inimediatdy  shut  himsdf  up,  together  .widi  Ins  as- 
sistants, in  his  forge,  in  order  to  work  at  the  amour.  Velant,  on  the 
eontrary,  continued  to  serve  the  King,  and  let  six  months  pass  awi^ 
without  thinking  of  his  sword.  The  King  at  length  asked  him  the 
reason ;  and'  Velant  replied,  that  he  bad  not  been-able  to  find  his  tools, 
norliis  treasures,  in  tlK  place  where  he  had  buried  them,  and  that  he 
su^iected  diat  they  had  been  taken  away  by  a  person  viiio  had  seen 
him  hide  them,  but  whose  name  be  knew  not.  The  King  issued-  an 
osder  for  all  his  subjects  to  come  together,  so  that  Vdant  might  dis- 
cover the  culpable  person.  The  tkimget^  or  assembly  of  the  pec^le, 
took  place;  but  Velant  did  not  see  the  person  .of  the  robber  amongst 
them.  The  King  then  became  angry,  and  said  that  VcJant  had  told  hiaa  a 
fab^iood;  Upon  this,  Velant  secredymade  the  fiffure  of  a  man  exnotfy 
resembling  the  person  who,  he  suspected,  Jiad  st^en  his  treasures;  -he 
ako  clothed  it  ina  similar  dress  to  what  ihia  person  w(Mre,  and  thea 
placed  it  in  the  hall  of  the  palaee :  on  entering  which  the  King^  es- 
ckimedr  *'  Ah,  is  that  you,  Reigia !  are  you  already  returned  from  yonr 
embassy  ?  ^y  have  voxx  not  come  to  speak  to  me  V*  Velant,  who  had 
dosdy  followed  the  King,  immediately  said,  **  Sire,  you  have  named 
th^  guilty  person."  The  moment  Reigin  returned,  the  King  forced 
\am  to  restore  to  Vehmt  his  tools  and  his  treasures.     Sdll,  however,.lK 
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iiHoiivd  fear  nmriht  mm  to  .pM«  itway,  tiH  lit  *ki%di,  ui^ge4  bj^lbe 
Kingv  he  mmufectwed,  in  lOTen  days,  a-swordwbichfWOoderfiiUi: 
picMed  hit  Majeity.  :  They:  went  together  to  the  river-^dde,  And  Vebnt 
threw  into  the  witer  a  piece  of  doabera  foot  in  thickness :  :at  tht«  d^ 
seebided  wi^  the  etmnu,  ihe  held  the  swwd  he&ire  it,  and  it  Wm  in- 
Mndy  cut  in  two.'  Bat,,  in  returning  hooie^  he  broke  the  imKg<m  in 
pieces,  and  in  three  days  produced  another  aword,  which  he  took 
likewise  to  the  nv^-aide,  and  tried,  in  the  presence  of  the  Kingi  ^ 
shnilar  experiment,  hot  with  a  pieee  of  ^wood  two  feet  in  ^duMMi 
which  was  also  divikkd  in  tvvo.  Yekat, ,  thinking  even  tins  not  g^ai 
enoagk,  l>roke  it,  and  in  three  hours  made  a  tlurd:  swords  eocmsted 
wkh  gold,  which  he  tried  in  the  same  manner,  with  a  piece  of  w#od 
three  feet  long'  and  three  feet  tluck,  which  had  the  saine  fate  as  its  pre* 
decessors  of  niaor  dimensons*  The  King  was  quite  charmed  with 
this  last  weapon,  and  declared  that  he  would  hare  no  other. 

^  The  greatdayof  trial  having  arrived,  the  king's  smith  first  presented 
hnsaelf  dothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  the  beauty  of  which  oxt 
^ited  the  admivataon  of  ah  present.  Vdant  soon  after  eaterodr  die  lists 
tsith'his  sword  Mmidng^  The  smith  seated  hims^  in  pfesence  of  the 
whole  court,  and  Velant  with/one  stroke  of  his  swond  clove  the  icaeqiM^ 
the  head,  theoairass,  aad^the  body  of  the.  unfortunate  amith  to  the 
very  waist  From  thenceforth  Vdant  passed  for  the  most  skilful  wori^« 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  manufoetured  for  the  King  many  praeions 
articles  in  gold  and  silver. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  King  set  out  with  90,000  cavieliers  to  attack,  an 
enemy  that  had  made  an  incursion  into  the  kingdom ; :  but,  on.theoveof 
the  dsy  of  battle,  he  perceived  that  he  had  not  brou^t  along  with  hini 
a  little  stone,  which  secured  the  victory  to  him  that  carried.it  about  his 
persoDj  He  offered  his  daughter  and  the  hidf  of  his  kingdom  to  any 
one  who  would  bring  it  to  him  by  the  next  mornings  but  not  one  oihm 
knights  could  be  found  to  undertake  in  so  short  a  time  a  journey  which 
requnredaevend  days.  The.  King  at  length  addressed  .himsdf  to  Ve- 
lant, who  immediatdy  set  o£Pon  one  of  the  king^s  swiftest  hotses,  and 
returned  the  neiu  morning  with  the  stone.  But,  just  as  he  was  «it^ring 
the  royal  tent,  he  met  the  king's  bailly,  accompanied -by  six  cavaliers, 
who  offered  him  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  stone,  and  .on  Jiis 
reftttal  the  bailly  attempted  to  take  it  from  him  by  force,  but  Velant 
killed  hira  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sw(nrd  Mirmrng.  The  King  was 
very  glad  to  receive  the  stone,  but  the  death  of  his  bailly  angered  him 
so  mttdi,  that  he  refused  to  keep  his  word  with  Velant,  and  drove  him 
fi-om  his  service. 

•  The  worthy  smith  went  away  meditating  plans  of  vengeance.  He 
disguised  himself  as  a  cook,  and  was  hired  to  serve  in  the  king% 
kitchen,  whore  he  threw  a ,  charm  over  the  meats  preparing  for  ^ 
princess.  There  was  on  the  king's  table  a  knifo,  which  alwaya  jre- 
•Mcned  a  certain  sound  when  it  was  used  in  cutting  viands  that  woresiot 
pedeetly  pure.  Velant  cunningly  took  ati^ay  this  knife,  and  replaced 
it  by  one  which  he  had  made  to  resemble  it  exactly.  The  King  and 
the  princess  were  astonished  at  finding  the  viands  impure,  although 
the  knife  had  not  sounded  as  usual  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  They  imme- 
diately su^^ected  that  it  was  one  of  Velant^s  tricks;  be  was  sought 
after,  and  discovered.     By  way  oCja  sUght  remonstrance  for  bis  waf- 
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Mb  fettt  cal^  which  wMftsd  poor  VMan^i  pe^tHm  p«1rer»  for  &e  teU 
•f  ktsdajr^  He  told  dM  fcingv  i^o^  if  hewould  restore  ftlin»to  fiivowi 
to  would  mimfactute  for  him  every  thiag  her  wiatod;  Tto  King 
agreed^  hxJsk  u  fotget  and eeuWihed  him  inift,  wtore  he  oottArtteied 
mk  ivfinity  of  eumtM  and  predons  olnects.  About  tkia  ttoe  Egfl,  tto 
toodier  of  Velant  arrived  at  oonru  He  wBt  tto  moat  skilfal  arctorof 
his  time.  Tto  Kia^  ordored  him  ha  ysenne  with  an  aatow  an  mpfi^ 
fltoedtt^onttohtfadof  hi»own  doM.  Egii  to6k.tw»arTowi,  strack 
vm  amle  off  with  one^  aod  said  that  with  tto  other  to  weoftd  ham 
^wreed  die  kingNi  lieart,  if  to  had  had  tto  auafoTtane  to  Mil  his  child. 

it  happened  abdat  this  imne  that  tto  king's  daughter  broto  a  very 
nniekias  ring:  sfaeisent  to  Velant  to  hme  it  repaired,  withoat  her  fil- 
ler's knowledge.  Veiont  insisted  that  sto  riiovdd  eoaae  herself  for  vL 
She  accordiagiy  went  to  tto  forge,  whoa  Velant  fosfeened  tto  domm 
tod  "Tioiated  her  person^  She  lay  m,  in  doe  covrse  of  tkne^  of  a  abn. 
Stovtly  after  this  the  king's  two  sons  went  to  Vdant  to  have  oaaio 
aipvows  made :  be  hi  like  maaner  fastened  the  doors  upon  them,  and 
kOled  <tom  todi,  and  foibioiied  dieir  toaes  into  drinldng-caps  and 
ipdfer  articto  for  tto  ase  of  die  table,  which  to  de±trously  aAaniai 
wid>  Mid  and  silver,  and  presented  them  to  tto  King  for  kia  great 
fostivids^  who  took  great  pnde  iftexhibhing  and  nsingthese  qpl^Myd 
wtidai.  .  Ha;viAg  diiai^  tiearty  aooompKshed  his  veogtonce,  to  aent  to 
brother  Egil  to  collect  all  manner  of  birds'  foathsrs,  with  whidi  to 
eonstraoted  a  pair  of  wings  for  himself  and  took  flight  towards  the 
kighest  tower  of  the  pakee.  He  had  first,  toipev^r,  engaged  his  bio** 
dier,  in  case  the  King  should  command  him  to  shoot  at  hnn,  to  tato 
aim  at  his  aranHpk,  where  to  had  placed  a  bladder  filled  with  tto  bkiod 
of  tto  two  young  princes  whom  he  had  killed.  From  tto  top  of  die 
tower  Velant  told  die  King  that  it  was  he  who  had  violated  tto  princess 
aad  kiMeit  tto  princes,  as  a  punishment  for  tto  King  toving  broken  to 
oedi  and  driven  hto  fiK»n  his  presenee.  His  m8§esty  immediately 
ordered  1^^  upon  paia  of  deadi,  to  shoot  at  his  brodier.  Egil  obeyed 
and  pierced  the  bladder,  and  the  Kmg  was  covered  with  tto  blood  ef 
his  own  children.  Vdaat  tton  took  wing,  and  dkeeted  hia  flight  to* 
wards  tto  lands  ttot  to  father  the  giant  Vade*  hadlefthim  inSdand; 

Such  is  in  sototance  the  contacts  of  tto  ihgt^  or  tto  teadition  of 
Vdant,  which  forms  a  part  of  die  Icelandic  VUkina  Saga,  It  is  imo 
possiUe  not  to  to  struck  widi  the  resembknce  between  this  tale  and 
the  €hreek  fidde  concerning  Dssdalus.  Tto  Vdant  of  tto  Icdanders^ 
like  the  Grecian  Daedalus,  was  a  skilful  mechanic,  wto  siKceeded  ia 
oonstructmg  a  pair  of  wings  for  himself.  It  is  also  very  reanarkable 
that  the  word  lab3rrinth,  which  in  Greek  is  called  Dedblos  from  tto 
name  of  t^e  inventor,  is,  in  tto  Icelandic,  rendered  by  tto  ezpressioa 
Vodundar  hua,  or  the  House  of  Velant  It  would  appear  tton  that 
tto  fabk  of  Dttdalus  had  found  its  way,  at  a  very  early  period,  into 
the  North,  and  was  confounded  and  anudgamated  with  tto  adveatincs 

*  This  gkat  Vade  appe^rt  to  be  the  same  of  whom  Chaucer  talks  in  his  TroibUf 
ch.  3,  and  who  is  also  mentiooed  in  one  of  the  songs  of  IfUtson's  Conection,  *'  He 
ftonge,  he  playde,  he  tolde  a  tale  of  Wade."    Tom.  3,  p.  25€.->Vide  Oiimm  iS 
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Ode  i0  Muhmiei,  4ik  Skmp^^er.  iOSB 

of  some  akflfUi  artist  of  tbe  OMuMrjr.  The  IbUoM^  civioBS  fact  red- 
den it  highly  probable  that  diere  did  exist  aeoMidkAMa  time  back,  in 
the  North  of  Europe,  a  smith  of  the  name  of  Vdand*  A^  l^te  as  the 
sixteenth  centnry  die  poq^essors  of  the  lordship  of  Voetllmd  in  Scaaia 
bore  in  their  coat  of  arms  a  haoimer  and  a  pair  o(  pincers  *. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  discover  the  original  source 
of  a  tradition.  The  people  of  jever^  countrr,  pai^ticularly  in  the  eariy 
stages  of  dyiUsatiiHi,  have  acted  hkfi  childiyini  who  eagerly  listen  to 
novel  or  wondrous  tales,  and  then  axranga  them  afW  dwrir  own  manner 
and  propagate  them  in  their  turn.  The  aniaquary  who  should  wish 
to  arrive  at  the  true  source  of  this  tradition  <^  4ihe  smith  Velant  or 
Wayland,  would  find  the  task  not  «i  easy  one ;  .fiir  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon  in  the  Indian  seas  tiie  artists  and  arcisans  am  icailed  Voelundes  f. 
Thus  after  a  long  search  and  a  circuitous  route,  we  are  brought  back 
at  length  to  the  common  country  of  the  greater  number  of  most  ancient 
traditions — to  India,  which  may  be  regjorded  as  tbe  cradle  of  truths  and 
fables.  D— «. 

ODE    TQ    MAHOMET, 
THB    BBIGI^TON    SBAMPOOEK. 

Nunc  opus  est  raccit  t  fn  qaos,  <reiiovais  lonestas 
Id  florem  redest,  pri|9Q9q<W  recoljMgst  siuiqs.-*.^!^.  . 

0  THOU  dack  sage,  whose  ▼apouf4>ath 
Makes  muscular  as  kis  of  Gath, 

Limbs  erst  relav^  and  linsber : 
Whose  herbs,  like  those  of  Jason's  asate. 
The  withered  leg  of  sefenty-dgfat 

Convert  tp  stout  ibt^e  Uin^ : 

prung,  doubU/sas,  from  Abdatfak^  son, 
ny  miracles  thy  sire's  oatniOy 
Thy  cures  his  deaths  butnytober  c 
His  coffin  soaas  ^tmaX  heav'a  alid  earth,  * 
Butthooy  within  that  ■aiTO^  hirth^ 
Immortal  ne'er  ^balt  slumber. 

Go,  bid  that  tnrbao^d  Musselman 
Give  up  his  Moseh^  hb  Ramadan, 

And  choak  his  well  of  Zemaeai ; 
Thy  bath,  ^rhose  ms|^  Sitaam  osn  Aing 
On  Winter's  cheek  Iibb  nMfe  isf  Spnng, 

To  Lethe's  (J^Jf  «<>n4*IP}^  *^^ 
While  thus,  bd^ath  thv  flannel  ahsdos. 
Fat  dowagers  and  wrinUed  maids 

Rebloom  iol  adolescence, 

1  manrel  not  that  Irieads  tdl  fimds. 
And  Brighton  every  digr  ckIemIs 

Its  circuses  and  crescents. 

From  either  cliff,  the  East,  the  West, 
The  startled  seanndl  quits  her  nest. 

The  spade  her  naunts  unearthing. 
For  Speculation  plants  his  hod 
On  every  foot  of  freehold  sod 

From  Roitingdean  to  Worthing. 

Biing's  Mamimenta  Scanmtia,  1598.  t  JmHc  Rmtarcha,  U  vUL 
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534  Ode  to  Mahom^,  the  Skampooer. 

W»shM  by  thy  JEacuUpian  §treain» 
liark  8ige»  the  ftur,  "  propell'd  by  tteam/' 

Renew  the  joya  of  kissing 
In  cheeks,  or  lank  or  over-ripe. 
Where  Time  has,  in  relentless  type. 

Placarded  up  "  Youth  Missing." 

To  woo  thee  on  thy  western  cliff. 
What  pilgrima  itrong,  in  gjle,  in  skiff, 

Fly^  donkey-cart,  and  pillion : 
While  Turkish  dome  and  mifiaret 
In  compliment  to  Mahimiet 

O'crtop  the  King's  Pavilion. 
Thy  fame  let  worthless  wags  invade. 
Let  punsters  underrate  thy  trade. 

For  me,  I  'd  perish  sooner : 
Him  who,  thy  opening  scene  to  damp. 
Derived  shampoo  from  phoo  I  and  sJuim  I 

I  dub  a  base  lampooner. 
Propell'd  by  steam  to  shake  from  squeak, 
Maca,  in  Lent,  shall  twice  a  week 

Again  in  song  be  glorious, 
Whue  Kelly,  laughing  Time  to  scorn. 
Once  more  shall  chaunt  •«  Oh  thou  wert  bom,'' 

Andlncledon  <' Rude  Boreas.'' 

Godwin  araunt  1  thy  tale  thrice  told. 
Of  endless  youth  ana  countless  gold, 

Unbought  <*  repdstum  fnaket**^ 
St.  Leon's  secret  hare  we  itiew. 
Without  the  toil  of  wadio^  through 

Three  heavy  tomes  to  gain  it. 

Yet  oh,  while  thus  thy  waves  reveal 
Past  virtues  in  the  dancer's  heel. 

And  brace  the  singer's  weazon : 
Tell,  sable  wizard,  tell  the  cause 
Why /ifiip  poor  I,  from  yonder  vase. 

Whence  others  jtcn^  fake  JEson  ?  - 

The  cause  is  plain — though  slips  of  yew 
With  vervain  mingle,  sage  meet*  rue. 

And  myrrh  with  wolfesbane  tosses : 
Still  shrieks,  unquell'd^  the  water-wraith : 
That  niustanUseed  ingredient,  (kith; 

Is  wanting  to  \bie  process. 

Dip  then  within  thy  bubbling  wave. 
Sage  Mahomet,  tKe  votive  stave 

Thy  poet  now  rehearses : 
The  steam,  whose  virtues  won't  befriend 
The  sceptic  bard,  perhaps  may  mend 

'  The  lameness  or  his  verses  1 
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.       (  535  ) 

ENGLISH    LANDSCAPE. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  cauzht  new  pteasuret. 

Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  meaturts 

Rustet  lawns  and  fallows  gray. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray. 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  lab'rin^  douds  do  often  rest. 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 

Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  Cynosure  of  neigh b'ring  eyes.     V Allegro. 

In  these  beautiful  lines  Milton  has  accurately  drawn  the  outline  and 
character  of  English  Landscape,  or  at  least  those  striking  features  of 
it  which  may  be  styled  national.  He  has  given  a  most  appropriate 
finish  to  the  description,  by  introducing  a  supposed  beauty  dwelling  in 
the  midst  of  thei  embowered  scene,  thus  heightening  its  interest  and 
attaching  the  heart  to  his  picture.  The  whole  is  the  most  happy  gene- 
ral description  of  the  same  nature  e^r  put  together.  The  character 
of  English  rural  scenery  is  different  from  that  of  other  countries,  and 
this  forcibly  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  absent  from  En^and, 
when  he  is  contrasting  the  view  before  him  in  a  distant  land  with  the 
**  trees  and  the  towers"  of  his  native  island.  This  pectdiar  character, 
that  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  from  infancy,  is  the  standard  by 
which  they  try  all  rural  objects  abroad,  and  creates  a  disposition  in 
them  to  undervalue  foreign  scenery,  when  it  may  be  far  superior  to 
their  own  in  the  eye  of  taste.  Something,  nevertheless,  must  be  al- 
lowed for  that  tendency  of  mind  which  always  leads  us  to  disparage 
present  objects,  compared  with  those  which  we  hold  in  remembrance. 
The  memory,  if  it  be  sometimes  deficient  in  calling  n^  the  exact  detail 
of  absent  images,  never  deprives  them  of  their  coloumg,  but  adds  to 
their  brilliancy  and  efiect.  The  portrait  of  an  absent  mistress  in  the 
mind  of  her  lover  is  always  more  beautiful  than  she  ever  appeared  to 
him  in  the  life.  A  thousand  tender  associations,  too,  crowd  thickly  after 
one  another,  and  confer  upon  thinffs  out  of  sight  the  same  kind  of 
superiority,  that  the  pictures  of  '*  Auld  Laog  Syne"  always  possess 
over  those  which  are  before  us  at  the  moment. 

But  there  is  a  charm  in  English  scenery  as  mvch  its  characteristic  as 
the  features,  dress,  and  ahr  of  an  Englishman  are  peculiar  to  hhnself. 
There  is  a  snugness,  a  comfort,  an  agreeable  circumscription  in  the 
look  of  the  country  dwellings  of  the  gentry,  and  all  but  the  very  lowest 
class,  which  has  something  attractive  and  endearing  in  it,  like  that 
which  is  implied  in  the  epithet  '*  little  V  ^h^  us^  ^^  kindness.  Close 
high-fenced  fields  surrounded  by  trees,  houses  buried  in  shrdbberies 
and  groves,  beautify  cattle  feeding  among  rich  pasturages,  and  all  in 
the  smallest  space,  so  that  the  eye  can  command  them  together,  take  a 
hold  on  the  affections  that  an  uninclosed  country,  large  forests,  and  im- 
mense buildings,  can  never  attain.  We  may  admire  the  latter,  but  we 
cannot  love  them.    The  idea  of  comfort  which  they  afford  is  an  addi- 

*  Burks.    BubliBie  and  Beantifal,  p.  126. 
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tional  tie  to  our  regard,  while  tlie  smiling  fertilky  every  where  ^riiible, 
arising  from  the  d^rth  of  colour  in  the  verdure,  kepi  fresh  and  firagrant, 
even  during  the  he^ighjt  of  summer,  by  fire<}ueot  sbovcrs,  and  the  end- 
less variety  of  green  in  the  foliage,  is  nowhene  siorp^aaed:  masses  of 
tufted  trees  rising  amid  an  ooeatt  of  knonTianir  vegetation ;  vast  oaks 
stretching  out  their  knotty  arms  in  the  most  pictamsffue  forms;  parks 
and  plantations  made  without  an  ajppeanuiee  ^  art;  an  absoalce  of 
rocks  and  precipices  and  those  objects  whidi  Nature  always  into- 
mingles  in  her  most  beautiful  landscapes,  making  a  marked  diflference 
between  her  own  and  English  landscape  of  the  kind  I  am  describing. 
For  though  the  latter  may  \ymf^  Utt}e  show  of  art*  Jiset  it  possesses  a 
distinct  and  definite  character.  To  pictureeque  soeaery,  strictly  speak- 
ing, I  make  no  allusioB,  bat  confine  mysdf  io  the  social  or  highly 
csStivated.  Thepespetval  green  of  Ragland  is  the  charm  of  her  na- 
tusd  beau^,  Kke  a  smling  expression  upon  the  &oe  of  fema)e  loveli- 
ness. Engiishmen,  from  missipg  this  grateful  hue  in  the  Sou|h  of  Eu- 
rope under  its  inlense  summer  sun,  are  always  complaining  of  ih^  and 
appBttrance  of  diNe  country,  foi^getting  that  spring,  un^^  those  genial 
skies,  answers  to  oar  summer,  and  that'Cven  winter  is  a  season  of  mil4* 
ness  and  beauty  of  which  we  have  no  notion  in  England. 

The  sober,  snug  appearance  of  Ea^^h  retirements  in  the  poultry  is 
fiurourable  to  the  develepement  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart ;  it  hi 
congenial  4o  thought  and  rdiection,  it  tends  to  concentrate  o«r  ideas, 
and  to  thvow  us  back  upon  oorsdves.  It  is  painful  to  fee  4e  love  of 
rural  life  losing  ground  among  the  better  class  of  society,  for  we  owed, 
and  yet  owe,  much  of  the  st^iadiness  and  simplicity  of  the  English  cha- 
racter to  its  influence.  A  secluded  house  and  garden,  buried  in  tress, 
iMiving  a.mcfinasscribed  field  of  view,  and  producing  an  idea  4>f  recUipe- 
ness,  is  also  the  best  situation  ibr  stu4y^  Letthe  individoal  who  would 
^link  deeply  place  hinsel/  .on  the  summit  ff  a  high  hill^  commanding 
an  extensive  and  varied  prospect,  a  prodigality  of  luxuriant  aceaery 
being  extended  beneath  hki^  aad  let  him  think  intently,  ^he  can,  par- 
ticularly in  fine  weather,  even  though  he  be  a  mathematician.  Adiafp- 
padon  of  thought  must  take  hold  of  him  ip  spite  «f  himself;  apod  his 
ideas  wiH  requnre  all  his  exertion  to  keep  them  to  their  ol^^  3|it 
how  fiivonrable  to  meditatisn  ase  our  sequestered  plantations  and  fieUs. 
The  high  green  hedges,  well  lined  iwi^  timber^  and  almost  peculiar 
to  our  island,  divide  the  &€!e  of  the  country  in  a  v^ery  lu^pictuiyis^ue 
manner,,  hut  they  indose  many  natitfal  gardens,  many  ddkkNu 
spots  isolated  cash  from  the  otheTj  carpetted  with  the  spftest  vegem- 
tk)n,  and  seeming  to  be  made  for  study  and  gentle  exercise  at  thesawie 
time.  From  these  the  eye  cannot  stray  away  to  diverting  ol^ecta  «I1 
naund  the  horison,  but  may  closely  repose  upon  wild  flowem  and  cool 
verdure,  whfle  the  <'  thou^ts  are  wandering  threiygh  eternity.''  ]klen 
of  the  moat  cmnprehensive  souls  and  commanding  talents,  tbos^  who 
havBidacskd  the  wovld  by  the  ^ndour  of  their  military  achievanifiaitf, 
delighted  it  bytmmortal  song,  or  iastmcted  it  by  science,  have|»e- 
fercd  chrcumsoribed  vesideqiMs  and  sikpt  retreats.  The  excmpsiona 
of  the  mind  have  no  sympathy  with  ithe  arbiUtary  limits  which  osm- 
fine  (the  body,  for  they  always  expatiate  over  the  largest  space  while 
the  hody  is  inert ;  and  this  is  a  strong  argument  against  materialism. 
Men  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions  have  preferred  small  dwellings. 
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fi)rdi0lK>djmaybehaiife4witbea^eaiidcomfi>nkaUttk  9p«ce;  btt$ 
what  hiiman  l^ands  wa  erect  a  dwelling  ccMnmmnirate  with  die  uii<- 
limited  coi^cejpdofMi  of  genius  ?  Meu  of  cositcaQted  mind*,  therefore,  pre&r 
large  {labitatioos ;  but  tkose  who  are  i^cupied  with  view?  trqly  great, 
are  contested  witb  ^ving  the  body  all  Jthat  i^  jreasoi^able.  No  schenae^ 
pi  ambitim  were  siore  vast,  and  &w  minds  were  ever  formed  on  a  ^ci^ 
jDQT^  capacious,  than  tha^  of  Bonaparte ;  yet  he  preferred  his  small 
abode  at  Malsoaison  to  the  ThuiUeries  or  Versailles:  the  latter,  indeed* 
he  sever  deigned  to  inhabiL  Just  before  his  return  from  Cgypt,  he 
wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph^-**  Secure  me  a  small  house  in  the  country, 
■ear  Pariii,  or  in  Burcpuindyi  where  I  hope  to  pass  the  winter/'  The 
rooms  at  Malmaison,  his  favourite  residence^  were  little,  and  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  gigaotip  intellect  of  its  inhabitant;  and  yet  he,  no 
doubt,  planned  in  them  the  moat  dariiy  of  his  schemes  of  future  ag- 
grandisement. Rousseau  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  sedud^ 
.sceaeiy  in  the  country,  his  eloquent  and  delusive  writings  were  gene- 
rally composed  in  such  situations. — ^But  a  thousifmd  sueh  e^uunplf^ 
midb^  be  cited  from  among  the  sons  of  Geniu^. 

There  is  a  tranquillity  and  a  feeling  of  security  abo^t  some  jpots  in 
England  which  no  native  ever  feels  abroad.  la  such  places,  tnough^ 
seems  to  multiply  thought,  and  all  the  stores  oi  intellect  appear  to 
come  forth  at  our  commandu  There  is  no  crossing  and  jostling  among 
our  ideas,  but  they  arrange  themselves  spontaneously*  What  is  90  de^ 
h'ghtful  as  the  room  that  opens  into  a  garden  inclosed  with  dense  foU- 
age,  ftom  which  nothing  of  artificial  ufe  can  be  seen,  saare  the  gfey 
smoke  rising  perpendicularly  from  swie  concealed  cottage  chimney j 
English  nural  scenery  is  not  artificial,  as  the  term  was  once  understpod,; 
we  do  not  crop  our  yew  hedges  into  fontastical  figures,  or  shape  our  bo;f 
.trees  into  dragons,  at  least  in  modem  days^  and  yet  it  eommonl;^  owes 
its  most  deli^tful  diarm  io  the  hand  of  the  planter.  The  infimt^  vv^ 
riety  of  irr^fular  images  constantly  before  us^  prevents  our  being 
fiuigu^  by  the  sameness  of  our  seclnded  views,  ivhile  the  dark  (poeen 
water,  deep  and  cool^  sefzcshes  and  braces  the  mind«  for  green  u  th^ 
most  exhilarating  of  colours*  Englidi  landscape,  in  the  ricE  and  cvHr 
tivated  parts  of  the  isl^and,  to  which  I  now  more  particul&riy  allpda, 
consists  of  little  more  than  a  succession  of  green  fields  and  embonnenp^ 
habitations ;  yet  the  variety  of  these  is  lend&si^  A^  though  the  picture 
may  possess  no  strong  features,  and  be  of  its  usual  confined  character, 
it  sJways  breathes  a  iMautiful  tranquilly,  ^nd  the  aensation  <^.  a  cmn* 
fortable  home,  in  a  way  understood  in  no  country  but  this. 

One  of  the  most  deKcious  retreats  of  4bie  forgoing  descripdmi  thai 
i  have  ever  seen,  is  Guy's  Cliff,  <he  residence  of  Sf  r.  GreaCheed.  Th^ 
house  is  old,  and  has  been  buflt  at  dilferent  times ;  but  it  appeam  Io 
harmonize  so  well  with  the  wood  and  water  around,  that  the^al^seedi 
to  have  been  created  at  the  same  moment.  It  has  liie  moet  f&ttbe^ 
character  of  peace  and  retirement— of  the  ^  lodge  in  aome  vast  wilder- 
ness, where  '*  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit^  can  never  reach  «s. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  circumstances  cqnnected  with  it,  whidi  en- 
hance iu  interest.  Tradition  makes  it  t)ie  iiesideoce  ^  the  fomous  Sir 
Guy  of  Warwick,  and  he  is  said  to  bane  been  buried  in  a  cave  near  the 
house.  It  was  at  Guy's  Cliff  that,  after  having  kft  his  beautifiil  Phyllis 
to  seek  '^  hsijr-breadth  'scapes  in  th'  ipiminent  deadly  breach"— after 
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performing  a  nmnbcr  of  knight-errwit-likc  adventures  in  Pakstinep 
and  combatting  "  dun  cow^*  and  fiery  dragons— lie  put  on  the  habit  of 
a*  hermit,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  cave  shewn  as  his  at  the 
present  day ;  his  tak  Phyllis,  residing  all  the  time  at  Warwick  Caatle, 
no  great  way  off,  little  dreaming  that  her  liege  lord  was  so  near  her. 
The  love  of  Sir  Guy  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  obedient  to  his 
sentiments  of  devotion,  or  else  he  imagined  that  the  mortification  and 
self-denial  he  put  upon  himself  in  not  returning  to  the  hh  dame  after 
the  close  of  his  perilous  adventures,  might  give  him  a  datm  to  a 
shorter  residence  in  purgatory.  However  this  might  have  been,  when 
he  was  expiring,  he  sent  for  his  loving  Phyllis,  and  making  himself 
known  to  her,  she  closed  his  dying  eyes.  The  walk  by  the  cave  is  stifl 
called  "  Phyllis's  Walk."  This  obscure,  or  it  may  be  fabulous  le- 
gend, produces  an  interest,  and  breathes  that  hallowed  charm  over  the 
spot  which  is  always  experienced  in  contemplating  a  place  consecrated 
to  remembrance  by  traditional  lore.  We  are  content  respecting  such 
things  to  take  leave  of  reason  and  matter  of  fact,  if  they  either  of  theni 
interfere  with  the  faith,  on  which  hangs  the  spell  of  our  enjoyment  — 
and  are  not  most  of  our  enjoyments  erected  upon  foundations  as  un- 
tenable ?  Honest  old  Rous,  the  antiquary,  lived  at  Guy's  Cliff;  and 
the  Queen  of  modem  tragedy,  the  British  Thalia,  she  who  trod  the 
stage  without  a  rival — who  harrowed  up  our  souls  in  Lady  Macbedi, 
and  appeared,  when  personifying  royalty,  far  superior  in  dignity  to  any 
thing  we  have  ever  seen  in  royalty  itself— for  her's  was  the  poetry  of 
acting,  and  accommodated  the  "  shews  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the 
mmd,'* — this  lady  was  once  an  rahabitant  of  Guy's  Cliff  in  a  humble 
capacity,  from  the  shades  of  which  she  emerged  "  to  delight  all  hearts 
and  to  charm  all  eyes." 

It  will  hardly  be  thought  fair,  after  these  observations,  to  cite  Gtif 's 
Cliff  as  a  specimen  of  an  English  rural  retreat,  because  a  portion  of 
our  admiration  miffht  be  attributed  to  associations  unconnected  widi 
situation  and  natural  beauty.  But  those  who  have  visited  it,  unknow* 
ing  the  circumstances  attached  to  its  history,  have  confessed  its  dmims 
to  attraction.  My  first  visit  to  it  was  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  and  it 
brought  forcibly  to  my  recollection,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  it,  the  lines 
of  Virgil : 

Hie  secura  qnies,  et  nescia  fallere  vita. 
Dives  opum  ▼ariorutn ;  hie  latis  otia  fnndtt, 
SpeluDcae,  viyiqup  lacus ;  hie  frigida  Tempe, 
.  Mugitusque  b6um,  mollesque  sub  arbore  somni.* 

The  weather  had  been  hot  diu-ing  tlie  day,  and  evening  had  arrived, 
when  J  turned  down  a  short  by-road,  one  side  of  which  was  bounded 
by.  the  wajl  of  the  grounds,  and  the  other  by  a  quickset  hedge,  inclosing 
a  fioweir-^arden  in  full  bloom  and  fragrance.  A  fine  piece  of  water 
soon  opened  upon  my  view  on  the  right  hand,  which  I  crossed  by  several 
justic  bridges,  passing  the  front  of  a  mill,  where  Camden  reports 
thfiLi  there  has  been  one  ever  since  the  Conquest.     The  water  was  the 

*  Yet  calm  content,  secare  from  goiltjr  cares, 
Yet  home-felt  pleasure,  peace  and  rest  are  tfaeiis; 
Leisure  and  ease,  in  grorea  and  cooHnff  Tales, 
Grottoes  and  bubbling  broolcs,  atyl  daAscfme  dales  j 
71ie  lowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  sheep,  , 

And  under  branching  trees  delicious  sleep.  Wabton. 
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*•  soft  fiomhg  Avon/'  Which  in  this  place,  owing  to  a  fall  of  two  or 
three  feet,  differed  in  some  degree  from  its  uavoA  j^cid  appearance. 
It  was  no  longer  smooth,  ghaisy^  dark  from  depdi,  and  reflecting,  in 
ihotionless  heauty,  the  willows,  rushes,  and  noble  oaks,  that  orna- 
mented its  banks.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  agitated  and  broken  into 
whirls  and  eddies,  until  it  nearly  reached  the  house,  about  400  jardg 
off,  where  it  resumed  its  mirror-hke  surface,  and  glided  along  "  at  its 
own  sweet  will,"  without  a  ripple,  like  the  current  of  time  steaKng  si- 
lently into  eternity.  Under  Ae  shade  of  some  lofty  tre^,  in  a  line 
with  the  front  of  the  house  from  which  I  was  separated  by  the  riTcr 
that  almost  washed  the  walls,  I  flung  myself  on  the  grass  in  pure 
idleness  to  enjoy  the  picture.  No  breete  stirred  a  leaf ;  a  few  white 
clouds  were  floating  on  the  blue  sky.  Men  like  Dr.  Johnson,  or  a 
citizen  of  Cheapside,  might  have  preferred  the  filth  of  Fleet-street,  or 
the  exhalations  of  Smithfield,  but  to  me  the  first  few  minutes  in  that 
situation  were  worth  all  London,  or  a  dozen  Londons.  The  mind  in 
similar  cases  becomes  intoxicated  with  delight,  and  for  a  time  loses  all 
power  of  forming  definite  ideas :  it  quaffs  largely  of  the  delicious  draft 
which  it  does  not  taste  until  the  first  cravings  of  its  thirst  are  satisfied. 
It  is  this  intoxication  of  feeling — this  excess  of  delight  and  admiration, 
that  has  disappointed  the  expectations  of  many  in  the  efiect  produced 
upon  genius  by  the  view  of  a  soul-stirring  scene.  Bums  was  once 
conducted  to  a  cataract  of  great  grandeur,  which  he  surveyed  in  silent 
wonder.  He  did  not  write  verses  upon  it,  as  his  friends  expected  he 
would  do,  for  he  was  overpowered  by  the  scene;  to  have  done  so,  he 
must  have  reflected ;  he  could  not,  like  a  painter,  do  his  work  on  the 
spot  by  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  hands.  The  mind  was  powerless,  as  to 
composition,  being  confiised  with  admiration.  No  man  can  write  his 
feelings  at  such  moments  ;  there  must  be  an  interval  for  redaction,  that 
imagination  may  act  and  embody  its  ideas  with  order  and  symmetry. 

'  The  house  was  broken  into  angles ;  a  part  waa  erected  upon 
arches,  which  were  continued  terrace-felshion  beyond  it  on  one  side, 
and  were  covered  with  fine  turf.  A  chapel  with  an  antique  toweir  of 
grey  stone  stood  on  the  opposite  side;  the  whole  was  backed  i^ith  lofty 
trees  and  dense  but  varied  foKage,  rising  *'  shade  above  shade,"  am 
reflected  darkly  in  die  water.  A  shrubbery  and  garden  were  situate 
close  to  the  building;  and  at  a  little  distance,  surrounded  by  trees, 
was  a  green  inclosure,  in  which  a'  few  sheep  were  fee^g.  Several 
swans  floated  proudly  along  the  smooth  part  of  the  riVer,  leaving  in 
their  track,  on  the  dark  water,  a  lonff^  stream  of  "  dewy  light."  The 
fall  near  the  mill  threw  its  foam  sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun* 
WjQpws  ai)d  limes  wei^  quivering  in  reflection  among  the  agitnted 
water,  while  the  shore  on  which  the  house  stood  was  wrapped  in  that 
deep  warm  hue.  which  distinguishes  the  shade  at  the  hour-  of  sunset. 
Retracing  mv  steps  across  the  Avon,  I  entered  theahrubbery  by  a  door 
in  a  low  wall,  which  I  found  open,  and  iKX>n  reached  the  bade  part  of 
the  house,  or  what  some  might  call  the  back  front,  looking  down  on  an 
avenue  of  lofty  fir  and  cedar  trees  towards  the  turnpike  road,  from 
which  a  stranger  could  have  had  no  idea  of  the  scenery  next  the  water. 
The  tout  etuemblt  forcibly  recalled  the  truly  English  picture  of  a  pleasure- 
fround  drawn  by  Sir  P.  Sidney  in  his  Arcadia;  though  when  he  wrote 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  ancient  stiff  unnatural  style  of  gar- 
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Amn  w^  inSvji  ^rog^u^  *'  The  ba^l^  ^ei^f  tb#  hirane  vat 
field,- nor  gatden^  Ifuxr  orqjuu-d ;  ^r^aiher,  ^t  W99  bojii  field,  yanfaij 
,«nd  orchard ;  for  as  saojie  a3  the  descending  pt  th(e  ataif e^  jifd  delj- 
vered  them  downe,  ihey  came  into  a  pl^ce  cunningly  set  with  tree^  oi 
ihe  moat  taste-^leaaing  fruits  ;  but  af^rcely  ihfif  hiui  ital^eo  tfiat  into 
^theiv  oiHisideEation,  but  they  wer^aodainely  $tept  ii^to  a  delicate  greaw; 
4>f  each  side  odf  the  grieene  a  thipbet,  jan4  hehii^d  t^  thicket  agau^e  mam 
.|>ed9  jof  flpwera,  J^firmch  being  under,  idie  t^oes  were  to  them  i^  pavijioOy 
and  iihpj  to  the  tm^  a  mosaicali  floore*  $9  that  it  aeeme^  4iat  arte 
.  therein  womU  ne^  be  deligh^ull,  by  cpunter^ting  hia  eoemi^  ^ota^f, 
./ucui  If^d^ng  .order  in  coofiiaiou.  In  ^he  middea^  afaU  the  plac^  wpa-a 
f^^  pond«  whose  shaldog  chryst^  waa  ^  perfjsct^nirrQr  to  aUtiie 
;^t^r  ^beautjes,  99  t]uit  i)t  Ime  sbaw  of  two  g^depa-^one  in  fje^ed*  the 
.  Qther  in  ^had^Wf^." 

^er  walking  over  the  sbru)>bery»  brii^aAd  of  delight,  aa  I  Gmai 
^Ifself,  I  ooul^  no,t  help  returning  to  the  /ipo^  firpfa  whence  I  had  fiot 
aeen  the  house,  which  became  fmveloped  in  d^e^per  ahade  as  the  twi- 
light advanced.  The  hollow  bleating  of  cattle  Qfm^  ajudlenly  upon  the 
fmr  ^t  intervals^  b^  the  meadoi^rs  and  moojcs  that  lav  i^r^^wai^  aiaog 
4he  banks  of  the  river*  Th^pue»  and  the  soond  of  the  pantly  daahiqg 
watery  wGx;e  ^ll  thsf.  disturb^  the  stillness;  foi  no  yoice  waa  heatS. 
.  The  bat  )too  fitted  aor/pss  the  shade,  h^Q^th  the  close  and  )oQj  trees, 
impa^s^  for  a  daricer  homr.  Several  ladies  came  ou^  pt  the  houses 
and  moving  along  ajaoiig  the  trees  and  shruhst  disapg^^irad  behind  the 
.  qlumps  of  fqUage,  their  whit^  drespea  renderii^  thm  incBatiiytly  vjfi- 
ble  ^ifnid  th^  ghx^n*  tt  |^^  one  of  fhpae  moments  wheoa  *'  riffa^^j^g 
fi^  of  meW^ly"  eomes  lovpr  thfs  mjn^  And  ve  begin  to  xficJl  **  by- 
aone''  tme»  api  fonns  of  tjbpfva  fie  oioce  Ipved  Md^jfxeo/^  Aat  iiofv 
|i|Ke  np  more*  I  fi^  putfny  ^vi^tch  insti^ctiy^Sr^  its  fcripW pqyiriasiiy r 
wtf  in  the  grave.  I  gfued  ^ipo^  ^e  i^^oqitor  of  dme,  ai^  eooljfl  Aft 
he\p  jrefle-ctyig  of  ho;ir  }ittle  acc^oui^t^in  ^un^^n  is  the  eyialporp  of  a 
ffiprt^  Wke^  QY^  iijf  ff^fit  trifli^  ^yepd^g^i  ontlijre  it.  t  thociglt 
^  upon  hefT  ]B<r^  gavis  ppe  being,  a|id  fibuost  fiinc^  tj^  ^  wfa^ 
\ififhT^  mfV  Mailing  with  ^  ft  .iD9tther>  tendcarnffff.  I  tbfntf^  t9Q 
TT-r- —  bit  h^a  I  must  talk  JW)  more  of  my  reverici. 

The  charn^  of  ^ni^i^  acenery  i»  nre^omi^Qtant  a^  Chpy>  CUff ;  |K>fr 
indeed  ^^tbfs  pc^PP  of  palacf)^  to  fsfcfi  a;ref^p^  The  ^  of  a^ti^m^ 
,^ut,  it  la,  ^wever«  less  impresyiiye  (tb^avpund  ^ome  jbyuldio^i  of  a 
fnore  refent  d^e.  But  all  th^  accompfu^mfents  of  our  beat  i^r^J^fsm^ 
aije  tbeiBr-feaminff  water,  and  that  which  js  dark  and  lutill^  dbkk 
.  shadea^.a  to^le9LcWott<^foreign4»l)}ects^4^ 
the  verdure;  the  gotbic  ^w^;  the  inartificial  fppearaffuoe  oif  eypry 
thing ;  the  idea  of  sechiaion  mt  comfort,  ^  t^p  is  truly  Bsk^Uk  m 
.ci^racu^.  There,  indeed^  one  mi^t  e^fpec^  \o  ^g^  ^  ^  Cjoffafoare  ci 
jneighbaurinig  eyes ;''  ^r  if he^re  is  be^ty  sp  jytfrfisting  aa  in  ^)ig|^  a 
rQti;eat2-w-surely  not  uk 

■ '      .    '  .* icourt  ^po}iX, 

Mixt  d&nc,e>  pr  wanton  mfisk,  ornvidnight  baU.^ 
Amid  8]tich  scenery  the  }^e^rt  is  alw^s  on  the  I^p^,  and  femide  loveli- 

^  esc)Bpt  Blaadlow  UW  eloe«  by,  oti  vbiisk  jui  iMcelpaoii  records,  Skatnen 
Oww,  JEaJ*Qf  G-wiin^  wa^ 
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■Mi,'  «b*  ^  itnpemdiwid/  idlitx«r  lir  iii  mtmt  hd^^ijiMng  vaaastit.  He- 
tiiiewKintk  like  ^ebe  are  gtfOM  MttddtAg  th«  gr«en  l^e  of  our  island  f 
mnd  while  other  lands  may  boait  of  finer  cities,  more 'splendid  teinjples^ 
BJoA  imhH^  ftr  aioMer  thdn  ctatB^  we  mitshiiie  the  worM  in  the  grateful, 
▼iirttioiBi,  e<«niprtabl&  ehafaetev  of  our  AefciMtered  viUas  and  eonnery 
ioenery.  V.    ^ 

iiiiiiiiimp     mt\ 

PLACE    ON    POTULATION*. 

.  Omof  the  nosi  important  of  the  questions  whidi  no%F  66eu^  the 
ilUaitieB  of  all  who  inl^i^tfk  thenas^lVea  in  the  iaii^ovcmettt  aild  bap* 
pincat  9f  the  human  rape^  h  the  ifiibj^ct  of  population*  Whether  the 
human  specieshasy  or  hMnoC,  a  tendeuoy  to  multiply  fester  than  the 
meam  of  subsistcteoe  wiU  allow;  aod  whether,  in  ooilseqiiienee  of  jthia 
•i^^ior  Mpidilyi  die  pofMileAion  hte  iwt  become  so  n^nlerottSf  iB  moat 
couotnes^  as  to  press  dosely  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  has  formed 
fui  ol^eot  of  fipequen*  inquiry.  About  ibe  beginning  of  this  oeiitiuryi 
bpweyar,  Ihe  cirettmsttoees  ealci:dattd  to  duddaie  the  subject  #ere 
more  thoroughly  collected^  and  the  result  prestoted  to  the  pfiUio/  b)F 
Mr.  Malthua^  in  bis  *^  Essay  on  Popidatioili.''  The  priaoipte  of  iner^isse 
was  there  so  aUy  supported)  and  sa  fairly  reasoned  iteon^,  that  die 
thinking  part  of  the  community  beoaose  pretty  gcneraHy  impressed 
xvith  the  justness  of  Mr.  Malthus'li  views ;  ami  among  those  who  cbn- 
ffucfed  in  them,  no  one  could  do  so  mor^  heartfly  £iak  Mr.  Godmn* 
This  genlleman  has,  howeriery  thdaghl  fit  to  Aai  hasJeirtiuicMts  widi 
W9§md  to  the  principle  ef  increase,  afad  lias  bo#  wvitteB«M  ptMMied 
a.  work  expressly  df^gned  to  eohtroyert  the  doctrine  he  -formerly  «p« 
hdd*  Aft  his  present  views  of  the  iuhjeet  aiie  likely  to  prarvemoM 
yahyable  lind  agreeable  tothe  mass  of  readeri  thaii  w^ck  as  go  to  re* 
aftcioii  individual  fireedom  of  eondiicl,  H  is  exieeedii^ly  to  ^  desiied 
that  the  aiguinents  of  the  two  onposing  parties  idieiild  be  arrayed  ftnd 
opmpared  by  a  thirds  and  the  value  and  ioundtaess  of  each  calculataott 
reyctively  certified 

Tl^s  procem  has,  we  are  glad  to  find,  been  perfonbed  in  a  sads&e* 
tcfry  manner,  by  Mr.  Place,  who  has  likewise  superadded  various  do«> 
coipentSy  and  aseertaiiied  a  number  of  fects  bearing  upon  the  que8tk>D 
in  dispute,  which  materially  tend  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  be< 
tween  Mr.  G.  and  Mr.  M.'8  statements.  Although  Mr.  Godwin  en4 
forced  by  his  own  pen  the  arguraents^of  Mr.  MaKhus,  dunee  years  snb^ 
sequendy  to  the  appearance  4)f  the  **  Bssay  on  PepulatibB^;''  he  bo«w 
enters  the  listsas  a  determined  opponent  of  them,  widiomt  accounting  id 
any  way  for  his  change  of  opinion  ;  the  unlicensed  terms  of  contempt 
BxA  iilsdi^it  derision  with  which  Mr.  Godwin  treats  his  departed  sen- 
timents, being  the  only  evidence  his  present  work  contains  of  his  bkv^* 
ing  formerly  harboured  them.  No  one  who  -simply  differed  lirom  at  sel 
4^fopittiona  could  entertain  so  virulent  an  animosicy  against  the  holders) 
ea  .  dte  consciousness  of  desertionr  without  assignable  gronnda  invaH 
riably  inspires. 

*  mvttmtimis  snd  Proofs  of  the  ininelple  of  PopnUtion^;  iadodiitgr  an  etaibiAa- 
tion  of  ihe  proposed  remedies  of  Mr.  Malthas,  apd  a  Reply  to  the  Obfeetiotis  ctf 
Mr.' Otftwin  Mti  othM'  By  Francis  Tlace.  '8to.  pp.280. 

t  Reply  to  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  M'latosli,  fte.  pp^  57,  M.  -  .  ' 
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5*2  Phei  m  gofmhii^. 

.  Tbei  contMled  pokit  litftwetn  the  two  is,  wh^tf  or  not^edMuaft 
race  has  a  tendency  to  increase  its  numbers  faster  than  food  can  he 
provided  fbr  them. 

Mr.  Ma]thni  adduces,  as  the  maii^  bulwark  of  his  theory,  the  nqrid* 
ity  with  which  the  population  of  the  United  States  of  Amenea  has  nulf 
tipUed  during  the  last  two  centuries.  In  1610,  the  first  beginnings  «£ 
any  thing  like  a  permanent  or  suc<»sslbl  settlement  was  made  there, 
and  in  1810  the  American  census  proved  die  population  to  anMNuit  feo 
7,239,908. 

This  affords  ample  grounds  for  believing  that  the  numbers  hare  in- 
creased at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  Mr.  Mmius  affirms  that  they  have 
repeatedly  doubled  in  26  years.*  Mr.  Godwin,  cm  the  contrary,  mam^ 
tains  that  no  such  tendency  to  increase  by  procreation  exists  :  in  sup- 
port o£  whkh  denial  he  says,  diat  this  power  of  doubting  has  never 
bean  exhibited  in  any  country  of  Burope ;  that,  wo  &r  fWm  it,  every 
nation  on  the  £Mse  of  the  eardi  has  in  vain  oidaavoured  to  add  to  its 
population  ;  that  ancient  rulers  laboured  to  encourage  tiie  people  (o 
multiply,  without  success ;  and  that,  by  actual  proo^  of  llie  state  d 
the  population  in  Sweden,  derived  from  the  regukr  returns,  regiaten, 
and  methodical  accounts  of  that  kingdom,  no  such  ratio  of  increase 
takes  place  there,  and  consequently  that  no  sndi  ratio  of  increase 
ean  take  place  in  any  odier  country. 

This  most  unconsequential  and  dogmatical  assumption  Mr.  Place 
has  endeavoured  to  demolidi  by  a  complete  examination  of  the  frets 
which  Bir.  Godwin  has  adduced.  On  the  inferences  that  he  is  pirascd 
to  draw,  and  the  latitude  of  calculation  wherein  he  indulges,  no  labonr 
has  been  wasted  here ;  Mr.  Place's  obgeot  being  chiefly  to  eloddale  the 
matter  in  dispute.  The  logical  merit  of  the  *'  Enquiry**  is  acut^ 
and  amusingly  displayed  in  another  place,  in  a  little  pamphlet  eotitkd 
*'  Remarks  on  Mr.  Godwin's  Enquiry  1821,*'  by  an  anonymous  awther. 

The  Tables  of  Sweden  are  the  text-book  whence  all  Mr.  Godwin*^ 
speculations  are  derived.  They  are,  according  to  him,  the  only  aa- 
raentic  documents  existing  which  convey  any  knowledge  rei|>eeting 
population,  which  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  them  Aroughoat  the 
whole  world  :  no  difference  of  circumstances  whatever  is  to  be  admit- 
ted as  deranging  their  infallibility  ;  and  where  the  particulars  diey  fur- 
nish are  at  ill  incomplete,  Mr.  Godwin's  gratuitous  and  accommoda- 
ting assumptions  supply  the  deficiency.  These  Titles  shew  that  the 
additions  annually  made  to  the  Swedish  population  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4|  children  to  a  marriage  ;  that  one  woman  out  of  five  persons 
is  a  marriageable  woman  ;  and  that  nearly  half  the  number  bom  die  in 
their  non-age. 

Now  it  is  allowed  by  Mr.  Godwin,  that,  upon  this  evidence  the  po- 
pulation of  Sweden  is  found  to  have  increased  one-half  in  the  period  of 
54  years.t  But  such  an  increase  must  not  be  deemed  possible  in  odMr 
oountries,  unless  the  circumstances  favourable  to  population  be  ^lewn 
to  prevail  there  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Sweden;  which  he  pronounces 

•  For  ftuthorities  see  Mr.  MaUhus's  Letter  to  Mr.  Godwin,  iaierted  in  Mr.  God- 
win'i  Enquiry,  p.  122. 

t  Through  the  §  over  and  above  the  natober  requWte  to  repket 
which,  spread  orer  three  miUioiit ,  prodooes  tbc  incraase  admitted. 
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*^iA  every  rafpecta^faroiuableu  iiiefeMfimmeAltmwewM  daftke." 
(p,  1B7.)  ,  ,      ,        , 

Mr.  Place  enten  into  dieee  **  advantageous  curevmstanees/'  aad 
skews  the  total  absurdity  of  ascribing ^any  one  U>  the  case  of  Swed^: 
its.soil,  climate,  and  govemnMbt  being  in  tke  highest  degree  obstrac* 
five  to  the  multiplication  of  its  inhabitiuits.  Tlus  part  of  the  subje^ 
oecttfnes  some  pages  of  Mr.  Place's  book,  who,  -in  a  convincing  style, 
demonstrates  that  und^  these  impeding  circumsUmces  fewer  are  born, 
and  more  die  in  childhood,  than  would  do  so  in  different  circumstances. 
The  wretched  condition  of  the  mass  of  ther people  for  want  of  adequate 
means  of  subsistence,  the  degraded  and  servile  offices  to  which  ike 
women  are  subjected,  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  nobles,  th^  oe«. 
curr^Mse  of  ruinous  wars,  and  occasional  famines:  all  these  combine  Uh 
render  Sweden  as  little  likely  to  afibrd -fiunlities  to  iaerease  as  any: 
country  in  the  known  world.  Yet  Mr.  Godwin  hc^ds  it  up  as  present- 
ing an  epitome  of  all  advantages. 

The  tables  do  not  specify  at  what  age  the  wompn  of  Sweden  ^m« 
monly  marry,  nor  what  proportion  of  them.  This  difficulty  Mr.  God* 
win  is  good  enough  to  solve  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  women, 
or  Ycrj  nearly  all,  marry,  and  that  at  twenty  years  of  age.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the  government  that  the  people  should 
multiply,  amounts  to  a  positive  proof  that  as  many  are  bom  as  could  be 
bom  from  the  same  proportion  of  marriageable  women  in  any  other 
eonntry.  The  means  of  subsistence  do  not  constitute  a  necessary  con- 
comitant to  either  woman  or  child's  life,  it  would  seem  ;  since  the  in- 
crease of  population  depends  on  causes  perfectly  distinct  from  this 
consideration. 

Mr.  Place  proceeds  to  point  out' in  what  respects  the  United  States 
ajifords  facOities  to  increase  beyond  that  of  Sweden,  and  which  he  reca-' 
pitulates  thus : 

"  The  United  States  -of  America  are  happily  free  from  aft  the  most  mate- 
rial evils,  whether  of  government  or  climate,  which  afflict  Sweden,  and  ine- 
vitably tend  to  the  destraction  of  human  life  in  its  early  stages.  The  poverty 
tpo,  which  .must  deter  numbers  from  marrying  in  Sweden,  and  cannot  fait  to 
delay  the  period  of  marriage  generally,  may  hardly  be  said  to  operate  at  alt  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  one  country,  a  family,  if  it  be  not  a 
curse,  is  a  very  heavy  burden  i  in  the  othier  it  is  an  actual  blessing." — P.  g2. 

The  proportion  of  females  between  sixteen  and  forty-five  years  of 
age  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in  America,  abput  seventeen. in  the 
hundred.  In  Sweden^  twenty ^two  in  the  hundred.  On  the  other,  hand, 
the  proportion  of  children  under  sixteen  to  the  whole  population,  is,  in 
America,  about  fifly  in  the  hundred;  whilst  in  Sweden  it  was  (in  1805) 
only. thirty-six  in  the  hundred.  Consequently  there  must  be  a  greater 
number  of  children  born  and  reared  to  a  marriage  in  America,  than  to 
one  in  Sweden.  ,  , 

Mr.  Godwin  admits  that  the  children  under  sixteen  constitute  half 
the  population  of  America.  In  defiance  of  which  admission  he  insists 
that  no  greater  number  are  born  to  a  marriage  than  in  Europe  * ;  and 
as  he  has  Dr.  Franklin's  authority  for  saying,  that  "  hftlf  the  bom  must 

*  That  is  to  say,  in  Sweden ;  for  no  other  eonntry  U  allowed  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence on  the  questkm.   .  ,         . 
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itU  Bbre  dit  Pdpmkrti^k: 


die  in  ihefr  «<»-age/*  ModMr  ^*  •♦«'  kriwoB^Aft  tB  ra(VMe  ite 
contrary.  Dr,  Franklin  said  so,  and  they  do  so  in  Sweden,  thenfort 
it  is  the  case  m  AnMriea«  This  is  a(  sample  of  the  logie  ecmtained  in 
Mr.  Godwin's  bdok.  Adcofding  to  hint,  there  iir  h«t  one  way  by  vHikli 
marriages  can  be  ttttnre  predUiclife;  ^?iz.  by  a  larger  Mwnlwr  bcwig  bom. 
The  poMibility  ctf  leHriHg  thetii  widi  greater  <^aiiee  of  reachiBg  n»- 
turity  ^>es  for  nothing  wiA  hiwh  The  fa<^ky^  of  obtainiiig  whde- 
seine  food,  good  niming,  the  healdiftil  habits  of  the  porems,  aiMalce 
of  want  and  misery — all  are  inefifeotual  as  pMenratives  from  the  lot 
to  fH&ich  Dr.  Franklin  has  pronounced  the  chikiven  of  men  stil^ect. 
Concerning  ^s  particalar  point,  Mr.  Place  has  brought  forwstrd  cer- 
tain statements,  taken  from  the  Ameriean  l^ilosophical  TransaetioM*, 
Which  shew  that  in  the  parish  of  HcDKgham,  State  ef  Mttsadnttnetli, 
ih'fifty-^foitf  yean,<  there  were, 

Births  .     .     .     2247 

Deaths      .     .     1115 

**  It  is  plain  that  the  oomtitution  and  course  qf  nahtre  did  not  kill  half  the 
bora  at  Hengham  in  their  non-afle,  the  whole  of  those  who  died  at  eveiy  age 
being  lest  than  half  the  nmnbcr  lorti.''    Place,  p.  7^. 

Mr.  Godwin  being  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  numerical  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  America,  by  evidence  which  neither  his 
own  wishes  nor  Dr.  Johnson's  oracular,  opinion  on  his  aide,  can  war- 
rant him  in  rejecting,  resorts  to  other  modes  of  accountii^  for  this 
phenomenon.  He  asserts  with  confidence,,  that  it  has  been  produced 
by  emigration  from  the  different  countries  of  Europe^  chiefly  from  the 
British  dominions.  In  order  to  estimate  the  numbers  requisite  to  make 
good  the  hypothesis  of  emigration,  let  us  quote  Mr.  Godwin's  scale 
of  acknowledged  increase* 

"  1.  as  it  was  estimated  in  1749     •     »     .     l,046fOM 

2.  The  censns  in  1790     .    .     .     d,929,2ied 

8;  The  census  in  1810,  omUtrng^ 

Mr.  Place  detectiB  the  unfatmess  of  omitting  the  census  of  ISOO,  wfkk 
much  discernment. 

"  To  have  asserted  that  I93,014t  nrsoas  actwRy  anmd  tvay  year,  aarf 
remained  as  settlers  in  the  United  States,  from  1860  to  1810^  and  that 
276,809*  did  so  from  1810  to  1820,  would  have  been  too  \&t^  a  draft  for  cre- 
dulity itself  to  answer;  an  average  was  therefore  made  to  fun  bac^  as  far  as 
1790,  inchiding  a  period  of  20  years,  te.** — ^Placb,  p.  47. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  supposed  supplies  of  emigrants,  Mr.  Place  con* 
siders  to  have  proceeded  firom  this  and  the  sister  kingdom.  To  ascer- 
tain, in  the  most  correct  manner,  the  real  amount  of  these,  Mr.  Place 
has  inspected  the  returns  to  parliament,  furnished  by  the  owners  of 
British  shipping ;  and  from  his  careful  and  attentive  examination  re- 
sults the  surest  evidence  of  the  fallacy  and  exaggeration  in  which  Mr. 
Godwin  and  his  partizans  have  indulged. 

Aihong  others,  Mr.  Godwin  avails  himself  of  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Cobbett,  who,  in  a  Letter  which  appeared  in  his  "  Register,"  Au^.  14, 

•  A&a  aihiAsd  to  k)r  Mc  OwliHoi  in  his  Ea^alry.  ~~ 

t  The  number  necessary  to  account  for  the  iACi!«ase» 
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1819^  dated  Long  IsU&d,  State  d* .New  York,  affiroM,  that ''  withia 
the  last  twelve  months,  upwards  of  150,000  have  landed /rout  England^ 
to  settle  here.*'  Now  the  returns  to  Parliament  shew  that  the  total 
numher  of  vessels  cleared  out  from  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  foar  the.  United  States  of  North  America,  in  the  year  1819, 
was  as  follows :  .    . 

Ships.  Tons.  Passengers. 

England 386  117,140 7,350 

Ireland 71  19,161 2,513 

Scotland 35  9,043 637 


49^  145,344  10,500 

And  among  this  number  of  passengers  w«re  many  merchants,  clerkt, 
travellers,  and  others,  who  were  not  emigrants.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Cobbett's  accuracy.  Mr.  Place  passes  on  to  quote  farther  facts  in  dis- 
proof  of  the  vast  arrivals  assumed  by  Mr.  Godwin. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  statements  are  conclusive  against  them,  as  far  as 
relates  to  Ireland.* 

Dr.  Seybright's  **  Statistical  Annals,"  a  work  published  at  Philadelphia, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  American  Government  in  1818,  falsifies  the 
notion  of  excessive  Immigration.  Dr.  S.  says,  "  Though  we  admit 
that  10,000  foreigners  might  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1794, 
we  cannot  allow  that  they  did  so  in  an  equal  number  in  any  preceding 
or  subsequent  year,  till  1817." 

In  another  passage  he  says,  "  In  1817,  one  of  the  great  years  ofemi- 
gration  to  the  United  States,  it  appears,  that  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  arrivals  in  the  ten  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  were 
22,240.  The  returns  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Custom- 
houses." 

Dr.  Seybright,  in  short,  concludes,  that  6000  settlers  per  annum, 
from  1790  to  1810,  was  the  utmost  the  United  States  could  have  re- 
ceived.— Place,  p.  62. 

In  the  National  Calendar  for  1821  is  a  list  of  passengers,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States  firom  the  30th  of 
September  1819  to  the  30th  of  September  1820,  which  amounts  to 
7001  persons;  of  whom  1959  ytexe  fanales,  and  5042  males.  Mr. 
Place  mentions  several  reasons  to  shew  how  little  ground  there  is  to 
question  the  precision  and  fidelity  of  the  returns,  and  closes  the  se- 
cond chapter,  with  a  table  of  the  increase  of  emigrants,  taken  with 
the  utmost  latitude  of  allowance,  by  which  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  emigrants,  together  with  their  annual  increase  by  procreation 
fixmi  1796  to  1820,  is  365,694. 

'*  The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1800  was  5,309,758 

in  1790  3,929,326 


Shewing  an  increase  of        1,380,432 

If  this  increase  be  divided  by  two,  we  got  the  amount  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1795,  viz.  4,619,542.  Th^  share  which  the  emigrants  have 
had  in  the  increase  since  that  period,  is,  at  the  outside,  365,694,  whilst 


*  Wakefield's  Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  712. 
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die  population  is  now  admitted  to  consist  of  10,000,060.  We  do  not 
see  how  this  body  of  substantial  facts,  from  unquestionable  authorities, 
can  possibly  fail  to  convince  every  one  of  the  tendency  and  power  of 
increase  which  belong  to  the  human  species. 

Here  are  the  returns  of  the  departures,  and  those  of  the  arrivals, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  made  for  the  probable  additions  by  modes  which 
do  not  appear,  and  the  inadequate  amount  of  the  increase  by  immi- 
gration is  distinctly  shewn ;  so  that  no  one,  who  is  not  prepared  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  thousands  having  walked  over  to  America, 
can  witlistand  the  inferences  which  flow  from  the  above  very  complete 
statement  of  the  case. 

The  Dissertation  of  Mr.  David  Booth  occupies  some  space  in  Mr. 
Place's  book.  The  important  points  of  this  consist  of  the  argument 
against  the  geometrical  ratio  of  increase,  and  the  calculation  relative  to 
the  numerical  increase  in  America,  which  he  refers  to  immigration. 
Mr.  Booth  picks  out  from  the  Swedish  tables  nine  years  of  exceedingly 
slow  increase,  and  founds  upon  them  an  average  of  the  progression  of 
the  Swedish  population  for  a  large  number  of  years,  calculated  to  a 
table  of  10,000  inhabitants,  which  he  has  made  to  represent  the  whole 
world.  He  asserts  that  there  can  be  no  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
unless  there  be  an  increase  every  year  in  the  requisite  proportion ;  con- 
sequently that,  as  in  Sweden,  during  some  particular  years,  scarcely 
any  increase  at  all  took  place,  the  idea  of  a  geometrical  progression 
is  inadmissible.  Mr.  Booth,  assuming  the  tables  of  Sweden  to  be  a 
standard  for  calculating  the  increase  of  every  other  country  whatsoever, 
hence  concludes,  that  in  the  United  States  this  ratio  is  equally  nntena- 
ble.  The  absurdity  of  applying  the  Swedish  tables  to  countries  so 
very  differently  circumstanced,  has  been  before  conmiented  upon  by 
Mr.  Place ;  but  here  he  exposes  the  partiality  of  Mr.  Booth's  state- 
ment in  another  point  of  view. 

**  Mr.  Booth  takes  the  consecutive  nine  years  fVom  the  series  which  con- 
tains the  lowest  rate  of  increase ;  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  series, 
the  population  increased  by  more  than  donhle  the  number  taken  by  Mr. 
Bootn,  and  then  he  says,  the  population  of  Sweden  is  to  be  considered  as  not 
increasing  at  all. 

"  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  populatioo  having  increased  nearly  one  half  in 
fifty-four  years,  but  he  constructs  tables  to  prove  (.as  he  says)  that  there  can 
be  no  doubling  in  geometrical  progression ;  nor,  according  to  bim,  any  in- 
crease at  all;  so  he  reasons  here.  He  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  taken  the 
nine  years  of  the  ^eatest  increase ;  he  might  have  taken  the  thiee  years  of 
greatest  increase,  inasmuch  as,  for  the  construction  of  soeh  a  table  as  his, 
three  years  wonld  have  answered  the  purpose  at  well  as  nine.  Bat  then  be 
would  have  confuted  himself,  by  shewing  that  the  period  of  doubling  would 
be  very  short.  He  misht  have  made  his  table  from  a  period  in  the  series, 
when,  as  appears  by  tne  Swedish  table,  the  population  was  declining ;  and 
then,  upon  his  plan,  he  might  have  proved  that,  not  only  in  Sweden,  but  also 
in  the  North  American  States,  the  population  was  fast  wearing  out.  Tables 
constituted  upon  such  arbitrary  data,  and  so  applied,  are  absolutely  g«od  for 
nothing."    Place,  p.  107. 

The  fundaofteatftl  error  in  the  calculations  of  both  Mr.  Booth  and 
Mr.  Godwin,  lies  in  the  notion,  that  the  value  of  human  life  ia  the  same 
in  America  as  in  Sweden,  and  that  there  is  but  one  rule  to  be  admitted 
for  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  all  ca.ses.     One  half  is  always   to  be 
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knocked  off  for  die  benefit  of  the  maxhn  of  Dr.  Franklin.  lu  spite 
of  the  Anerictti  tables,  idiewing  the  deaths  to  fall  short  of  the  births 
by  one  half,  in  spite  of  every  reasonable  probability  of  children  not 
dying  so  frequently  in  America,  nothing  can  rescue  half  the  born  from 
this  inevitable  deduction.  Accordingly,  a  comparative  statement  is 
prMented  of  the  numbers  in  the  United  States  in  1800  and  1810, 
which,  upon  the  usual  premises^  is  supposed  to  be  decisive  in  proving 
the  extent  of  immigration. 

"  The  whole  White  population,**  tays  Mr.  Booth,  "  of  the  United  States 
in  1800,  was  4,d05,g7i :  these  in  ten  years  would  be  diminished  by  a  iburlh.'' 
-—Mr.  Place  continues  :  "  AH  of  them  would  be  upwards  of  ten  years  of  a^ 
in  1810,  and  granting  this  deduction  of  oue- fourth,  there  would  remain 
3^229,479.  Mr.  Booth  cuts  off  the  29,479,  saying,  '  It  is  very  improbahle 
that  more  than  3,200,000  should  be  alive  in  1810.  But  the  actual  census 
was  3,845,389,  giving  a  surplus  of  645,389  of  those  above  ten  years  of  age, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  emigration/' 

Mr.  Place  remarks  upon  this  plausible  statement  : 

**  The  number  of  White  persons  above  ten  years  of  age,  in  1800,  according 
to  the  census,  was ., 2,871,021 

*'  Mr.  Booth  says  the  number  of  the  same  description  of  persons 
in  1810,  ou^ht  to  nave  been 3,200,000 

**  Admittm^,  by  his  own  account,  a  clear  addition  to  that  part 
of  the  population  which  was  above  ten  years  of  ^,  of      .     .     .        328^979 

**  Here,  then,  we  have  Mr.  Booth  endeavouring  to  prove  that,  if  not  a 
single  emigrant  had  set  his  foot  in  the  country  during  these  ten  years,  the 
population  above  ten  years  of  age  would  have  increased  328,979."  p.  121. 

Now,  if  so  vast  an  augmentation  took  place  in  ten  years,  of  the 
numbers  of  grown  persons,  as  328,979,  we  may  safely  assume  the  ad- 
ditMM  of  such  as  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  to  have  amounted  to 
a  ftill  larger  number ;  and  thus,  even  according  to  Mr,  Booth,  (whose 
estimate  of  the  value  of  life  in  America  is  so  erronepus)  the  £u:t  is 
manifest,  that  a  considerable  increase  takes  place  by  procreation  alone. 

No  smaU  portion  of  Mr.  Place's  book  is  appropriated  to  the  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Godwin's  opinions  regarding  the  population  of  England, 
which  he  assumes  to  have  been  but  slightly  augmented  during  the  last 
five  centuries.  "  How  this  number  could  have  been  either  produced 
or  maintained  amidst  the  terrible  disasters  of  preceding  ages,  Mr. 
Godwin  gives  himself  no  trouble  to  inquire.*' — Place,  p.  181. 

Mr.  Place,  however,  has  entered  upon  the  inquiry  with  industrious 
attentioo,  and  has  taken  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  slate  of  this 
country  from  the  Roman  invasion  downwards  to  the  present  time; 
subdividmff  it  into  seven  historical  periods,  marking  the  circumstances 
which  would  influence  the  progress  of  population,  and  comparing  the 
evidence  of  its  increase  or  decrease. 

Afler  some  quotations  from  Saxon  writers  (assisted  by  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons)  Mr.  Place  takes  as  the 
amount  of  the  population  at  the  Norman  conquest  2,000,000^  and  then 
proceeds  to  examine  the  probabilities  of  their  arriving  at  the  amount  of 
ten  millions  in  1339,  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Godwin  asserts  England 
was  as  populous  as  at  present. 

The  state  of  the  kingdom  up  to  that  time  is  shewn  to  have  afforded 
no  probability  of  an  increase  in  the  population ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
check  that  bad  government,  intestine  wars,  femine  (which  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  afflicted  the  nation  several  years),  wretched  husbandry 
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•jTstem,  the  want  of  roads  and  means  of  comnnimcation^  the  <ielilMuy 
of  the  priests  and  nuns,  the  slavery  of  the  common  people,  and  some 
other  depopulating  causes,  could  oppose  to  increase,  was  prevalent 
during  this  period. 

The  next  period  brought  under  review  by  Mr,  Place  is  from  1339  to 
1485,  during  which  there  happened  severe  and  destructive  wars,  and  the 
great  plague  of  1348.  Notwithstanding  which  it  appears  by  tables 
quoted  from  Mr.  Chalmers*,  that  the  population  in  1377  was  2,353^03.. 
Whether,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  in  1485,  the  population  was 
reduced  somewhat  below  its  amount  in  1339,  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence :  since  if  it  were,  there  are  causes  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
reduction  without  abandoning  the  doctrine  of  the  power  of  increase. 

The  ensuing  period  embraces  the  interval  between  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  1485  and  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Mr.  Place  thinks  many 
parts  of  this  interval  were  less  unfavourable  to  population  than  those 
years  which  preceded  it,  and  adduces  sundry  facts  in  support  of  his 
opinion  :  p.  ^ZO.  The  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  subsequent  years  were 
highly  discouraging  to  increase ;  but  Mr.  Place  does  not  grant  that  it 
was  retarded. 

We  are  conducted,  finally,  to  the  coQsideration  of  the  period  ex- 
tending from  1668  down  to  this  present  time;  and  the  causes  which 
have  operated  upon  the  increase  of  the  population  are  distinctly,  and 
we  think,  forcibly  stated.  The  cessation  of  the  great  plague  (which 
happened  in  1665),  the  discontinuance  of  celibacy  by  the  monks  and 
nuns,  the  absence  of  civil  wars,  the  diffusion  of  wealth  over  a  larger 
surface,  and  the  accumulation  of  capital,  concurred  in  affording  ample 
encouragement  to  the  principle  of  population.  Then  follows  a  length- 
ened dissertation  on  the  debated  point;  Mr.  Godwin  always  maintaining 
the  decrease,  and  propping  up  his  theory  with  Dr.  Price,  whose  alarms 
concerning  the  decline  of  Uie  numbers  of  man  are  truly  contemptible. 
Mr.  Godwin  denies  the  fidelity  of  the  returns  as  exhilMted  in  the  two 
census's  of  1801  and  1811  of  the  British  population,  which  were 

in  1801  10,94)8,646 

in  1811  12,5^6,803 


shewing  an  increase  of  1,654,157 

He  says,  the  enumeration  of  1801  was  below  the  truth,  from  the 
motives  to  concealment  which  acted  upon  the  males  at  that  tinie. 
This  deduction  he  thinks  amounted  to  a  number  which  Mr.  Place 
shews  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of  the  males  between  ftO  and  60  years  of  age, 
Mr.  Place  admits  that  some  effect  might  have  been  produced  by  this 
concealment  upon  the  returns,  but  ol»ervesy  that 

"  Had  it  operated  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  number  of  females  would  have 
aready  exceeded  that  of  the  males,  which  was  uot  the  case,  the  excess  ^ 
females  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  beins  only  42,062.'' 

The  number  of  houses  (inhabited)  were,  by  tne  returns  to  parliament 

in  1801 1,870,476 

in  1811 2,101,697 

Increase  of  houses  .  .  .       231,121 


•  £stim«t«,  p.  12. 
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*'  The  causes  which  have  been  noticed^  as  tending  in  some  degree  to  make 
the  returns  in  1801  rather  lower  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  can  none  of 
them  be  assigned  for  the  concealment  of  houses :  and  yet  to  make  Mr.  God- 
win's argument  worth  any  thing,  upwards  of  200,000  houses  must  have  been 
concealed."— Place,  p.  240, 241 . 

Mr^  Place  then  exposes  the  unfair  use  made  of  Mr.  Rickman's 
tables  by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  closes  the  seventh  chapter  with  a  pretty 
complete  proof  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  increase  in  the  Bnglish  popu- 
lation than  in  the  Swedish. 

The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  life, 
i^hich  has  taken  place  in  England  within  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
which  the  testimony  of  several  documents,  together  with  the  opinion 
of  some  respectable  writers,  seems  to  warrant  Mr.  Place  in  advancing. 
The  actuaries  of  the  principal  life-insurances  of  the  metropolis  confirm 
the  fact ;  and  Mr.  Place  has  not  neglected  to  bring  forward  many  ma- 
terial facts  in  corroboration  of  the  decreased  mortality  of  this  kingd(mi» 
*  especially  in  the  great  towns.     P.  254,  et  sea. 

Phe  ninth  chapter  gives  a  short  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  Ireland  as  influenced  by  the  fluctuation  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  case  of  Ireland  oners  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  connexion  between  an  increased  population  and  the 
increase  of  subsistence.  There  the  spade  cultivation  enabling  the  poor 
to  produce  potatoes  readily,  the  population  multiplies  up  to  the  pro- 
vision; insomuch  that,  when  a  bad  crop  happens  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  fall  short,  the  seed  potatoes  are  consumed.  Of  course  the 
poverty  and  disease  that  ensue  destroy  large  numbers,  and  so  relieve 
the  pressure  against  the  means  of  subsistence,  for  a  while ;  but  the  evil 
returns,  and  ever  will  return,  unless  means  be  devised  for  maintaining^ 
more  equality  betwixt  the  population  and  the  capital.  The  inspectors^ 
appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  in. 
Ireland  afler  the  fever  in  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  all  concuned  in, 
ascribing  the  disease  and  its  mortality  to  bad  nourishment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  potatoe  crops.  They  likewise  observecL 
Uiat  the  population  had  been  rapidly  increasing. 

As  this  increase  was  encouraged,  not  by  an  augmentation  of  capital, 
but  by  the  facility  of  raising  just  enough  by  the  labour  of  the  peasant 
to  maintain  himself  and  family  upon  potatoes  in  an  average  year ;  sa 
the  disappointment  of  the  return  to  this  labour  in  the  event  of  a  d<&fi« 
cient  crop  naturally  engendered  want  and  famine. 

The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Godwin,  relative  to  spade  cultivBtion,  would 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  population  in  proportion  to  the  facility 
of  procuring  present  subsistence.  But  as  the  production  of  mere  la- 
bourers would  not  accumulate,  but  be  applied  to  the  immediate  support 
of  their  fimiilies,  food  would  not  be  provided  as  &st  as  children  would 
come  into  the  world,  and  an  unpropitioua  season  might  bring  utter 
starvation  to  the  miserable  victims  of  this  precarious  mode  of  life« 
Mr.  Place  lays  down  tbe  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy 
in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  and  enforces  them  with  a  passage  quoted 
from  the  author  of  '*  The  History  of  British  India,"*  than  which,  no- 

*  Article  **  ColoDy"  in  tbe  Supplement  to  tke  Eacydopcdia  Biitaiintca. 
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thing  can  be  more  exptanalory  of  the  efifects  of  stunulating  tbe  pro- 
duction of  food  to  tlie  exclusion  of  all  other  commodities. 

Considering  the  suggestion  of  spade  cultivation  therefore  as  perni- 
cious, or  at  least  unprofitable,  and  nowise  adapted  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  some  other  means  of  averting  the  de- 
solating evils  of  vice  and  misery,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  placii^ 
the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  better  condition,  must  be  sought.  To  this 
end  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  that  wherever  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  lower  or  labouring  classes  suffer  from  extreme  poverty,  it 
is  because  there  exists  a  greater  quantity  of  persons  dependuit  for  sub- 
sistence on  labour  than  the  capital  of  the  cduntry  is  capable  of  employ- 
ing. That  in  order  to  procure  to  the*  labouring  classes  a  tolerable 
share  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  the  competition  for  employment 
must  be  dimmished,  for  it  is  impracticable  to  attempt  forcing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  population. 

This  adjustment  of  labour  to  the  capital  which  is  to  set  it  in  motion, 
constitutes  then  the  chief  remedy  by  which  the  baneful  effects  of  a  re- 
dundant, and  consequently  impoverished,  population  can  be  averted. 
The  mode  in  which  this  remedy  shall  be  brought  to  bear  with  most 
efficacy,  forms  the  subject  of  consideration  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Place's  book,  section  2d. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to  state  the  main 
points  on  which  Mr.  Place  meets  Mr.  Godwin,  and  in  onr  opinion  re- 
futes him.  On  the  means  for  preventing  superabundant  population, 
which  our  author  has  suggested,  we  decline  enterihg  for  the  present. 


THE    SPECTRE    BOAT,    A    BALlAD. 
BY    T.  CAMPBELL. 

Light  rued  false  Ferdinand,  to  leave  a  lovely  maid  forlora. 
Who  broke  her  heart  and  died  to  hide  her  blushing  cheek  from  soera. 
One  night  he  dreamt  he  woo*d  her  in  their  wontecT bower  of  love. 
Where  the  flowers  sprang  thick  arouud  them,  and  the  birds  sang  sweet  above. 
.  But  the  scene  was  swiftlv  changed  into  a  church-yard's  dismal  view. 
And  her  lips  grew  black  beneath  hb  kiss  from  love's  delicious  hue. 
What  more  he  dreamt,  he  told  to  none;  but  shuddering,  pale,  and  dumb^ 
Look'd  out  upon  the  waves,  like  one  that  knew  his  hour  was  come. 
Twas  now  the  dead  watch  of  the  night— the  helm  wis  lash'd  a-lee. 
And  the  ship  rode  where  Mount  ^tna  lights  the  deep  Levantine  sea$ 
When  beneath  its  glare  a  boat  came,  roVd  by  a  woman  in  her  shroud. 
Who,  with  eyes  that  made  our  blood  run  cold,  stood  up  and  spoke  aloud. 
Come,  Traitor,  down,  for  whom  my  ghost  still  wanders  unfoigiven ! 

Come  down,  false  Ferdmand,  for  whom  I  broke  my  peace  with  Heaven ! 

It  was  vain  to  hold  the  victim,  for  he  plung'd  to  meet  her  call 

Like  the  bird  that  shrieks  and  flutters  in  the  gazing  serpent's  thrall. 

You  may  guess,  the  boldest  mariner  shrunk  daunted  from  the  sight. 

For  the  spectre  and  her  winding-sheet  shone  bhie  with  hideous  firfit; 

Like  a  fieiv  wheel  the  boat  spun  with  the  waving  of  her  hand, 

And  round  they  went,  and  down  they  went,  as  the  cock  crew  fiom  the  land. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
ON     OARRICK's    delivery    of    a    PASSAGB    in    8HAK8PEARB. 

Sir, — As  any  thing  which  tends  to  throw  a  striking  light  on  the  spirit 
of  one  of  Shakspeare's  most  celebrated  passages  can  scarcely  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  majority  of  your  readers,  you  may,  perhaps,  not  object 
to  afford  me  a  page  or  two,  for  a  few  remarks  on  a  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  a  writer  in  your  last  number.  In  the  paper  on  Mr.  Matthews's 
new  entertainment,  it  was  stated,  that  that  exquisite  artist  had  given 
an  imitation  of  an  imitation  ( — **  the  shadow  of  a  shade" — )  of  Garrick's 
manner,  when  he  spoke  the  celebrated  solOoquy  in  Richard  the  Third, 
'^  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  dis&ntent,"  &c.  This  excited  my  curiosity 
towards  the  subject,  and  induced  me  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
imitation  in  question ;  and  as  the  witnessing  of  it  has  had  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  totally  changing  my  previous  feelings  on  the  point,  I  am 
tempted  to  offer  a  few  words  in  justification  of  the  (pinion  which,  in 
common  with  your  contributor,  I  now  firmly  adhere  to. 

It  is  not  less  remarkable  than  true  that  a  whole  generation  shall  fre- 
quently remain  for  years  together  in  the  possession  of  one  undisputed, 
and  as  they  seem  to  think,  indisputable  opinion,  on  a  given  point;  when 
suddenly  a  single  touch  of  the  Ithurial  spear  of  inquiry  shall  discover 
to  them  that  they  have  been  all  along  cherishing  a  decided  and  palpable 
error.  I  anticipate  that  nothing  less  than  diis  will  soon  be  die  case  with 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  that  celebrated  passage  to  which  I  am  now  di- 
recting your  readers'  attention.  I  will  place  the  passsge  before  them, 
and  then  briefly  state  why  I  think  so. 

*'  Gloster  — Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  loured  upon  our  house. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stem  alarms  are  changed  to  merry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marchings  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visaged  War  has  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front ; 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds. 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, — 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute." 

Now,  can  any  reader  peruse  the  above  passage,  and  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  character  and  situation  of  him  who  utters  it,  and  then  say 
that  it  should  be  delivered  in  a  low,  gloomy,  thoughtful,  mutterincr 
tone,  and  with  a  bitterly  contemptuous  and  ironical  turn  of  expression  ? 
Who  is  the  speaker?  and  of  what  is  he  speaking?  Is  it  not  upon ''  our 
house*'  that  the  "clouds"  have  till  lately  ** lowered V*  Is  it  not  **our 
brows"  that  are  now  "  bound  with  victorious  wreaths?"  And  are  not 
Ambition  and  Glory  the  gods  of  the  speaker's  idolatry — the  only  gods — 
the  gods  to  whom  he  sacrifices,  with  a  gay  and  reckless  hand,  every 
obstacle  that  stands  in  his  way  ?  Who  is  it  too,  that  has  brought  about 
this  "  glorious  summer  ?" — who,  but  the  "  sun  of  York ;"  the  Plan- 
tagenet ;  by  a  relationship  to  whom  the  "  high-reaching"  Gloster 
"  looks  proudly  on  the  crown ;"  and  which  crown,  but  for  the  Ute 
successes  that  he  is  contemplating,  he  might  in  vain  have  hoped  to 
compass?    And  with  all  these  considerations  playing,  shifting,  and 
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blending  ihemtelves  together  in  his  ever-active  nind^  wfll  be  be  VkxAj 
to  utter  their  results  in  any  other  than  a  tone  of  joyous  exultatioo, 
5rith' smiling  lips,  fire-darting  eyes,  and  altogether  an  action  and  de- 
m^wour  calculated  to  evince  the  presence  of  that  new4>ofn  spirit  of 
hope  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  just  visited  him  ? 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Gloster  is  a  person  absolutely  without 
«hame,  fear,  or  remorse ;  a  gay,  impudent,  bold-fiiced  villain ;  exnkiag 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  inteUectual  superiority,  and  firmly  believing 
that  it  will  carry  him  safely  and  triumphantly  throu^^  all^flScultiea. 
He  can  "  smile,  and  smile,  and  murder  while  he  smiles;"  not  hypo- 
critically or  a£fectedly,  but  from  pure  love  of  thie  sport.  Nay,  he  can 
scarcdy  murder  without  smiling :  there  is  not  one  of  his  deeds  of  blood 
that  he  does  not  cut  a  joke  upon.  Even  his  own  deformitf,  the  cofi- 
teroplation  of  which  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  for  an  instant  distuxbe 
the  self-complacency  of  his  thoughts — ^he  can  make  merry  even  widi 
that;  and  only  treats  it  seriously  to  serve  a  particular  purpose — as  in  the 
scene  where  he  bares  his  withered  arm,  and  calls  for  punii^ment  on  those 
through  whose  spells  (as  he-would  insinuate)  this  has  befallen  him. 

The  reader  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  those  *•  compunctious  vi- 
sitings"  which  assail  Gloster  in  the  Tower,  are  confined  to  the  acted 
play, — that  impudafit  falsification  of  Shakspeare  and  history  which  has 
so  long  kept  possession  of  Uie  stage,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  national 
taste  and  feeling.  In  the  real  scene  in  the  Tower,  Gloster  is  all  light- 
heartedness  and  joy.  Even  his  anxious  care  about  the  mode  of  bury- 
ing the  murdered  princes  is  all  intecpolated.  What  cares  he  how  or 
where  they  are  buried  ?  It  is  enough  for  him  that  they  are  dead  ;  and 
when  Tyrrel  tells  him 

*'  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them  ; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know,"— 

he  does  not  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject ;  but  proceeds  gaily  to  sum 
up  the  number  of  his  subjects  of  self-congratulation,— 

"  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  penned  up  close  5 
His  daughter  meanly  have  1  matched  m  maTriafi:e ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's- bosom; 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  world  good-night." 

Here  are  as  many  jokes  as  lines;  and  he  finishes  by  determining 
instantly  to  visit  his  niece  Elizabeth,  in  the  character  of  **  a  jolly 
thriving  wooer." 

Gloster  was,  in  fact,  disposed  to  be  any  thing  rather  than  out  of 
temper,  either  with  the  world  or  with  himself.  To  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  he  must  have  appeared  one  of  the  most  delightful  persons 
imaginable.  He  continues  careless,  confident,  animated,  and  courageous, 
even  to  the  last ;  not  to  be  daunted  or  cast  down  by  danger  or  death 
itself.*  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  last  speech  he  utters  before 
he  rushes  out  to  seek  and  find  Richmond  *'  even  in  the  throat  of  death," 
is  evidently  intended  to  include  a  pleasantry,: — "  I  think  there  be  six 

*  By  nothing  but  <<  shadows ;"  and  by  tbem  odIv  for  a  moment.  See  that  ad- 
mirablV  characterise  speech  "  Shadows  to-nSfht  hare  struck  more  terror  to  ^ 
sonl  of  Richard,"  &c.  And  the  history  of  the  human  intellect  proves  diat  **  shs- 
4ows*'  hSiye  often  been  known  to  fexercisc  a  more  striking  momentary  hifloeiiceoTsr 
minds  like  his  than  over  those  of  a  meaner  rank. 
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Richinonds  in  the  field,"  &c.  We  are  of  coane  speaking  of  Skak" 
speare*s  play,  in  which  Gloster  is  not  seen  after  this  speech. 

Surely  there  needs  no  more  arguments  to  prove  diat  the  8<Moquy 
"which  has  occiisioned  these  remarks  calls  for  a  manner  of  delivery  di* 
rectly  opposite  to  that  which  we  have  seen  assigned  to  it  in  the  present 
day ;  that,  in  fact,  it  requires  exactly  the  manner  which  Garrick  is 
said  to  have  adopted  in  giving  it,  and  which  adoption  is,  perhaps,  of 
itself  an  argument  almost  conclusive  in  its  &vour.  Whether  Mr. 
Matthews's  manner  of  giving  the  speech  in  question  resemhle  Tate  Wil- 
kinson's imitation  of  Garrick,  I  know  not;  but  of  this  1  am  certain, 
that  it  is.  ah  admirable  mojyeau  of  acting;  that  the  highly  animated 
and  cheerful  look ;  the  restless  and  almost  redundant  action,  and  the 
exulting  bubbling  up  of  the  voice  (as  if  it  came  fresh  and  sparkling  from 
the  overflowing  well-springs  of  the  heart)  are  all  in  perfect  keeping  wifh 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  speaker ;  and  I  hope  (more  than  I 
expect)  that  they  will  at  once  supersede  those  gloomy  and  querulous 
tones  and  gestures  which  would  induce  one  to  brieve  that  **  the  clouds'* 
which  are  spoken  of  were  all  "  buried  in  the  dark  bosom"  of  the  speak- 
er,  instead  of  "  the  ocean." 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  would  affHy  the  foregoing  remarks  ex- 
dusively  to  the  first  part  of  the  soliloquy ;  to  that  part  of  it  which  I 
have  quoted  above,  and  which  alone  Mr.  Matthews  gives  as  having  been 
spoken  by  Garrick  in  a  cheerful  and  exulting  spirit.  From  this  we  are, 
no  doubt,  to  conclude,  that  the  moment  Gloster  begins  to  '*  descant  on 
his  own  deformity,"  Garrick  made  him  assume  a  different  tone  and 
.manner ;  probably  a  similar  one  to  that  adopted  in  the  present  day 
throughout  the  whole  speech.  If  so,  this  mmished  a  striking  and 
highly  dramatic  contrast,  worthy  the  reputed  genius  of  that  actor. 
But  to  enter  into  this  part  of  the  subject  would  require  more  space  than 
you  are  likely  to  allow  me :  I,  therefore,  conclude  by  expressing  my 
sincere  admiration  for  the  talents  of  an  actor  who  would  deserve  the 
thanks  of  all  lovers  of  the  English  acted  drama,  even  if  he  had  done 
nothing  else  than  thus  preserve  a  traditional  likeness  of  the  mind  and 
manner  of  its  most  distinguished  ornament  Z. 

SONG. 

When  Napoleon  was  flying 

From  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
A  Britbh  soldier  dying. 

To  his  brother  l>ade  adieu ! 

And  take,  he  said,  this  token 

To  the  maid  that  owns  my  fiiith. 
With  the  words  that  1  have  spoken 

In  •affection's  latest  breath. 

Sore  moum'd  the  brother's  heart. 

When  the  youth  beside  him  fell ; 
But  the  trumpet  wam'd  to  part. 

And  they  took  a  sad  farewell. 

There  was  many  a  friend  to  lose  him. 

For  that  ^lant  soldier  sigh'd ; 
But  the  maiden  of  his  bosom 

Wept  when  all  their  tears  were  dried. 

T.  C. 
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BROOK  GRERN    FAIR. 

A  LOKo  residence  in  town  has  partially  estranged  me  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  amuaements  and  delights  of  the  country.  Yet  anudn 
all  the  bustle  and  agitation  of  London,  my  thoughts  are  ever  winging 
themselves  away  to  the  green  retreats  and  hearty  enjoyments  of  myna<- 
tive  Devonshire.  What  a  restless  inconsistent  being  is  man!  What 
changes  do  a  few  years  bring  about,  in  his  powers,  his  habits,  and  his 
wishes !  The  days  of  ray  youth  were  gliding  away  serene  and  happy 
among  the  scenes  of  rural  life,  till  I  sighed  for  the  unknown  and  my»- 
terious  pleasures  of  London.  That  desire  has  been  gratified ;  and  after 
eight  years  of  satiety  in  its  allurements  and  dissipations,  its  systematic 
follies  and  its  refined  pursuits,  I  yearn  again  for  the  tranquil  days  of 
childhood— the  verdant  fields,  the  blue  heavens,  and  the  rustic  sports 

of  € ,  with  an  intense  anxiety.     In  spite  of  all  my  efibrts  to  ke^ 

these  longings  under  restraints,  and  to  accommodate  mys^  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  my  situation,  I  have  been  utterly  unable  to  ^'  subdue  my  mind 
to  what  it  works  in/'  When  I  gaze  upon  the  setting  sun,  or  catdi  "  an 
impulse  from  the  vernal  wood/'  my  laborious  sophistications  disperse 
like  mists  before  the  sun,  and  I  long  to  breathe  in  the  ftedmess  and 
fragrance — to  sink  gently  into  the  repose — of  earlier  and  better  years. 

Ma  poi  ch'  insieme  con  1'  etk  fiorita 
Manc5  la  speme  e  la  baldanaa  andace, 
Piaasi  i  riposi  di  quest'  umil  rita, 
£  socpirai  la  mia  perduta  pace.        Taao, 

It  vras  the  first  day  of  May : — and  I  strolled  into  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, a  favourite  refiige  from  the  ••  fitful  fever"  of  the  town.  Here  I 
meditate  over  the  memory  of  hopes  once  so  eager,  but  now  blighted 
for  ever— over  prospects  once  so  alluring  that  have  feded  away;  or 
scmiedmes  beguile  a  wearied  spirit  in  framing  airy  casdes — that  deepest 
of  mental  luxuries,  and  withdraw  from  the  sad  realities  of  life  into  a 
visionary  world,  where  the  scenes  of  youth  float  before  me,  mellowed 
by  time,  and  still  redolent  of  peace  and  joy.  My  day-dreams  are  very 
rarely  disturbed  by  the  intrusions  of  company ;  for  bow  it  is  I  know  not, 
but  these  delicious  retirements  are  under  the  ban  of  the  self-erected, 
but  all-prevailing,  arbiters  of  taste,  and  have  long  been  deserted  for  the 
bare,  exposed,  and  dusty  drives  of  Rotten-row.  Kensington  Gardens, 
forsooth,  are  cockney.  Every  thing  is  cockney  now-a-days — poetry, 
criticism,  the  town  and  the  country.  Hampstead  has  long  been  branded 
with  the  stigma.  Richmond  is  approximating  to  London  every  hour : 
a  year  or  two  passed,  and  the  sound  of  Bow  bells  will  be  heard  on  the 
hiU,  *'  swinging  slow  with  sUepy  roar."  Geography  was  long  the  ^'  eye 
of  history" — it  has  lately  become  that  of  taste.  He  who  dares  to  avow 
a  liking  for  the  environs  of  London,  incurs  the  beaviest  penalty  of  ri- 
dicule. Yet  one  may  lounge  in  the  park  at  Berlin — the  Bruhl-gardens 
at  Dresden — the  Prater  at  Vienna — the  Cascine  at  Florence,  or  the 
Chiaja  at  Naples,  without  being  identified  with  vulgarity  and  afiecta- 
tion.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Florence  and  Napes,  the  immediate 
environs  of  London  are  scareely  inferior  in  beauty  to  any  of  these,  and 
to  some  are  far  superior.  It  is  offensive  to  see  our  pleasures  thus 
"  put  into  circumscription  and  confine."  For  myself,  I  can  bear  these 
"  quips  and  quirks  and  paper  bullets"  without  shrinking — partly  shielded 
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by  my  hnmiUty,  and  somewhat  by  obstinacy,  but  diiefly  suBtaiaed  by 
the  boundless  pleasure  which  springs  irom  the  unfettered  indulgences 
of  my  own  wayward  ramblings  "  in  the  great  world  of  eye  and  ear." 
The  truth  is,  if  people  would  follow  the  guidance  of  their  own  sensi- 
bilities of  naturtd  beauty,  all  this  mawkish  and  ndiculous  afifectation 
about  vulgarity  and  cocluieyism  would  wear  out  of  the  mode,  and  be 
suffered  no  longer  to  cheat  us  of  our  enjoyments.  But  in  this,  as  in 
'  every  thing  else,  fashion  bears  sovereign  sway ;  and  those  who  are  par- 
amount in  settling  a  collar,  or  regulating  a  boot,  or  devising  a  quadrille, 
are  equally  despotic  in  prescribing  what  shall  or  diaU  not  be  beautiful 
in  Nature.  Caprice,  fancy,  and  the  spirit  of  imitation,  are  more  en- 
durable in  art,  which  is  partly  their  province ;  but  thus  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  ever  varied  and  ever  glorious  creations  of  Nature,  is  an 
arrogance  as  contemptible  as  it  is  fkntastic. 

**  1  care  not.  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace  $ 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky 
Through  which  Aurora  shews  her  brightening  face. 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  ere.''     7%ms<m. 
To  me  Kensington  Gardens  are  delicious.     They  have  not,  indeed, 
all  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  and  boundless  variety  of  English 
park-scenery,  but  they  are  still  beautiful,  and,  in  my  mind,  not  the  less 
so  for  being  so  near  town.     The  walks,  though  in  some  parts  a  little 
too  formal  for  the  prevailing  style,  have  a  look  of  th6  antique,  but 
are  in   general  sufficiently  diversified  by  the  inequalities  and  undu- 
lations of  ground.     Through  clumps  of  "  old  patrician  oaks'*  we  catch 
the  silver  gleam  of  the  Serpentine,  harmonizing  sweetly  with  the  little 
patches  of  sunshine  which  fiuttef  on  the  grreen  sward.     The  varieties 
and  gradations  of  tint  produced  by  the  different  degrees  of  light  and 
shadow  are  infinite  and  beautiful,  as  are  the  variously  reflected  rays 
which  one  leaf  casts  upon  another,  according  to  the  difierent  degrees  of 
opacity  or  exposure.     Sometimes,  while  stretched  out  on  the  grass, 
shaping  idle  visions,  or  watching  the  light  dry  leaf  dallying  widi  the 
wind,  I  catch  a  glance  o£  some  **  blithe  company,"  whose  light  and 
graceful  forms  and  sparkling  dresses,  moving  along  the  glades,  remind 
roe  of  one  of  the  gay  landscapes  of  Watteau.     Then  it  is  diat  resigning 
ourselves  passivdy  to  the  scenery,  the  feeling  of  an  invisible  and  inde- 
scribable influence,  "  a  burthen  and  a  mystery,"  comes  over  us,  at  once 
delightful  and  pure.     In  these  lone  communions  with  the  beautiful  and 
permanent  forms  of  Nature,  the  pleasure  is  not  sensual  merely :  the 
imagination  is  charmed,  the  passions  are  incorporated  with  the  scene, 
and  the  soul  itself  exalted. 

It  was  the  first  of  May,  the  holiday  of  chimney-sweepers ;  and  to 
me  there  has  always  been  something  inexpressively  melandioly  and  re- 
pulsive in  their  merriment.  The  incongruous  mixture  of  tinsel  and 
flowers ;  the  rose-painted  face ;  tlie  tawdrv  pranking  out  with  flut- 
tering ribbons  and  frizzled  and  powdered  neads ;  the  squalid  dresses 
and  noisy  discordant  importunities  for  money,  all  unite  in  forming  a 
.most  disgusting  exhibition. '  Nor  have  we  the  poor  satisfaction  of  sup- 
posii^  diat  our  ^torted  liberality  is  charity ;  for  they  are  paraded 
about  by  a  master,  who  retains,  for  his  own  use,  their  ^serable  col- 
lections.    And  is  it  come  to  this!   Has  old  May-day  then,  shorn  of  all 
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its  fetdve  poiiq[»  and  sacred  obaerTanoet,  ahrunk  into  noisy  Satiirnalia 
for  the  most  forlorn  and  pitiable  portion  of  Grod's  creatures — a  class 
so  wretched  and  so  degraded,  that  it  exists  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world!* 

After  wandering  about  for  some  time  in  the  gardens,  I  recollected  it 
was  the  annual  Fair  at  Brook-Ghreen,  and  bent  my  steps  thither.  Crowds 
of  people  of  all  ages  and  of  all  ranks,  from  the  middle  classes  downwards 
— ^men,  women,  and  children — horse,  foot,  waggon,  cart,  gig,  and  coach, 
were  sweeping  along  in  a  vast  tide,  decked  out  in  their  gayest  appard, 
their  faces  brightening  with  expected  pleasures ;  and  making  the  day 
look  like  itself— a  popular  holiday.     To  escape  from  the  throng,  I  chose 
the  solitary  lane,  which,  passing  behind  Holland  House,  leads  to  Sb^ 
herd's  Bush,  through  hedges  and  noble  oaks  and  elms  that  sometimes, 
in  spite  of  the  vicinity  of  London,  recall  the  romantic  lanes  of  Devo^ 
But  fancy,  and  the  dboughts  of  gone-by  times,  are  fruitful  in  delusion. 
On  my  way,  I  could  not  avoid  reflecting  how  our  great  festivals  and 
fairs,  our  old  ceremonies  and  holiday  sports,  are  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  obsolete.     It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  examine 
the  causes  and  speculate  on  the  consequences.     Within  the  last  half 
century  our  national  character  has  experienced  a  manifest  and  violent 
change.     The  displacement  of  population  ;  the  revulsions  of  property ; 
the  rise  of  mushrooms  from  the  dunghill  of  trade,  with  all  the  selfish- 
ness and  ignorance  of  their  origin ;  the  influence  of  East  and  West 
India  adventurers,  whose  feelings  are  unlinked  from  tlie  customs  they 
.  have  so  long  ceased  to  observe ;  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  salutary 
distinctions  of  rank,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  beautiful  gradations 
of  society,  by  that  universal  money-getting  spirit,  which  has  divided 
the  nation  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and  poor^  and  is  rotting  it,  like  an  ulcer, 
to  the  very  bone — these  have  gradually  weakened  the  power  of  old  national 
associations,  and  diminished  the  frequency  of  those  public  festivities, 
which  in  more  natural  and  healthy  times  were  sources,  both  in  anticipation 
and  reality,  of  a  wide-spread  and  genuine  pleasure.     A  general  spirit 
of  selfishness  has  diffused  itself  among  those  lilies  of  society,  that  nei- 
ther toil  nor  spin ;  and  with  a  pharisaic  morality,  which  is  the  ofispring 
equally  of  blindness  of  understanding  and  hardness  of  heart,  they  have 
lopped  away,  one  by  one,  nearly  all  those  holiday  relics  which  the  poor 
hailed  with  eagerness  and  enjoyed  with  delight.     Whatever  was  ima- 

ntive  and  poetical  in  the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  has  faded  away. 
IS  retired  from  the  *^  smoke  and  stir"  of  large  towns ;  and  we  shall 
have  soon  become  so  exceedingly  improved  under  the  unnatural  and 
absurd  systems  which  our  wealthy  and  enterprising  betters  have  devised 
for  us,  that  all  who  are  anxious  to  study  the  joyous,  simple-hearted, 
and  manly  amusements  and  customs  of  "  merry  England,"  (what  a  sa- 
tire is  that  epithet  now!)  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  unpolished 
and  secluded  district — some  remote  Goshen,  not  yet  flooded  by  the 
tide  of  improvement.  A  few  slight  efibrts,  indeed,  have  been  made  to 
preserve  diese  heritages  of  our  fatheirs  in  remembrance,  and  to  retard 
the  rapidity  of  their  decline.  Some  of  our  poets  and  wiser  writers 
have  done  what  they  could  in  their  behalf.     They  were  once  a  part  of 

*  Some  one,  oa  sedng  the  cUnmev-sweepen  in  their  May^-dsy  Irnppiags,  oh- 
senred,  that  he  b^  often  heard  of  the  mijestjof  the  people— and  these  were, 
doabtleis,  tome  of  the  young  prinoet. 
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the  splendid  ritual  df  ^e  Roittish  cbiirch,  &nd  many  of  them  are  ves* 
tiges  of  Paganism^  Philosophers  and  princes  did  not  disdain  to  he 
amused  hy  sports  and  holidays  that' are  now  deemed  too  vidgar  for  all 
hut  the  meanest  rahhle,  and  too  licentious  even  for  these.  At  the  Re-' 
formation,  a  great  many  were  swept  away  as  the  exwcia  of  an  abrogated 
faith.  Any  thing  like  festivity  was  offensive  to  the  Reformers,  who 
thought  that  to  he  the  relentless  foes  of  popish  celehration,  was  sure  to 
draw  down  the  favour  of  Heaven.  For  such,  however,  as  were  part 
of  the  authorized  ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  and»  therefore,  still  re- 
main in  vigour  wherever  her  authority  exists,  I  feel  the  less  concern : 
my  apprehensions  are  for  those  devotional  and  festive  accompaniments 
of  solemn  days  and  times,  which  custom  alone,  and  not  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  had  annexed  to  them ;  and  which  have,  more  or  less,  con-* 
tinued  to  our  day,  and  have  become  a  prescriptive  right  of  merriment 
to  the  old  and  the  young.  They  are  an  important  chapter  in  the  moral 
and  physical  history  of  o\xt  ancestors, — the  links  which  join  the  my- 
thology of  the  past  age  to  the  romance  of  the  present.  Without  suh- 
mitting  to  that  "  resolved  prostration  to  antiqmty,*'  which  Sir  Thomas 
drowii  so  harshly  censures,  we  may  grieve  to  see  these  guides  to  the 
domestic  knowledge  of  our  fathers  disappear  from  our  view, — to  see 
dry  up  before  our  eyes,  these  abundant  sources  of  hearty  and  honest 
enjoyment.  Alas!  in  a  few  years — and  we  shall  have  to  lament  their 
utter  extinction — 

"  Star  ufter  star  goes  out,  and  all  is  night !'' 
**  Festivals,"  says  a  poet,  who  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  he  is, 
**  holidays,  customaty  sports,  and  every  institution  which  adds  an  hour 
of  importance  or  harmless  enjoyment  to  the  poor  man's  heart,  ought  to 
be  religiously  preserved*,"  I  pity  the  man  who  cannot  comprehend 
how  these  thmgs  act  upon  the  human  heart.  Wherever  holidays  are 
frequent,  there,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  the  lower  classes  are 
farthest  removed  from  brutality.  Wherever  they  rarely  occur,  they 
will  be  uniformly  abused.  In  Catholic  countries  uie  manners  of  the  po- 
]>ulace  are  more  generally  mild ;  they  are  more  capable,  likewise,  of 
withstanding  the  temptations  to  ebriety  and  riot,  than  in  Protestant 
countries.  In  England,  and  especially  in  the  metropolis,  we  see  the 
rabble  become  gradually  more  embruted ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  con- 
sider as  one  cause  of  it;  the  closing  up  diose  frequent  channels  by 
which  the  fieriness  and  ardour  of  their  tempers  were  accustomed  to  be 
drained.  In  Spain,  the  peasantry  of  the  villages  dance  in  the  evening 
with  their  castanets,  and  the  sound  of  the  viola  is  heard  from  the  cottage- 
doors.  The  universal  disposition  of  the  French  and  Italians  for  these 
peaceful  and  social  amusements  is  well  known,  and  beautifully  described 
m  the  Traveller  of  Goldsmith ;  and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  these  countries, 
lUre  their  festivals  and  holidays  abused.  In  England  the  reverse  of  the 
picture  is  too  frightfully  true. 

Happy  the  age  and  hanhlesse  were  the  dayes. 

For  then  true  love  and  amity  were  found. 
When  every  village  did  a  may-pole  raise. 

And  Whitsun  ales  and  May-gamea  did  abound ; 
And  all  the  lusty  yonkers  in  a  rout, 
With  merry  lasses,  dattnced  the  rod  about ; 
-     '        *       -  .  ■    f    ■  '     ...  ,  ■        ■■      ■ 

*  Grahsne*!  Britisli  Oeoryict.  prtf. 
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Then  friendship  to  the  banquet  bid  the  guests. 

And  poor  men  (ared  the  better  for  their  feasts. 
Alas  I  poor  May-poles !  what  should  be  the  cause 

That  you  were  almost  banish  t  from  the  earth  ? 
Who  never  were  rebellious  to  the  lawes. 

Your  greatest  crime  was  honest,  harmlesse  mirth.* 

Of  all  our  old  holidays  only  four  or  five  remain.  The  Fairs  about 
London  are  daUy  perishing  away.  The  Ranger  of  Greenwich  park  has 
given  the  death-blow  to  those  scenes  of  generous  and  innocent  Easter 
revelry,  which  it  has  been  ray  fortune  to  witness  and  share  in  so  oflen, 
by  closing  up  the  park — because,  in  good  sooth,  the  grass  is  injured ! 
To  Greenwich  Fair  the  young  used  to  look  forward  as  the  sunny  spot 
in  the  fancied  shades  of  their  May  of  life.  They  regarded  it  with  the 
aacredness  of  an  inheritance,  and  cherished  it  as  an  element  of  their 
happiness.  Stepney,  West  End,  and  Peckham  Fairs  have  pined  to 
shadows,  under  the  strait- waistcoat  of  police ;  and  Bartlemy  itself — 
Bartlemy!  that  twinned  in  the  same  cradle  with  "  the  Smithfield 
Muses,"  venerable  with  age  and  honour,  has  bowed  before  the  sensitive 
apprehensions  of  the  *'  wise  men  of  the  East!"  Why,  the  best  part  of  a 
Lord  Mayor  himself  is  the  antiquity  of  his  office ; — his  surest  hold  on 
our  respect  is  the  imaginative  part  of  his  character — his  association 
with  the  remembrances  of  childhood.  But  thou,  O  Bartlemy !  sbalt 
^*4ive  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song  ;'*  and,  in  spite  of  the  petty 
malice  of  mayors  and  aldermen,  be  immortal  whilst  Matthews  en- 
dures— and  I  hope  he  may  endure  for  ever  I  All  this,  and  much  mere 
I  had  meditated,  when  I  arrived  at  Brook  Green.  What  a  contrast  did 
it  present  the  last  time  I  was  there  !  Then  the  heavens  were  dark  and 
gloomy — the  road  thronged  with  sad  and  anxious  faces — to  pay  the  last 
mournful  tribute  to  one  whose  lot  in  this  realm  had  been  wretchedness 
and  obloquy,  and  whose  remains  were  journeying  to  their  last  reposa 
in  the  sepulchre  of  her  illustrious  ancestors.  The  mockery  of  a  pro- 
cession with  ''  maimed  rites**  came  heavily  on  through  the  wet  sand, 
giving  forth  a  sound  like  the  roaring  of  a  distant  sea.  Now — the  goldea 
Sim,  '*  with  all  his  travelling  glories  roimd  him,**  was  shedding  a  genial 
influence  on  thousands  of  happy  hearts  and  glad  fiEuses,  all  eager  in  the 
chace  of  joy.  And  surely  they  may  find  it  here,  where  so  many  hands 
are  anxious  to  administer  it,  and  where,  the  appetite  is  so  easily  ap- 
peased. 

Foreigners  always  remark  how  iiuseparable  good  eating  is  fiom  aa 
Englishmaa*s  notions  of  enjoyment  Quin  himself  would  not  have 
scorned  the  displav  of  edibles  here.  To  use  his  own  felicitous  phrase^ 
*'  there  was  plentiful  accommodation  and  great  happiness  of  provision." 
The  green  was  gemmed  with  **  hotels  and  taverns,"  fitnging  uieir  sweet 
and  tempting  odours  upon  the  air.  I  could  not  but  observe  that,  ex- 
cepting one  or  two  civil  signs,  such  as  the  Dog  and  Cat,  the  Goose  and 
Gridiron,  &c.  the  greater  part  of  them,  had  put  up  the  names  and 
effigies  of  our  great  military  heroes.  The  mobility  are  as  capricious 
as  uieir  betters ;  all  are  for 

** the  land  service. 

Forgetting  gallant  Nel&on,  Howe,  and  Jeivis." 

*  Pm^'b  Palinodia.  The  last  M«y-pole  u^oa  record  mil  that  hi  BAi^-£ur, 
which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  begged  as  a  stand  for  his  great  telescope. 
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A  vast  street  of  shops  opened  before  mOf  atufied  with  all  that  coaM 
allure  the  eye  or  provoke  the  palate.  Many  a  wistftil  look  did  I  see 
cast  in  vain  upon  the  gorgeously  gilded  gingevl»read  devices  of  strange 
amorphous  shapes — ^many  a  mouth  watering  at  pyramids  of  fnuts 
which  were  flanked  by  oceans  of  potables,  ^om  aristocratic  sherbet 
down  to  the  "  poor  creature  small  beer."  But  if  the  poison  enticed 
on  one  side,  the  antidote  was  proffered  bountifully  on  the  other. 
Here  stood  a  Quack  proclaiming  the  supernatural  virtues  of  his  com* 
poimds  to  a  gaping  lev^e,  with  a  confident  and  fluent  eloquence  which 
aome  of  my  oratorical  friends  might  despair  to  rivaL  The  coi^urov, 
too,  was  not  wanting.  The  Sieur  Boaz,  a  name  which  seems  the  par 
tronyraic  of  itinerant  magicians  (genus  irmnortak  manet\  was  mystify^ 
ing  a  crowd  with  his  cups  and  balls.  Observing  one  of  them  drop  on 
th^  ground  unintentionally,  as  I  thought,  I  placed  my  foot  on  it,  and 
ventured  to  doubt  the  success  of  his  trick.  Having  given  the  chal- 
lenge, and  rather  confident  of  his  failure,  I  accepted  his  wager  of  a 
crown,  and  lifted  up  the  cup — I  will  never  wager  again  with  a  conjuror. 
Methinks  the  loud  laugh  is  buaaing  in  my  ear  still.  The  police  ought 
to  interfere  with  these  fellows.  With  my  veneration  for  antiquity,  I 
could  not  witness  without  pleasure  a  relic  of  the  old  Morris  dtfice, 
by  six  young  and  healthy-looking  country  lads.  They  were  gaily 
decked  in  ribbands,  with  small  bells  attached  to  their  knees  and  ancles 
— one  hand  waving  a  white  handkerchief,  the  other  flourishing  a 
smooth  stick.  The  step  was  regular  and  graceful,  and,  wlien  crossing 
in  the  dance,  the  sticks  were  smartly  struck  against  each  other,  making, 
with  the  jingling  of  the  bells,  a  new,  but  not  displeasing  accord  wiSi 
the  music.     I  doubt  whether  the  most  accomplished  pupU  of  Payne— 

were  it  even  Mr.  De himself,  could  have  achieved  the  intricacy  of 

die  figure  with  more  facility  than  did  these  rude  and  sel^tutored  pea- 
sants. Here,  too,  was  "  young  Saun4er8,"  with  his  troop  of  vaulters 
and  equestrians.  Who  knows  not  **  young  Saunders"  ?  I  can  remem** 
ber  him  these  twenty  years.  Here  he  was  again  performing  his  won^ 
derfttl  evolutions,  with  a  fearlessness  and  precision  that  filled  one  with 
the  highest  notions  of  human  powers.  Next  to  a  top  **  fiddler" — which 
art  I  look  upon  as  thene  plus  ultrd  of  mortal  genius — a  skilful  rope- 
dancer  is  the  most  extraordinary  of  men.  Well  might  Johnson  coi^ 
tend,  that  no  one  could  arrive  at  high  excellence  in  this  line,  unless 
he  possessed  all  the  cardinal  virtues.  I  never  see  one  without  conced- 
ing them  all  to  him,  and  set  him  down  "  most  wisest,  virtuousest, 
discreetest,  best."  A  modem  critic,  somewhere,  places  the  famous 
Richer  above  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  I  agree  with  hkn.  Next  to 
beholding  the  display  of  art  itself  is  the  pleasure  of  studying  its  effects 
on  others.  At  my  side  stood  a  raw  un whelped  clofRi,  "  so  wild  a)Ml 
withered  in  his  attire,"  that  one  was  puzzled  to  conceive  how  auch  a 
being  could  have  been  found  within  any  calculable  distance  of  Louion. 
He  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  have  two  Ufi  Ugs,  with  a  h«ad  not 
unlike  a  pumpkin ; — from  the  moment  Saunders-^**  youn^*  Sauaderfr-*- 
began  his  caracoles^  he  stood  like  Dryden's  hero— 

With  open  cye8 

And  gaping  mouth  that  testified  surprise. 

Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  sufT, 

His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  lau^. 

Then  would  have  spoke — 
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fiut  he  seemed  jperplexed  and  toiling  to  tkink^viheiheT  the  whole 
•was^nota  work  of  magic—Ku:  whether  there, were  not  sonie  unseen  wires 
by  which  the  actor  was  .upheld  in  his  stupendous  ffigfita  between  heaven 
and  earth,  "  striking  his  lofty  head  ag^in^t  the  stars."     I  had  just  be- 
gun to  smile  at  his  stupid  wonder,  till  I  reflected,  that  my  smile  was 
the  result  of  conscious  superiority ;  and«  the  juggler's  laugh  tingling 
in  my  ears,  my  features  settled  into  the  gravity  of  a  judge.     A  little 
fiirther  on,  I  came  to  a  splendid  theatre.     It  \ya8  Richard^* t;  a  name 
fiMoiliar  with  all  the  play-goers  at  &irs.     If  frequency  of  attendance 
give  any  claim  to  favour,  my  name  ought  long  ago  to  haye  been  down 
on  the  free-list.     The  external  appearance  of  this  theatre,  for  it  would 
be  unjust  to  call  it  a  booth,  was  really  striking,  and  affiirded  an  evi- 
dence of  the  uncommon  care  and  expense  which  are  employed  amongst 
us  in  getting  up  this  kind  of  thing.     Many  large  cities  do  I  know  in 
Burope,  whose  royal  theatres  are  vastly  below,  both  in  show  and  com- 
fort, this  perambulating  playhouse.     There  is  somethinf  generous  and 
4iberal  in  the  way  these  exhibitions  are  conducted.     All  the  corps  dra- 
matique  are  paraded  in  a  spacious  portico  before  the  crowd*  in  the  cast 
and  habits  of  their  respective  characters,  to  give  us,  as  it  were,  a  taste 
of  their  art.     In  one  corner  were  Tom,  Jerry,  and  Logic,  "  the  inex- 
pressive three,"*  in  high  feather,  dividing  the  general  attention  between 
the  infinitely  knowing  "  castor  of  Logic*'  and  the  *'  bang-up  tog  of 
Tom."     It  was  declared,  however,  with  one  voice,  that  they  were  the 
**  primest  swells"  imaginable.     In  another  place  was .  a  group  of  bao- 
.ditti  awfully  ferocious  : — ^here  a  '*  black  diamond  flashing  his  ivory"  in 
•the  face  of  a  fair  Sultana;  and  there  **  a  Charley,"  with   "  all  appli- 
ances to  boot,"  whispering  in  the  ear  of  a  crowned  Queen.     Farther  on, 
two  valorous  knights,  "  clad  in  complete  steel,"  rehearsing  a  passage 
at  arms.     My  eye  was  caught  by  the  heroine,  whose  plume  was  so 
portentously  high,  that  it  seemed  farther  from  her  chin  to  the  top  of 
her  head,  than  to  the  sole  of  her  foot.     It  was  quite  pathetic  to  see  her 
totter  about  under  diis  mountain  of  feathers  ;  and  scarcely  less  so,  to 
witness  the  affliction  of  a  rival  heroine,  whose  tail  was  so  prodigiously 
exuberant,  that  her  utmost  efforts  could  scarcely  protect  it  from  the 
invasion  of  hostile  feet.     The  lover  was  apart,  solitary  and  die-qwtnf^ 
as  he  should  be,  though  no  ^eat  shakes  aflcr  all;  but  the  clown — are 
there  two  Gfimaldis  ? — a  fellow  with  trenches  from  mouth  to  ear,  and 
when  he  **  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws"  I  shrunk  back  with  in- 
voluntary apprdiension.     Nor  was  he  deficient  in  that  sort  of  bobter- 
ous  wit,  which,  in  such  situations,  and  with  tmcritical  audiences,  is  sure 
to  command  applause.     His  phrase,  to  be  sure,  savoured  a  little  of  an- 
cient Pistol,  as  he  dwelt  on  the  immense  and  supernatural  excellences  of 
his  exhibitk>ns,— challenging  the  world  to  equal  them — dealing  out  alofly 
scorn  for  the  neighbouring  rival  establishments — cutting  jokes  on  his 
brother  vagabonds,  and  sometimes  with  a  happy  audacity  on  the  audience 
itself,  and  concluding  with  summersault,  as  a  sort  of  practical  commen- 
tary on  his  discourse.     He  had  an  attendant  down  or  satellite  moving 
about  him,  little  more  however  than  a  residuary  legatee  of  the  wxa- 
sels  of  his  wit.  But  the  daintiest  p^.of  jny  friend  Richardson's  exhibi- 
tion was  the  corps  du  baUii.  If  the  artistes  were  less  scientific  than  those 
of  the  Opera,  they  were  at  least  mudi  better  looking  girls ;  and  though 
diey  wanted  the  *'  foot  of  fire,"  there  was  a  healthy  substantial  Englisb- 
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nets  about  theii*  daAdhg,  infinitely  more  germane  to  those  they  were 
called  upon  to  please,  tl^  the  most  exquisite  science  of  Bigottim  or 
Fanni  Bias.    Their  dress  reminded  me  of  ChaUchiirs  lines  : 

*'  Under  their  vestmeata— Aomethioff  short  before — 
White  buskins  laced  with  ribbanaing  they  wore  : 
It  was  a  catching  sight  to  a  young  eye. 

Passing  over  a  multitude  of  other  very  attracting  sight 
omit  the  "  Assembly  Rooms,"  one  of  which  was  attac 
^*  Hotel."  They  were  all  capacious,  and  some  of  them  v 
large  and  variegated  lustres  and  girandoles,  **  all  made  o 
ver's  brani,"as  Coleridge  has  it  —  hung  down  from  t 
scattered  a  radiance  that  outvied  the  sun  himself.  By 
was  in  bad  taste,  to  light  vp  in  the  day-time.  The  more 
of  the  dancers,  though  not  very  expert  in  gestic  lore,  hi 
of  step  which  bespoke  no  heaviness  of  heart.  They  w€ 
gay  and  buoyant  spirits  which  belong  to  those  with  whon 

only  hope  and  promise.     One  young  creature  I  remarked,  

to  be  one  of  a  higher  order  of  beings.  She  was  among  them,  but  not 
of  them«  The  glow  of  youth  and  health  was  diflused  over  her  features, 
which  recent  exercise  had  rendered  more  animated.  It  was  one  of  those 
ferms  and  faces  which  we  sometimes  meet,  and  which  command  re- 
spect at  the  same  moment  that  they  inflame  the  imagination.  She 
reminded  me  of  another  presence,  and  of  other  days,  when  mv  heart 
was  in  all  its  singleness  and  freshness.  Lovely  floweret !  though  doomed 
to  waste  thy  sweetness  upon  a  rude  and  unworthy  soil,  may'^st  thou 
bloom  ever  innocent  and  pure,  unchilled  by  any  blast  of  misery,  and 
untainted  by  any  of  those  poisonous  influences  which  always  hover 
round  youth  and  beauty ! 

Such  were  the  May-day  festivities  of  Brook  Green ;  not  celebrated 
in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  ancient  reverence,  but  with  an  earnest 
and  light-hearted  gaiety.  It  wanted,  indeed,  its  proper  emblem,  the 
may-pole ;  there  were  no  itinerant  minstrels  singing  their  *'  old  true 
tale**  of  "  Ladye  Love  and  War'* —  no  juggler  swallowing  fire  and 
smoke,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own  bowels,  and  the  astonishment 
of  beholders — ^none  of  the  descendants  of  Orson  Pinnit*  were  there, 
with  the  royal  bears — nor  were  there  a  multitude  of  those  old  observ- 
ances and  games,  which  "  have  a  spell  beyond  their  name,"  and  which 
raised  this  day  above  all  the  other  holidays  of  the  year.  I  lefl  it, 
however,  with  a  heart  something  freer  than  before,  as  the  sun  was 
going  down,  **  trailing  clouds  of  glory**  which  Italy  never  exceeded. 

X. 


*  KenUworth,  vol.  H. 
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THE    PARACLETE. 

"  Love  seldom  haunts  the  breast  where  leaming  Uea» 
And  Venus  sets,  ere  Mercury  can  rise  i** 

Said  Pope,  imitating  Chaucer.  The  little  poet,  **  no  more  for  loving  made, 
than  being  Ipved,"  should  have  been  contented  to  speak  for  himieJf. 
There  exists  no  being  upon  earth  that  stands  bo  much  in  need  of  giving 
and  receiving  affection,  as  the  man  of  letters  and  retirement ;  ik^  is 
there  one  whose  habitual  pursuits  and  thoughts  are  so  cong^iial  to  tfa«ft 
second  religion^ that  single  devotedness  towards  one  loveT^  object,  da^ 
prived  of  which  every  nobler  spirit  frets  and  eats  into  itself.  If  the 
heart  of  the  poet  did  not  contraaict  his  pen,  as  it  traced  the  sentiment, 
he  might  have  thought  on  Petrarch,  on  Abelard,  and  have  stood  con- 
futed. But  the  votaries  of  the  Muse  love  to  be  over-candid,  to  disen- 
tangle themselves,  in  a  moment  of  high  spirits,  from  their  most  seered 
feelmgs,  and  to  toss  them  up  to  ridicule  in  good-ihumoured  vengeance 
for  many  an  hour  of  pain.  And  when  Feeling  grants  her  sons  a  holi- 
day, the  truants  instantly  rebeL  They  pelt  most  mercilessly  the  sove- 
reign Fhom  they  love,  with  missiles  that  wound,  if  they  do  not  kill : 
sneers  and  jests  pour  in  overwhelming  love,  enthusiasm,  passion,  all  diat 
is  generous  and  great ;  the  vulgar  take  the  jest  for  earnest,  and  think 
the  laughers  most  flinty-hearted,  while  the  rogues  com^ess  the  very 
essence  of  feeling  in  the  same  heart's  core.  There  is  a  moral  gran- 
deur in  genius  and  passion  that  forbids,  to  its  possessors  any  thing  like 
an  esprit  de  corps,  or  party  spirit.  The  fraternity  claims  no  allegiance 
or  loyalty  as  a  body ;  and  those  little  treasons  which  its  members  in- 
dulge in,  of  now  and  then  denying  the  sincerity,  nay  at  times  the  exist- 
ence, of  that  noble  sentiment  which  constitutes  their  essence,  are  re- 
garded by  it  as  rare  amusements : — similar  to  our  late  Monarch,  wfa» 
was  said  to  enjoy  cordially  the  caricatures  in  which  he  was  himself 
represented*  We  should,  therefore,  never  estimate  strictly  the  asser- 
tions of  poets  respecting  their  own  tribe.  They  are  sad  rogues,  and 
though  zealously  attached  ta  fame,  cannot  resist,  now  and  then,  the 
temptation  of  telling  awkward  stories  of  themselves,  that  they  may  lead 
the  world  into  a  quagmire.  It  is  to  this  habit,  which  Feeling  has,  of 
playing  the  traitor  wiUi  itself,  that  Schlegel  has  assigned  the  name  of 
the  arbitrary  comic.  I  do  not  like  this  sdiolastic  system  of  labelling, 
and  had  rather  invent  a  new  term  every  time  that  the  idea  occurs,  th«i 
be  thus  fettered  in  my  vocabulary.  A  Dictionary  of  Sentiment  will 
certainly  be  the  tombstone  of  all  poetry  and  poetic  prose. 

Lady  Montague's  injurious  line,  which  is  rashly  quoted  above,  fidk 
short  of  him  who  wrote  the  epistle  of  Heloise :  and  I  cannot  help  here 
remarking,  how  fortunate  it  was  for  the  poet's  fame  that  he  happened  to 
indulge  in  this  one  poetic  burst  of  passion.  Had  he  not  written  it,  and 
consequently  had  hostile  critics  the  power  of  fastening  on  him  die 
defect  of  bang  passionless,  'tis  hard  to  say  with  what  success  his  me- 
mory might  have  weathered  the  storm.  But  as  there  is  no  impugning 
the  sensibility  of  the  heart  that  dictated  such  impassioned  verse,  this 
scrap  serves  during  the  reigning  state  of  taste,  as  a  sheet-anchor  in  the 
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road  of  poetic  fame.  It  affords  a  lively  example  of  the  errcmeoaB  opi- 
nions which  future  generations  may  form  of  genius — since  the  Epistle 
among  the  works  of  Pope  may  he  considered  as  a  mere  God>send. 

The  most  perfect  ideal  painters,  or  imaginers,  m  the  world  are 
children,  and  moreover  the  most  scrupulous.  We  are  nearer  during 
that  age  to  our  mother  nature;  our  scenic  taste  is  fresh  from  its  birth, 
and  Tdirectly  contrary  to  vulgar  opinions)  is  n^^ch  more  true  and  mudi 
less  fantastic,  than  the  conventional  taste  of  educated  man.  To  think 
upon  the  delight  with  which  I  gazed  in  childhood  on  rural  scenes,  and 
contemplated  them  again  and  again  in  my  memory, .  is  at  times  almost 
sufficient  to  make  m^  a  disciple  of  Berkeley ;  external  things  seem  to 
have  lost  their  identities,  and  are  no  longer  the  lovely  things  they  were. 
Yet  the  change  is  in  me ; — they  are  but  what  I  make  them.  The  ima- 
.  gination  can  never  reoompose  the  tint,  in  which  all  things  were  clothed 
for  it  of  old.  The  **  purpureum  lumen  juventa**  cannot  allude  to  the 
cheeks  of  youth ;  it  must  express  the  atmosphere  that  stretches  before 
its  vision.  And  this  simple,  inimitable  colouring  is  sufficient  to  illume 
the  then-real  far  above  the  ideal  of  maturity's  most  \o(iy  flight.  And 
things  also  wore  a  magnitude  that  since  has  most  inconceivably  shrunk 
away — what  a  huge  place  was  the  village  we' were  reared  in!  how  im^ 
niense  were  its  streets,  and  how  stupendous  its  steeple  I  the  fields  that 
lay  around,  and  that  were  the  scenes  of  our  daily  excursions,  how  vast, 
how  interminable  did  they  appear,  bounded  by  the  horison  of  heaven. 
We  go  and  return,  and  the  giants  have  dwindled  into  dwarfs— our  miles 
become  inches,  and  our  mountains  mole-hills — and  the  atmosphere  of 
indefinable  sentiment  that  was  wont  to  pervade  this  space  and  those 
objects  has  evaporated  like  a  mist.  We  struggle  to  replace  this  vanished 
booh — we  call  this  struggle  sentiment — we  clothe  it  in  verse,  and  call 
it  poetry.     No  marvel  if  the  world  laugh  at  our  vanity. 

Man  endeavours  to  substitute  ideality  for  the  reality  of  childhood'is 
imaginations  ;  he  composes  pictures,  the  infant  copies  them — takes  them 
from  nature.  The  first  gives  himself  credit  for  inventing  novelties, 
and  this  self-flattery  communicates  an  artificial  charm  to  imagination* 
strange  and  idle,  which  touch  not  one  chord  of  his  sympathy,  and 
appeid  not  to  one  genuine  principle  of  his  taste.  Tales  of  Araby  and 
Ind  are  misplaced  in  the  hands  of  children ;  for  them  nature  is  novelty 
enough.  Phantasms  and  gaud^  and  toys  for  man ;  the  child  alone  is 
sensible  and  simple,  if  fools  and  story-books  would  permit  him  to  re- 
main so.  But  the  mind  at  present  is  reared  after  a  mode,  the  converse 
of  that  which  has  been  found  to  suit  the  body :  the  spirits  and  strong 
meats  of  excitement  are  ministered  to  it  in  infancy,  and  it  has  to  retrace 
its  steps  to  the  milk-diet  of  simplicity  in  its  old  days. 

The  poetry  read  during  childhood,  if  it  be  a  scene,  is  instantly  em- 
bodied; if  it  be  a  sketch,  is  immediately  filled  up.  The  imagination- 
never  flags;  but  in  this,  its  activity,  there  is  little  ideal.  Real,  femtUar 
scenes,  every-day  objects  are  sources  of  illusion,  fertile  and  varied  enough, 
for  it.  It  does  not  dip  its  pencil  in  the  rainbow,  nor  choose  for  its 
canvass  the  fantastic  cloud ;  its  little  domestic  world  is  paradise  and 
fairy-land  for  its  purposes.  Yon  castle  on  the  Jieight,  the  neighbouring 
mansion,  the  hill,  the  grove,  the  stream — all  within  a  stone's  throw  of. 
the  youthful  visionary — possess  the  freshness  of  romance  for  his  unworn 
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imagination.  U  is  thus  that  the  haunts  of  our  childhood  become  peo^ 
pled  wHIi  the  personages  of  our  early  reading; 'and  thus  the  poetry 
which  we  have  first  read,  the  novels  and  fictions^  which  we  have  first 
perused,  tire  for  ev^  in  our  recollections,  identified  with  vivid  reality. 
The  arbitrary  combinations  of  fiuocy  Ynay  be  beautiful,  but  never  lasting: 
they  chase  one  anodier  through  the  mind  like  the  shadows  c^  clouds 
flitting  over  the  pkin,  or  like  die  stoties  of  Ariosto,  replacing  amd  obfr* 
terating  each  other.  But  reaHty,  in  the  mind,  is  imperishable,  and»  ub* 
fortunately  for  our  happiness,  the  only  reality  we  deign  to  count  or  to 
chensb,  is  that  which  presented  itself  to  our  youthful  eyes  in  the  fairy 
giarb  of  die  ideal.  It  is  hence  a  great  blessing  for  a  man  of  imagina- 
don  to  have  spent  his  childhood  amidst  beaudful  scenes,  for  at  that  age 
the  back-gromid,  as  well  as  the  prevailing  colour,  of  the  mind  is  unid- 
terably  established,  the  order  and  fate  of  all  its  future  associadons 
arranged,  and  the  germs,  in  fine,  of  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains  take 
irradicable  possession  of  the  soil. 

The  three  first  lines  of  Pope's  "  Eloisa  to  Abelard'*  strike  out  a 
picture  more  instantaneously  than  any  passage  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  in  BngKsh  poetry.  There  can  be  few  poetical  readers  in  whose  ear 
thenr  eonnd  does  not  dwell,  and  whose  imaginations  do  not  possess  a 
corresponding  scene.  In  my  fancy  they  formed  one  of  the  aboriginal 
setderoents,  long  even  before  developed  passions  led  me  to  sympathize 
with  the  ill-fated  lovers. 

The  outline  of  love-stories  is  in  general  exquisite,  the  glimpse  is 
fascinating.  But,  strange  to  tell,  the  Muses  both  of  History  and  Fiction 
have  conducted  themselves  most  treadierously  towards  this  first,  diis 
purest  -of  passions.  We  will  pass  over  Sappho,  and  the  themes  of  the 
ancient  poets;  but  even  in  modern  dmes,  refined  as  they  were  by 
diivalry  and  religion,  those  lovers  whose  names  have  been  sung  and 
celebrated,  and  chosen  out  for  record,  present  but  sorry  examples  of 
that  passion  which  we  worship.  Petrarch  and  Laura,  Abelard  and 
Heloise, — perhaps  there  could  not  have  been  two  stories  worse  selected, 
or  less  calculated  to  represent  die  pure  and  subliine  perfecdon  of  mo- 
dern love.  Even  if  commentators  and  scholiasts  had  not  utt^ly 
tainted  the  ideality  of  Laura,  and  vulgarized  the  name  even  beyond 
poesy's  redempdon,  with  their  Gothic  discoveries  about  ptybs^  &c.,  the 
very  pages  of  Petrarch  ofier  but  die  marks  of  a  frigid  and  conceited 
whim.  The  soanetteer  seems  to  have  worshipped'bis  mistress'  chiefly 
for  that  quality  which  Shenstone  thanked  the  stars  he  wanted — that  her 
name  was  obnoxious  to  a  pun.  The  story  of  Abelard  and  Heioise  affsn 
a  sdll  more  wretched  example  of  modem  taste:— of  all  the  tales  that 
were  ever  put  together  by  fantasdc  romancer,  it  is  certainly  the  most 
revoldng  and  the  most  ridiculous.  It  is  like  Don  Juan,  one  of  those 
traps  of  sympadiy,  that  beguile  us  with  concealed  sneer  into  genuine 
emotion,  and  then  turn  us  out  most  impolitely  with  a  broad  and  avowed 
grin.  In  truth  the  circumstances  and  fate  of  these  far-famed  lovers 
present  so  broad  a  mask  for  ridicule,  that  one  cannot  help  being  amased 
at  the  preposterous  choice  of  Voltaire,  who  founded  his  indecent 
ribaldry  on  the  pure  heroism  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  when  he  might 
have  fbund  in  the  lives  of  those  canonized  lovers  so  ferdle  a  theme  for 
his  powers  of  burlesque.     Thence,  indeed,  he  might  have  dealt  hearty 
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blows  on  the  monkish  religion  he  hated,  and  mi^t  also  have  made 
himself  sufficiently  merry  with  impassioned  sentiment.* 

The  lovers,  however,  cannot  he  considered  as  answerable  for  those 
mishaps  in  their  story,  wh^b  unfortunately  render  it  so  anti-romantic, 
and  which  are  much  more  calculated  to  excite  our  risibility  than  our 
interest  Their  names  havQ  become  ideal,  and  it  is  an  ill-applied  re- 
search, that  would  discover  the  actual,  unadorned  causes  of  their 
poetical  complaints.  Were  I,  with  Mr.  Berington,  to  enter  into  their 
history,  and  discuss  their  merits  and  demerits — ^inquire  into  the  sources 
of  their  sorrow  and  celebrity,  I  am  afraid  we  should  find  them  no  better 
and  no  more  heroic  than  they  ought  to  be.  Abelard  might  appear  the 
vain,  petulant,  selfish  pedant,  who  deserved  the  punishment  he  under<^ 
went ;  and  Heloise,  a  nun,  who,  over  and  above  the  crying  sin  of 
blitrism^  wrote  Latin  epistles  not  very  capable  of  a  modest  translation. 
But  let  such  a  learned  discussion  rest  in  the  inchoate  shape  of  a 
"  mtn/  be."  Like  Mercury,  my  assumed  office  only  respects  the  shades  ; 
and  if  that  gossip,  tradition,  has  purified  one  name  or  two,  among  the 
thousands  she  has  vilified,  let  us  take  them  at  her  hands  as  we  find 
them,  nor  be  so  rigidly  attached  to  truth,  as  to  restore  and  refiresh  the 
blemishes  tliat  time  has  removed.  Therefore,  lovers  of  the  Paraclete, 
closed  'be  the  old  volume  of  your  history,^— we  will  suppose  you,  the 
warmest,  the  purest,  the  noblest,  and  most  disinterested  pair,  that 
ever  sacrificed  to  the  blind  god — Abelard  shall  be  the  preux  ckevttHer 
of  scholarship  and  love,  and  Heloise  the  ideal  of  that  most  rare  and 
most  lovely  of  beings,  in  whom  learning  and  genius  are  united; with- 
the  tenclemess  and  boundless  passion  of  a  female  heart. 

Thus  leaving  thehr  lives  to  their  proper  domicile-^-omr  imagination, 
let  us  trace  the  history  of  their  ashes.  Abelard  died  in  114S,  at  the 
priory  of  St.  Marcel,  near  Chalons-sur-Soane,  whither  he  had  retired 
from  Cluni,  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  his  health.  He  was  buvied  first 
at  St.  Marcel,  but  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Heloise,  diea' abbess  of 
the  Paraclete,  the  body  was  taken  up  privately  by  night,  (to  avoid  the 
opposition  of  the  monks)  and  conveyed  to  the  Paraclete.  There  Heloise 
buried  the  remains  of  her  husband  in  a  chapel,  whidi  lie  had  hireseif 
constructed,  called  Petit  Moustier.  She  survived  him  for  the  qpace  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  was  laid  by  his  side,  according  to  her  dying 
wish.  We  need  not  copy  the  inscription  in  barbarous  Latin,  that  - 
graced  this  her  first  monument.  In  1497  the  ashes  of  the  lovers  were 
taken  up  and  buried  separately  in  the  great  diurch  of  the  abbey ;  till 
in  1630,  the  abbess  Marie  de  la  RochefiMieauk  earned  these  to  be 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  chapel  of  the  Trinity.'  In  1 766,  a  monument 
was  erected  over  them,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  which  is  ^ 
still  Tisible  on  the  tgrob  pewly  erected  in  the  cemetery  of  Pene  ba. 
Chaise ;— * 

Hie 
Sob  eodem  marmore  jaeent, 

Hiijus  monasterii  ,     , 

Conditor,  Petrus  Abaelardus, 
£t   Abbaiissa   prima,   Heloissa, 

■     /     .         .  ■    ,  ■  .,  ■  -  ■  ■         '  - 

*  It  was  in  this  liffht  that  Baylc  viewed  the  story  of  Abelard  and  Hek^se,  and  he 
treated  it  accordingly. 
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OUm  studuSy  ioffeoio,  amore,  iiifkusiis  nuptiis 

C^  {MBoiteiitiliy 

Nunc  aeterni,  quod  speramus,  felicitate 

Conjunct!. 

Petras  Abaelardus  obiit  xx  prima  Apiilis  m.c.xlii. 

Heloissa,  XVII  Mail  m.c.lxiii. 

Curis  Carohe  de  Roucy  PaTacleti  abbatissae. 

MJ>.CC.LXXIX. 

Two  years  after  this  was  erected,  the  Paraclete  wag  visited  by  an 
English  traveller,  a  letter  from  whom  on  the  subiect  is  preserved  in 
the  Annual  Register  for  1768.  The  old  abbess  told  him  that  no  Eng- 
lish person  had  visited  the  abbey  as  long  as  she  could  remember.  It 
is  remarkable  that  she  herself  was  an  Englishwoman,  and  that  the 
prior  of  St.  Marcel  was  Irish.* 

When  all  the  convents  were  destroyed  in  1792,  the  inhabitants  of 
Nogent-sur-Seine  transported  the  remains  of  Abelard  and  Heloiae  to  the 
vanlts  of  their  own  church.  From  thence  they  were  brought  by  order 
of  the  government  to  Paris  in  the  year  1800,  and  placed  in  the  Moseupi 
of  French  monuments,  Rve  des  Fetits  Augustins,  in  a  neat  sepulchral 
canopy  or  chapel,  built  by  M.  Lenoir  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete. 
Previous  to  their  being  here  deposited,  the  remains  were  evamined, 
and  the  unromantic  proch-xerhal  details  the  several  bones  that  had  as 
yet  escaped  dissolution.!  The  establishment  of  a  Succursal  Momt  de 
FiMy  or  pawnbroker's  office,  adjoining  the  Museum,  again  disturbed 
the  ashes  of  the  lovers  in  1814.  In  1817  the  Museum  itself  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  coffins,  &c.  were  removed  to  Pere  La  Chaise,  wbefe 
the  sepulchral  chapel  was  re-erected  ;  and  here,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  die 
bones  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  have  found  at  length  an  undisturbed 
sanctuary. 

The  sepulchral  chapel,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  those  filmed  remains 
rest,  does  little  honour  to  M.  Lenoir.  The  tomb  itself  is  the  same  as 
of  old,  but  the  reclining  figures  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  have  be«n 
evidently  plastered  up  and  repaired.  The  chapel  or  canopy,  that 
rises  tibove,  is  not  many  feet  high,  wretchedly  slated,  and  surmounted 
with  arabesque  pinnacles  of  wood.  The  only  thought  of  reverence  in- 
spired by  it,  is  owing  to  its  being  partially  constructed  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Paraclete.  And  the  monument  altogether  is  worthy  of  the  natioB» 
that  has  left  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  to  crumble  in  deal  boxes,  hoDoored^ 
nevertheless,  in  burlesque  ostentation,  with  the  title  of  sarcophagi. 


*  **  Before  dfauMf,"  writes  this  traveller,  "  St.  Romain  walked  witk  me 
tke  demesne,    Mr.  Po^m  deeciiptlon  it  ideal,  and,  to  poetical  minds,  easQy  < 
reyed,  bat  1  saw  neither  rocks .  nor  pines.    Nor  was  it  a  kind  of  groand,  whidi 
ever  seemed  to  encourage  such  olijectB ;  on  the  eontrarf  it  was  in  a  raky**  dbc 

*'  The  snperstructure  of  the  Paraclete  is  not  the  same  as  we  can  imagine  tkm  I9th 
centwy  to  have  produced ;  but  the  vaulted  part,  as  the  arches  are  all  pointed,  may 
moat  likely  be  such.  Adjoining  is  a  low  building,  now  inhabited  bv  a  miller, 
which  has  some  marks  of  real  antiquity ;  and  Bl.  Romain  concurred  wiUi  me  in  tbe 
sentiment.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  public  hsU  where  AMard  might  have  given 
his  lectures :  for  in  the  wall,  on  each  side,  are  small  apertures,  so  borixontnl,  diat 
they  have  strong  appearances  of  benches,  which  never  riteUMfefttrically  in  their  bvild- 
ings  abroad.*' 

t  There  were,  the  "  femur  et  tibia,  les  c6tes,  les  vert^bres,  et  one  grande  por- 
tion du  crane  et  de  la  machoire  infirieure*'  of  poor  Abdard.  Of  HdolBe,  tbere 
were,  «  une  t^  comply,  la  mJUOioire  inf^eure  en  deux  parties,  les  c 
cuisiea,  dea  bras,  et  des  jambes,  conserve  dans  leur  entier." 
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The  great  inscripdoii  may  be  worth  preserving,  as  it  is  at  present 
very  illegible,  and  it  seems  to  be  intended  to  erase  that  part  of  it  vehich 
alludes  to  Abclard's  having  formed  three  figures  from  one  block  of 
marble,  to  represent  the  Trinity.  . 

''  Pierre  Aboard,  fondateur  de  cetie  abbaye,  vivait  dans  le  donzi^me  si^le ; 
il  se  distingua  par  son  savoir  et  la  raret^  de  son  m^te ;  cependant  il  publia 
^  un  trait^  de  la  Trinity  ^ui  fut  coodamn^  par  un  conoile  teuu  ^  Sotssont,  en 
1 120.  II  se  r^tracta  aussu6t  avec  une  soumissionpfi^Mte;  et»  pour  t^moigner 
qu'il  n'avait  eu  que  des  sentiments  ortbodoxes,  il  fit  faire  de  cette  pierre  ces 
trois  figures  aui  reprdsentent  l«s  tKMS  personnes  divines  dans  one  nature,  apr^ 
avoir  consacre  cette  ^lisc  au  Saint  £$prit»  .^u'il  aomma  Paradler,  par  rapport 
aux  consolations  qu'il  avait  go6t^  pendant  la  retrail^  qu*il  fit  en  ce  lieu.  11 
avait  ^pous^  Hdloise,  qui  en  fiit  la  premiere  abbesse.  L'amoar  qui  avait  nni 
leur  esprit  pendant  leur  vie,  et  oui  se  conserva  pendant  knr  absence  par  les 
lettres  les  plus  tendres  et  les  plus  spirituelles,  a  r^oni  lenrs  corps  dans  ce 
tombeau.  II  mourut  le  21  Avril  1143,  ^  de  soixahte-trois  Sns,  apr^  avoir 
donn^Tun  et  I'autre  des  mavques  d'une  vie  chr^tienne.etspiritoelle. 

"  Par  tr^haute  et  trb-puissaute  dame  Catherine  de  la  Rochefoucault, 
abbesse,  le  3  Juin,   1701." 

Abelard,  like  Rousseau,  is  one  of  those,  whose  fi^ne,  during  their 
lives  •  as  tvell  as  ader,  is  chiefly  personal.     Even  his  literary  reputa- 
tion was  necessarily  of  that  kind,  since  the  fashion  of  the  age  was  not 
so  much  to  write  volumes,  as  to  argue  in  public,  read  lectures,  and 
support  theses.     As  a  scholastic  philosopher,  his  name  is    perhaps 
the  most  eminent  in  those  dark  ages,  and  it  is  singular,  that  this  man 
of  passion  and  genius,  whose  name  has  been  handeid  down  ^s  the  hero 
of  love  and  sentiment,  should  have  been  the  great  and  triumphant 
enemy  of  the  philosophy  most  akin  to  those  feelings*     It  was  owing 
chiefly  to  him,  that  the  writings  of  Aristotle  obtaitied.  thai  reverence 
and  worship,  till  then  bestowed,  on.  them^i 
The  change  was  but-  frotn  one  scheme  of  n< 
are  astonished  to  find  that  w^ich  is  the  antn 
timent,  preferred  by  Abelard  to  the  sublime  i 
mists.     From  his  choice  of  tenets  we  should 
he  was  not  much  elevat^  above  a  sensual 
up  to  him  a  similar  reproach  in  oi^e  of  her  le 

his  superior  in  every  respect,  and  if  they  are;  to  be' looked  upon  as 
samples  of  th&sexas,  the.lor^  of  the  creation  are  bumbled  far  beneath 
the  lovely  beings  whom  they  designate  as  slaves:  Not  only  in  disin- 
terestedness, in  passion,  in  pure  and  exalted  afiection,  is.  HeSoise  pre- 
eminent, but  even  in  genius,  iii  the  art  of  composition,  the  iamed  phi- 
losopher whom  she  Jo.ved».is  vastly  inferior  to  her.  Theietters  of 
Heloise  are  nobly  eloquent,  a^d  eiven  when  they  tieat  of  learned  sub- 
jects, have  none  of  tlmt  contemptible  affectation  and  puerility,  which 
fills  those  of  Abelard.  She  accuses  him  in  the  warmth  of  affectionate 
reproach,  and  he  in  answer  divide  into  his  firstly,  his  secondly,  and 
thirdly,  some  poor  and  cold-blooded  arguments  in  reply  to  her  glow- 
ing and  pathetic  letters.  But  I  must  respect  my  former  resolution, 
nor  unromance  the  ideal  outline  of  their  story  by  the  obtrusion  of  im- 
pertinent truth.  R. 


Steffi 
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NO.  Ill.-^VEKICE. 
Thou  cloudless  Mooa,  wkose  trembUog  liglit  appear* 
Like  the  faint  imaffe  of  departed  years. 
Mournful  but  lovdy ;  now  in  distance  spread 
OVr  dim  uncertain  hmns,  now  nearer  shed 
In  gems  of  sparkling  lustre,  O  be  thou 
With  starry  cinotnre  and  unclouded  brow 
My  guide  and  guardian ;  by  the  inountain-side, 
.  Thrmigh  the  wiki  forest,  o^er  the  heaTing  tide. 
Pour  ail  the  softness  of  thy  liquid  ray. 
And  shine  serene  as  ckildhooa^s  purest  day. 
For,  looking  on  thine  orb,  again  I  seem 
To  taste  the  freshness  of  life's  early  stream, 
I  view  again  those  visions  whence  1  drew 
The  dreams  of  hope,  and  all  its  ioys  renew. 
Mild  eye  of  Heaven,  still  does  thy  radiance  deep 
O'er  evth  and  air,  and  o'er  the  unruffled  deep. 
The  same  as  when  I  watch'd  thy  path  with  gase 
Of  infieint  wonder,  in  thy  silvery  rays 
Reading  my  wayward  fancies ;  but,  alas  1 
Time's  enawing  cares,  those  mental  clouds  which  pass« 
Shade  oeep'ning  shade,  o'er  manhood's  breast,  have  changed 
The  mind  that  woos  thee ;  thoughts  which  soaring  ranged 
On  thy  bright  sphere  into  the  heavens  are  now 
Seen  but  as  memory's  ima«,  and  the  brow 
Which  then  was  calm  as  tnine  aethereal  light. 
Is  overcast  with  melancholy  night 
Of  earthly  passions.     Orb  of  peace,  once  more 
My  virtuous  joys,  my  soothing  hopes  restore, 
Suodue  each  grosser  wish,  and  leave  me  firee 
As  in  the  hour  when  first  I  gazed  on  thee. 

'Twas  thus  1  mused,  as  mm  Italia's  shore 
The  dark  prow  sprang  beneath  the  bending  oar. 
And  Venice  rose  before  me  in  her  pride-— 
The  moon's  last  rays  were  quivering  on  the  tide. 
The  stars  were  shooting  in  the  heavens,  the  sigh 
Of  distant  winds  re-echoed  in  the  sky. 
And  night  in  virgin  beauty  shone  serene. 
So  shouldst  thou.  Ocean's  fairest  Isle,  be  seen. 
Not  mid  the  fervour  of  meridian  day. 
When  floods  of  gorgeous  splendour  round  thee  piay» 
But  in  the  soft  repose,  the  milder  light 
Which  streams  from  earth's  attendant  satellite  : 
Then  spire  and  dome  more  ample  rise,  and  thiow 
A  deeper  shadow  on  the  vale  below ; 
Then  those  pale  argent  rays  that  slanting  fall 
On  arch  and  pinnacle  and  turret^wall. 
From  point  to  point  in  level  lustre  stray. 
And  on  the  edge  of  darkness  fade  away. 
All  is  the  night's — ^how  broad  the  chasten'd  glare 
Floats  round  each  mass  and  melts  it  into  air  1 
How  the  grey  hues  on  mould'rin^  turreU  lie. 
And  blend  their  forms  of  aether  with  the  sky. 
Till  every  trace  of  earthly  semblance  die. 
And  spirits  of  celesdal  image  seem 
To  sail  around  them  on  the  hinar  beam. 
Choosing  her  wave-worn  palaces  and  towers 
Wherein  to  revel  through  the  midnight  hours. 
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Till  uijom  returns,,  and  to  the  sons  of  pain  -   > 

Restores  the  hitter  load  qF  life  again. 

O  fair  and  beauteous  to  the  eye,  within 
Corrupt  amd  foul  and  tainted  o*er  with  sin, 
Which  ages  have  engender'd !     I  will  weep 
Not  thy  past  glories ;  let  thy  children  keep 
Their  records  to  ^ace  the  bitter  shame 
Of  crime  that  darkens,  Venice,  round  thy  name. 
1  mourn  that  thou  hast  ever  been  ;  the  wave 
Which  Freedom  to  thy  suppliant  fathers  gave 
Long  since  should  have  o'erwhelm'd  thee,  ere  the  blood 
Of  one  poor  slave  had  flow'd  to  stain  its  flood  ; 
Ere  thou  hadst  thrown  thy  mounds  upon  its  tide, 
And  curb'd  the  heavings  of  its  free-bom  pride. 
Till  round  thee  it  compressM  its  stagnant  pool 
In  fetid  stilhiess  like  tny  tyrant-rule. 
No  conouer'd  nation  then  had  cursed  the  hour 
Which  doom'd  their  children  to  thy  lawless  power ; 
Lonely  in  woe  ittill  Athens  would  have  viewed 
Her  trophied  marbles  guard  her  solitude ; 
Still  in  ner  silent  port  she  might  have  seen 
The  couching  lion  *  ^lare  wiui  angry  mien 
On  Salamis,  as  list'nmg  to  the  dirge 
Of  heroes,  swelling  slowly  o'er  the  surge. 
She  had  not  then  bewail'd  that  Christians  dared 
To  seize  those  relics  which  the  Moslem  spared, 
Nor  'mid  the  ruins  of  Minerva's  &ne  * 
Felt  all  the  wounds  of  ages  bleed  again. 

But  vain  my  meditations :  'tis  the  hour 
When  Pleasure  woos  her  votaries  to  her  bower. 
And  Venice  views  her  dark-hair'd  daughters  ^ide 
Like  sea-nymphs  on  the  night-o'ershaaow*d  tide. 
Now  softly-struck  guitars  sound  silvery  sweet. 
And  lovers  sighs  on  midnight  breezes  meet. 
Now  flit  the  gondolas ;  from  prow  to  stem 
The  gorgeous  banners  wave,  the  torches  buraf  $ 
Through  noiseless  streets,  where  footstep  never  fell 
On  maiden's  ear  her  lover's  watch  to  tell. 
They  move  ;  a  rippling  lustre  marks  their  way. 
And  lights  before  their  forrow'd  pathway  play, 
Streammg  from  palaces  where  masque  ana  ball 
Unto  the  throned  saloon  the  triflers  caU, 
Those  listless  flu^terers  of  Obion's  hour. 
Who  fly  in  Folly's  chase  from  flower  to  flower. 
Whose  task  it  is  life's  dulness  to  beguile. 
To  gaze,  to  yawn,  to  saunter,  and  to  smile. 
Whose  only  hope  is  to  escape  from  thought. 
Whose  sole  amoition  to  remain  untaught. 
Save  in  that  lore  which  every  fool  can  teach. 
The  flimsy  nothing,  wrapp'd  in  flippant  speech ; 
Who  with  the  lines  of  an  unmeaning  fece 
Twisted  into  the  angles  of  grinaace. 
In  rival  contest  of  distortion  vie. 
And  mould  their  hideousness  for  beauty's  eye. 
Here  let  diem  loiter  whilst  their  country  groans. 
Here  let  them  prate  of  pleasure,  whilst  the  moans 

*  AUod'mg  to  the  figure  of  a  Hon  which  adorned  the  Ph«os  and  was' carried  off 
by  the  Venetians ;  and  to  the  destrqction  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  wh0n  they  be- 
I  the  city. 
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Of  tortured  man,  from  caverns  foul  aod  dank« 
Join  with  the  ringing  bolt  and  fetter's  clank. 
Insensate  !  here  your  nightly  vigils  keep  ; 
I  turn  to  him  who  on^r  wakes  to  weep. 

Within  the  lowest  dungeon's  darkest  shade* 
Upon  a  rushy  mattress  squalid  lakl. 
Where  slimcsengcnder'd  reptiles  slowly  crawl. 
And  the  thick  damps  hang  dotted  on  the  wall. 
His  manly  limbs  to  shreds  of  sinew  shrunk. 
His  hollow  eye  within  its  socket  sunk. 
Behold  the  captive — he  for  twenty  years 
Has  bathed  that  dungjeon's  pavement  with  his  tears, 
Tom  from  the  world  in  manhood's  early  prime. 
Unseen »  unknown  the  accuser  and  the  crmie ; 
Doom'd  in  this  charnel-house  to  draw  his  breath. 
And  hour  hy  hour  to  feel  a  livina;  death,      ^ 
When  rush  in  visions  on  his  maad'nlng  brain 
Those  forms  of  love  he  ne'er  must  see  again. 
Wife,  children,  all  that  made  him  fed  )X  blias 
To  live,  the  infant  grasp,  the  matron  kiss 
Still  fresh  in  memory  on  his  lips,  still  press'd 
With  aching  recollection  to  his  breast. 
Long  did  he  hope,  and  when  the  door  unbarr'd 
Upon  its  rusty  hinges  hoarsely  jarr'd. 
He  sprane  with  trembling  eagerness  to  dribk 
The  flood  of  day,  that  quiverd  round  the  brink 
Of  his  lone  vault;  and  turn'd  his  upward  eye 
To  catch  once  more  the  beam  of  libertyi 
And  clasp'd  his  supplicating  hands  to  know 
If  vengeance  yet  were  sated  with  his  woe. 
In  vain — the  mournful  day  succeeded  day. 
Sad  years  of  bitter  anpiish  roll'd  away. 
Till  all  that  hijgh  disdain  and  geperous  pride  ^   . 
That  sted'd  his  breast  to  bear,  within  nim  died. 
He  hoped,  he  fear*d  no  more  ;  the  joyous  past„ 
Love,  friendship,  peace,  were  all  efec'd  at  last, 
SearM  from  his  blighted  bosom  \ — now  to  scrawl 
Unmeaning  lines  upon  his  prison-wall,'  .  , 
To  play  with  straws,  or  trace  the  spider's  tnread 
Hanging  its  long  festoons  around  his  bed. 
Or  o'er  Tiis  brows  his  tattei^d  rpbe  to  bi^,  , 
Betray  the  wanderings  of  a  ruin'd  mind ; 
And  that  sad  smile  which  furrows  his  pale^  chedf , 
Is  the'heart's  last  faint  effort  ere  it  break. 

And  dost  thou  boast,  amidst  such  vvoes'  as'  these. 
Thy  painted  hall^^  thy  gorgeous  palaces^ 
Tyrannic  Venice  i    Can  alt  these  atone 
For  this  one  guiltless  captive's  secret  groan-^ 
For  the  lon^  pangs  of  nim,  who,  born,  as  free ' , 
As  moiintam-air^  was  spum'd  to  dust  by  th^ ! 
I  mourn  thee  not  tn  thy  misfortuhe^s  hou^  \ 
No— perish,  I  cxdaim,  insatiate  l*ow*r  !* 
Perish  all  those  who  at  the  bloody  shrine  , 
Of  mad  ambition  offef'd  crimes  like  t!hine;' 
Who  strain'd  each  thought  to  cbnquef  apd, oppress. 
But  left  Undone  the  nobler  task,  to  bless ;' 
Strove  not  the  applause  of  virtuous  minds  to^aio. 
And  in  the  hearts  of  grateful  thousand  reign. 
But  fellow-man  like  herds  of  cattle  sold. 
And  barter'd  sacred  liberty  for  gold. 
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Proud  city  J  I  will  read  the  lesson  here, 

Whioh  speaks  lo  a^s  :  on  thy  massive  pier, 

Where  met  the  nattons  of  the  world  and  spread 

Its  wedth  into  thy  bosom,  the  lone  tread 

Sounds  fearfully ;  within  thy  port  the  feed 

Clusters  unstirr'd,  and  round  thy  keels  the  weed 

Shelters  the  gnawing  worm;  because  thy  sway 

Taught  calumny  to  whisper  life  away. 

On  every  thought  of  cruelty  refined, 

And  with  the  keenest  tortures  rack'd  the  mind 

(That  heavenly  particle  which  man  defies 

And  soars  exulting  whilst  the  body  dies). 

Lent  to  suspicion's  breath  the  ready  ear. 

And  shew'd  thy  slaves  the  danger  e'en  to  •  fear> 

When  looks  and  sighs  were  summon^  forth  to  plead 

'Gainst  bloodless  hands,  the  foul  Tmputed  deed. 

Hadst  thou  not  thus  each  generous  wish  suppressed, 

Hadst  thou  from  the  oppressor  snatch'd  the  oppressed. 

This  storm  of  desolation  would  have  passM 

Thy  children  would  have  rallied  to  the  last. 

And  thou  wouldst  still  have  shone  the  Ocean's  gem. 

Firm  'mid  thy  subject  isles,  unchanged,  unmoved  like  them. 

Whilst  other  celebrated  cities  derive  in  part  thw  interest  from  their 
ciyil  and  military  history,  Venice  is  attractive  chiefly  by  her  local  pe- 
culiarities. A  rorouitic  feeling  is  awakened  at  the  sight  of  her,  which 
may  be  attributed  more  to  the  singularity  of  her  situation  than  to  the 
genius  or  achievements  of  her  natives.  Her  magnificent  edifices  rest 
upon  the  waves,  and  are  approached  only  along  the  silent  bosom  of 
the  waters.  Even  the  busy  operations  of  commerce  were  performed 
in  her  streets  with  comparative  tranquillity.  She  receired  the  treasurer 
of  the  East  upon  her  quays  and  in  her  warehouses,  not  with  the  tumul- 
tuous crash  of  overloaded  wains  and  sledges,  but  from  the  peacefUl  ' 
felucca,  which  having  deposited  its  burthen,  spread  again  its  canrass  to 
the  breeze  and  sailed  in  search  of  richer  offerings  to  the  pride  of  its 
sea-wreathed  mistress.  When  we  recline  in  our  gondolas  and  impelled 
by  an  invisible  hand  glide  along  her  broad  canals—- when  at  every  turn 
we  perceive  new  objects  of  architectural  splendour  rising  before  us  in 
rapid  succession,  palaces  receding  beyond  palaces,  domes  clustering 
behind  domes,  the  long  perspective  of  arcades,  the  broad  expanse  of 
piazzas,  the  tapering  points  of  towers  and  pinnacles — when  we  survey 
all  these  reflecting  their  fa9ades  in  the  watery  mirror  beneath  them, 
which,  far  from  seeming  to  supply  the  place  of  a  foundation,  continues 
their  images  to  another  heaven  and  another  sky,  the  whole  appears 
like  a  magnificent  pageant  with  the  immateriality  of  which  the  sea  and 
the  air  mmgle,  but  to  which  the  earth  affords  no  support.  This  un- 
substantial character  of  Venice  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  her  political  power.  It  seems  as  if  a  breath  could 
at  any  time  have  annihilated,  and  yet  it  required  the  lapsei  of  i^fet  to 
shake  and  to  subvert  the  fabric  of  l^r  empire.  Mistress  in  the  days  of 
her  greatness  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  she  fixed 
the  seat  of  her  power,  not  on  the  land  which  she  possessed,  but  on  the 
waters  which  flowed  .by  her.  She  grasped  with  insatiaMo  ambition 
distant  possessions,  and  contended  with  mighty  empires,  but  still  her 

*  From  Tacitus— id  ipsum  paventes  quod  timoissent. 
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existence  was  on  the  wares ;  her  ships  conveyed  lo  her  port  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Eastern  world,  or  bore  the  sound  of  her  vengeance  to  re- 
mote countries,  whilst  she,  unprotected  by  bulwarks,  unconfined  by 
ramparts,  and  defended  only  by  the  singukrity  of  her  situation  and 
the  terror  of  her  name,  seemed  to  exist  as  much  at  least  in  imagination 
as  in  reality.  The  extent  and  greatness  of  her  power  appeared  to  her 
opponents  as  undefined  ais  the  walls  of  her  capitd.  A  shadowy  uncer- 
tainty overspread  her  actions  as  well  as  her  habitations.  She  was  felt 
before  she  was  seen.  She  was  present  every  where,  and  as  occasion 
required  could  condense  to  a  point,  or  expand  to  a  long  line  of  attack,, 
the  numerous  population  whicn  she  commanded.  The  genius  of  her 
government  partook  of  this  secresy  and  indistinctness.  Its  designs 
were  conceived  in  darkness,  and  its  mandates  issued  in  silence :  there 
was  no  preparatory  notice  by  debate  and  discussion,  no  attempt  to 
ascertain  thi  state  of  popular  feeling  by  hints  and  surmises;  the  de- 
cree and  the  execution  were  simultaneous,  the  flash  was  seen  and  the. 
bolt  felt  at  the  same  instant.  Obscurity  is  a  source  of  power  as  well 
as  of  sublimity,  and  the  long  existence  of  the  Venetian  government 
ma^,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  in  part  to  that  cause.  Of  the  wisdom  of 
its  institutions,  on  which  it  was,  during  so  long  a  period,  the  fashion  for 
political  writers  to  descant,  we  may  now  be  allowed  to  entertain  con- 
siderable doubts.  If  to  sacrifice  individual  rights  to  public  security — if 
to  consolidate  into  a  morbid  mass  of  suspicion,  treachery,  and  fear,  the 
mental  energies  of  the  people — if  to  sufle  Nature's  most  honourable 
fbelings  at  their  birth,  and  form  the  infant  reason  by  artificial  compres- 
sion, to  that  passive  character  which  assent^  when  it  ^ould  inquire, 
and  complies  when  it  should  object — ^if  to  call  off,  by  the  open  sanction 
of  unbounded  profligacy,  the  observer's  attention  from  the  crimes  of 
the  state,  to  the  vices  of  the  citizen,  and  thus,  under  the  mask  of  pri- 
vate lioentiousdes^  to  advance  with  security  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
m6st  atrocious  actions,  be  wisdom,  Venice  may  claim  and  enjoy  the  re- 
putation of  political  sagacity.  The  reward,  however,  of  such  sagacity 
has  been  the  fate  which  Venice  has  experienced.  She  fell  widi  igno- 
miny, as  she  existed  by  oppression.  The  objects  of  her  ambition  were 
wealdi  and  power  :  these  she  possessed,  and  these  have  passed  away ; 
nor  will  the  M\ue  of  Italy,  whom  ^e  despised  in  her  prosperity,  and 
who  could  alone  have  ensured  her  immortality,  now  awaken  along  the 
waters  which  receive  into  their  stagnant  depths  the  falling  fra^ents 
of  her  ruined  halls  and  palaces,  one  strain  to  celebrate  her  former 
grandeur,  or  bewail  her  present  desolation.  H« 
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Star  that  bnngcst  home  the  bee.  Whilst  far-off  lowing  henU  are  heaid. 

And  setest  the  weary  labourer  free!         And  songs,  when  toil  i«  done. 

If  a»y  star  shed  peace,  'tis  thou.  From  couagcs  whose  smoke  ymtirrM 

That  scnd'st  it  from  above,  •  CuHs  yellow  b  the  sun. 

AppeaHng  when  Heaven's  breath  and  star  of  Ws  soft  interviews. 

Are  sweet  as  hei^  we  love.  j^rtedjovers  on  thee  muse  j    ■ 

^  .^    ,        .        .  Their  rcmembraroer  m  Heav'n, 

Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies.  Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art, 

WhiUt  the  landscape's  odours  rise.       Too  delicious  to  be  riven 

By  jeibsenc<;  from  the  heart 
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LETTERS   ON   ENGLAND. 
XBTTK&  XII. 

London,' Oct.  U,  Ul7. 

The  most  remarkable  public  buildings  in  London  are  cert^iidy  the 
Royal  Palaces.  Nothing  can  give  one  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  com- 
paratively little  respect  in  which  kings  are  held  in  this  countir^  than 
the  external  aspect  of  their  residences.  And  they  shew,  also,  the  state 
of  total  barbarism  in  which  the  arts  remained  in  England,  at  a  period 
when  they  had  reached  the  highest  state  of  perfection  that  they  have 
hitherto  arrived  at  in  other  countries,  her  immediate  neighbours. 

The  best  and  handsomest  of  the  town  palaces  is  Buckingham-House; 
and  this  would  hardly  serve  for  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  private  gen- 
tleman in  France.  Think  of  the  monarch  of  a  great  nation  having  for 
bis  town  palace  a  brick  house  two  stories  high,  with  four  pilasters  stuck 
on  the  front  of  it,  and  nine  windows  on  a  floor !  Yet  such  is  Bucking- 
ham-house, situated  in  one  of  the  parks.  To  be  sure  it  was  not  in- 
tended for  a  royal  palace ;  but  was  built  by  a  nobleman,  tl^e  Duke  of 
Buckingham.     But  this,  you  will  think,  does  not  mend  the  matter. 

There  are  two  other  palaces,  which  are  of  brick  also.  They  are  even 
inferior  to  the  one  I  have  described ;  and  are  remarkable  only  for  that 
perverse  skill  which  coidd  contrive  to  put  together  such  a  mass  of  ma- 
terials, without  by  any  accident,  or  in  any  particular,  making  aa  ap- 
]proach  to  either  grandeur  or  beauty. 

Cariton-House,  the  present  town  residence  of  the  Regent,  but  which 
vns  erected  expressly  for  him  as  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  is.  in 
nach  better  style.  It  is  built  of  stone ;  and  though  extremely  small, 
is  tn  very  good  taste.  It  has  a  highly  ornamented  Corinthian  portico* 
which,  combining,  and  yet  contrasting,  with  the  simple  st^le  of  the 
wings  of  the  building,  gives  an  elegant  and  somewhat  classical  ^ir  to. 
t^e  whole.  The  small  court-yard  before  the  house  is  entered  by  two 
handsome  Ionic  gateways,  which,  had  they  been  connected  together 
by  a  low  screen,  surmounted  by  an  appropriate  iron  railing,  should 
have  rendered  the  effect  of  the  whole  building  elegant  and  complete. 
Btit  in  this  country  they  contrive,  in  matters  of  taste,  to  spoil  every 
diing.  They  have  done  so  in  this  instance  most  efiectuaUy,  by  con- 
necting the  gateways  to  each  other  by  a  high  screen  surmounted  by 
couples  of  loiiic  columns,  reaching  to  the  same  height  as  th^  gateways 
themselves,  wliich  is  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  whole  building. 
The  effect  of  this  is  totally  bad ;  for  the  columns  have  nothing  to  sup- 
port but  themselves ;  and  from  the  novel  predicament  in  which  they 
are  placed,  they  are  not  able  to  do  even  that  with  anything  like  grace 
or  dignity. 

There  are  two  other  palaces  about  four  leagues  from  London,  and 
one  about  seven,     lliese  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

Next  to  the  palaces,  I  have  inquired  for  the  public  offices  of  the 
Government;  but  I  And  most  of  them  are  built  in  such  a  strange  and. 
disorderly  style,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
distinct  idea  of  them  by  a  description.  Indeed  I  cannot  get  one  my- 
self by  looking  at  tbem.  I  here  speak  of  the  War-Office,  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  Treasury,  &c.  all  of  which  are  joined  to  ei^h  other,  and 
form  part  of  the  tide  of  a  long  street. 
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ThMe  boilding*,  for  the  same  expense  which  they  must  have  com. 
might  have  been  made  a  splendid  ornament  to  tliis  fine  part  of  the  me- 
ir<^ohs;  but,  as  it  is,  from  their  total  want  of  uniformity  or  apparent 
dMign,  (hey  produce  no  continuity  or  singleness  of  effect  whoever. 
1  he  back-fronte  of  these  huildings.  which  look  towards  the  Pao-k. 
though  comparaUTdy  small  and  insignificant,  arc  much  moreunifom 
and  {Measmg. 

In  the  same  street  there  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  modem  arciti- 
tecmre,  called  Whitehall— out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  which  Charia 
^f"^  *■•  ^  **>  *«  scaffold.  I  could  not  learn  to  what  purpose  this 
edifice  m  now  appropriated.  ^^  ^^ 

Most  of  theoAer  government  offices  are  situated  in  Somerset-Hooa^ 
1  his  14  the  only  public  building  in  London  which  can  be  said  to  b»v« 
any  pretensions  to  the  character  of  grandeur  and  magnificence-  tbe 
only  one  m  whidi  there  appears  any  evidence  of  a  oomprebenaive  and 
welWigested  ^lan ;  the  only  one  which  for  extent.  vWietv.  and  v^ 
eompleteness,  is  worthy  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world.  Somer^ 
House  IS  a  modem  building  of  Portland  stone.  It  is  situited  ot^ 
banks  of  the  Thames ;  over  which  the  grand  front  looks.  This  fiuat 
u  elevated  on  ardies;  and  at  high  tide  it  appears  to  rise-and  indeed 
doe.  rise-out  of  the  vroter.  ft  extends  four  hundred  feet  aI«n»X 
Iwnks  of  the  nver.     The  arches,  which  rise  direcUy  from  the  b^Tf 

l^t •"!*'•,-•'' vP^*^  *  balwrtraded  terrace  fifty  feet  ^de;  immediatalv 
behind  which  die  grand  flront  rises.     This  front  is  by  no  m^S 
aenUy  elevated  to  form  a  corresponding  whole  with  4e  immen«  sX 
.tnjctures  on  which  rt  stands  :-a  defect  that  is  especially  rem^kafcfc 
at  kjw  water,  when  the  whole  basement  is  exposed^  view.  mTC! 
•Ud,^oport.onates«e,  gives  the  appearance  ofsmallnes^  to  w^ 
jmended  ♦?  be  the  most  striking  part  of  the  building.    Thi?  fio^  J 
not  yet  finished;  but  the  architecture  of  it,  though  more  varfedTiJ 
details,  corresponds  in  style  with  those  parts  which  I  shall  ^ri£ 
more  particularly.    The  north  front,  looking  towards  the  ^^^t 
im  etegant  and  complete  piece  of  architecture*    It  consists  ofTw 
mem  of  nine  arches,  of  which  the  three  centre  ones  form  the  prindS 
entrance  to  the  whole  buUding      On  the  keystones  of  thelrSrSe 
«™lptured  masks,  representing  Ocean,  and  the  eight  principd ri^'rf 
England.    On  this  basement  rises  an  elegant  CorintLn  o?der  ort^ 
coh«nmi,  which  support  an  entablature  and  balustrade ;  andTv«  2 
three  centre  intercolumniations  is  an  attic,  ornamented  with  fo^  si*! 
tjje.   and  surmounted  by  a  sculptured  aHegorical  group.    Th^ZSL 
2fl5*K^^'  •""?  **»?r*'^«'nn«tions  of  thVse^od  ord^lS 
S  A  ^  ^  *•  ''•"?*''"'•  "^^  !••'="'«"'  pediments.  &c    The^hX 
of  the Connthmn colimms  are  not  fluted :  Vpeculiarity  which  is    ite! 
heve,  not  authorized  by  ancient  examples,     bn  passing  ihrZX\  ^ 
beautifiil  vestibule,  formed  by  the  tLee  contrT^^^^o^^"^^ 
you  ejter  a  fine  quadrangle,  «.nsiderably  more  iClZ  ?L  k„?2d 
«W  wide,  formed  by  the  back-fronts  of  the  two  princiodl  e Wti^ 
which  1  have  d^cribed,  and  by  two  side-fronu  to'^coi^Sond  ^ 
style  of  the  archtecture  of  this  quadrangle,  though  va^Kwm^ 
corresponds  generally  with  the  principtl  frontslexwodn^  ^l! 
a  dome  which  rises  over  the  south  fron\.  and  a^S  ov^«STa  ' 
«de.  whH*  join-it :  These  are  smaU  and'insignifi^t  tKhe^^ 
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their  effect  on  the  covp^d^inl ,  from  the  centre  of  the  qmulrangle  is 
very  l^ad.  So  also  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  pared  court  of  th^ 
quadrangle  being  sunk  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  ftx-eet,  and 
of  the  principal  entrance. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that,  immediately  on  passing  throtigh  the 
vestibule,  you  are  faced  by  a  bronze  statae  of  the  presait  King.  All 
that  strucle  me  concerning  this  specimen  of  the  fine  arts  was,  that  if  k 
had  never  been  produced,  it  would. have  been  better  for  the  artist}  the 
person  whom  it  represents,  and  the  place  where  it  staiids.* 

Upon  the  whole,  Somerset-House,  though  it  has  no  pecidiar  claims 
to  the  character  either  of  grandeur  or  beauty,  and  though  it  does  not 
evince  ffenius  in  tlie  architect,  is  yet  a  distinguished  ornament  to  the 
metropolis :  and,  as  a  structure  'built  for,  and  exclusively  .approfHriated 
to  public  offices,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Europe. 

Although  this  building  has  been  erected  little  more  than  forty  years^ 
the  sea-coal  smoke,  and  the  effects  of  this  horrible  climate  together, 
have  turned  it  entirely  black,  and  given  it  the  appearance  of  age  with- 
out that  of  antiquity. 

That  part  of  Somerset-House  which  looks  toward  the  Strand  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  three  of  the  principal  public  Institutions  con- 
nected with  the  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  viz.  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  rest  of 
the  building  is  occupied  by  different  offices,  mostly  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Finances. 

The  other  public  buildings  of  London  are  chiefly  appropriated  to 
commercial  purposes.  The  Bank  and  the  India^House  are  the  chief 
of  these.  The  Bank  is  a  structure,  the  style  of  which  is,  fortunately, 
quite  unique  and  indescribable — ^though  it  has  not  inaptly  been  likened 
to  a  huge  Mausoleum.  The  India-House  belongs  to  a  joint-sti>ck 
Company,  who  are  allowed  by  law  certain  exclusive  privileges  in  the 
trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China.  It  is  a  fine  stone  building,  with 
a  noble  Corinthian  portico ;  and  if  it  were  situated  ifi  some  open  space 
where  it  could  be  seen  to  advantage,  it  would  be  as  great  an  ornament 
to  the  metropolis  as  any  other  single  building  it  con^ins :  but  its  front 
forms  part  of  the  side  of  a  narrow  dirty  street,  where  it  is  totally  lost. 
You  pass,  as  it  were,  under  it,  and  without  even  seeing  it. 

Near  to  this  part  of  the  City  there  is  a  siogjie  column  raised  to  com- 
memorate the  great  fire  which  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  Lon- 
don about  one  hundred  and  fif^y  years  ago.  It  is  fifVy  feet  higher  than 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome ;  st;aA  is  of  stoqe,  with  a  sculptured 
pedestal  and  a  fluted  shafl.  It  standi  in  the  midst  of  houses,  and  pro- 
duces no  good  or  grand  effbc.t  wlyUjever,  wh^n,  you  are  near  it ;  bat, 
in  all  the  distant  views  of  the.  metropolis^  it  forms  a  very  striking  ob- 
ject, being  considerably  higher  than  any  other  structure,  except  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's,  by  the  by,  does  it  not  evinee  rather  a  strange 
taste,  to  expend  an  imtnense  sum  in.  raising  a  national  monument  to  /« 
commemorate  a  national  calamir^?  And  this  is  called,  too,  par  excels  "^^  ^/  ^ 
lencCf  The  Monument.      *  •^*^-  f  j  c  r 

LfOndon  contains  no  other  public  buildings  worth  particular  notice  on  , 

—  ^      ^ 

*  Hiis  status  wai  executed  by  the  elder  Bacon,  who  is  long  dace  dead.— Tb.  '    /  ^ 
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dieir  own  account,  exc^  the  Bridges  over  the  River  Thames.  These, 
however,  though  Uiey  am>rd  little  scope  for  description,  are  finer  single 
objects  of  sight  than  any  other  structures  in  London.  This  arises 
partly  from  their  immense  extent,  but  chiefly  from  the  good  taste 
which  has  been  displayed  in  the  building  of  them.  There  is  also  a  new 
one  now  erecting,  which  is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness,  and  is  still 
finer  than  either  of  the  other  three.  When  finished,  it  will  probably  be 
the  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  quite  tired  you  with  these  formal  descriptions  of 
tangible  and  visible  objects.  But  you  know  our  agreement  extended 
to  every  thing.  But  we  will  have  done  with  them  now  ;  and  I  thinj^l 
may  promise  you,  that  the  rest  of  our  communications  together  shall 
take  place  in  regions  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  that  of  in- 
tellect :  for  nowhere  else  do  I  ever  feel  true  freedom  or  delight ;  and 
therefore,  nowhere  else  can  I  expect  to  receive  impressions  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  which  I  may  hope  to  convey  any  pleasure  to  you.  In  my 
next  I  shall  commence  in  the  field  of  literature. 

D.  S.  F. 


SONG — •*  MEN    OF    ENGLAND. 
BY  T.  CAMPBELL. 

Men  of  England  !  who  inherit 
Rights  that  cost  your  Sires  their  blood  ! 
Men  whose  utidegcnerate  spirit 
Has  been  proved  on  land  and  Rood. 

By  the  foes  ye  've  fought  uncounted, 
Bv  the  glorious  deeds  ye  've  done. 
Trophies  captured — breaches  mounted. 
Navies  conquered — Kingdoms  won  I 
Yet,  remember,  England  gathers 
Hence  but  fruitless  wreaths  of  fame. 
If  the  patriotism  of  your  fathers 
Glow  not  in  your  hearts  the  same. 

What  are  monuments  of  bravery. 
Where  no  public  virtue  blooms  ? 
What  avail  in  lands  of  slavery, 
Trqphied  temples,  arches,  tombs  ? 

Pageants ! — Let  the  world  revere  us 
For  our  people's  rights  and  laws. 
And  the  breasts  of  civic  heroes 
Bared  in  Freedom's  holy  cause. 
Yours  are  Hampden's,  Russell's  glory, 
Sidney's  matchless  shade  is  yours. 
Martyrs  in  haroic  story. 
Worm  a  hundred  Agincourts. 

We  're  the  sons  of  Sires  that  baffled 
Crown'd  and  mitred  t3rranny : — 
They  defied  the  field  and  scafibld 
For  their  birth-rights*^o  will  we  ! 
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-Stanzas  on  a  monument  by  Chantrey,  336. 
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Geneva  and  Fcrney- Voltaire,  201 — M. 
Sisniondi,  t^. —  La  Bonneville,  202  — 
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sions, 74 — reflections  on  its  eflccts,  78, 
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fects of,  upon  the  temper,  130 — anecdote 
respecting  an  unfortunate  Italian,  136, 
137 — miscalculation  of  Napoleon  as  to 
refinement  and  barbarism,  1.38 — on  Mil- 
ton's sonnets,  238 — truly  his  own,  ib. — 
comparison  with  Wordsworth's,  239 — his 
state  sonnets,  240 — his  proneness  to  plea- 
sing outward  impressions,  242 — Burleigh 
House,  444 — reflections  on  revisiting,  t^. 
— ^Thc  Claudes  there,  446— the  dream  of 
a  painter,  447 — a  Paul  Brill,  ib. — other 
pictures  there,  448— carving  and  foliage 
of  the  rooms,t6.— two  heads  of  Raphael's, 
1^  — singular  marriage  of  the  Earl  of 
Exeter,  449. 

Talkers,  on,  297. 

Talma  the  actor,  313. 

Tasso,  verses  of,  on  time,  308. 

Temple,  old  Christmas  times  at  the,  10 — 
mactter  of  the  revels  in,  11. 

Theatre,  French,  green-room  of,  309. 

Things,  essay  on  great  and  little,  127. 

Time,  a  chapter  on,  41 — we  know  nothing 
of  it,  42— -the  great  difference  in  the  du- 
ration of  men's  lives,  43 — lawyers  among 
true  livers,  45 — metaphysicians  also,  ib. 
—verses  from  Tasso  on,  308. 

Tour  in  Switzerland,  letters  on,  22,  200. 

Tourist,  journal  of  a,  82 — public  buildirgs 


of  Paris,  83— YcrsaiUo,  it;— TrianoB, 

87. 

Touri,  letters  from,  126. 

Travellers,  the  Siksian,  274« 

Tree,  lines  to  Miss  M.  A.,  384. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,   forty   yean 
ago,  420. 

Tronchin,  his  character,  232. 
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Valentine  writing,  228. 

Velant  Smith,  the,  527. 

Venice,  sketch  of,  568. 

Versailles,  account  of,  83. 

Visit  to  London,  Mr.  P.'t,  401. 

Voltaire,  Casanova's  Tisit  to,  and  Haller, 
171 — con  ver!«tions  with,  173 — introduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox  to,  174— Comit  Alga- 
rotti,  t^.— Alexandrine  verses,  175— 
Ariosto,  ih, — ^Voltaire's  transladoo  of  a 
stanza  of  Ariosto,  176— Madam  Denis, 
ib. — recitation  of  the  Orlando,  177 — its 
effi^ct,  t^. — L'Ecotsaise,  178— oootinual, 
232— the  Duke  de  Villars,  232— Tion- 
chin,  ib. — ^Ta^coni,  ib.,  —  convemtkm 
respecting  Merlin  Coed,  233— the  Mar- 
quis Albergati,  234— -Goldoni,  ib4 — ^La 
Pucelle,  235— Martelli's  Alexandrioes, 
236— dialogue  on  govemmentB,  i&^— ^okc 
respecting  Haller,  237. 
W 

Walpole's  Memoirs  of  George  II.  357 — 
character  of  the  work,  357 — of  Geoiigie 
II.  358— bis  Queen,  359— the  King  and 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  360— Walpole't 
character  of  himself,  361 — the  fire  great 
men  of  his  time,  ib4 — ^Bubb  Dodiogton, 
362— Princess  Caroline,  363— her  deatb, 
364. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler,  remarks  on, 
491. 

Waterloo,  lines  for  the  tomb  of  thote  who 
fell  at,  287. 

Women,  141 — ^paradoxes  retpecrinf  than. 
143, 144. 

Wood,  to  a  log  of,  in  the  fire,  216* 

Worid,  the,  486. 
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Year,  the  new,  181 — ^beginaing  of,  among 
different  nations,  t^.— >calcula^ofis  of; 
182 — ceremonies  observed  at,  183 — the 
wassail  bowl,  184— rreflectioDS,  185,  186. 
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